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THE SCIIOOI. OF ORIENTAI- STUDIES, 
l/JNl)ON INSTITUTION 


INTROUrCTlON 

1 BilOK to til.! issue of tlio order prohibiting the piibiication of 
L perioilioeils, it Inid licen intended thrvt tbo Seliool should 

produce .pinrterly jonrnal dealing with Oriental 
Although this iH now impossible, it h^s been f ^ 

purpose p[ making known to H large pnhl.e ti.e mn.s and otyeeU 
of this School, to issue the present Huilctm, w Inch contaii , ^ 
addition to a few articles of OrienUiiisl interest such ^ would 
naturallv cha,acteri«. the journal of the School and winch had 
ulreiidy been contributed to the lirat iiun.ljer, a history of 1 1 
various movements which ultiinalely led to the foinidation of tins 
iustiUtion and a .-ccord of the opening ceremony hy Hia Majesty 

III the Oimitcr of Incorporation, it is provided that the 
purposes of the Sciiool are to lie a Stimol of (Jriei.tal Studies in 
tlm rni%'eraitv of London to give inatructiou in the languages of 
Eastern and 'African isKjples, ancient anil morlern. and ui the 
lilevatnre.historv, religions, and customs of those peoples, especially 
with ft view to the needs of persons about to proceed to the East 
or to Africa for the pursuit of study and research, commerce or 
ft profession The practical side will in no way p»‘jadico the 
lievelopment of Llic purely academic aims of the School, for it 
is intended that it si ml I become a centre of Oriental research, 
and Diftt students of tlm most adv.iuced type may be attracted 

iNd. 1] 
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here hy the opportunities ofterecl for j^nidamrc in their studies. 
We slnill in lliis way provide in one irietitiitiou Iwth for tin- 
practical and the liternrv blanches of latijruagc study. It is 
hojKd that we may attract in large iiunibeJ's private individuals 
who will study what we teacli for its own sake. Tiie encourage¬ 
ment of the amateur of tJrieiital auhjeeta must be one of the 
iinportimt features of this School, tor until tlic nuinhei- of 
amateurs of these studies is vastly inei-easetl, it is impossible that 
an iiitelliffent knowledge of those distant countiiea witli which 
Kngland is so intimately connected should l« widespread. Then* 
is no reasi:}n wliy DrienUil ]earningshould remain the monopoly of 
a few enthusiruits in the Ku-si and a handful of studuiita in the 
West. Oriental studies iitvve as much right to a place in the 
ordinary solicine of ediicatiuit as any of those HtudicH u'liich now 
command universal attention. 

I Wo great obstacles linvo hitherto impeded tlie apread of 
Oriental studies: (1) the dilUculttes which are HUpposed toattend 
the aeijuircment of Eastern iuiigima; and (2) the ahseiiee of 
proper incentives, 

riie average Englistniian Ims an exaggerated view of tJic 
difheultics w^hicii attend tho study of Oriental latigUAges as 
compared with Western tongtiea: and this isiniich to be regretted, 
for, altlinugli ail iiiaatern languages hove a strange appcnivinee to 
those who do not know them, it is iii practice only tiie first step 
that costs. The number of persann wiio have any idea of the 
huguagea spoken by onr fellow-snbjeotaeaalof SiioKia lamentably 
small, and not till such misMronceptioiiH are dismissed can we ho[jo 
for the spread among our own people of that knowledge of th.- 
Eiust which is so essential t*) the happy relations wldcli should 
exist l^bween European and Oriental I'accs. Furlhev than this, 
there is no dnubt tliat jnatiy persona posweas latent gifts for 
languages, winch are never discovered unless they happen to have 
their enihusi^sm accidentally aroused. Some* of the greatest 
scholars m Oriental languages wliom the world ha.s produced have 
liugim their studies in a purely dilettante spirit. XoUble examples 
are Sir William Jones, who founded the Asiatic Society of Bengal; 
Oeorga Sale, the translator of the Korun j and Thomas Cliciiery, 
tire traiij^lntor of tlarirl. 

No doubt such languages m Chinese and Japanese, wltli tladr 
pictui-csque but inexhaustible hieroglyphics, offer difiicuitie# not 
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to be met in lanfjnnges written witli iin alfilmbet : yet onr 
yej.u'3 serious study of Chinese, eoinhiiietl with euthusinsm rtrid 
coTirn^je^ wi(l take any nee rage mortal deep into the liteiuttire^ 
feeling, niid ineiitality of the CliinmnaiK As Mr. Fisher, President 
uF the Boai-d of Edtieaiion, said in n reecnt speech r " Eveiy tit lie 
scrap of knowledge, however superficial, liowcver it may Ijc 
collected, like the foctd the bii'^jH pick np in tlie forest, is wortli 
sotnethhig.-' If everyone w'lio OKpressed a desire to Jcaiji Chinese 
were told tiiAt that Jangtiagc contained o 0.000 characters, of 
which a vast number nre strange to the Ijesl. educated CinUEUiiur]^ 
lie w'onhl very iiAturally feci discern raged. If, on the other hand, 
lie w*erc tohl that the mastery of a few Imndred characters woulc] 
enable him to read and enjoy the Cotifiidati Analecta wdth the aid 
of a translation, he might Ije encouraged to emlsirk on the study 
rif this wonderful tAiignagc. and realize tiie keen pleasure and 
inlellectual gain w Inch this study provides. 

But none of the other languages tsnght in tins School offer 
such difficulties as Chinese and «Japane^+ Malay j. for example, is 
simplicity itself as far as grainiiiEir is concernodp while Pensiiui. in 
spite of its iiuTAtiviliar alplialjet, is an ^my language to ae^jnire. 

In M"ar-titne all arc buay, and there is practically no such 
thing m a leisui-ed class. But when the War is over, thousands 
of men and w^iien who have l>eeEi actively employed will Hud 
iheinselves without an occupation, and Among tlieiu arc many 
wlio ha^-e sIiowei theiiiselves gifted in languages. It is hoped 
that some of these wdll ultimately find tfieir way to the tSchool of 
Oriental Studies jind tlici'c discover an object of lifelong atiidy^ 

The absence of proper incentives is the other main cause of 
the dearth of students of Oriental languages — for no prospect of 
a liv^elihood could reasonably be held out to anyone taking up 
these subjects in the [uist. Positions conitnatidiiig a decent salary 
in the various Universities in England did not number in the 
Ih'itish IslcH a dozen alt told, and the cncourngi>aicnt of language 
study in the Civil Service and in the Army has ncAer Ijeeii 
stiliicient to arouse general enthusias]]i. It is especially thi?^ want 
of practical encourage nient tliat has go long delayed the establish- 
laeiit in this couutiy of a Scliool of Oriental Studios, 

In this coisnesioii attention may lie drawn to the atiidy of 
Flindu^tani, It h gieatly to be regretted tliat a language whicli 
is iimiorstood throughout the length and breadth of Indkp and 
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which ia spoken, though aeldoui corividly, by thGusnnda of Eiiglifih 
men and w'onieii daily during their sojourn in tliAt conn try, should 
so rarely be an object of serious study outside tlic sinalE band of 
tliosc who seek for rewards. Hiiidnskaiii is a rich language and 
h cajntble of expressing the most varied shades of meaning. It 
possesses a Jarge and growing literature covering almost every 
iiraneh of thought, an*! many tine fKieta have written and are 
waiting in it to-day. llndoubtedly many men and women In 
India vvcnid find their days hung less heavily on their hands had 
fcliey auch an engrossing hobby as the ftcrious study of Hindustani 
to fall back upon. 

It is by no lacaiifj universally*" recognis^ed that a begiivniiig oF 
this, as of all Iflaatem languages^ can ^lest t>o made at liuine. I'lns 
\h, of course, self-evident in the ca?o of travellers, hut it also 
applies to those who intend to reside in an Eastern couiilry. For, 
apart froia consideration?^ of climate^ which in most Oriented 
countries tend at the oiiUefc to recliiea the energhss, it is eertidrdy 
the ease that iluring the Hrst year or so of residence in it totally 
strange country, a ntairs time is fully occiipied in learning his 
new duties and in adapting hiniHclf to unwonted surroundings. 
SucVi arc not the conditions in w hicii to embark on the acquisition 
of a new language. On the other hand, if the newcomer arrives 
W'itli a definite linguistic ^tockdn-tradc, if he has mastered the 
al pi I abet, the rudiments of grammar, and even a limited 
vocabulary of tlie language spoken in the country of his adoption, 
he is not only able to adapt liimself more readily to the new 
conditions but also to jjroht in a far greater measure bv tlie 
language teaebing which may be availabEe locally, than one 
arriving without such equipment. 

It may now* be confidently pi'esiimed that wdtii the creation of 
this School a fuller recognition will }>e given to the iinjKrrtancc of 
Oriental studies, and that with thia recognition better prospects 
will l>c held out l:M>t}i in the iLeadeiiiic and in tlie pnacticaJ spheres 
of activity; and it is to be hoped that the facilities now' offered 
will bring alxjut n marked and pennaiiciit increase in the nnmt>er 
of Oriental students, and that the coMirikcm interests, both huiium 
and literary, wdiicli liave hitherto rejxKSed on nil too slender 
foundations may he coriiespoiidingly" strengthened. 

E. DknisoN 


THK OKIGIXS OF THE 8CH001. OF 
OKIENTAL STUDIES 


rilHK* Director of lUe of Oriental Studies lias invitod me 

-L to con tribute to tliis fir«t nnmhor of tbo Bulletin a sketdi 
of tlie history of tlio foiivtdution of the School. TIlc presetkt 
iLiticle hmt oidy the modest ambition of snpplyiti*^ to the fiitme 
hi 3 tDriati of the School certain references^ dates^ and facts 
indispensable for his task. 

Professor T. W. Arnold ^ Ktatea that the Hi^st Schnul for 
Oriental Laiu^uaiTcs in London was the Oi'iental Tiisti tutioii, 
Leicester Square, esiablished in 1818 by John R tiilchrist^ niidi-^r 
the patrenaije of tlic East India Company, mainly for lincljin^^ 
EEindustani to medical students, and that it ceased to exist scon 
after I82G ; and that in 1825 Dr. Robert ^Eorrison," the Chinese 
scholar (whoso library was left to Universily Collegeb founded 
a language institution in the City for teiiehing Chinese, SaiiakritF 
and Bengali, but that tlie Inslitiition came to an end in 1828. 

At Univerisity College* founded in l83b-8. Chairs of Hebrew, 
Oriental Literature, and Iliiidustarii were established at an early 
date- At King^a College^ founded in 1H2D Jll* Oriental Languages 
and Literature were taught from 18U3 onwards. Further in¬ 
formation in regard to tlie Eiibtory of the Oriental departmenls 
at these two Colleges is given in the Appendices to the Reay 
Report.® 

* See Report of Crommiltee hv the TreB^iiry prcRided oTtr by 

r^nl Rtey) roeonaidier this oc^nikiziition o( Oriental Stuiliea in i^lldon. with , . . 
Ap|W 33 dic:f:r;i, laoa \Ctl. t-VlO). Prleo If. -liiir. Tliie Keport m hercinjiFter njterred 

lO i3 the ^"Rcay The ATiduiicct was. publiithed a fie|>arai4.H ... 

(Cd. 4rieTK P"^ -2* M. 

.^rnckhPei momamcnhMn on previonn offorlTt lo rrcAte An OrieniAl 
IS prEuted A.1 Appendix IH to tbe He|rfirt^ pp. -In The lir^L w'heale For 
Orii^ntnl langtlAyes in the Unti^h Empire to luiio been the CXillc^c at Fnrt 

VViHinm ( 1 S34h ai which tiilelirist wus the first priiiei|Mll. 4ifKl the KAJ^st ludi^ 

Cnlleiire nt llAiLeybnry ns^Wl-ISiiTh a f^onslarY inrhiHikl with teAeh^;^fi for 

tlmaital also by the Ensl TTidin ComiMiiny. 

* .See Articles in tike D^itOeNnrye/+Vii^4'*W tiitehrlsLaml Morrinirk. 

= See ApltenJlK V t* Reay ite^iort, pp. Ikn fi, ^lemonOkElnm hy Uf* | now Sir ^ 

l!re|?ni‘y Fwter flrnl T>r. A. t). Headtain. For mforrnAtiun in rejrainil to the 
tcAchin^^ 1 ‘nrriffll on np to the cliile oF fokkndalion of the Sotifkot of tJriePktAl S< 
see the annniil tVitemimri «F Univerwily CeJkee and of King’sf Cti|]e(je. 
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On Jaiiunry 24, I $52, l*rofeitsor If, fC. Wilson, Director of the 
Itoy&l ,;biiatic Society, in ii lecture *• On the present slate of the 
Culti%'ation of Oriental Literainre" said: “ As long as English 
society is so incurious will* respect to Oriental Literature, it need 
not l>c iiiatter of surprise that tlie niinibcrs and the labours of 
EtigHsli seliohiTs should l>e overshadonxd liv tlie nnich tnore 
inijKiaing array of Continental Orientalists" (JitAS,, xiii, 18.*52, 
p. 214), 

At the outbreak of the Crimean War in 1854 it was realized 
how nun; 1 1 tlie study of Oriental languages had 1»een neglected in 
Knghuid, and Professor Max MiJlIer at that time, and later in 
185( and 1858, with the asaiatance of Sir Charles T'revelvaii, 
attempted to enlist furlhcr support ff>r these studies; in the last- 
iiaaied year they projmaed the foundation of an " Jiistitiition for the 
Cultivation of Asiatic Langnages”. Nothing, however, was done,' 
In ,Vlay, 1884, Dr. 0. W. Leiinar founder! an ‘'Oriental 
University liiatnute" at Woking, but it ia staterl thnt it was 
never attended by any students.* Frctm 1884 the Royal Asiatic 
Society anil its members took an active interest in the matter. 
Un November 1(1, 1882 {JHAS., jJ.s., xvi, 1884, p. 38), Professor 
li. A, Sahnoni; of King a College read a paper " On the Tniportance 
to Oreat Uritain of a study of Arabic ", in which he contrasts the 
.smidl racilitie.s iii Creat JlriLain with those in foroign countries 
pos-H4,M.<iing Schools of Oriental Studies, 

On May I T, 1888, Colonel Henry Yule, in his Presidential 
Address to the Society (JRAS., N.s,, xviii, 1886, p. iv). stated that 
Mr. H.C. Kay had dniwii tlie nttentiDQ of the Council to ii matter 
of ivliicli E>}|oy were all too con^iouEi, " the ilepli>rai>1y low ehb at 
wSiich the ME-inly of Ka^tern ianj^iiageg and literature ^taiid^ hi 
thh coiiritryp'" mu] lind sugg;eHited the fortiuviioii of a Special 
Committee to eon^jlder the causes of mid posnible rcuiedies for that 
state of tilings. The Council of tlie Society appointed a Comiiiittee 
tMihhiKting of Geiierul R. Madagaii (as Chairman), lle-^sra. C. 
Rcfidath F. V; Diekiiift, IL C. Kay, and T. Ih N hornton, with 
J.)j\ R. Xr t’u-st and ilnjor-CciL aSir Frederic Culd^mid, the 
Honorary Secretary anii Secretary of the Society ; Sir M. ^loihcr^ 
W illiams was aiLded later. Tlie refci-ence to ilic Conitiiittee \va.s 
of a wide ehaiacter. on the Vum^ suggested by ^Ir. Kay, and 

1 Seu A|H|h?Driiee^ \ ll [h] kekI XV[ toReny Kei«>ftp |j|l Je* 

* S^.-4 ll[ (ftj Ktay p. 45. 
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iiKcIudcd tlic foilovviiip : to conwiiJcr tho bcj^fc unmans for the 
projnotioii of Oriental Studies in England/' I'he Coranxittec 
ill vest tlie iniixibor of British appointments in Oriental 

Idiiguages and pointed out that there was a moderate number 
in England^ and a larger number in India, but added: is 

a signiHearit faeL, anil one far from erediiablc to ns, that at 
present the supply of properly - f^naliHed Eiigiishinen is not 
siirticicntp and that in order to litl some of the moat important of 
the e^dsting appointmeiits we are obliged to have leeoin^e to 
seholars trained in foreign seats of learning"' (JRAS., six, 
I887j, pr 347). Ttiey alao staled that the main obstaele was that 
of endowment (loe. p. The Coniinibtee Further i-cported 

(liK:. eit.j pp. 715-^0) that tliey did not sec their way to recommend 
an appeal to the Government, either of the United Kingdom or of 
Jmiia, for direct support in the ^ihape of Uinveraiby or School 
eminwincut, hut they recoiiiTnejided that letters should be 
addresHed to the Ooverniiig Bodies of the princii^nl Universities, 
ColJeges^ and Schools oF the United Kingdonip inviting tlicir 
assistanceK acid that sEiuilar letters should Ik) addressed to certain 
Ciby Cotnpaiiiea. In the Ainiual Iteporb o£ the Society for 1H87 
(JUAS., S.H., xix. pp, X, xi) and in tile I*residential Adilress hy 
('otonet Henry Yule it was reported that only thirty-one replies 
lijid Ixeen received, of which Liic Presidenb could only point to one 
as encouraging^ visi., tlaat Fmni the Kcklomada) Council at Oxford, 
llie only material support obtained was a snlxscriptioii for ten 
guineas from tlie Merchant Taylors ('onipany, Vulc referred 
despondcutiy to '^the decay or dimiiiutioii of the pursuit of 
fh'iental studies in this country ”, 

In tile toutsc of a discussion (on .May Sh 18ST) on the Keporb 
of ilie Coriimibtee, Professor Sahnone suggested the establisliment 
of a s[)ecu\l school in I^xudon ^‘connected, if thought advisable, 
with the Imperial Institute'', and the proposal was snppoited by 
Mr. Hyde Clarke and Sir Henry Kawdiuson {JBAiis., xix, 
pp. 50-1- -5). 

Ill the following Scptemlier, .^fajor fafterwards Licnt-Col. 
Sir) Ch M. Watson, liE., following Professor SnJui on e'a suggest ion, 
|WopoHed that a School for Modern Oriental Studies should be 
established in Ijomlon itj comiexioii with the Imperial Institute.^ 

^ See AniwniUjC X VI to limy Report, pp. on ihv IDntCEy' of School 

nf OritfiiiBl 8tudio« rcHjndi>i] in rtfliiiifl jiun wUh tliO Impcrin] Tii>iLitute. by 
VVyinlhjiTn Hr 1 liichetHii, KrH.S. Hw iblfso Appt?]HliK V' lo Ke 3 Ki>rt| p, ISG. 
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A new (^Jiniiiittce w’aa foriticd^ of wliicli Sir Tlioitiii^ Wade and 
Sit Frederic Guldi^iiiid were nieiiii^ei'f?. T}ie Seliool wa^ foi nuviiy 
i nan unrated by a Ijecfcilre dedveied hy Profewsor Max tiller at 
llie Jloyal Iw^titution on January II, lliUf). witli the Prinec of 
Wal&H (arterwiircls K'm^ Edward VIIj in tlie chair. As far hh 
can \Ht a^ertained the only practical achievetneiit of the iSchooh 
wddeh liad no bnildinga or pcrinaneTit in come, wan to arpan^^c that 
the teaching in OrienUl ^ivcii at L-iii versity Colh iro 

and aL King's Cullrge respectively should uu longer ovcilapr It 
I'oceived a donation in IhOl of i!o,000 from tlie Misses Oiiscley 
for tlie purpose csf endowing scliolarshipH in Oriental languagetii. 
Tlie operations of the CoinndltiH? of the Schwjl of MtKlem Oriental 
Studies of the Imperial Institute were iironght to a close al 
the end of the year 1902, and an 1908^ with the approval of the 
doiiom, the OiiseSey Scholarship Fiand ivtis traiiHferred to I lie 
[Tniversity of London. 

From 1S92 onwarda the liistory of the movement is closely 
coTiiiectcd with the nioveinent for the organization of the 
I University of London liti a Leaching IJniversityr 

Evidence was given on the need for the development of the 
teacldng of Oriental litudies before the (ji-cshnin Commission on 
the Cidversity, wdiicli sat from 1892 to 189+^ hy Profes^sor Max 
Mliller, LiedL-Coh Plunkett, RAI, and Dr. J. D. Pollen; and the 
Commission {of which D>rd Huay wasl a inenilier) reported that 
a large increase of the funds available for tlie teaching under the 
auspices of the Imperial [jistitutc and of University and King’s 
Colleges was neeeMsary to enable the ScIickjI to prfomi its task 
a<lequately ; hut this particulai- rcconiniendatioiu as seen above, 
led to no result.^ The Report of the CommisHion and siibseqdcnt 
negotiations and compromises betweeii the various ImhEcs coil' 
corned led to the |mssing of tiie important University^ of LHondon 
Act of 1890, and the reconstitution of Lhe University in 1900, in 
accordance with the Statutes made hy the Coiiiniissioners under 
that Act, Hy the new Act ami Statutes the iTniversity added to 
its old functions as an examining hfxly certain powers in regaiil 
to the control and organiKation of higher teaching in the I^oiidrin 
area, whieh have liecn dcvelojjcd by siili^cquent Acts. 


* lir&jihi&Di ITiiiv^r^ily CijniEniHf^ictEi^ Iw.n : inciliea of Edtleiict (C.—T42.thktii* 

HcpCKTt (Cr—pp. IXIT-vi, 
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The adJiesKcs a ml lil Lbe Amiiver^nry ^fee tings of 

the Koval AHintie S^jciety froiu J894 oiiwj^rtis ccjntiiiik frequent 
i-eFerence^ to tlie propoHal to cf^tablish in London an Grietical 
School **on a betEer Ijhkih tlmii the existing one and the Society 
Forriialiy decided in iH\H to do all in its power to pnanoic the 
e^tabliiihEncnt of s^^uch a ScliooL* 

Jn Decenibei% 1897, Piofei^r iSjidnione read a paper lie fore the 
Society < Jit AS,, 1898, April pp. 212-51) '^On the InijHiPrUiice to 
Cjicat Britain of the cs^tabliMhntent of a Sehuol of Ori+ ntal Studies 
in Lontlon ”, ant! moved ! 

Tiiat the Royal AHiatie Society , , , p^hould take the 
initiative ]ii bringing about the esUblishnteiit of a School for 
tlie study of Oriental languuges in Ijondon, and that the 
Council be rcf^ucsled to consider the l>est ineAtiB of fany'ing 
out the projetl."'^ 

TJie motion wna unanimously agreed to. 

I have found it impossible in the time at my difiposal for the 
writing of this paper to trace the exact history of the niuvemerit 
at this poiEit. It appear^ from the Report of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for 1900 (JRAS., 1900^ p. pi 88) that the (^■ommis.sionai^ 
under the LTntversit 3 ^ of London Act of 1898 were asked Vy the 
Council ot the Society, but refuseibto create a Facul ty of Oi ieidal 
Languages,]ristoiy,artd Atehosology in the reeqnstituled iJriiversity; 
anfl for the next hveyeara nothing more srems to liiive liecii done. 

At the Anniversary Meeting of tlio Royal Asiatic Society on 
April ] L I90o fJRAS.^ p. r>95)p l>r. (now Sir) George Griqi-soit 
again spoke of the''crying need'" for a School of Oriental Stndie-'^: 
and tlie initiation of the riiovenient which led by consecutive 
steps to the establishment of tlie preseiit School took place on 
November 13. 1905. when the Aeademic Ooiiiidl of the Universitv 
of r^mdon, on the motiDii of Ur. A. C. Head lain, resolved to 
recommend the Senate to adopt tlie following resolutions r_ 

^ SjKrcIi hv iyird Keay, Mwy 8,, msUpKAS., ^[4. p. 

* t Unvt^ Ifivuii UiP liiolbii^ not in itw uriginnl fijnii in 

H illi n liy T^rtl Htaaiiiiire nacl Sir Koyiiiund U'e*t, flH}Cef>t4?d W [htf 

iiniv^ir, A| 4 irl fmtn the actinia takcFi 4 hn.Hialy by the Weeift’ty Pr»>Feii?ior SalirtmuV* 
I45J to tliQ Iteqtit-t liv Mnjur-tlfj^jtral A. <J. K. Porlcusj- oE a *liim (if 
wliieU the inlereMi. co Iw s-pejit by tlio Roy id AFiai le Stieirty on I^un-s 
Om- lioligionji, HiHilciry, meter, uago^ ami CiiMohls of Ktiskem mceHoE I ho 

Tvo eoi]rjic>t of Imure# hmv^ olrondy ileli vcml iiiLFlei- thin 
t rLi-.| at uiir Sch^yih 
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“Timt iL Comanittee Lie appointed bo eoiiSaider the re- 
orj^^uiiizailon of Oriental Studies in the University and to 
Ru^ge^t n scheme therefoiv 

"That the Comniittee consist of (i) Representatives of the 
Senate' (*2) RepFcsentatives of tlie Board of StudicR in Oricntail 
Languages; and (3) oLher pei^ns, with power to coimauniCAte 
witli other Bodies/" 

The Senate adopted the respliitions on November 22^ 190o, 
auid constituted the Conimlttee ns follows: The Cliancolbr (L^rd 
Rosebery), the Vice-Chancellor [als^j Cliairrnan of Convocation] 
(Sir Edward Bask), Dr, J,B, Benson, Dn(nowSir) Gregory Foster, 
Di\ A. C. M cad lam r Mr. H. J, Mackindor, Ijurd lieay, Senatora; 
Profesaor T, W, Artiold, Sir Robert Dougla?^, Sir Charles LyalL 
Professor J, W. Neilt, Professor E, p], Rapson, ProfcRRor O. C. Wliite- 
liouse, Members of tiie Boartl of Stiidius in 0 Herd a I Langimges ; 
Sir Arthur Riicker, Pritmipil of the Universityi Sir Walter 
HillLeL\ Mr+ (now Sir) Felix Scligslci'p Mr. Walter .Sniitli^ and 
Dr. A. Cotterill Tupp, with power to ]i|)poiiit two members to 
represent the City of l^ndon College and the London Cluviiibcr of 
Cotmnerce respectively.^ 

Tlie Committee ixivited various public pSoeieties to appoiiil 
delegaica to confer with theni upon the suhject of tlieir reference, 
and a Conference was held on December 11^ 1^05, at wdiich 
representatives of the following Soctetica [nid ARsociationR were 
present: Biitish Academy, Royal Ai^iatic Society, Central Asian 
Society, China Assoetatioiij Anglo-Russian Literary Society, 
the Society for the IVppagation of the Gospel D>nc1oti .Missioiiarv 
iSociety, BritiRh and Foreign Bihle Society, Aft lean Society, and 
Victoria Teague, 

Tlic Confercne& reconiinended the Senate to autliorizc the 
Onninittee to present a Mcinorijil to the Fii-at Ijord of the 
Treasury asking him to appoint a DepartmenUI Com in it tee to 
iinpiirc into the aubjeetp and to rccc ive a deputatixjn. 1'he Senate, 
on February 21, ISObp adopted a resolution on tiic liiieR auggeated 
by the Confci-encep and approved generaliy a Draft Mcniniial 
siibniitted by a bub-Lbinniittee of the Conference. The Jtemnruil 
referred;! RjKfcially to nu iTiipoi'tant pa|jer on Oriental Studies in 

^ TliC C^mnntLce cO'Ci|itcil >lr. Huruplirf!^-^, on ihtt noiniiiatiQii of this 

City London Un!%«, and Mjt. J. H. Kdak mid Dr. If. .1, On tlia 

□eiiiaiiACiun of frfimlon l.'hiiinlicr of Comiiiireie. 
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Knglantl and abroad, pubiiHhcd by Profeissor T. \\\ liliyj^ Davids, 
of Univcrfiity College, in tlie Prcjceedings of the Eritisli Academy, 
vol, p. lH*i} It w^as presented by a deputation introduccil by 
iVie Vice-Chancellor of the Uiiivei’iiity (Sir b^lwaid Ensh) and 
by jjord Keay to Sir Heuty C'aiivpbell-Baniieriimn, First Loixl of 
liie Treasury, who uaa uccoiiijMiined by Mr, As^|iiilh as Cljaiicellor 
of the Exchequer, and hy Joliii Morley (now \’iscouiit Morley 
of Blackburn), aa Secretary of State for India, 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman received the Deputntjon 
favoTirably," nnd on April 20, 1007^ the Treasur}^ appointed 
a Coiiiniittce to consider the organization of Oriental Studies in 
I»ndoii with tJie detailed re fc mice suggested hy the DeputaHoiL 
The Committee coiisisted of the following; Jjord Iteay, 

C.C.J.E. (Chairman), I-tOiTj H+Mlc^^dale, G,C\ .Q., Sir Alfred 

Lyall* GXIIR, K,aB„ Sir Tbomas Rakigh, K,C,S,l„ and 
Mr, A. It, ItEicst, with Mr, B, J. Hartog as Secretary, On March Stb 
1908, Sir Mohiagn C, Turner was added to tlie Committee. The 
Committeo examined seveiit3'-threo witnciises,^ and signed their 
report on Uecember23, 1998, They !i»uinmarized their arguments 
and conclusions as follows: — 

(1) There is urgent need for the provision of suitable 
toad king in ij.ondon for persons about to take up iidministrativc 
or commercial po»ts Jn the blast and in Africa. 

A knowledge of the language^ iT.ml some preliniimiiy 
knowdedge of the history and religion!! and social customs of 
the country to which they are appointed, is essential to eucli 
persons. Time will actually lie gjiiiied, and it will be 
advantageous in other ways, if the drst iiisti-uction is given 
in this eoniitrv, 

(2) To meet the need referred to in the foregoing para¬ 
graph, a School of Oi-icntal Studies should lift built up from 
the nucleus of Oriental teaciniig now existing at Univeraitv 

^ UwiU ini Febnmry :!-l, 

^ Frtr refKirt tSie nroc««ling’A Jieo ilio Timfjt oi T>My*in>>er SlMltr 

^ [UlsI Aii^urtt IT, lOlij, 

* Died April III, lull. 

* Tiiti viintif^s i^idudisl M, Pmil Uorcr, pnihfc^tisr in, and nopr IMnJCitar of, 

SjiL^ttla [liis lAiigilftf ericiiink^i vivrtjueH, Fiiris: M. %|vii]|i Levi, F^nfew^jr 
al" Setiii^krit at tli^ Call^ der Friknt.'e, Farih ; ajhI Dr, K, C. Sttchau, Pccire.sg*r of 
?wroitii' fll die Univei^lLy of Berliu mid Director of tlj^ l^uiainiLr fiir 

Oriental ihIiu Spnichcn, Berlin^ 
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md KingH Colleges, and should be incorporated in the 
tJnlversitj of Loitdon. The School should have a constitution 
shiitlar ill ita main lines to that of University College. It 
should potiScss a iiame and liome of its own. 

(3) The iScliool should provide both for living Oriental 
languages and for cla&siciil Oi ieiital siudiea; but the Coaimittee 
ask for a grant to be made froiii Govern in cut funds^ at the 
foundation of the School, for living Oriental languagca on]y+ 
Tiie Hrst esUbliNhment of tlie School Hhotild be on the scale 
neceasary to meet iiiimediate rerjiutementa, and should be 
extended gradnally. 

(4) Tile School should possess a libraiy^ of whidi an 
importani feature would 1m? a ml lection of modern Oriental 
1 ) 00 ka and periodicals, kept up-to-date. 

(5) The Cniiiinittea desire stiecially to call atleutiou to the 
disadvantage under which in this respect London lies as 
compared with Paris, Berlin, and StJ'ctci'shurg. Aa England 
h the countrj" wdiidi aliove all othciii has important relaiion.s 
with the Kostf the fact that no Oriental School qxista in its 
capital city is not creditable to the nation. 

On September 27, IDOif, Jjjiii Kedesdak opened a debate in 
the House of Tjords on the subject of the Eepfjrt of Lord llcay's 
ComniitLce, in Avliich f^ord Morky of Black burn, then Secretary 
of State for India, I^rd Croincir^ and Ijord Curzon of Kedleatoii 
look part, l^ord Morky stated that the Government were in 
full sympathy wdth the objects aud with most of the detailed 
I'CCOiiimcndationM of the Committee^ In .^larch^ lOlO, the 
Seci'ctary of State for India appointed a Departmental Coiiimitivc 
with tlie following reference: —^ 

To foriiiulaLc in detail an organized scheme for the 
institution in London of a Scliotil of OrienULl Language!^ 
U|)Oii the lincH rccqmmcnrkd in the HejHj-rt of Lord Rcay^a 
(I'Qiiiiiiittee of 1909. 

Tlie incmbeni of the Coiniiiitlee were nst follows : — 

Tiic Right Hon. the Earl of Ci'Omci% G.C.E.^ 0.31. (Chaii'man)-: 
the Right Horn Lord (mnv Earl) Cuizon of Kedleatoii, O.US L, 
fbCJ.E. ^ the Eight Hon, the Lord 3Iayor of London^ Sir John 
Knill, Bart.j the Right Hoii. Sir Chiirka Hardhige, P,U, G.U3LXI., 

1 Frtt rtjrtrt (jF the prf>c««tntgs ikt TimE* of 1!S. 

^ IjOrtl Cromer (hetl *>0 Jaimory 1017 . 
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Ci.C.V.U. (Pevtimnent UMdei-*.Swm«ry of StaLt^ for Foreign 
Alfrih^); Sir Charles Ljall. K,C.S.I.’ IILEL. LLlh (formerly 
Sec ruta ry, d till ic ial and 1 ’u u| ic Depar t in e n t, J ni 1 i a Off ice ); Dr. {rio w 
Sir) H. Frank Heath (Director of S|)ecial Inquiries and Rejiorta 
to the Board of Ivtlucation; Joint Secretary to the Royal 
Commission on University hklucntion in Tendon); Mr. P. J, 
Hartog, Academic Registrar of the I?niversity of London, to net 
oa .Secretary. 

Sir Cliades Hivrdiiigc (now Lord Ilariiihge of PeiiHliursti 
rctii-cd from the tWmittee on his appoiiituient os Viceroy of 
India in June, IDIO, and was succeeded by the Right Hon. Sir 
Arthur Niooison (now lasrd Garnock), P.C., G.C.B, (formerly 
Permanent Under-Seei-etarj- of State for Foi-eign Alfaira). 

Sir John Knill retired from the Committee on Xovemlier f», 
ID 10, and was succeeded in the I^ord Mayoralty of London by the 
following, who have succe9st%'e]y been members of the Committee ; 
The Right ilon.Sir T. Vczey Strong, 1*.C,, K.0.V,O., Sir Thomas 
Crosby,* Sir David Burnett, Bart., Sir T. Vansittart Bowater. 
Sir Charles Johnston, Sir Charles Wakefield, Bart.- 

The first question considered by the Cromer Commitlee was 
that of a site and huildings for the School. The Reaj’ Committee 
(Report, p. 2!J) had stated that tite School shoiikl be "in a central 
poHitioii accessible to students from the City and from the 
Colleges, and in a Memorandum submitted to the (’miner 
Coiiimittee by the Secretary at their first meeting on March 18, 
1910, it w'os suggested that tlie T>ondon Institution should he 
considered, and the Committee accepted the suggestion. But the 
suggestion had already Ijcen made in another official quarter 
before the Cromer Coiiiuiittee had been actually constituted. In 
order to understand n some what complex situation it is neeessarv 
to give here a brief account i>f the history of the I>undoii 
Institution and to lueiition that a new Royal Comniission on 
Otiiv'crsiLy tulucntion in liondoii, inider tlie clmirmanshij> of 
Mr. (now Viscount) Haldane, liad licen set up in 1909. 

The London Institution for the Advancement uf Literatuie 
and the Ditfiision of Useful Kuow'tcdge was first founded uinier 
a Royal Charter dated Jaiiimry 21. 1807. The Institution obtained 

* Sir TliomiUi Crashy on April 7, JUllili. 

» Sir ChitrlGa U'nkeGeld's torni of office ended on Nqi-etnlwr 0. JBlfl, aihI lie 

Wm not qd C-Oininitt^. 
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a wite in FiiisbnrT Circus on ^vhich it erected its buiJdiiiirH, 
inclufliug a tlieatre and a Ifbrnrj * the ai'chitect being William 
Brooks, 111 1821, with the object uf securing a steady yearly 
income apart from voluntary aubacriptions, the Institution obtained 
an Act of Parliament autbori^ing the Coniniittec of Management 
to make the share of caeli Proprietor subject to nn annual 
payment not exceeding two guineas, the sliare to Ijc forfeited in 
default of such annual payment. 

At the time when tlie Institution was founded, Finsbury 
CiiTUs was a fasiiionablc quarter, Imt during the eonrae of the 
nineteenth century the in/yoTity of the Proprietors had moved to 
a distance from the City^ and a very large number, probably the 
majority^ found themselves unable to avail themselves of the 
privileges of tlicir meiiibersliip. On April 12,1905, the Proprietors 
appointed a Special Committee to confer with the Board of 
^lanagemcnt on the position of the Inslitution. 

Various schemes wero proposed for the reconslrtiction or re¬ 
building of the Institution, of winch certain portions were 
sutreriug from structural defects which could not he remedied 
without serious expense. The Board, on March Fh 1P08, reported 
that a crisis had been i-eaclicd in the position of the Institution; 
that a considerable sum of money was imperative for urgent 
repairs, and that in the event of the Pi"oprietoni abstaining from 
a decisive vote or action tending to place tlie affairs of the 
Institution on a aecuic basis interference from outside would 
almost certainly I'csult. They Hnally pointed out that the 
Institution had from tlic outset Ijeen crippled fruiii want of funds. 

It w-oa dear that the Board had in their mind that it might 
lie held l>efore long that they were not in a [lOHition to earn,- out 
their cliaritable trusty and that their property niight tljcrcfore go 
into the haxids of the Attorue^'-fjcneial. A sdienie for the 
amalgamation of tlic Institution with the Boy a I Society of Arts, 
originally placed l>cfore tlie Proprietors in 19Do, was considered 
at a Special Meeting, and a Ijallot was taken on February IB, 
UfOO, on the scheme, in whidi :i22 votes were recorded for and 
318 against the amalgamation, but the Board did not think that 
the siipimrt was suiBcient to justify them In pi™oeding w ith 
the negotiations The Corporation of tlie City of Ivrmdon on 
February 4, 1909. anggested a working arrangeiiient in counesiion 
with the Greaham Trust an aJteniativc to the Royal Society 
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of Arts scliemft, and tJitf Town Ckrk inijiiirtd on Ffibrufipy 35, 
]909, wliiit were the inosl preswing needs of the IiisUtution 
" to prevent its removal from the City of London " At this 
stngc, on starch 9, lOOQj the Koyal Cotuinission on University 
t*>]ueaiioii in I^jtidon infornicd tlie Institution that the 
Coin I illusion regsirded it as coming within ttieir reference. 
Lord Aldenhom, the rrcsidont of the London Institution, and 
Mr. K. W. Krftzer, tlie Principal Librarian and Secretitry, furnislied 
n statement to the CoinmiBsion and gave evidence before them on 
t'chniary £4,191D, and tlie Ciisurinnn of tlie Coniinissioii suggested 
tiiat the Institution niigiit bsi utilised fur a School of Oriental 
fjangqages or for the study of higher conitJierclnl subjects. Lord 
Aldenliain stated that tlie Proprietors were divided,and that while 
some of tiieni “ reguided wdth great desire the educational value of 
the Institution" and would Ije prepared to do anything and SAcri lice 
anything that tiiey thought would prouiote education and the 
original objects of the Institution, others regarded it as a coni- 
fortable elub, and would opirosc bitterly anything tliat interfered 
with tiliat; wldle some again held the "preposterous notion " ttiat 
the property of tlie Institatioii might Isj solri and the proceeds 
divided among the incmliers.* 

In June, 1911, the Cromer Comniittee issued their First 
Interim Report." in w'hich they suggested that the si to ami 
buildings of the fjondon Institution should, if pofisihle. be acijtiired 
for tlie purposes of the School. The Committee pointed out that 
tho negotiations witli the Comuiittce of ilanugemeiic and the 
Proprietoi-H of tho Ltuidon Institution must finally bo conducted 
by His ^fajesty's Govemniont, but otlered to assist in bringing tbo 
negotiations to a satisfactory conclusion, '(‘he Keport was accom¬ 
panied by plans drawn iip by Professor F. M, Simpson, F.R.LR.A., 
showing whrtt atiditions and alterations should bo made in the 
buildings of the fjOiidon Institution to adapt them for the 
piirtxMics of the School, and stated that tlieir cost was estimated 
by the Connuittcc at from i;20,000 to £25,000. The negotiations 
were conducted 1>etween Dr. Hestb, acting on beiialf of the 

> Svis Ajiljeiidix to KifSt Heportof Royal Coiumiaston tm UiiSv«rsiU t:iilyc»Hon 
in lAGiidai^ iiYln ^CVL price |>(>, | 

* Jhttiriiii HujiortoF (bliisb imlia) Orieninl i3tudie.>4 CcmmuHtHB (Cd, .MSn , tirice 
W,). Tlta iSoport W by Appoudiem rf]alili)f to thn nito atitl 

haildhigs. libnry, Ic^l constilutloii. anU Kiuindal jratiiioii of tbe UfKloii 
In>Wmt|on. it also conlainii a iiotG on tliU Borli'li School of Oriental Ullguji^ 
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GovcriiiHviit, aiu] n i^peciul Com ti lit tee of tlie IiistitutiQn, tuid 
were cni-n^l out siiccesiiifulfy. Tlic fropiietorx gave liidr assent 
to tlie ^heint* subtiiitted to ttjuhi at a general iiieotiiig on 
Mareli ^3, 1012; and tlie text of the London Institutioiii 
1 1 ransfer) Hi|] itvas iiiiiiied in May, In the debate on the Second 
Heading of the BiH in tlie lluusu of Ivirds on October 8, 11# 12, 
Lord lliddaiur. then I^mi Cliaucollor, slated on l>ehal£ of the 
CovernnicTil tliat a grant of X t.OOO would ije made to the new 


ScIiocjI, and that X2o,(K#0 would be expended on adapting the 
bnildings of ttie London Iinttitulion for liie School. Tlie Hoyal 
Assent was given lo the Hill on I>ecetii1ier i:i, iai2. 

Under the Act the real property of the fnalilution, i.r., the 
land and bidIdingH, were vested in I I.M. Comniiasioncr* of Works 
for the purposes of and in connexion with the School of OrkntuI 
Studies. The fnnda belonging to the Institution, including 
Xtin.OOO fnoinina]) inve.Hted in Consols, together with XI 2,000 and 
such further .‘•urn as the Treasury ♦'might approve "out of moneys 
provided by I'arliainciit, were placed at the dis|Kisa| of the 
Institution (1) for the discharge of all the liabilities of the 
Institution, (2) for the purpose of paying to each Proprietor 
a sum of X23 in inspect of each share held by him, and for 
compensating each life nieinliei' on a correspond trig basis,* and 
(3) for the payment of pensions or lump .sums in lieu thereof for 
tlie benefit of the faist and preHciit members of the ntalf of the 
Itislitulioii and their families as the Committee of the Institution 
in their diacreiion might think lit * Certain books and immusetipCs 
agreed upon by the Com mission era of Works and tl*e Conmiittee 
of Management of the Institutioii were retained by the Institution 
for immediate traiiHfcrence to public institutions dctcriivhicd by 
the Committee of Management. Under this piovjsioti some 
valuable books utkI maiuisci i]its were transferrecl by the 

.. British MuHcum, and others to the Library at 

the Guildhall. The Commiflaioners were also given power to 
transfer any property other than real property" (including the 


ai.(l tweiay-foar ulher rmiirwtow, uiclediuj^ Sir Homewood 
CrowfoN, tile City Soheiter, atid Dr. Edwin Fre»brie|d, tlio two PraprjatOra who 
ware eliiuity nHi|)oimil4a for iJie tnoTcmont for rclaiuit,^ the lTii.tiiutioa in the City 

of Uiia.«i. geoemudy li.inled tba .. reeved by them n„<lrr the Act 

[nmonnlnig in nil to d-Uili m Lord Cmmer »nil l4iitl Curgoii, for tlie iinrtioi^, of 
T trao^fened tlie fund ti 

(lie NhoFtly ftftntsf Il 9 fuumlikt.EDIk. 

^ I Kavo mA qu^Ud tJjc ejincfe wonh of t|io Act. 
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Hbrury of over 100,000 volutiieii) vedited in iLeiii by the Act^ to 
the Governing' Uculy of the Stihool of Oriental Studies upon the 
ostabii^biuent nf the School. Tiie Act further provided for the 
ereiitian of a IjKxly of persons designated as Continuing Meiid>ersH 
wlio were to be entitled for sq long as tliey deaii^d to the 
eschisive use of two rooms, tlie veading-rqoin und sniokiiig-roDiiL 
respectively, and to such nee of the libraiy, theatre, and other 
luiildiugs and properly vested in the CoinniiHsioncTS as was in 
the opinion of tlic Cozninissioiiera reasotuiVile and not C4ikulaicti 
Ui int-ei'fere with the main pur[>04Mj-s for wliieh the property 
■wm intctnded to be useii. The Coniintihig ^Jeiuliurs consist of 
Proprietors and otlier persons who had certain righla in tlie 
Institution when the Act was passed^ The Act fnrtiier provided 
that the Continuing embers, should ix^ aubject to the obligation 
to pay an annual s<ubseriptioD of two guineas lo applied for 
ibeir own beneHt; and fnrLher, that if in any y€*ar the inconie 
derived fi'oiii 3nl:>scrtptions and an}" voluntary' jiriyment.^ made by 
or on Ijehalf of the Coniinuiiig Meiiil>ers ahould fall helow' £170, 
tlien at the conclusion of that year the rights of the Continuing 
Meinhera should be hnalEy determined. ^J'here is no pi'ovision for 
the creabiou of new Continuing Menibei'sJ 

The Treasury requested the Cixaner Committee to supervise, 
in conjUEietion witli a repreaeutalive of HA[. Ofiice of Works^ the 
iieceasary alterations to Ixs carried out at the Ijondon Institution, 
and Rjinetionod tho ctnployineut of Professor F, M. Simpson as 
architect. They stipulated« however^ tliat the detailed plans 
should he approver!, not only hy HAh Crtice of Works and the 
Coninuttce, but also by the i-cprcsentatives of a iuuid>cr of the 
IxxlieH which would eventually be represented on the Governing 
BcKiy of the School. This protes.^ took some tiinCp and was pro¬ 
longed considerably by the necessity for entering into negotiatioiiH 
with the owners of large new buildings in course of erection on 
the cast side of the School. Mr. Frank Baines, M.VXb,a Principal 
Architect of the Office of Worka^ settled with tlse owners a party- 
wall awai'd, and arranged for important concessions to be made 

* After iieg^u^iAtthe OfTii^ of Work^ us neoemher, iei6, i^l« 

Whotft thts pru|wrly ullwr thun real [>ro|tert^V irt tlie Llovernin]^ Body, Mubj«“fc 
lo thti cemdition thal ihe LSoi'erniA^ Body t^boukl not sell or lend any of iV^e 
bopk^ of tlw Library" without the of tbfr ** Uontiuubig Meiebcirs^^ dr 

filing Hucli cOHSenl, of ibc OtBee of Works, who are to l>e the linul urbilent 
in CIvM of dinai^reenieut dn thsa nutter l?FlW«dn like tiDverniTi.^ Body and the 
&pntinuip^ Memlkcv^ 
iVo. It 
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lo the School, Ijoth in regam to t(if height of tlie new building 
lilul the line of white Ijricks in iUs cunAtructieu, wliich prevented 
the School from being materiiillj' uflected Ly loan of light, Tlut 
plans were finally completed and oppi-oveil in MnrcJi. 1 !J 14, By tliftt 
time there v/an a strike in the building trade and the OJhce of 
Works was unable to issue tiie contract for the building until tln^ 
following Xoieitiber, four months after the outbreak of the W’ar 
In Juimary, J1JJ4. a City Appeal fommittec was constituted 
under the ehairnmuBhip of Sir .Montagu Turner, a former member 
uf Jxfrd lieay s Coiiiinittet?, Chairuian of ilie Charivted Bank of 
India, Australia, and Cliiim,' Lj comicxioii with the work of this 
Comiinttee. the Lord Mayor, Sir T. Vansittart Bowater. Jield 
a Maiwiou House Meeting on May <1. in oi-der to raise funds 

for the ^IiooL Lord Cromer, owing to illness, was unable to 
attmid the Meeting, and I^rd Cur«>n of Kcdleaton moved the 
following rosolutiuii, whicii was seconded by Lord Bf-ny : 

" That in view of the great imperial and commercial 
interests dependent on adequate provisiuii lieing niiuie for 
mstruction in the languages, tlig literature, and the social 
customs of Oriental and African countries, tins meeLing desires 
heartily to support the scheme for the fimmialioii of a School 
of Oriental Studies in the City of London.' 

^rd Inehj^pe and Mr. KaithfuJI Begg (as Chairman 

of the touijcd of the Jxindou Chamber of (k)miuerde) secondeil 
the following resolution;_ 

"That this meeting desires to coiiniiond to the coinmerciiil 
coiiiiminity of the City of Ljiidon, and to the general public, an 
appeal for the funds necessary to enable the School of Oriental 
Studies to beopei,«l in 111],'; on a satisfactory financial Ijdsis." 

A vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor wa.s proposed liy Lord 
Turner seconded by Sir Montagu 

The City Committee wim merged in u large,- Committee in 1 £H G, 
o whiciy^rd Curzon became Chairman,and which includes amon^r 

r'“J. 1 ^ Chainl.rlain, tlhclmsfmd: 

^.d Crewe^ I^rd Orey of Faliodeu, Ixud Hardiugc of Penshurst, 

o Kk ^bu 

of Black buni, I^rd Reay. and Sir Marcus Samuel, Bart. 
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The object of the Coiiiiiiittee was to rm^ ao endowment fund 
of £150,000. It has aectired up to the present alfont £2^^,000 in 
tlie form of capital, and over £3,000 a year in the fonn of 
Hubsorlptions for three or five years. The present Lord .Mayor. 
Sir Williaij] Dunn, Bart, although not formalJy a iiietiiber of 
tlic Oriental Studies CoTauiittee like liis predecessors in oHicCj^ 
has taken a particularly active part in tfie work of the Appeal 
Committee. 

The view of the Ciovurniiient in regaii:! to tlic relation of tlic 
School to the University of London was affeeted by the views of 
the Kuyal Coinniissiofi, whoso final Report was dated Mareb 27, 
1913. A a suited above, tlie Rcay Committee liad reported that the 
School should be incor[iOTated in the University. At llie date of 
their Report University College had already been i*o incoi poraied 
(on Jannary 1, and the Act for the incorporation of Kings 

College had received the Royal Assent; the latter College was 
incoi^pomted on January 1, UHOh. The (jUestion was one wddeh 
closely aifected the School, as the Renj^ Rejjort proposed that it 
sliould be built up from the miclcna of Oriental teaching at the 
two Colleges (see above, pp. 11-12), The Iloyal Coiniiii8,siun, while 
approving of the proposals of the Kcay Committee in general, 
recoil I mended that iacorpoiation should not take place until the 
University as a wdiole had been reconstituted in accoi'danec witli 
the plan w'hich they advocated, and that the School should then 
form “ A Univereity Department of Oriental Studies governed by 
a Delegacy of the Senate " ; in the meantime they recoin mended 
that it ahould be established as a School of the Uinvcrsity.^ The 
Government endorsed the views of the Royal Coinuilesion ami 
requested the Cromer Committee to assist them by preparing the 
first draft of a Charter, on the lines suggested. Lord Crew'e, as 
Secretary of State for India, applied to the Privy Couned for 
a Charter for the School (see Gazetie^ February 10, iyi4i. 

Various iiotlies, includiiig tlie Senate of the University of Ix>ndon, 
the Jjonduii Counts,' Council, the BritiKh Academy, and the Royal 
Asiatic Society, iiiade representatious in regard to the Draft 
Charter, whicli finally ij^Kuetl on June 5, lOlfi. 

I Fliml Ec|Xirt of Royal CciiiiajLrairiiQ on UnivemiLy KilEmitiDn fu I^Fhln^n 
6717, pHcv Hi 1^4 ppL rnttl Fur tli^ viow^ oflicUally 

on of iha (lovfcrnmjsnt in rvgnnl lO ihv uf iuiXkr^L^omiioiL 

see (1) by Morley on Snpl^nibcr 'JTh UN til, in iIil^ iloLLM of 

re)p] itsk to iiotBlIon h by r. Cp . Lioy6 ajifI Hh W. J. Collj iin on M arcb 10, 10Hi, 
hi llHi riuuneof Commons. 
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Undef the CliArterp Sir John PiieacoLt Hewett, (J.C.S.L* C.LhL, 
formerly Lieuteimnt-Goveinor the Utiiud Provinces of Agra 
imd Oudlip was appointed Hi^t Clmirinan of the Govertiing Ikid}^ 
aiid its first meeting Ava.s held at the Offices of the Board of 
Education^ tinder the chairnsanalsip of the President of tlie Boards 
the Rt. Hon* Artiiur HcnderBOii^ M on June 22^ 1&16. At that 
jiieeiing the present writer was asked to act jis Honorary 
Secretary of the Governing Body, a position wliieh he held until 
Mai-ch 10, ISllTj when he was obliged to resign owing to the 
prcsaurc of other dntieH, 

On October 20, 1^16, Div R Denison Ross, CJ.H, Keeper of 
the Stein Aiitii|tiities at the Britieh Musuniii, previously Professor 
of Persian at University College, Principal of tlic Calcutta 
Madrasah, and Officer in Charge of the Records of the Government 
of India, w^as appointed Director of the School, to take office on 
November 1, 

On June JO, 1016, the School forxvanhjd to the Senate of 
the University of London the cozniniinication rtMiiilnsd under 
Article IX of the Charter before the Goveming B^xly could make 
the 6rat appointineiita to the teaching atatf. On DecernIjer 13, 
1916, the Senate resolved to traniifer, under certain conditional to 
the School, n« from January 1, 1017, the ineziibers of the atnffis of 
the Oriental Doparlmenta at University and Kings Colleges other 
than those wdio did not deaire to lie iso transferred. All the 
teachers eoncerned at the Iayo College^, ej^cept two, accepted the 
jjroposals of the Sebooh hut it should be pointed out that certain 
Oriental subjects, e,g. Egyptology^ Assyriology, and Hebreiv at 
University College, and Assyriology and HebreiiV at King's 
Collcgep continue to Ijc tauglitat those Colleges. The Senate on 
the same occasion decided to transfer on loan to tlie Sclicml books 
immediately needed for the teaching w'ork of tfie transferred 
teacheni, and to consider at a later date the question of the 
transfer of other Oriental IBooks to the School. 

The*'China Association's Scliool for Practical Chinese'Vwhich 
for some years had carried on teaching successfully in cotijunction 
wdth the authorities of Kings College, resolved, with the con¬ 
currence of the Delegacy of the College, to transfer ita support 
to the School of Oriental BtudieSj and to pay its ineorne, 
amounting to about £350 a year^ to the School, for a period 
of five years. 
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On Novembei' 28. IDIG, the School applied for adniissioii 
a Sohool of the University. 

A pre]iiiimaTy eivnoiiujccment wtis issiued in December, IfllG, 
Arid the School opened its dcFirs to HtudeiiLs on Jaiiuiuy 18, JG17. 

Tlie charge of tlic Scliool bnddingH was fornjalJy trazisreried 
from Lf>rd Cromer's ComiiuLtee and tJm Office of Works to the 
Governing Body aw from January fi, 1917. 

On January 29, 1917, Lon.1 CrDincr, wlio had taken so active 
a part in the pioniotion uf the scheme for the School, died. 
Lord Cnr^on of Kcdlcston, who had been Acting-Cbairinan of the 
Oriental Studies Coinmitteo since Lord Cmiijer's illness in 191+, 
Hiiceeeded him aa ChairMiam and the final ntecling of the 
Committee took place on Febritaiy 22, 1917. The final Kepurt 
of the Coinmittee to the India Office was dated )Jarch 2G, 1917. 

On Fohruary 29, 1917, the School was formally opened by 
H.M* the King. An accoinit of the memorable proceedings is 
given ill tbfi present issue of the Bulletin (see p. 23). 

To this recoi-d J desire to add one final fact. The number 
of students taken over in January last by the School from 
the pre-existing institutions was 9, a number much less than 
the normal owing to the War ' the total number of names on the 
register has now (July, 1917) increased to 125, including many 
who devote their whole time to their w'ork at tlie tSebooh 

I may perhaps be allowed the privilege of adding to the 
foregoing sketch a personiil notL% lii the first place I should nay 
that my paper is intended to be read with the Report of the 
Heay Committee and the Interim Report of tlie Cromer Comndttce, 
to wdnch it is only a supplement; they are both needed in order 
to Bee the facts in something like their true perspective. In the 
second place. I have not attempted any estimate of the servkee of 
the many distinguished, able, and unselfish [lei-sons who have 
fought tlu-ough long veal's to bring a School Uke ours into 
existetice^ and of whom some have not lived to see the sub^tazitial 
measure of success which it has already achieved* ! shall 
he forgiven if 1 speak only of Lend Cromer, of wliose 
memory vvo all think w^ith aficctloimto veneration ; and of 
Ivord Rcay and Ijord Curzon, vvho lievoted so mucti time, thought, 
and energy to the initial and to the final stages, respectively, of 
tlie creation of the 8cliooL To any of the living who may tViink 
that their names or their serviees ought io have i>cen more 




or tiif: wiiwh. 


»p«ciAlly recorded, f cjin only expresa regret tliat Uie scope of this 
tirlicle lioa mode it iiopossible, f may perhaps, however, express 
heiu my aenae of the services rendered by tJie public Press tu our 
School during tlie last few years ; and eapccmlJy to the Times 
and its " Educational Supplement", the D>i.ihj Teleffntph, and Uie 
Ifftmin;/ Pmi, which have given us inost vnlimhie sup[>ort, and 
have, no doubt, helped largel3" to educate public opinion. 

It is not only against indiHcreiice that tlie advocates of the 
School have liad to struggle, but against a Jealousy tiased on the 
conviction that the number of students of Oriental languages in 
this country was bound always to lie strictly liuiitcd, and that 
the new' Sclioo) could only exist at tile cxjieiise of ii» livalK. 
The last feiv laoiiths have already proved the futility of that 
conviction, for the Sciiool has grown and increased witlioiit taking 
a single student from another University. It is my own sincere 
Iwlief (bascfl oil analogies referred to in the Reay Het»rt> Hiat 
the iiiiereat created iii Oriental studies bj' our SeJiool, with the 
eiglit millions of pjpulatiou of Greater Ijoiidon within reach of its 
doors, will help the older Schools greatly, and will add imiireetly 
hut with 1 11 a short time to the munljeiTi of their students and to 
their influenci^. 

Our history is desperately longer titan it ought to have ijceit. 
It hoe taken iiinety-niue years to set on foot a School of Oriental 
Studies (111 a scale at all adetjiiate to the lletiopolis of the Rrltish 
Euiidre, and even now tlie School has not the income regarded us 
rt luinimiiin by two Goveniiiient Comiiiittees and a Royal Com¬ 
mission. Thk nuembelHshed article is not intended as nn apjieal, 
so I limit myself here to this statement of the facte, in the hoi.m’ 
that nmuy generous readers 11103 - coiiiiiiunicute with the Chuiitiiuii 
or Director of the School forth with. 

Finally-, I cannot help thinking with compassion and synipatliv 
Ilf the arrays of Coiiiriiittees and Secretaries who ploughed tiie 
sands of public indiHcrenoe in the prust, am] despaired'’< though 
xvroiigh') of the com inotiwealth. If I belonged to the land of the 
Itiaing Sun, I should no duuU feel coiiaciou-s that in writing this 
article 1 was offering up a welcome sanriHce to the spirits of the 
great achotaru of tlie past, WiJsoii. Gust. Yule, and others, the 
Htreiiuous advocates of our cause in their own dnv. May our 
School become a shrine worthy of their name and fame/ 

1'. *1. 11 aim h;. 
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THE OPENING CEHEMONV. 


N February 23riJ, IDIT, the fjcliool ul Orieutal Studios, London 



1/ Iiiytitution, vvHH formally opcn^sd by Majesty King 

(.leorge V, The Kii^g was accoinji^iiied on this occasion by the 
Queen and Priiicc^^is Man% and the Royal Parly inchided the 
i'oiintess of Airlie, Mary TrefuaisH Mr. H. A. L. Fiaher^ 

Minister of E^iueationp Ixsrd J J jltoiip J^ord Stainroi-dhaii], Colonel 
tlie Hon. C. Willoughljyp Commander Sir Charles Cust, and 
Sir Clive Wigrain, 

The Royal eaiTiage wa^ drawn by four liorses, with po^tilionet 
and outriders in scailet coats. The route to the city was by way 
of tlie Mall^ Victoria RtnlMiiikmcnt, Mansion llouscp Princes Street, 
and Moorgate Street. The ancient ceremony of presenting tlic 
pearl-hand led sword of tlic City of Laiidon look place at the City 
Ixnindaryon tlie Embankmont at tlie west end of Temple GardeiiSp 
the I»rd Mayor, ivho was accoiiipanied by the SheriH's, presenting 
tlie sword in time-honoured fasiiioin 

On the arrival at the School^ wdiere a guard of honour had 
l^eti provided hy tlie University of London Odicers Training 
(■orps, their Majesties ^verc received by Lord and J^dy Cnr^on 
and Sir John Hewlett (Chairman of the Goveiiiing Body). 
Proceeding to the Contiiitjiiig .Mcmbeni' llooii]^ Sir John Hew eit 
presented to the King the followring [iiemlieis of tlie Ooverriing 
RiKly: Liedt."CoL Sir Alfred Peai-ce Could {\Mce-Cbancellor of 
the Univefiiity of Ixuidoiih Sir Charles Lyall (Chairnian of ihe 
Academic Organisation Coinuiitleo of the School)p Sir ifontagw 
Turner (Chairman of the P'1 nance and Cieneral Purposes Coin in it tec 
of the .School and of the Executive of the Appeal CoinmittreL 
Mr, P- J- Harfcog (Hoiioiury Secretary), I>i'. PI JDenison Bosh 
(D irector of the School), and Profe.ssor F, M. Simpson (ArchiLect 
of the new huilding?ii A proccSv'^iou was formed to the Libraiy, 
where the opening cercuiony ivo^ held. As their MajeaticR entered 
the fiibi'ary and proceeded to the dais, the orciiestra of Trinity 
College of Musicj conducted by Sir Frederick Bridge (King 
P^ward Professor of Music in the Univei'sity of Ijondonh played 
the Xatioiinl Antheim 
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A tliiitingiiialietl mid reprrsciiliitivii gfttliering of iipwai-dg of 
y0(> pei:soh^ was pifes^nt at Ihe ceremony. On llie dais with 
theii- Majesties were; Sir John Hewett, :Monsieur Boyer (Director 
of the fWis School of Oriental Languages), The Kt. lion. Austen 
Ghaiiilierlaiii, M.P„ Mr. II, K. C?oles, I'Jie Marc^ness and ^[arcInoiiesR 
of Crewe, Earl and Coiiittesv Curzoii of Kedleston, The Rt. lion. 
Andrew Fisher, The Ht. Hon, H. A, L Fisher ami Mrs. Fisher, 
,Mi-. J, W*. Gilbert. Sir Alfre<l IVarce Gould, His Excellency the 
Jiip«ne,se Anihaiwador, Sir John Jordan. K.C B, (M inister to China), 
and Lady Jordan, Lient,-Oeii. Sir C. Macreody, K,C.Ii.. and 
I^dy Macreudy, Sir Tlionnis .Mackeiistie, Tite Uni Mayor of 
London and tlie Ijnly Mayoress, His Excellency the Persian 
Minister, tlie Russian Charge d'AHaireH. Uni and Udy Sandhurst, 
this lit. Hon. and Mrs, \V. I', .Schreiner, Urd and Udy 
Sydenham, ami their Majestka' suite. 

Sir John Hewett, G.G.S.L, C.l.E., addressing the King, s^Ji'd ;_ 

May it l‘LEASE vouk MAJE-STyt The Governing Body of the 
School of Oriental Studies, Uiidoti Institution, desire to express 
to your Majesty their hninble duty on the occoaion of the visit 
winch your .Majesty has iavid us to-day in order to declare tlie.se 
hutidings open. Your .Majesty has already conferred prestige on 
the School by Ijceotning its Tatnoii, and this further mark of"yonr 
interact in its welfare will alfbrd great iiiccntive and encuurage- 
inent to the Governing Body in the task before thein. 

The creation of a great School of Oriental Studios in the 
Capital, ndeijuate to tlie necd.s of an Empire which includes nearly 
four hundred million Orientals, has Iwen long conteiiiplatcd and 
too long delayed. Teaching in Oriental languages has indeed 
been given in Undon, both at University College and at King's 
College, for many years past and by scholars of high distinction, 

but this teaching has been on a scale limited bv narrow’ 

re^oiircew. 

Our School has been founded in general accordance with the 
recommendations of a Departmental Cominittco of the Treasurv' 
presided over by Urd Reay. and of a Departmental Committee 
of the India Office, presided over by the late Uni Cromer, mid. 
during Urd Cromer'e illness, by Dirti Curxon of Kcflleslon We 
have had many helpers, hut to these three statesmen onr Scliooi 
o^ves a greater ddit than to any otiieR. With tim rest of the 
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nation, we inoiim the deat]i of IjoiiI Cromer, in whom our 
Institution haa lost a devoted frienfi ami wim counsel lor. It m 
s£id that, though he livoti to see the Sthool at work, he passed 
iiwuy before its fortiial opening. 

Tlio iSeiiate of the Univerntty of London have consented to 
transfer to the School the Orientai Departments of Univemtv 
iuid King^a Colleges, and steps are Ijeing taken to carryout the 
ter Ilia of the Article of the Kot’al Charter granted to us which 
provides that, ^ubjoet to compbance svitli the University Statutes, 
the School shall be a School of the University of London. We 
regard the inheritance of University traditions as a valuable and 
important factor in our coiiHtitution ; and we hope to work in 
cordial harmotiy and oo-operation with thu older Universities, 
whoso Oriental School, parbicnlarly those at Oxford and 
(■amijrldgei have won so high and deficrvcd a reputation. Under 
the terms of our Charter these Univei'sitieH arc repi esented on our 
(iovernifig Body. 

'File main block of the beautiful buildings which your Majesty 
iiafl consented formally to open for the purposes of this School 
was originally deHignc^d for ihe London Institution^ a Literary 
yociety founded at the beginning of the lai^t century, which hafl 
a long and interesting history, ft was wdtli the concurvcnco of 
the Proprietoni of the London Institution that an Act of 
Far!iament vvas passed in 1912 transfei i ing their site and 
huildings to your ilnjcsty's Commissioners of Works for the 
purposes of the School of Oriental Studies. Parliament iilao 
voted a aum of £25,000 for llie restoration of these biiildingH and 
for the cieciion of our new block of Heventeen elaisfi-r«niiN on 
vacant ground adjacent to tlie main block. Your 31ajeaty*s 
Uoverimient, the Government of India, and the Lmdon County 
Council have made ijiibstantial grants to the School. We consider 
oiii-Hclves eRpecialJy forlntmte in having our home sn ttie centre of 
the City of I^iidon, and wc arc indebted to the Lord Mayor and 
the Corf>oratiou and to Hcvenil of the great City Companies for 
generous suppf^rb But wdiite our buildings are nnif|ue in 
character and adminibly situated, we are still short of ihe income 
neccfisary to carry on the School on the footing for wddeh it is 
desir^ned ; we trust thuL this deficiency may f^nickly be made up 
from private liberality, and, if necessary, by further aid from 
public sources. 
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the umm objectii of the ScIioqI may beexprcsaetl aHtolJoivs:^ 

F «'»(, to provide a. place wJiere our young men who will 
presently he engaged in governing or garrisoning the Oi-iental 
«ml African parts of the Kinpire may loam the Iniignages 
and study the literntuTCj the religions, and the custofiie of 
the peoples with whenn they will bo soon be brought into 
contact, and their inHuence over whom will largely depend 
upon thoir familiarity with indigonoiia character, ideas, and 
institutions. 

Sccomthj, to offer a training to tiiose who are about to 
proceed to the same countries to take jiart in caniiiicrciiil 
enterprise or other a^ ocatioiiB, or for purposes of study and 
research, 

Tliivflty, to furnish to the Capital of the Empire a meeting- 
grr^und and focus for scholars from the Eaat of various 
nationalities, where, on their visits to this country, they may 
be assured of a sympathetic welcoTne, and find ut hand, if 
they desire them, op pur tuni ties for study among those engaged 
in kindred pursuits. 


^ Ue wish iiioi-e especially to cmpliasisie the tiiipoitance of this 
School as a centre of Indian studies, and its creation os in some 
measure a recognition of the great position which India occupies 
in the Hiiipirv. 

Wo take your Majesty's gracious presence a.s a sign that your 
Majesty is fully cognisant of and impressed with the importance 
to the Enipire of the study of Oriental and African languages 
and civilizations on a scale which Great Britain, alone among 
great countries of tlte world interested in tiie Kast, has no^ 
hitherto regarded as necessary; and we have planned that our 
Schwi shall be at least equal to the OrieiitoJ Schools in foreign 
capitals, and adequate to imperial needs, W'c propose to teach 
the languages of eight hundred million people. The imports and 
exports of the United Kingdom alone with the peoples of whom 
we are to teach the languages amount to iietween two and thiee 
hundred millions sterJing annually. Hut the magnitude of our 
scheme eaimot be expressed in terms of mgnev or of the mere 
number of languages tauglit. Our teaching is only a means to an 
end, Ihe greatness and solidarity of this vast Empire in its 
mlcTiml and its extcnml relations re-at on the comprehension of 
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Atid tlie juat and pyitipntlniLiu dealing witli, men infinitely V'ariecl 
in mee, i^ligion, speech, cljaracter, and upbringing- belled e 

that tJie training given in our School will luatcrially coritribnLe iu 
tlifl fuller real lotion of t!ie naLion'H itJeala in the diiitant pait^ of 
your iSajesty’a doniituonH, imd to the prosperity and the efficient 
working of the Empire ns a whole. If, wLtii the appmval of your 
^lajesty'ii Govertiinent, we are stalling our new career at this 
crisis, it is Iwcause we are deeply convinced that the task we Imve 
to fulfih l>oth in view of the War and of the period wdiieh will 
i mined lately follow', could no longer be safely neglected or 
ddayetl. 

Wc (Jesire to exprus^« to Her Majesty the Queen our linns hi e 
ditty and sincere pleasui-e at her presence bero to-day, W e are 
well aware of the great intercjit which Her ^lajesty has Khovvn in 
the higher education of wonseiir and we hope that, e^pcciallj^ in 
view' of the part which woincn doctors and otlicr women workers 
play in the blast, Her Jfajesty will take a special interest in this 
School. We alread}" have w’oiiioii tcachei's and women student*, 
and eijual oppoitunitice will be given in every way to men and 
women alike. 

We desire humbly to thank 3 ^oiir ^!aje*tie,s for your presence 
to-day to sanction and encourage our great undertakings 


The King, on rising to repl\'. said : — 

My LuRra, La1>IES and (^KSTLEMEN, — 1 thank you for yuur 
loyal and dutiful address. 

1 am glad to he the Patron of the Sclioo-l of (Oriental Studie?^, 
and it givcH me |>articular giatification to take part to-day in the 
ccrcmony of opening thia tine building in which tlie Sehool is 
hencefoi th to carry on ila work. 

I cannot ,^nlfictcntly emphasiKc the wide scope and vast 
iiiiportatico cpf that ivork. Tlie School will afford fresh oppor¬ 
tunities of study to tfinse servic&s wfiicli have Ihceii the pioneer of 
progress and the iiistrument of good goveriinicrit in India and 
Egypt. It will fiiruish with a fuller teehnieat equipment the 
pioneers of oomuieico iiiul industr}'^ whu in caeh suct'CHsive 
generation nndertake the ihit^^of upholding the honoured fame of 
Hritish trade in the Ea.Ht. Ju work will serve to develop the 
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sytiipiitliy whitK ilrc^Ady lio Imppily Wtvve-c^ii my 

mid tliQfse of ii]y Fiir Eastern Ally, Japan. But iiiore than this is 

to be looked for froin the ScliooL 

If it happily aiiftjpcds in iiaparting to the piipila sent out im 
teachers of anselHsh govenimeut and eivili/ied conirnerce a dcarei- 
couiprehonBioo of the thoughts and lives of tiie div'Ci^ae races of 
the East, the good cHects of that snccesa wilt extend far lieyond 
the iiiiniediate and tangible results. The ancient liteiHturc and 
the art nf India are of unbuie interest in the history of human 
endeavour. 1 look to the School to f|uicken public interest in i),e 
futelleetual tinditioii of that great continent and to promote and 
assist the labours of rho students in tliese departnienta of know¬ 
ledge, to the mutual advantage of lioth countries. 

The School is aljoiit to open its doors in the midst of an 
tinijaralkled crisis in the world’s history. Eor more than two 
years the peoples of my doniiiiions with loyalty and devotion 
have vied with each otlier in offering their bhaMl and treasure for 
the prosecution of a rightenvis war. The sense of common .sacrifice 
and coiunion endeavour haa drawn iis nil nearer to one another in 
feeling ami sympathy. Jleanwldle we beljevc that the peaceful 
labours of this Institution in spreading accurute and Bciontific 
knowledge of Eastern life and thought will foster the spirit of 
loyalty and patriotism and knit together hUII closer the many 
nations of my Empire. 

I am very conscious of how imieb we owe to those distinguished 
scholars and stntesiiien whose undaunted efforts Imve largely aided 
in establishing this School. I deeply regi'ct that one of the niiiat 
illustrious, I»rd Cromer, has not been permitted to see the 
completion of his share in the work. Had Jie Jived iiis wise 
judgment and unrivalled experience would Imve been of priceless 
value ill council. I recogiiiiie and appreciate the debt of gratitude 
which this Sell (Mi owes to the public-spirited benefactors who 
liave contributed so iibemlly to its endowment fiiiiti. J,, so doing 
tliey have rendered a service to the Empire, aiid I trust tiiat the 
bcnefieeiiee of the conimimily will endow the School with funds 
adequate tg ail the demaiida wldcli may be made upon its tcachinff 
eapatity, ^ 

I now declare the Sdiool of Oriental Studies open. May Gw] 
Idess iLs labours in the advancciiient of learning, unitv, and good 
government among my people of every race and language, 
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Tlie Et. lIoiiL Eurl Ciirzon Kedkj^toii* Iv.O.^ G.C,SJ„ 
G.C.I-K-^ Clituriiifiii of the Gencinl Couiiiiiitefl^ f^poka as follo^vs:— 

Voui- Majesty haw taken part, if I may say ao^ in a niemoTiiWe 
eereianiiv. It marka the eiul of one pcriwl and the Ijenji 1111111^5 of 
anotl lur. For year ^4 th c I'fl ha vt e 2 : ialed n leans of fol loT^vi 11 ^ Orien tal 
studies, l>oth at King's College anil at Univei^ity College In 
London, ^juite apart from tlie larger eKetts which Jiavc been made 
at the old academic iiistitiitioiia of Qjiford and Carnbridge. Hut 
now* for the first time, tliose efforts ai\=^ to be co-ordinated amiHed, 
and centralized in the Metropolis of the Empire. Henceforth %ve 
rtliall feel that we are not behind the similar institutions that 
exist at Paris, at Petrograd, and — if I may it with bated 
brealij—at Berlin. (Laughter,) Henceforward 1 hope we shall 
not be Ijeltind those rivals or those eiieiuics in our e^]^ipment for 
that win eh is an essential part of tlie duty of the Einpirc. (Hear, 
hear.) \^'e place leproscntativeB of Oxford and Cambridge upon 
onr Goveroiiig Body^ and we hope to work in the elosest and most 
cordial eo-operation with them, (Hear, liear.) 

It is nearly ten yeani ago since the CQniinittec was formed, 
under the chairmanship of J^rd Reay, which laid down the plan 
of this School of Oriental pStudies. ^lay 1 iidd a word to what 
your Majesty said of Lord Cromer ? I cannot exaggerate the 
debt which this Institution, no lesa than the Empire at large, owes 
to that eminent iimii. (Hear, hear.) He devoted to this purpose 
all the cntl nisi asm, a^lduity, and organizing capacity which 
elmracteriKcd everything he did. Nothing waa too Minall for him 
to deal with, nothing was tiw big for him to grasp. His friends 
and the public wdll alw'ays regaril this Institution os one of the 
lesser monuments to his meinory. It will serve—although no 
such service is needed — to keep alive the mciiior}^ of that gieat 
inaOj who was a true friend of all Eastern peoples, iig well as 
a great servant of the State. (Hear, hear.) 

East West 

And now os to the objeetti of this Institution. I do not look 
upon it merely as an educational centre, where aclministrators and 
soldicFS, merchants and miasionatiea, will learn the languages^ 
study the history, and absorb the custom.s of the East. That, 
indeedj is its primary object. We hope to send forth those 
persons in every spliere lietter equipped for the work that they 
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*“ ‘1“ Ci>,v. 

‘ ’> a.H thf City has responded to the appeal, eplendUJy L 

V me of the City (Jdn,panics have ^ven, I hope that tlieir 
Wener^ity ,a not yet exhausted, (Hear. hear.» J confront von 

t r 1 Inoo l^^menUbJe fact that, while we are aindn.. 

at £ 14,000 a year, we have at present only £ 10 . 500 , of whieli 

mo,e than £.,o00 can lie regarded as permanent, the reinaimJer 
Uins «u Wi jtiona for a short term of years. W hat an opportunity 
.oie la in the iii.dst of a great war to show tJiat your resources 

cLX t'- R-C'' -nd vitality of the 

b> contnbutiller to tliiK greui Iiiipf?ria| object] 

. "7 S'''”' -“gi'i i" .,,.,01. .„„,o 

tMo p,.™ o.,„ ^00 idea. IIZ: 

■reat Britain and thme Oriental peoples with whom she is 
miugl.t into such close conUirt. The gap that exists liatween 
the psyeholosy of the Ea.st and West is often aiioken of as though 
■t we^ impiunibed and impassable. My belief is tJiat .vlth every 
J ear that paasos it bccoiiicit les.s wide and Jesa deep. Bridges are 

,7 7 ^'; 

d. of trade of diplomacy, of public service, and private 
Imamcss. Let this Institution be an additional bridge. A real 
■inderstanduig between East and We.t can only be achieved by 
a know edge of the character, the life, aud thougJit of tho«e w hose 
pJjeical oimroririient may be so entirely different, and great 
inde^ wiU the disappointment of many of us if thU place doea 

2 as tbe soul of 

the Eastern am] Western world. (Heai-. iiear.) 

The Ktwi’.s Thavei^s 

May r say that tliere can be no liappier aut/urv fnr 11, 

or .och. «... 1~ 

opening ceremony. (Hear, hear.) Your ^ 

travelledSov-ereignaiiice the daysof the Roman KiL,or Hadr' 

There is hardly one of the countries the iammai^es of which T' 
^.ns b. u,.gH I.™ b,- Dr, D„,i™ c Jbk . Iff 

Mliicl. your Majesty haa not vieiled, and of which von ! 

knowledge. Circumstances imle tlimmi 
. g<»d d«i „f Iff. i,.,p 
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truly HaVj that the vtUiiiiatc acquaintance which yonr Majesty has 
acquired with those parts of the world, the sympathy which has 
clkAractcrizcd every utLuranee of yours when you Iiave spoken, 
have been assets of iinmeusc and Incalenlable value to the Empire 
of whicli you arc the head, 1 hope that all future SovereJg^ns of 
the British Empire will follow your example in this respect, and 
that we shall all remcrnljer that, thon^li the central talTcinmcle of 
thiB Hiiipire is set up here in J^ndori, its outer courta are thronged 
with coiiiitlesa hosts who will continue to look to us in the fiiture, 
as they have done in the past, for adminiatrulivc gnidancOp for 
inapiration, and for example. 

As to w'hat the future of those countries and tiioae peoples 
will he—what degrees of aufctjjioiny or self-govei-iimeiit wdll l>c 
eitlier conceded to ihciii or won by thcmselveSj, what will i)e the 
link that unites them to tlie centre in the future — none of ii-S can 
Kay, But never let it be said that the country which started 
them forivard on the career of constiintional development, of 
industrial and comnici'cia) expansioti and moral progress, shrank 
from the task because it became more difficiilt or because the end 
was lost in cloud and mist* Rather may an Institution like this, 
wliich your Majest}^ haK opened to-day% be as a wayside inn on 
the road which t]a*st and West wdll travel together hand in Itand 
in an ever closer and more fraternal union.’ (Cheers.) 

At the conclusion of the ceremony tlie King and Royal party 
made a tour of the School and inspected the elaas^tooma and 
lecture halls. 

^ On Fobruari- iS. lUlT, the letter fraai l^iFtl Curzcui [ippeared in 

the ftnd elsewlkcre z— 

“ M v rt^mnrks cimirmam nf the Committfie at iha opi^nin^ of the hoW 
Si:hciol of OrfehUil StudieB in Finsbur^v Circus bjr His Majiyttv the Kiug Atifferecl 
froiii K i-ory rct^^ltahk nniLfyiiou — uloo dtntto iiiftflv^rlenoBj but to for^tfulnC4» — 
whioh I should liliiv with your pcrniinf«ioii, %a rectify^ After nientioising Slio 
Rcrvices of I^rd Cromi^r Oa SrAl Chniruian of the CoEilliiiLteo, I had mennt to juiy 
hyw ^•^reat lb iho defat tfaftt the new inntitutiqn owe# to our Hon. SecreUir^V, 
.Mr. P. d. Harte^p C,!.E. p Reyimnir qf the IjflndoJi Univer»itv\ without wTnii«i 
IndofaHgiiblo nod tnetful labourB durin]^ the fHkSt Kt'ven ycuts the dcliome could 
not Imve roaeVied fruition. And, fLkrther+ 1 hod intended to lUGUtLon l]je con- 
tribulioii to tlkewime rcHnltoroor nrehitrct, PmfeOKir F, ^imi^ion, F. B.lrtl,Arp 
who adupted noil added lo the dne cIjlmicuJ strucLure of the London lnstitutiH>n 
with equal regard lO UtiN^y and 
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PAPERS CONTRIBITTED 


PRE Tang poetry 

Hv A. l\ Walev 


i^lTHK followiug p>em3 have never been transalja^tcc] before. 
^ 1 liave added to my trauslaticue only ^ucli coniments as 

are ifidispeiisable^ 1 liope in a eul^^juent easay to discuss the 
impoitance of pi'e-T'ang poetry^ and to give I'efereiices to the 
source-=i wliich 1 have aaed. 

I wish to take tliia opportunity of thanking Miv S. H. Tin- 
for the kind and intelligent assistance he has given tiie in many 
dilheultics. 


The Orphan 


To be an orphan p 

To be fated to bo an orpliaiip 

How bitter is this loti 

When my father and mother were alive 

I used to rido in a carriage 

With four fine horses. 

But when they Ijoth died, 

My brother and siater4ii-law 
Sent me out to i>e a inerehaiit. 

In the south 1 travelled to the Rivers"“ 

And in the east aa far as Clid and Lti.^ 

At the end of the year wlieii 1 came home 
I dared not tell til cm what I had sufleied^ 

OE the lice and vernrin in my headp 
<Jf the dust in my face and e 3 ='es. 

Jfy brother told me to get readv the dinner. 

My shter-indaw told me to see after the horses. 
I was always going up into the hall 
And running down again to the parlour. 

My tears fell like rain. 

In the morning they sent me to draw Hater 
1 did not get back till niglitfalL 


^ Since thiB Wd^ written p S traiiqUitign gf ikeXour 
libB ap|jt>tkrod Jtt Clgrtmisy. 

^ i.«, Kni kiung; iu Krnii|[Mp 


fyoems bv T'ho Clileis (|j. +lij 


I] 


* Slkimtiing, 
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PAPKItS COKTRinurED 


My Imndn were uli acre 
And T U^d HQ shoes, 

I walked the cold earth 
Tmuiing oti ihomn atid bratubleA, 

As I stopped to pull out the thoma. 

How bitter my heart was] 

My tears fell and fell 

And I went on Bobbing and sobbing^. 

In winter I have no ^reat-eoat ; 

Nor in Kuminer^ thin elothea. 

It is no pbaaiire to V^e alive. 

I \ml mther f|iuckl 3 ^ leave the earth 
And go }>eneath the Yellow Springs.^ 

Tlie April winds blow 

And the gross is growing green. 

In the thii-d month—silkworms and mnlberries, 
In the sixth month-—the melon-harvest. 

1 w^ent out with the melon-earfc 
And jiist os I was coming homo 
Tile me toil-cart turned over. 

The people who came to lie Ip mo were few^ 

But the pimple ivho ate the melons were many. 

AH they left mo ^va^ the stalks _ 

't'o take home as fast as I conkl. 

My brother and sister-in-law were harsh. 

They asked mo all soi-ta of awful queations.® 
Why does every one in tiie village hate me ? 
r want to wTite a letter and send H 
To my father and mother under the earth, 

And tell them I can't go on any longer 
Living with my brother and my sisterdn-kw'. 

Amn., Jir^t centurtf 


Cock-crow Song 

In the eastern quarter dawn breaks, tlie stars flicker pale. 
The morning cock at Ju-nau mounts tlic wall and crows. 


pliiUM wliEoh fQltowit this lin*^ a formula for iqfrodudpv 

part of ft song tifni jtiiEipiy means la conetusacm” 
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Tljft are over, the clock ^ rnn down^ but the Eeast is 

at] 11 act. 

The moon dim and the atars arc few j inorning has come 

to the world. 

At ft thousand gates and ten thousand doora the iisli-shapcd 
keys turn ; 

Koutid the Palace and u|> by the OoBtle, the crown and magpies 
ni'O flying. 

drn?/!., first century 

The Golden Palace 

We gu to the Golden Palace : 

We set out the jade cups. 

We suiRiiioii the lionourcd guests 
To enter at the Golden Gate. 

They enter at the Golden Gat*. 

Ill the Eastern Kitchen the meat is sliced and I'cady— 

Koast beef and boiled pork and mutton. 

The Master of the Feast hands round the wine. 

The hai'p-players sound their clear chords. 

The cups are pushed aside aud uve face each other at chess: 
The ri%'al pawns are mni-Hhalled rank against rank. 

The lire glows and tlie smoko puffs and curls \ 

From the hicense-burner rises a delicate fnigrauce, 

Tiie cEear wine has made our cheeks red [ 

Round the table joy and peace prevail. 

May those who shared lu this day's delight 
Through countleaa aututims enjoy like felicity^ 

Jfrsi c^niiiri^ J3.C* 

Fighting South of the Castle. 

They fought south of the Castle, 

They died north of the wall. 

They died in the moors and were not buried, 

Tlicir flesh was the food of crows. 

Tell the crows we are not afraid : 

We have died in the moors and cannot be buried. 
Grows, hOTV can our bodies escape you?” 

^ A wiiter-clcfck. 
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Tlie waters Huwcd deep 

Aud the rushes in the pc»l were dark. 

The riders fought and were slain; 

Their horses wander neigiitng. 

By tlie bridge there was a ]jouae.^ 

Was it south, was it nortii I 
The harvest was never gathered. 

How* can Tive give 3'ou ymir offerings f 
I'aithfiilly you served your Prince, 

- TJioiigb atl in vain. 

I think of you, faithful soldicrfi. 

Your service shall not be forgotten. 

For in the morning you went out to Imttle 
And at night you did not return. 

Anotr, e, 124 fl.C, 


The Eastern Gate. 

A poor man d^t^rmines to go ml into the norM ami maie fi,t fortune. 
His %cife tries to detain hwi. 

1 went oqt at the f?asterji : 

I fiev'et tliou^ht to 

But I came back to the gale with my heart full of sorrow 


There was not a peck of rice tn the bin; 

Jhere w'as not a coat hanging on the pegs. 

So 1 took toy sword and went towards The gate. 

My wife and child clutched at my coat and wept; 

" Some people want to be ricli and grand ; 
f ooly want to share my porridge with you. 

Above, we have the blue wnre.s of the sky ; 

Below, the yellow- face of this little child/' 

"Dear wife. I cannot stay. 

Soon it will be too late. 

When Olio is growing old 
One ennuot put things off." 

Anon., firsi century It.C, 


' llioraijnio traceoTit left. TIik pAesago tbe linrec of war -nun 

«n„ot be rnode'to ,1.. 
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Tlic Followiug live poems belong to the serke known ns the 
Xineteeii Old Poems ■f' tf )» to Mei Sheiig 

^ Ik •second century RC. 

I 

Green, ^rcen. 

The cypress on the mound. 

Finn, firjiit 

The boulder in the strei^m, 

)(nn 3 life lived within this world 

Is like the ^jouniiii^ of a hurried truiveller. 

A cup o[ wine together will make ns glad. 

And a little friendship is no little matter. 

Yoking iny chariot I urge my stubborn holies. 

I wander about iti the streets of Wan and Lo.^ 

Ill rj<i Town how fine everything is ■ 

The " Caps and go seeking each other out. 

The great boulevards are intersected by lanes, 

Wherein are the town-houses of Key a I Dukes. 

Tlie two palaces stare at each other from afai\ 

The tivin gates rise a bundled feet. 

By pi'olonging the feast let us keep our hearts gay. 

And leave no room for siidnesa to creep iii. 

II 

Of this day's glorious feast and revel 

The pleasure and delight are difficult to describe. 

Plucking the lute they sent forth lingering sounds, 

The new melodies in beauty reached the divine. 

Skilful singers entoned the high words, 

Tliose who knew the tune heard the trueneas of their singing. 
We sat tliore each with the same desire 
And like thoughts by each unexpressed : 

** Man in the world lodging for a single lifetime 
Passes suddenly like dust borne on the wind. 

^ Thift poem was obvioasly wHtUn wlicn tlie e«|iiul waa nt Ijd-yiidg^ i.c. 
during the Extern H»ll clydunty, vhkb atfiUtlrtl m ^ Ji.b. It emnnat^ therefore. 
Lie by MeL i^hodicd ncidcr the previous dynniity. 

* High officers. 
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rAPERS COXTJUBOTED 


Then let us hgrry out with liifyh steps 
And be the first to reach the highways and fords; 
Rather than stay at iiome wretched and poor 
For long years plunged in sordid grief," 

in 

rurning my chariot I yoke my horses and go. 

On and on down the long roads 

Tile autumn ivinds shake the hundred grasses. 

On eirery side how desolate and bare I 
The things I meet are all uew things. 

Their strangeness hostcus the coming of old age. 
Prosperity and decay each Itave their season. 

Success is bitter when it is slow in ootning. 

Plan's life is not metal or stone. 

Ho cannot far prolong the days of his fate. 

Suddenly he follows in the way of things that change. 
Fame is the only treasure that endures. 


IV 

The dead are gone and with them wc cannot converse. 
The living are here and ought to have our Jove, 
Leaving the city-gate I look ahead 
And see before mo only iiioumls and tombs. 

The old graves are ploughed up into fields, 

The pines and cypresses are hewn for timber. 

In the white aspens sad winds sing; 

Their long muriiiuriiig kills my heart with grief. 

1 want to go home, to ride to my village gate. 

1 want to go back, hut there’s no road back. 


Cold, cold the year draws to its end. 

The crickets and grasshoppers make a doleful chirping. 

The chili wind increases its violence. 

3 Jy wandering love has no coat to cover him. 

He gave his embroidered furs to the fjidy of Lo,' 

‘ Tbet^siien , vho is the subject of Ts'nu Chill's fumout •^LoShfo 

» hy K» K‘ui.0hih iu a tun which now l^leogu 

Freer of Detroit. Her (lunie is hem used esoerieDllv to iikram 
boBonfuI women of tlio capital'V 
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But from me lii^ \jedfellow h quite estrajiged. 

Sleeping alone in the depth of the long night 
In a dream I thought I aaw the light of his face. 

My dear one thought of our old joys together, 

Ho i^atno in his chariot and gave me the front reins, 

I wanted so to pro tong our play and laughter, 

To hold hiB hnnd and go hack with him in hia coach. 

But when he had come he would not stay long, 

Nor stop to go with me to tlie inner chamber. 

Truly without the falcon's wings to carry me 
How can I rival the flying wind’s swiftEiess? 

I go and lean at the gale and think of my giief, 

My fulling tears wet the double gates, 

Li Ling ernturi^ B.C.) 

ParttRg from Sii TT’h 

The good time will never come back again: 

Tu a moiiieut our parting will be over. 

Anxiously, vi*e halt at tiie road-aide; 

Hesitating, we embrace where the Kelda begin, 

Tiie clouds above are floating across tlie sky : 

Swiftly, swiftly passing ; or blending together. 

The waves in the wdnd lose their tised place 
And arc rolled aw*ay each to a corner of Heaven, 

From now' onwards long must be onr j>arting, 

So let us stop again for a little wdiile. 

I Avish I could ride on the wings of the morning wind 
And go with you right to your journey's end, 

Li Ling ^ ^ and Su Wu g atctc both prisoners in tJie 
land of the Huns. After nineteen years Su Wu Avas released, 
Li Ling Avould not go Ijack with him. When invited to do so, he 
got up and danced, Hinging: 

I came ten thousand leagues 
Across saudy desertB 
In the service of my Prince, 

To break the Him tribes. 

My way was blocked and barred, 

My arroAvs and sword broken. 
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My unnios had fadud away. 

My reputation had jfone. 

* * • ♦ + 

My old mother ia Jotig dead. 

Although I want to rci^iiite my Prince, 
How can I return 1 


CblD Chia 

Ch'in Chia ^ If {first century a,d.) was summoned to take 
up an appointment at the capital at a time when his wife was ill 
and staying with her parents. He wae therefore unable to say 

good-bye to her, and sent her tliree poems instead, lliis is tiic 
]a^t of tile three* 


Solemn^ solcnui^ the comshuiaii gets ready to go; 
"Chiang, chiaiig/'' the harness l^ells ring. 

At break of dawn I must start no tny long journey; 

At coek-crow f must gird on my belt. 

I turn back and look at the empty room ; 

For a moment I almost tliink I see you there. 

One parting, but ten thousand regrets: 

As I take my seat, my heart is unquiet. 

What shall I do to tell you all my thoughts ? 

How can I let you know of all my love ? 

Precious hairpins make the head to shine, 

And bright mirrors can reflect lieauty. 

Fragrant herbs IxinLsh evil smells. 

And the scholar's harp has a clear note. 

The man in the Book of Odes' ;vho was given a quince 
U anted to pay it back with diamonds and rubies 
When I think of all the things you have done for me 
How ashamed I am to have done so little for you ? ' 

Although 1 know that it is a poor return 
All r can give you is this description of tny feelings 


Chin Chia’fl Wife's Eeply 
ily poor body is, alas, unworthy: 

I was ill when first you brought me homo, 
Limp and weary in the house, 

* Odes, JO. 
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Time passed and I got no better ; 

We could hardly ever see each other: 

I could uot serve you as 1 ou^lit. 

Then you received the Iinperlal mandate: 

You were ordered to go far to the city^ 

long must be our parting: 

J ivas not destined to tell you iny ihoughtS- 
I stood on tiptoe gaKiiig into tlic distance, 

Interminably giiKing at the road that had taken you* 
With thoughts of you my mind is obsessed: 

In my dreams 1 ace the light of yonv faee, 

Noiv you are started on your long jouriicyp 
Each day brings you further from me. 

Oh that 1 had a bird's wings 
Aud higli flying could follow you S 
Ij:>ng 1 sob and long I cry: 

The tears fall down and wet my skirt. 

Satire on Paying- Calls in August 
When I was youngs throughout tlie hot aeasou 
There were no carriages driving alx>ut titc roads. 

People shut their doors aud lay down in the cooj : 

Or if they vrent out, it wns not to pay calls. 
Nowadays, — ill-bred, iguomnt fellowsn 
Wiien the}" feel the heat, make for a friends house. 
The unfortunate host, when he hears some one coming. 
Scowls and frowns, but can think of no escape, 

" Thcre*s nothing for it but to rise and go to the door,^* 
And in his comfortable scat he groans and sighs. 

The conversation does not end quickly : 

Prattling and babbling, what a lot lie says I 
Oidy when one is almost dead with fatigue 
He asks at last if one isn't flnditig him tiring. 

arm la almost in half with contlnnnl fanning: 
*rikc sweat is pouring dowui oiie^s neck in slreaiiis.) 

Del not sa}' that this is a small matter: 

! consider the practice a blot on our social life. 

I therefore caution all wise men 

That August visitors should not lie admitted^ 

By C}iln^ Hxim third Ci^lury A.D. 
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The Campaign against Wu 

(Two Poems) 

I 

My ch&fioteer hastens to yoke iity caririflge. 

For I must go on a journey far away. 

"Where are you going on your journey far away f* 

To the land of W u, wliere my enemies arc. 

Blit 1 mast ride many thousand miles, 

Beyond the eastern rtuid that lends to Wu. 

Between the rivers bitter winds blow, 

Swiftly How tlie waters of Huai and SsQ. 

I want to take n skilT and cross tiiese rivers. 

But alas for me, where shall I find a lioal f 
To sit idle is not ruy desire: 

Gladly enough would I go to luy country's aid. 

He abandons the eampaiffn 
III the nortli'West there is a fioating cloud 
Stretched on iiigli, like a ehariot'a canvas-awning, 

Alas that I was born in these times. 

To be hiown along like a cloud puffed by the wind ! 

It has blown me away to the Houtb-casl, 

Oil and On till 1 came to Wn-iiui. 

Wu-hui is not niy couiitrv : 

V\l»y should 1 go on staying and staying here? 

I will give it up and never speak of it again ^ 
riiis being abroad and always living in dread. 

Bi, H>i gU ^ 188-337 AM, (jirst Emperor of 

ihe TT’ii! 


Th0 Ruins of Lo-yau^ 

By Ts'aoChih ^ « (192-233 a.d.). third son of iVao Ts^ao 
He was a great favourite witii his father till he made a mistake 
m a campaign. In tliis pocia lie returns to look at the ruins of 
Lo.yang, where he used to live. It had been sacked by Tung Cho. 

I climb to the ridge of Pei Mang ifountain 
And look down on the city of Lo-yang, 
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Palaeeji and houses all burnt to ashes, 

Walls and fences all broken and KU-ping, 

Thoms and biambles shooting up to the nky. 

1 do not see the old old-iaen: 

I only Bce tlie new young men. 

1 turn aside, for the atraighfc road is lost: 

The fields ai'e overgrown and will never be ploughed again. 

I have been away such a long time 
That I do not know which street is which. 

How sad and ugly the empty moors are 1 
A thousand miles without the smoke of a chimney, 

I think of the house 1 lived in all those yours: 

I am lieart*tied and cuiniot speak a word. 

The Cock-fight 

Our wandering eyes are sated with the dancers skill. 

Our ears are w'cary with the sound of "kiing anvt fihaiig , 
Our liost is silent and sits doing nothing: 

All the guests go on to places of aiiiuaeuicnt. 

♦ »•***• * 

Ou long henches the sportsmen ait ranged 
Round a cleared room, watching the fighting*cocka. 

The gallant birds are all in battle-trim: 

They raise their tails and flap defiantly. 

Their Iwating wings stir the calm air; 

Their angry eyes gleam with a red light. 

Where their beaks have struck, the fine feathers are scattered! 
With their strong talons they wound again and again. 

Their long cries enter the blue clouds; 

Their dapping wings tirelessly beat and throb. 

” Pray (Jod the lamp-oil lasts a little longer. 

Then 1 sUnll not leave without winning the match 1" 

2?V Ts'ao Ckik. 

Regret 

When 1 wiLS young 1 learnt fencing 

And was better at it than "Crooked Castle"',* 

' Xotes of the aeale, 

* db CJl*fl'ch*Snjj. Ohvionnly the l4irth|>ljtC'o o( n famous .iwonliinan. 
hut 1 have not idemifieil him. Them was a ptaw of this nniue in Hiuntung'. 
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My spirit was high oa the lulling clouds. 

And itiy fame resounded beyond the world. 

I took iiiy sword to the desert sands, 

I drank my horse at the Nine Moors. 

Jfy Hags and banuers Happed in the wind. 

And nothing was heard but the song of my dniina 

ar and its travels Iiavo made me sad, 

And a fierce anger burns w'itliin tne: 

Its thinking of how I've wasted my time 
That makes this fury tear my iieart. 

Bt/ yiiitea CAi Sit ?S, no~2G3 A.D, 
Taoist Song 

I will cast out Wisdom and reject Ijearning, 

My thougiita shall wander in tlie Great Void {his% 
Always repenting of wrongs done 
Will never bring my heart to rest. 

1 cast iny hook in a single stream; 

Rut my joy is as though I possessed a kingdom. 

I loose iiiy bait and go singing j 

the four frontiers men join in my refrain. 

Tills is the purport of my aong: 

"My thoughts shall wander in the Great Void." 

Bu Chi A'antf 223-262 A>D. 

A Gentle Wind 
A gentle wind fans the calm night; 

A bright moon shines on the higli tower. 

A voice whispers, but no one answers when 1 call; 

A shadow stirs, but no one comes when I lieckon. ' 

The kitchen-man brings in a dish of lentils; 

Wine is there, but I do not HU my cup. 

Contentment with poverty is Fortune's isjst gift: 

Riches and Honour are the handmaids of Di^sfer 
Tlion,;!, gold „„H gom, by lb. *orid «. ««ght .'„d p^^d 
lo me they seem no more than weeds or chaff. 

By Ftt Hsiian % died 278 A.D. 
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Da; Dreams 

When I was yoiin^ I played w'itb a soft briish. 

And was passionately devoted to reading all sorts of Ixioka, 

In prose 1 made Chia I ‘ my standard ; 

In verse I imitated SsCl-ma Hsiaiig-jii.! 

But tlicn the arrows began singing at the frontier, 

And a winged summons came Hying to the city. 

Although arms were not iwy profession. 

[ had once read Jang-chirs war*book 
I shouted aloud and my cries rent the air: 

I felt as thongli Tung Wu were olrendy annihilated. 

The scholar's knife cuts heat at its first uae, 

And my dreams hurried on to the completion of my plan. 

I wanted at a stroke to clear the Yang-tec and Hsiang, 

And at a glance to c|ucll the Tilictaus and Hu. 

When my task was done 1 should not accept a barguy. 

But, icfufliiig with a Ijow, retire to a cottage in the connin', 
Bij Tso SsA S S- MtiUtry A.D. 

The Deaecration of the Han Tombs 

At Pci-mang liow tliey rise to Heaven, 

Those high mounds, four or Hve in the fields t 
Wh.it men lie buried under these lomlis ? 

All of them were Loitls of the Han world, 

“Kimg" and "Wijn"- gaze across at each other; 

The Viian mound is all grown over with weeds. 

When the dynasty was falling, tumult and disorder arose. 
Thieves and robbers roamed like wild beasts. 

Of earth* they have corriwl away more than one handful, 
They have gone into vaults and opened the secret doois. 
Jewelled scabbards lie twisted and defaced: 

The stones that were set in them, thieves linve carried away. 

1 For thew famott* wriusrs sec Giles Jtiethaartf, 

* If iiiweii cf iwa tombn. 

> In the carlv ilays of die dynasty n tnni Htolo a hnfulful of oortli fruin liic . 
Iwpcrinl tomhs and executed hy the iJoUoO, Thu Einiwrcr WM furioEW at ihu 

tightuEMB of the I«iaid.me.it. Yuu i.lGii ^ f*] said to MCng Oi'ang etiun 
it ja (died n.e, 270) i “Dow it not grieve you 10 thiuh that nflcr 
a Imodrcd years this icrniee will lje out down and this pond cleatfd uwayl” 
CtrAn^-cliiin wept. 
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Thfe ancejitral are InimiiiDcks in the gmiind: 

Lhe walls that ivent I'ound them are ul] levelled flat. 

Over evcirj'tlimg the tangled thorns are growing: 

A herd boy pushes through them up the path. 

Down ill the thorns tabbiU have made tlieir bun-ows: 

The weeds and thistles wilj ne\*er Ije eleored nivay. 

Over the tombs the ploughsharo will be driven, 

And peasants will l,avo their fields and orcharda there. 

They that were onoe loids of a thoxwoiid hosta 
Are now become the dust of the hills and ridges. 

1 think of what Y Un-men said 

And am sorely grieved at the tiiought of " then " and " now ". 

Sy Cliany Tiai JjjjJ, third centurf/ A,D. 


Bearer's Song 

\Y hen I was alive, I wandered in the streets of the capital: 
Aovv that I am dead, I am left to lie in tlie Helds. 

In the iiioniing I drove out fTOin the High Hall; 

In the evening J lodged beneath the Yellow Springs’ 

When the wliite sun had amik in the Western Chim 
I hnng up my cliariot and rested my four horijes. 

Now, even the mighty .Vaker of All 
Could not bring tlie life hiick to my limbs. 

By .1/i'it ffti 31^, jcoMid txiitnry A,D, 

Four Poems by Tteo Ch-ien |!^ 3Co-+27 a.d. 

r 


Substance, Shadow, and Spirit 

High and low, wise and simple, all busily hoard up the 
inoments of life. How greatly tliey err! Therefore I have to 
the ntterm^t exposed the bitteruegs botli of Substance and 
Shadow, and have made Spirit show iiow, by following Xature 
we may dissolve this bitterness. 


Swiii/njiM rjwnJti to Shadow 
Heaven and Earth exist for ever: 

YFountains and rivers never change, 

but herbs and trees In perpetual rotation 

Are renovated and witbered by tlie dews and frosts: 
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And Man the wieso, .Mail the diviiia — 

Shall he alone escape this law ? 

Fortuitously appearing for a moment in the world 
He sudd only departs, ne^er to return. 

How can he know that the friends he left 
Are mi&sing him and tViinking of hnii ? 

Only the things that Ije used remain : 

'i'hey look upon them and their tears llow\ 

Me no magical ails can save. 

Though 3 ='ou mvLy hope for a wi^jartls aid. 

1 l)eg j^ou listen to this advice— 

When you can get wiiiOp be sure to drink it. 

Shnrtow rephVij 

There is uo way to preserve life: 

Drugs of iinmurtaliLy are instruments of foll 3 \ 

1 w^onJd gladl^’' vvatider in Paradise^ 

But it is far away and there Js no road. 

Since the day that I was joined to you 
We have shared all our joys and pains^ 

While you rested in the shade, I left 3 "ou a while: 
But till the end we shall be togethon 
Our Joint existenca is iinpcrmanent: 

Sadly together ^ve ah all slip away. 

Tliat when the body decays fame should also go 
Is a thonghk uneii Jura hie, burning the heai-t^ 

Let us strive aisd labour while yet we may' 

To do some deed timt men will praise. 

Wine may in truth dispel our sorrow^ 

But how compare it with loBtiiig farnef 

Spitii Expounds 
Gofl can only set in motion; 

He cannot conti'o! the things he has made. 

Maiij tlie second of tlic Three Ordei*?, 

Owes his precedence to Me+ 

Though I am difibrent from you^ 

We wei^ bora involved in one another: 

Nor by any means can we escape 
The intimate sharing of good and ilL 
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TKe three Emperors were sninth’ men, 

Yet to-day, wliere are they ? 

P'eng* lived to a great age, 

Yet ho went at laat. wljen he longed to slay. 
And fate or Boon, all go: 

W ise and simple have no ceprjove. 

Wine may bring forgetfulness. 

But doos it not hasten old age f 
If you sot your heart on noble deeds, 

How do you know tliat any w*ill praise yon ? 
By all this thinking you do ^fe injury: 

You hod better go w'horo B’atc lends_ - 

Drift on the Streain of Jnifuite Flus, 

Without joy, without fear: 

When you must go, then go, 

And make as Httie fuss sfi you con. 


II 


Hoving House 


My old desire to live in the soutlicin village 
W'lvs not because I had taken a fancy to the lionsc. 

But I heard it was a place of siniple-minded men 

With wliom it were a joy to spend the mornings mid cveniMTs 

Many years I had longed to settle here; 


^ow at last I have managed to move house, 

T do not mind if my cottage fa rather small 
Stj long as there's room enough for bed and mat. 
Often and often the neighbours come to see me. 
And witli brave words discuss the tilings of old 
Bare writings wg read together and praise: 
Doubtful jneanings we examine togetlier and settle. 


III 


Reading the Book of Hills and Seas 
In the month of June the gj'ass grows hicrli 
And round my noHngo i|,. t|d,k.|,.vfd b™„d„s siwv 

i. not n bild but doligbte in tl.n p|„c, »ber. i't'renf 

Aiul I toq love my thatclied 

■O 


* sit iUt CfaiEime MechtUMlAkp wJnj 
century jue. 


lived frqjn Xc. tq tba gCvEnlk 
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I liuve done Jiiy plDUgliing; 

I Jmve so^k ii my seed. 

AgAin I Imve time to sit and read my books. 

In the narrow lanes there are no deep ruU: 

Often my friends* carriages tom l>ack. 

In Ingh spirits I pour out m 3 " spring wine 
And pluck the lettuce gi-owing in my garden. 

A gentle rain cornea stealing up from the cast^ 

And a sweet wind bears it compan}". 

My thoughts float idly over the stoiy of King Citon, 
y[y wander over the pictures of Id its and seas. 

At a single glance I survey the whole universe. 

JIc will never be happy whom such pleasures fail to please! 

IV 

New Com 

Swiftl}" the years, beyond leeal). 

Solcinu the stillness of this fair inoming, 

1 will clothe 1113 ^self in spring clothing 
Anil visit the slopes of the eastern hill. 

By the mountain stream a mist hovers^ 

Hovers a tiioment, then scatters. 

There comes a wind blowing from the soutli 
That brushes the Helds of uoav corn. 

InYitiug Guests 

i sent out invitatlonii 
To summon guests. 

I collected together 
All my frietida. 

Loud talk 

And simple fcastiug; 

Discussion of philosophy, 

Investigations of subtleties. 

Tongues loosened 
And minds at one. 

Hearts refreshed 
By discharge of emotion I 

Uu Cfteng-hiiiQ Sui ^ ^ third cenltir^ AM. 

4 
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ClimbiDg a Mountain 
High rises tlie cnsteni peak 
Soaring up to the blue sky* 

Among the rocks^ an empty hollow. 

Secret, still, mysterious 1 
Uncarved and unhewn, 

Screened by nature with a roof of clouds^ 

Times and seasons, wlmt things are you. 

Bringing to my life ceaseless change ? 

I will lodge forever in this hollow 
Where springs and autumns unheeded pass. 

J3y Tao-tjiin 5g (c. 400 A.DX q/ General WariQ 
Nirtg chih. The Ge^neral^eas so stupid that ihefiiiallu 
deserted him. 

Tzu-yeh 

Popular soH^s of Soochw, /ourtk cenltiri/ A.D, 

I 

At tiie time when blossoms 
Fall from the clierry-treep 
On a day when yellow birds 
Hovered in the branches, 

Vou said you must atop. 

Because your horse was tii’cd : 

I said 1 must go, 

Because my silkworms were hungry* 

n 

I have hroqght my pillow and am lying at the northern 

W'indovv, 

So come to me and play with me a wiiile. 

With so much f^narrelling and m few kisj^a 
How long do 3"ou think our love can last? 

Pluckmg the Ruahes 

A bou and girt are sent to gather rttskes for thoieking 
Green rushca with red ahoota, 

Jx>i»g leavea bending to the wind— 

\ou and 1 in the $arne boat 
Plucking rashes at the Fire Lakes. 
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We started at dawn fiT>in the orcliid-island : 
We rented under the elms till noon, 

Yyii and T plucking rufiliea 

Hacin't plucked a handful when night came I 


Auon.^ fourth century- 


Scmg of the Men of Chin^Lmg 

doc A- into itu^ copHal 


Chiang-nati is a gloriotis and l>i>autifiil htiid. 

And Chin-Iiiig an ejcalted and kingly province. 

The green canals of the city stretch on and on. 

And its high towers stretch up and up, 

KJying gables lean over the bridle-road l 
Urooptng willows cover the Royal Aqueduct, 
iSlirill flutes sing by the coach's awning, 

And reiterated dniius bang neiir its painted wheels. 

The names of the dc!jcrving shall be carved on tbc Cloud 
Terrace,^ 

And for those who have done valiantly rich reward awaits. 


Bu Hsich Tiaa Sfe, fifth mUurit A.D. 


The Scholar Recruit 


Now late 

I follow' the titne's uecessity :* 

Mounting a barricade I pacify retnole tribes. 
Discarding my sasli 1 don a coat of rliiiiocei'o^-skin ; 
Rolling up my skirts I shoulder a black lx>w. 

Even at the very start my sireogth fails: 

What will become of me before its all over? 


Ilif Pao Chao EF3, died 40G A.D. 

The Red Hills 


Red bills lie athwart ub as a menace in the west. 
And fiery moantains glare terrible in the south, 
TJie body burns, the head aches and throbs: 

If a bird light here, its soul foiihwStli departs. 

Warui springs 

Pour from cloudy pools. 

And hot snioko issues l>ctw’een the rocks. 


^ Til* Recoftl Offleo. 



* i.e, ''ealist”. 
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T}ic K\iii an<l moon arc pcrpctMallj* ob&cured ; 

Hie rain and dew n^vcr stay dry* 

Tiiera are red serpents a hundred feet long 
And black anakes ten girt Its round. 

I’hc aand-spitterfi shoot Llieir poison at the sunbeams : 

Tlie flying insects are ill with the shifting glarCn 
The hungry moukeys dare not come down to cat; 

The morning birds dare not set out to fl_v- 
At the Ching River many die of prfiisoii: 

Crossing the Lu one ie lucky if one is only ilh 
Our living feet walk on dead grouiid ; 

Onr high wills surmount the snares of Fate. 

The Spear-boat GeneraP got but little honour; 

The Wave-subduer* met witli scant reward. 

If our Prince still grudges the things that are easy to give* 
Can he hope that his soldiers will give wliat is hardest to glvef* 

Bij Pao Chuo. 

Lo-yang 

A Ijeautiful place ia the town of l^j-yang : 

The big streets arc full of spring-light. 

The lads go driving out with harjis in their hands; 

Tlie mullxirry-girlp go out to the Helds Tivitb their baskets. 
Golden wlilps glint at the horses* flanks, 

Gauze sleeves brush the green boiiglis. 

Racing dawn, the carriages come houie, 

And the girls with their high l)askets full of fruit. 

Emperor Ch'im si;r(h century. 

The Waters of Lung-Tou (the North-West Frontier) 

The road that I came by tuouats eight thousand feet; 

The river that 1 Crossed hangs A liuiiiired fathoms. 

The bwnblea so tliiek that in summer one ciuiiiot pass; 
The snow so high that in winter one cannot climb. 

With branches that interlace Lnng Valley is dark ; 

Against cliffs that tower one’^s voice beats and eclioes. 

I turn my bead and it seems only a dream 
That I ever lived in the streets of Hsien-yang> 

By ma Liny ^ 507-^83 AJK 

Hh>ii Ypti @1 Upstcenturv i.c. * Vunn first CVtituiy A. a. 

* RuwArila and titlns. ‘ |jfn. * M PJ4 > i-«- Ch-an^ ftn, tUo 








THIRTY-EiaHT POEMit BY PO CHU-I & Ji ^ 
Transit!ted by A, 1). Walev 

/ \F tliese poems all but three are now translated for tlie first 
time. Vcraiotis of Nos. 8, 11, and 1+ M-ere published by 
Phnaaior (DetikscLrificn der Kaia, Akad. <1. Wissensch. in Wieii, 
vol. xxxvi), but they were so incorrect that I need uiuke no 
apoloffy for traiislatin|r these thi'oe poems again. 

1 liope elsewhere: to discuss the poet's life and works, ffere 
I W'ill only give the few' dates and indjeations which ate 
necessary os a preface to the poems. 

He was born in 772, became a courtier at the capital, ivos 
e.*(ilcil to the South in 815, owing to his persistent attacks on the 
Gore rum cut, was recalled five years later, and rose to a foremost 
place in the State. In 822 he becaiue Governor of Hangchow', 
and in 825 Governor of Suacliow, He died in 846. At Court tu 
the early days he had bceame acquainted with the handsonte 
YUati Chen. The friendship lasted till the latter's death in 831, 
and plays an important part in the poems. 

1 liave unfortunately not had the assistance of an annotated 
edition. Recently I received from Japan a short selection of the 
poems, with a few head'Hotee, hut these arc sitigularly irrelevant. 
1 have therefore had to supply niy own commentary, rummaging 
for it in native dictionaries and eucyciopicdias. 

Note on the 3lETriE of the Thanslations 
Any literal translation of Cliincso poetry is bound to be to 
some extent rhythiiiicai, for the rhythiii of the original obtrudes 
itself. If one translates literally, without thinking about the 
metre of the version, one finds that about two lines out of three 
liave a very definite swing, similar to that of the Chinese lines. 
The remaming lines are just too short or too long, a circumstance 
very tn'iiutiug to the reader, whuse car expects the rhythm to 
continue. I have therefore tried to produce regular rhythmic 
eHeeta similar to those of the original. Each character in the 
Chinese is represented by a stress in the English J but between 
the sti'esaes unstressed syllables are of course interposed. I have 
not used rhyme, because it is iinpo-ssible to produce in English 
rhyme effects at all similar to those of tho original, where the 
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same rbjiiie souictitness rutis througli a whole poem. Also, 
because the restrictioo^ o! rJiynic necesaarily iiijisre either the 
vigour of one's language or the lii^eralnesa of one's version. I do 
not^ at any rate, know of any example to the eoniFaly^ What is 
generally known as “ blauk verse " is the worst niediiini for 
translating Chinese poetry\ because the essence of blank verse 
is that it varies the position of its pauses, whereas in Chinese the 
stop always comes at the end of the couplet. 

As in tlie ease of the pre-T'ang poems iraiislated in another 
arricle, 1 have been greatly indebted to the intelligent assistance 
of Jlr. Ting. 

?s Ns oj A 

1. An Early Itevee: addressed to Ch^en. the Hermit (IX, uy 
At Ch'aiig-an —a full foot of snow; 

A Jcv<5^? at dawn—^to bestow congratulations on the Fjni|ieror, 
Just as I was nearing the Gate of the Silver Terrace, 

After I had left the suburb of Hsin-ch'angj 
On the high eaqaeway my horse's foot slipped; 

In the tiiiddle of the jonmey my lantern suddenly went out. 
Ten leagues riding, ahvays facing to the north ; 

The cold wind almost blew off my ears. 

I waited for the bell oiitside the Five Gates: 

I wraitecj for the sutninons wltliin the Triple Hall. 

Sfy hair and beard were frozen and covered with icicles; 
ily coat and robe — chill}'^ like water. 

Suddenly I thought of Hsicii-yu Valley 
And secretly envied Ch^en Chtl-shih* 

Who in warm bed^soeks dozes beneath the rugs 

And need not get up till the sun has mounted the sky. 


S ^ ^ flU IB # 

2. Being on duty all night in the Palace and dreaming of 
the Hsien-yn Temple (V, 12) 

At the wtisteri! window I paitijed from writing reecripLst I 
Tlie pines and bamboos were all buried in ati]1iies». 

The moon rose and a calm wind camp ; 

.Suddenly, it was like an evoniug in the hills. 

* Thene mferanoea nre tofAfh HVut Chi ^ .||^,“The Works of 

Mr, 

’ Cha-shili ^ *4*. tit, rptired ■clioiaf. 
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And so, tis I dozed, I dreamed of the Soutli-\^^^jat 
And I Wfl3 staying at the Hsien-yu I'emple.^ 

When I Woke nnd heard the dripping of the Pulaeo clock 
I stilJ tliougJit it was the iiiurniur of a iiiouniain atreaiii. 

m 

3. Passing Tien-men Street in Cb'ang an and seeing a distant 
view of Ch’ung-nan Mountain (XIII, 14) 

The snow lias gone from Chung-nan; spring is almost come. 

in iho distance ita blue colours, aguinst tlie brown of 
the fitrccts 

A ihonsaiKl coachoa, ten thousand horsemen pass down the Xine 
Hoads. 

Films his head and looks at the uiouniains^—not ouo man [ 

M % il M ^ ^ 

4. The Letter (IX, 9) 

Pir/acfr —After I parted with YlJan Clitai I suddenly dreamt 
one night that 1 saw' him. When I awoke I found that a letter 
froin him had just arrived and/enclosed in it^ a poem on the 
jxtuli/vnia flower. 

We talked together in the Yiing-shou Temple; 

\\ 0 parted to the north of tlie Hsin-ch'ang dyke. 

Going lionie 1 shed a few tears 
Grieving about things, not sorry for you. 

Long, long the road to Lan-Vien; 

\ou said yourself you would not be able to write. 
Reckoning np your halts for eating and sleeping— 

B}* tins lime. 1 suppose. yoiFvfe crossed the 8hang Mountains. 
Last night the clouds scattered away ; 

A thousand leagues, the same moonlight scene^ 

When dawn came I dreaini I saw your facet 
It must have been that you were tliinking of me. 

In my dreaTii I thought I hold yoiir hand 

And asked you to tell me what your thoughts were. 

Mill ® ^ T where the pMt uwd to stwiid hi a hoJidiiys. 

^ Thia t@ tise or title'" of tlic poem : Lwt it im bo long iJwit wo ^liotikl !« 
ititilinnd to caJl it a profnetr mtlinr tl+An n Litle. 
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And you snici, " I miss you bitterly. 

But tliei'e's no one here to send to you with a letter." 
When I awoke, before I bad time to apeak, 

A knocking on the doo'r sounded Doong, doong!" 

They came and told me a messenger from Siinrig^cbou 
Had brought a letter, a single scroll from you I 
Up from my pillow I anddenty sprang out of lied 
And threw on my clothes, ail topsy-turvy. 

I Undid the knot and saw the letter within; 

A single sheet with tliirtecn lines of writing. 

At the top it told the flornows of an exile's hoai t; 

At the bottom it described the pains of separation. 

The sorrows and pains took up so much space 
Tlicre was no room left to talk alxjut the weather! 

But yon said that when yon wrote this letter to me 
You were staying for the night to the east of Shang-chcni; 
Sitting alone, lighted by a solitary candle. 

Lodging in the mountain hostel of Yang Gli'eng. 

Xight was late when you finished -writing the letter: 

The mountain moon was alantiug towards the west. 

Across the moon, what is it lies aslant? 

A single tree of purple jiuitifotrnm flowers— 

Fautounh floivers Just on tho point of falling 

Are a symbol to express "thinking of an absent friend". 

Lovingly j'ou wrote on the hack side, 

To send in the letter, your '■Poem of the t’aiilovnia Flower ’. 
The Poem of the Paulovnia Flower has eight rhymes; 

\et these eight couplets have cost a spell on my heart. 
They have taken hold of my this morning’s thoughts 
And carried them to yours, the night yon wrote your letter, 
The whole poem 1 read three times, 

Each verse ten times I recite. 

So procioiiH to me are the fourscore word-s 
That each letter changes into a liar of gold ! 

[\iiaii Clifiii had lieen "degraded" to Chiang-Iing ^ 
{modern, King-chow). Lan-t'ien ^ a„d Shang-chou ^ 
weiyi places on the way from the capital (Gh'ang-aii) to 

(^hiang-ling in Hupeh, 'rhe Hsin-ch'ang suburb was south 
of ClrArig-nn.] 
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o. Rejoic^Eg at tbe arrival of Ch'in Hsiung (VI, 20) 

{Circa 81^ A.D.) 

When the yellow hi id's note was almost stopped, 

And half formed the green plunrs fruit, 

Sitting and grieving that spring things were over 
I rose and entered the Eastern Gai'den’a gate, 

1 carried my eup and was dully drinking alone: 
Suddenly I lieard a knocking sound at the door. 
Dwelling secluded, I was glad that some one liad come 
How much the more, wlicn I saw it was Ch^en Hsiiing 
At ease and leisurcp, all day we talked; 

Crowediiig and jos^tlliig, the feelings of many years. 
How great a thing is a single cup of wine] 

Eor it inakea ua tell the story of our whole Jiveit. 

^ ^ ^ a 4£ 0 ' 

ti Golden Bells fIX, 7) 

(irri7i!rn m 81^ A.D.) 

Wlien I wa 3 almost forty 
I had a daughter whose iiniiie was Golden Bells. 

Xo^v it is just a year aince she was born; 

She is learning to ait and cannot yet talk. 

Ashamed, to Hnd that I have not a sages heart: 

I caniidt resist vulgjir thqiiglits fltid feelings, 
licneeforwftrd I am tied to things outside niyselE: 

^!y only re wand, the pleasure I nni getting now* 

IE I am spared the grief of her dying young, 
rheii I slijvll have the tiunblo of getting her married, 
’['iiat plan for retiring and going back to the litlls 
■Must now be postponed for Hfteen years’ 

:S? ^ SS ^ 

7. Remembering Golden Bells (X, 8) 
llniiifid and ill, a limn of two score; 

Pretty and guileless, a girl of tiifco yeam. 

Xot li hoy, but still Ijcttor than nothing: 

To soothe one’s feelings, from time to tiiim n kiss! 

^ Fir^t birtliElay, 
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Tliere caiiLe a day, they tiiiddenly took h^v from lue i 
Her 5Du]"s shadow vvatideted 1 knon^ not where. 

And when I remember how ju^t at tlie time ahe died 
8lie lisped strati^^e (muiide, beginning to learn to talk, 
Th^n I know that the tiea of llesli and blood 
Only bind tia to a load of grief and sorrow. 

At last, by ttiinking of the time before she was bom. 
By thought and reason 1 drove the pain away. 

Siaee my heart forgot her^ timny days have passed 
And three times winter has ehangcd to spring. 

This morning, for a little, the old grief came Imek, 
Because^ in the road^ I met her foster-nurse. 


m ^ ^ 

8. The Grain-Tribnte ^ (I, ^4) 

[Written r. 812 , dnring one of the poet's periods of retireinent. 
Wlier» the officials come to receive his grain-tKbute, he remen^bors 
that lie is only giving Ijnck wliat be had taken during bis years 
of office. Salaries were paid partly in kind.] 

There came an officer knoeking by night at my door^ 

In a loud voice demanding grain-tribute, 

.\[y house-servants dan^d not wait till the moniing. 

But brought candles and set them on the Viani-fioor, 

Passed Lhrougii the sieve, clean-washed as pearls, 

A wliole cart-lmid, thirty bushels ol grain. 

But still they cry that it is not paid in full: 

With whips and curses tliey goad my servants and Ikjvh, 
Once, in orror^ I entered public life? 

I am inwardly ashamed that my talents were not sufficient. 
In Biiccesfiion I occupied four official posts; 

For doing nothing—ten years' salarv ! 

Often have I heard a saying of aiident men 
That "Oood and ill follow in an endless chain 
And to day it ouglit to set iny heart at rest 
To return to others the com in my great barrr 


* Uf. PiiMiaiiier, p. In. 
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9. The People of Tao-chon' (1114] 

(irriZ/ffl; in 809 A,D.) 

In tliH land of Tao-chou 
Many of tlie people are dwarfs: 

The tallest of them never grow to tuoi’e tlian three feet 

They were sold in the tnarket as dwarf slaves and yearly sent 
to Court ■ 

Deseritied as ^'aii offering of natural piodueta from the land 
of Tao-chou^^ 

A strange "otFeriiig of natural products ”5 I never heard of 
one yet 

That pari^ men from those tliejr loved, iievei" to meet again I 

Old fiien — ^w^eeping for their grandsons; nmthors for tlieir 
ehildren I 

One day A'aiig Ch'eng eame to govoin the land; 

He refused to send up dwarf slaves in spite of incessant 
mandates. 

He roplied to the Emperor, " A'our servant Hnds in the Six 
C^anonical Bcx>ks, 

' In offering products, one must offer wdiat is thei*e, and not 
what isn't there/ 

On the waters and lands of Tao-chou, among all the things 
that live 

J only find dwarfish p^ofyUi no dwarfisli 

The Emperor’s heart was deeply moved and he sealed and 
sent a aero) I, 

»* Tlie yearly tribute of dw^arfish slav^ ia henceforth aimulled/^ 
Tlie people of Tao-chon, 

Old ones and young ones, how great their joy! 

Father with son and brother with brother henceforward kept 
together i 

From that day for evermore they lived as free men. 

^ fws# Vattg mm -mi mt\ 2 :^ 4 . The poet blends the jiory of 

{second Mntarjr ac.] with Iknl. of died SitO A.n. In pOeni 

Po Child eoEnp^re? liiJi friend Vu«n Ctiiii to Vnng Cb'eng. Both find Iman 
degraded taprci indaliH^tsATid both dkiit»£igtihhed ibemsch Hi h^ their clotneney. 
Them £fl little dotfe^ji that the pnceeiiit juitmi nlik! refen to Vdaft Ch&n. 
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The people of Taochoo 
aStill enjoy thig gift* 

And even now when they <jf the Governor 

Tears start to their e3^es. 

And leal, their eliiidreii and tlielr children a childreti ahould 
forget the Govenior’a tiaiiie, 

When boys are bom the syllable " Yang" in often used in 
their forenarno. 


^ ^ n 

10. The Old Harp (I, 6) 

Of cold and cassia-wood is the harp compounded: 
Within it Ue ancient nielodies. 

Ancient melodies—weak and anvourless, 

Not appealing to present men's taste. 

flight and colour are faded from the Jade stops; 

Dust has coveted the rose-red strings. 

Decay and ruin came to li long ago. 

But the sound that is left is still wid and clear. 

I do not refuse to play it, if you want ine to; 

But c%'en if I play, peopie will not listen. 

How did it come to be neglected so? 

Because of the Ch-jang flute and the Ch in flageolet.' 

3i Ife 

11. The Harper of Chao’ (If, 8) 

The singers iiave liushed their notes of clear song: 
The red sleeves of the duncers are motionless. 
H'lgffing his lute, the old harper of Chao 
Rocks and sways as lie touches the five choitk 
The loud notes swell and scatter abroad ; 

Sva, So, like wind blowing the rain. 

The soft notes dying almost to nothing: 

Ch ieli ch'ieh, like tlic voice of ghosts talking. 

Now as glad as tlie magpie's lucky song: 

Again bitter as the gibbon’s ominous cry. 


' Barb«n>iu rnwlern instruutatits. 

■ Cf. PUzm^ier, p. .W. 
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Hiij t^n tiiigeiia Imve un fix^J oote: 

Up and down— " '"chili/- and *VyiUV 

And those who sit ami listen to the time he plays 
Of soul and body lose the mastery. 

And tlioae who pass tliat way aa he plays the tune. 
Suddenly stop and cannot raise their feet. 
***••* 

Ahia, alas that the cars of coimiion men 
Sliuuld Jove the modei-n and not love the old! 

Thus it is that the Jiai^p in the wreeii window" 

Day b)" day is covered deeper with dust. 


^ sic A 

l-f. The Pmouer (IK, 18) 

in S 09 AM,) 

Tartars® led in chains, 

Tartars led in chains; 

Their cars [>ieiccd, their faces bruiser], they are driven into 
the iaild of Cli’iu.* 

file Son of Heaven * took pitj' on them and would not liai'c 
them slaiiL 

He sent them away to tJie south-east, to the lands of Wu trnd 
YUeli,» 

A petty' officer in a yellow coat took down their names and 

anrnamca: 

Tliey were led from the city of Cli'aiig-an under escort of an 
armed "uard. 

Their bodies were covered witli the wounds of arrows, their 

tx>nc9 stoexJ ont from their cheeks. 


' Tonic. Uominnne, .nel iMpeRlommnnt of Cho fwe-noto «ale. jft sUuM 

^ fel ± Tl»« first cimujio ‘■chi*', but the mtond 

^rreets th« to .. Ibe rbing toue. This i, tho curwrut pmuoncis.iuu. 

'..let g.v« “obi Couvreur ” t0^.eu «, i.u. phih. V „„ A»Ut aUo ^v«. » et.ih 
» A I in oiber ports of tt.e poem the terms A. „,d nf m 

T ^ Turkeatai. are Wrant. I have chos^ 

tliQ VQTQ Tfirtar for conveujflaic*. 

“ l.€. di'an^-an^ the CApiloi, 

* TliEf Einpi$r«r 

* j.e, tim di^tricLii of Soochotr and Bheio4ijia^. 
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They b&d grown m weak they could only inarch a single 
stage a day. 

In the morning they must yatisfy hunger and thirst with 
neither plate nor cup; 

At night tliey must He in their dirt and rags on beds that 
stank with d]th> 

Suddenly they came to the hanks of the Kiang and reincinhered 
the Chiao-ho;^ 

With lowered haudi^ and levelled voices they sobbed a muffled 
song. 

Then one Tartar lifted up his %mfce and spoke to the other 
Tartars, 

^Y 0 ur sorrows are none at all compared with my sori-owB." 

Those that were with him in the same band asked to hear 
hie tale; 

As he tried to apeak the w^ords were choke<l by the anger 
that blazed in his heart. 

He told them: I was born and bred in the town oE Lian*^-vuan ^ 

In the frontieT warm of Ta-li * I fell into the Tartars* hands. 

Since the day the Tartars took ine alivo forty yeais Iiavb 
passed; 

Tliey put me into a coat of skijis tied with a belt of rope. 

Only on the first of the first mouth might I put on luy 
Chinese dress. 

Ab I put on my coat and arranged iny cap, how fast the 
teal's Bowed! 

I made in my heart a secret vow 1 would tiud a way home: 

I 1 1 id my plau from my Tartar wife and the children alia 
had borne me in the land. 

I thought to myself, it is well for me that my limbs are 
still strong: 

And yet, being old. in my heart I feared I should never live 
to tetutu, 

■ ^ "Tbd Juni-tioD of the ruintt of which town jiUnd nw 

Turfen, At tho modern viUdgts of YArkhoto (lor pliotM eun Sttihp BtAfrt o/ 

CuMujr). l>uriiie the prevbun c^ntiary Chiiio-lkq.ch^eng had In^tk the hrAdquArten 

of tbft ChiDE« miUtarj prat^ctomlo of E, Turko^tAU ; bnt At the tlma when 

thitp [wni wiL% writ top the wholo Tarim bufin and evaa partp of thp Chinege 
provitices l£AP&ah and Shanai were occEtpiod by tho T'u-fpn P|- ^ (Tibetans) 

» or ^ of Ch'ang an^ pour Oinn^-pti IS. 

■* Tlie period Tadip 7(Ml-7au a.p. 
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Ttie Tartar chieftains shoot so well that the bircJfs are afraid 
to t\y : 

Kroiii the risk ol their arrows I e^K^ped alive and fled 
swiftly home. 

Hiding all day and walkin^^ alt uightp I oro^d the Great 
Deacrt :* 

Where elouda are dark and the moon black and IJie sands 
edd}" in the wind. 

brightened I sheltered at tin* Green Graven- wdierc the frozen 
grasses are few : 

Stealthily I erosseii the Yeltow Rher, at niglit, on the thin icM>. 

Suddenly I lieard Han® drums and the sound of soldiers 
coining : 

I went to meet them at the rdad.side, bowing to them as 
they came. 

Rut the inoviisg lior?»einen did not hear that I spoke the Han 
tongue: 

Their captain took me for a Tartar-born and had me bound 
in chains. 

They arc sending me away to the south-east, to a low and 
swampy, land : 

Xo one now will take pit}^ on me \ resistance is all in vaiin 

Thinking of this, my voice chokes and I ask of Heaven above, 

\\ as i spared from death only to spend the rest of my years 
in sorrow ? 

Vfy native village of Liang-yiian I shall not $ee again: 

My w'ife and children In tho Tartars' land I have fruitlessly 
deserted. 


* Tlio tfobi D«ieHr. 

* ® - Tit* of ChAC^cliun [33 !& * ft tHii nose girj who in 33 i,c. 

wm +UJe«^tywe^l upon the Khan of lh« HaLun^-Tiu as a tnark of Tm|H^ria3 rejfanJ” 
((niesj. Herw wtwi the oftijr gr*v& m tils deflate dieitrint on which mnukl 

grow. Ono t.iwlit.ion ploc^ ft nour 'unjf Fu an the netth frontier of ShnniKk j 
accord mg Ic anothar fitnry aho wm bnrieil cn the bank^ of the Amur, in 
MEiiidinria. Bat our ovicfenLlv thinka of her grave IU9 Wing on iW Wcf^Lorn 
front [art for if the fugitdvo hiul bcon coming into China from the north bo wouEd 
not have crosacd thn Yellow Kivar, Acxwding to o iwem by U Po, Chao chun 
WHJI ctttrEed off to Khoten ^ |tj, i f^nty Vo Cho i » gcograpbicaU coneepiioos 
waits ralhcr vagoa. Seveml of hia poems deal wEth thia jimry^ e.g. “Tho Cjreen 
<JrftVc*^ and ^^CWo-chdo B Village There b a No play on tho aubjMt by 
Komparn Ujinnbq (1315-14011, nee Ix, G3. 

» to- Qdiicsjfr. 
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Wlicn I fell among Taiiars and was taken prisnnor, I pined 
for the land of Bail! 

Now that I am back hi the land of lian, they have tunsed 
me into a Tartar. 

Had I hut known what my fate would Ijc, I would not have 
started home I 

For the two Ifiitds, so wide apart, are alike in the sorrow 
they bring. 

Tartar priaorieni in chains [ 

Of all the sorrowii of all the prisoners mine is liardest to hearS 
Never in the world has so great a wrong befallen the lot of 
man— 

A Hail heart and ii Han tongue set in tlie of a Tnrk.^^ ^ 

^ 111! ftS 

13. The Man who BreaMed of Fairies (T. 4) 

[This poem is an attack un the Emperor Hsieii-tsniig^ 
BOO'-SO A.D,, wlio iif |i^ lilt " Wits devoted to magic "h A Taoist 
w]y,ai-d told him that herbs of longevity grew near the city of 
Tai*choii, 'J’lie Emperor at once appointed him prefect of the 
place. pour lui permettre d'herboriser plus a son aise" (Wiegei% 
ill, 1723), When the censors protested, the Emperor 
replied, " The ruin of ii single district would be a small price to 
pay, if it could pi'ociirc longevity for the T^fird of Men/*] 

T lie re was once a man w“ho dreamt he w'cnt to Heaven : 
His dream-lxidy soared aloft through space. 

He lode on the l>ack of a white-plumed 011100, 

And wa* led on liis flight by two crimson bannei'^. 
Whirring of wings and flapping of coat-tails I 
Jade bells* suddenly all a-ttnkic I 
Half-way to Heaven, ho looked down beneath him, 

I>oivn on the dark turmoil of the worhi 
Gradually he lost the place of his native town : 

Mountains and water—nothing else distinct. 

* f use the word Tyrfe ftri a l&r Hi « Bimpbv for convenience 

lb net ccmimit myself to auy «thno|i;^ieii1 theury. The Jaijunctic commcri tatvr 
writefif {18S3) I regret to say tliat a. heart ned leni^uc 111 the 

la^^dy of B ila|jailCSC IS oo uncomniQn sighL** 
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The Jiaatern Oceait—a suiglo strip of n'hite ; 

The hills of ChiriA—hvc apecks of green* 

Cilidiiig past hiiii a host of fairies swept 

In long procession to the Palace of the Jade City. 

How should he guess tliat the children of Tza-meli i 
Bow to the throne like courtiers of earthly kings ? 

They take hiiii to the presence of the Jiiiglitv Jade Krnperor ■ 
He Ijows his head and t>roffers loyal honiage* 

The Emperor says: " Wo see you have fatry talents; 
ie 01 good hfifirt and do not slight yourself* 

We shall send to fetch you in fifteen years 

^d give you a place in the Courtyard of Iinniortalitv " 

J wice bowing, i.e acknowledged the gracious words : ' 

Iheii woke from sleep, full of wonder and foy* 

He hid his fteeret and dared not tell it abroad. 

But vowed a vow he would live in a cave of lock. 

From love and affection he severed kith and kin. 

From his eating and drinking be omitted savoury and spice, 
Jiis moniiiig Idea] vv«^ a dish of coral-dust; 

At nfght he sipped aii essence of dewy mifita:. 
lu the eijipty iiiountalns he lived for thirty years 
Daily watoliing for tiie heavenly Coach to conu-. 

The time of appointment was already long past, 

But of wings and coach-belts—still no amind. 

His tectli and hair daily withered and decayed ; 

His ears and eyes gradually lost their keeuness. 

One morning he aulfered tlie Coitiinoii Change, 

And his b^y was one witli the dust and dirt of the hill, 

Gods and faineal ff indeed ftuch thinga there be, 

Their ways are beyond the striving of mortal men. 

If you have not on your skull the Golden Bump's protrusion 
If your name is absent from the rolls of the red Terrace ' 
In vaiu you learn the "Method of Avoiding Food"- 
For nought you study the Book of Alchemie Lore ’ 

Though you sweat and toil, what shall your trouble brin-? 
\ou will only ahortei, tbe five-acore years of your span " 
isad. alas, the man who dreamt of fairies! 

For a single dream misled his whole life. 


iue.]| 


' i,e. the iminortjitg. 
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14, The Two Red Towers [lY^ 

(4 dg^ibui CiericaUmj c. 809 A.D.; cf. Fji^maier, 50} 

Tlie Two Rx^d Tow-ers 
Xorth (Hid south tiee fdcm^ each other, 
r bew to ask^ to wliom do they be1on|f ? 

To the tw'o PriRcca of the period ChSii;^ Yiianr^ 

The two Princes blew on their flutes and drew down fairies 
from the sky^ 

Who carrifK] tlieiii off through the Five Clouds, soaring away 
to Heaven. 

Their liaik and houses, towers and pavilions they could not 
take with them; 

So these were turned into Euddhist temples, planted in the 
world of men. 

In the tiring-rooms and dancers' towers all is silent and still; 
Only the willows like dancers^ arms, and the pond like 
a mirror^ 

Wlien the flowers are falling at yellow iwulight, when things 
are sad and hushed, 

One does not hear songs and flutes, but only chimes and bells. 
The Imperial Patent on the Temple doors is written in letters 
of gold f 

For nuns' cjnarters and monks' cel la ample space is allowed, 
t'or green moss and bright moonlight—* plenty of room provided ; 

In a hovel oppewite is a sick man wdio has. hardly room to 
lie down 1 

I reuteiiiber once, when at P'ing-yang* they were bnildirig 
a great man's house, 

llowr it swallow'ed up the housing space of thousands of 
ordinary men. 

The IinTiiortals* are leaving us, two by two,* and their honaes 
are turned into temples; 

I begin to fear that the whole world will become a A'ost 
convent I 

^ A.B. 

^ In Shniul, Perltflpi ihe |ili^-Ti amo la hero u«xl ta mean m.. porwo, wo 
might Bay Oamtiridgo ^ mi^ning ihe J>uko of Cambridgo. It is such poinid no 
thiff thut an aanniAtod odiUon would eltioidau. 

* Hfiion TfiUEigV brothers ? 
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\*K The Old Man with the Broken Arm (TII^ 10) 

Satire on MiliiarkjfL, c- 80^ AM.) 

At Hsiji-feiig^ nil old man—four score and eight; 

T)je Imir oo his Jjcad and tlia hair of hh eyebrows—white m 
the iiew anow^ 

leaning on the shoulders of lib great-giandohildren, he walks 
ill front of the inn I 

With his left arin he leanB on tlieir sfionlders; his right arm 
is broken. 

j asked the old inau how many years Ijnd passed since he 
broke liU ami; 

I aisfj asked the cause of the injury, liow and wiiy it 
liap^>ened. 

The old tnan said he was born and reared in the Biatrict of 

Hain-fong ; 

At the time of his birth—a wuse reign ; no wars or discords. 

'' Often I listened in the Pear tree Garden to the sound of flute 
and song; 

Nought I knew of iMnacr and lance; nothing of arrow or bow, 

Tiien eanie the wars of T^ieii-pao^ and the great levy of men; 

Of three men in each house, one man was taken. 

And th<i^ to whom the lot fell, wdiere w^ere they taken to? 

Five montha' journey, a thousand niile.^—away to Yiin-nan. 

We heard it said tliat in Ytin-nan there flows the Lu Kiver; 

As the dowers fall from the pepper-trees, poisonous vafioure rise^ 

When the great army waded across, the water seethed like 
a cauldron; 

Wlien barely tea Iiad outered the water, two or three were 
dead. 

To the nopth of my village, to ihe south of my village the 
sound of weeping and wailing; 

Children parting from fathers and inothere ; huabands parting 
from wives* 

Every one saj’s that in expeditions against the Min tribes. 

Of a million men who are sent out, not one returos, 

‘ If n in Shonai, near Lin-1 
■ 7J2-7^ a. a. 
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At this time I, thgit am now old, wim aged twqnty-fonrp 
My namo and fore-name were written down in the rolla of 
the Board of War. 

In the depth of night, not daring to let any one know^ 

1 aeeretly took a huge atone and daahed it against my arm. 
For drawing the bow and waving the iMinner now wholly 
unfits 

I knew henceforward 1 ahonld not be sent to fi^lit in 
Yun-nati. 

Bones broken and aiuewa wounded could not fail to hurt; 

1 was ready enough to bear pain if only I got back home. 
My arm—^bi-oken ever since; it sixty }'ears ago. 

One limb although destroyed—w’hole body safe [ 

But even now on winter iiigltta, when the wind and rain blow 
From evening on till day's dawn, I cannot sleep for pain^ 
Not sleeping for pain 
Is a small thing to bear, 

Compaf«l with tile joy of being alive wdicn all the rest are 
dead. 

For otherwise, j’ears ago^ at the ford of Lu River 
My Ijody ivould have died and my soul hovered by the bones 
that no one gathered. 

A ghost, I'd have wandered in Yiin-nan, alw'ays looking for 
home. 

Over the graves of ten thousand soldiers, luouriifully hovering." 
So the old man spoksK 
And i bid you listen to his words. 

Have you not beard 

That the Prime Minister of K'ai-yiiao/ Sung K'ai-fu,* 

Did not reward frontier explolLs, lest a spirit of aggression 
should prevail f 

And have you not heard 

Tiiai the Prime Minister of T^ien-Fao, Yang Kuo-chung* 
Desiring to win imperial favour, started a frontier war? 

But long before he could win the war people had lost their 
temper; 

Ask the man with the broken arm in the village of Fgin-fGng. 
1 71S-742L 

* Chiq? * 

* Conidn of Lbfr uotertens miBlit^ nf Ming-biiaD^, Yimg Kuei-Ifli. 
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Note on the Sotirejt 

Ffng Pan (eighteenth century) says; “ Po's satires are open 
and direct and therefore tnove tiie reader deeply. His piede- 
cessors had always disguised their in caning ao as to convey 
a suitable warning witiiout running any risha theuiBcivcs, 
Po, on the other hand, ie perfecti}'' explicit, and the excellence 
of his Batlres lies in their very directness, It is impossible to 
read them without being stirred," 

The three following poems (Kos, 16, IT, and 18) were written 
on the poet's Journey to his place of exile, 

B P M S -p a 

16. Kept waiting in the boat at Ohiu K'ou Un days by an 
adTerse wind (XV, 21) 

White billows and huge waves block tlie river crossing: 
Wherever I go, danger and didicnity ; whatever 1 do, failure. 
Just as in my worldly career I wander and lose the road, 

So when I couie to the river-crosaiug I am stopped by contrary 
winds. 

Of fishes and prawns sodden in the rain the smell fills my 
nostrils; 

W'ith the stings of insects that come with the fog, my whole 
body is acre, 

I am growing old, time flies, and my short span runs out. 
While I sit in a boat at Chiu K'ou, wasting ten days' 

Ifi % A, aS 

17. On Board Ship: Reading Yuan Chen's Poems (XV. 22) 

I take your poems in my hand and read them beside the candle; 
Tile poems are finislied; the eandto is low; dawn not yet come. 
Witli sore eyes by tlis guttering candle still 1 sit in the dark. 
To tiie sound of waves that strike the ship driven by a Jicad- 
wind. 

SflCJilSwfiJtiliHiZ! tf 

la ArriTing at Hsua-yang (XV, 27) 

(Tire Ptwfls} 

1 

.4 bend of the river brings into view two triuiiipha! arches; 
■fhat is the gate in the western wall of the suburbs of Hsiin-yaog. 

I have still to travel in my solitary boat three or four leagues^ 
By misty waters and rainy sands, while the yellow dust thickens. 
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II 

We are ulmosit coide to HsUn-yang: how my thoughts ara atirred 

As we pass to the south of YU Liang’s^ tower and the east of 
P*en port. 

The forest trees are leafless and ^vitfiered^—after the mountain 
rain; 

Tlie hoTises of men are low hidden aniong the river mists. 

The horses, fed on ku-ekimi^r are too weak to carry their load; 

The cottages, built of thatcli and wattle, let the wind blow on 
one's bed. 

In the distance I see red-whceled coaches driving from the town- 
gate; 

Tliey have taken the trouble, these civil people, to meet their 
new Prefect I 


ill + ffi 

19. SingiDg in the Mountains (VII, 20) 

There ia no one among meti tliat has not a special failing: 
And my failing consists in ivritlrig verses. 

I have broken away froui the thousand ties of life. 

But this infirmity still remains behind. 

Each time that I look at a fine landscape. 

Each time that I meet a loved friend, 

I raise my voice and reeite a stanzEi of poctw, , 

And am glad as though a god had crossed my path. 

Ever since the day I was banished to Hshn-yang, 

Half my time I have lived among the hills. 

And often, when 1 have finished a new poemp 
Alone I climb the road to the Eastern Kock. 
r lean niy lx«iy on the hanks of white stone; 
r pull down with my hands a green cassia brancli. 

My inad singing startles the hills and valleys: 

The apes and birds all come to peep. 

Fearing to become a laughing-stock to the world, 

I choose a place that is iiinFre'r|nented by ijien. 

* I>ied 040 

" species uE Ultuilae gTajL>% ** (Giba). 
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m is H 

20, To a Portrait Painter who desired Mm to sit (XVII, JO) 

3"oi£, fto bravely splsslimg reels and blues I 
Juat when / aiii getting wrinkled and old. 

Wb}” eliould 3 'ou ^voate the moinenU of inspiration 
Tracing the withered limbs of a sick man f 
'J'allp tall is the Palace of the Uxikorn^^ 

Hut 1113 ;' deeds have not l^n frescaed on its walls. 
MinuteW liinncd on a foot of painting silk— 

What can I do W'ith a portrait such as ttiat ? 

^ ^ m m ^ ii\ 

2L On being removed froia Hsiin-yaDg (XT, 2) 

And s^i to Chujio-choUt fl mmte placo ^totinlains of Pii 

Before this, when I was stationed at Hsiin-yaug, 

Already’ 1 regretted the fewneas of friends and guests. 
Suddenly, anddenl}^ hearing a ^Ltricken Iieart 
I left the gates, w^ith nothing to com fort me. 

Henceforward^ relegated to deep seel n si on 
In a bottomless gorge, Hanked bj" pi-eeipitous mountains. 
Five months on end the passage of boats is stopped 
By the piled billow's tlsat toss aod leap like colts. 

The inhabitants of Pa reseinbLe wild apes; 

Fierce and lusty, the\' HU the mountains and prairies. 

Among such as these I cannot hope for friends. 

And am pleased w ith anyone w ho is even remotely liuinan S 

IE m 

22 , Pruning Trees (Vll, 14) 

Trees growing—rigbt in front of my window j 
The trees are high and the leaves grow thick. 

Sad, alas! the distant mountain viesv. 

Obscured hy this, dimly' sliowa between. 

One morning I took knife and as^e ; 

With my own hand I lopped the branches off. 

* (S Bt of the ‘^Roconi Offices"' of the T'ang dyoftst)", where 

mfiiritoriauB dwls were lIluHtrAtcd on iha wsila. 
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Ten thousand leavce fell about my bead; 

A thousand liilla came before my eyes. 

Suddenly, aa when clouds or mist break 
And straight through, the blue sky appears; 

Again, like the face of a friend one Jtas loved 
Seen at lost after an age of parting. 

First there came a gentle wind blowing; 

One by one the birds ilew- back to the tree. 

To ease my mind I gajied to the south-east j 
Aa my eye wandered, iriy thoughts went far away. 

Of men there is none that has not some preference 
Of things there is none but rniiea gowi with ill. 

It was not that 1 did not lov '6 the tender branches j 
But better still, bo see the green hills I 

A # 

iy. Being viaited by a friend during illness (X, 12) 

1 have been ill so long that 1 do not count the daysj 
At the southern window, evenijig^atid again eve nine'. 

Sadly chirping in the grosses under tny eaves 
The winter sparrows inorning and evening sing. 

By on effort 1 rise and lean Iteavily on my bed; 

Tottering 1 step towards tlie door of the courtyard. 

B 3 ' chance I meet a friend who is coming to see me; 

As though I had risen specially to greet him. 

They took my couch and placed it in the setting sun ; 

They spread tny rug and I leaned on the baicony-pillar. 
Tranquil talk was better than any medicine; 

Gradually I perceived timt my spirits were coming hack. 

S! 

34 . On the way to Hangchow: Anchored on the Eiver at 
Kight (XX. 5) 

Little sleeping and much grieving, the traveller 
Rises at midnight and looks back to^vards home. 

The sands are bright with moonlight that joins the shores ; 
The sail Is white with dew that has covered the boat. 
Nearing the sea, the river grows broader and broader: 
Approaching autumn, the nigJits longer and longer. 

Tliirty times wo have slept amid mists and waves. 

And still we have not reached Hang-chow 1 


1 
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25. The Silver Spoon (XX. 3) 

(While OB the road to his new pioviBce. Hang-chow, in 822, 
he sends o silver spoon to his diiughtor A-kuci, whom he had 
been obliged to leave behind with Jier nurse, old Mra. Ta'ao.) 

To distant service my heart is well accustomed ; 

When ( left liome, it wasn't (/i«f which was diihcnlh 
But because I had to leave Miss Kgei at home— 

For this it w-aa that teara filled my eyes. 

Little girls ought to be daintily fed: 

Mis. Ts'ao, please see to this 1 

limts why I've packed and sent a silver spoon i 

\ on will think of mo and cat up your food nicely I 

26. The Big Rng‘ 

That so many of tlie poor should sufler from cold 
what can we do to prevent t 
To bring warmth to a single body 
is not much use. 

I wish 1 had a big rug 

ten thou.sand feet long. 

Which at one time could cover up 
every inch of tho city. 

^ Bi 

2 /. After getting drunk, becoudug sober in the night (XX, 1&) 

Our party scattered at yellow dusk and i came home to bed ; 

I woke at midnight and went for n walk, leaning heavily on 
a friend. 

A,s I lay on my pillow my vinous complexion, soothed by sleep, 
grew .sober. 

In front of the tower the ocean moon, accompanying the tide 
had risen; 

The swallows, about to retain to the beams, went back to loost 
again; 


» I canaet this poem in tht " W orks" i it ■« [wwiblo, tHemfore, that it is 
not geimtno. Tho Esme iitea is oipr««d ia <■ low conciw form in thn» sntltentlc 

pOCIUfc 
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The candle at my windovi% juat going out, smldcnly raiewed 
iU light. 

All the time till claim came, atill iny tlioughts weito uiuddled; 
Atid ill tny eats M^inethiug sounded like the music of flutes and 
strings. 

3B. On a Box contaming his own Works (LXrtt. 9] 

1 break up cypress and make a book-box ; 

The box vvell-tiiade^ and the cypress-wood tough. 

In it shall be kept what authors works? 

Tlie LnscHptioh says Po Lo-TiEX,^ 

All luy life has been spent in writing bcM;>ks, 

From when I was young, till now that I am old. 

First and last—seventy whole volumes; 

Big and little—three thousand theiiies.®^ 

Well I know in the end they'll be licattei'ed and lost: 
But 1 cannot bear to sec them tlirown away* 

With my own hiiiid I open and shut the locks. 

And put it carefully in front of the book-curtain- 
I am like Teng Pai-too; ® 

But to-day there is not any Wang Ts'an,^ 

All I can do is to divide them among uiy daughtei^ 

To be left by them to give to my grandchild ten. 

n m ^ 

On being Sixty (LI* 3S} 

(Addressed h Liu {Giles, L379), had asked for a ;wjii. 

He teas the same as Po ChtJ-i.) 

Between the ages of thirty and forty, one is distracted hy the 
Five Lusts; 

Between the ages of seventy and eighty, mm is a prey to 
a hundred diseases. 

But from fifty years to sixty years one is free from all ills; 
Quiet and peaccftil, calm and still—the heart enjoys rest- 

Pa Chu^Ta umuG^. 

■ it. SfljHlraL* poeiua, etc. 

■ Who wud obliged ta eluodiin im only tbitj an t|« ttuidHide. 8eo T^iijr Vu 
Gileai, lIKiT. 

* iiileSp 22^, Ja the relerence to Wguig'i fiuaous poeni, -t ^ 
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J hav« piit behind me Luve and Gneed; I done with 

Profit and Fame; 

T am atiJI short of illness and decay and far frcnii decrepit ftcfe; 
Strength of limb I still possess to seek the rirers and hills; 
Still my heart has spirit enough to Hston to ftiitea and strings. 
At {eisui-e 1 open ne\r wine and taste several cups; 

Drunken I recall old poems and sing a whole vo]nnie+ 

Meng-t^ has asked for a poem, and herewith I exhort him 
Not to complain of three-score, "^tho time of obedient ears.*'^ 

a II ^ ^ M 

ifO. Climbing the Terrace of Kuan-yin and looking at the 

City (LV, 6) 

Hundreds of houseSp thousands of liouscs—like a chess-board. 
Tlie twelve streets like a field planted with row^s of cabbage. 

In the distance pei‘ceptible, dim, dim—^the tire of approaching 
daw^u; 

And a single row of stars lying to the west of the Five Gates. 

^ Q ^ S it S 

91. Climbing the Ling Ying Terrace and looldug North (LV, 6) 

Mounting on high 1 begin to realise the Miiallnesa of Mati'is 
Domain; 

Gazing into distance I begin to know the vanity of the Carnal 
World, 

1 turn my head and hurry homo—hock to the Court and Marki-t, 
A single grain of rice falling—into the Great Bam. 

Ill ^ iN iJ' ^ 

32. Going to the Mountains with a little Dancing-girl aged 15 

(LXII, 9) 

when he woe about 6$, The girl was prohahlif the famous 
Fan-m ^ u:lia*a Dus poet sttbseqiienily look into his «m'rre.) 

Two top-knots not yet plaited into one. 

Of thirty years—-just beyond half. 

You who are really a lady of silks and satins 
Are now become my hill- atid sti\>atii-conipanion I 

> Coafuoius Mid that it wan not till nxig that “hi* earn oheyed him", 

Agti wajj the^refore callod l|i6 tiuip of ol>cdifin «iin!« "*■. gi Ifl 
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At the spring fountains together we splosh, and pky, 

On the lovely trees together we clitiib and sport. 

Her cheeks grow rosy m she quickens her eleeve'daiiciog; 
Her brow grows sod fis she slows her song's tune. 

Don't go singing the Song of the Willow Branches/ 

When there's no one here w^ith a lieart for you to lireak \ 

33. Dreaming of Yuan Chen (LXVHr, i;)} 

(r.lijr teas written eight genrs after YUan Chin^a deaths whm Po ChU-i 

was C8*) 

At night you came and took my Jmnd and we wandered together 
in iny dream; 

When I woke in the morning there was no one to stop the 
tears that fell on itiy handkerchief. 

On the banks of the Clrang my aged body three times^ has 
passed througli sickness; 

At Hsien-yang^ to the grasses on your grave eight times has 
autumn come. 

You lie buried beneath the springe and your bones are ndnirled 
with the clay, 

1—lodging in the world of men; my hair white as snow, 

A-w^ei and JTan-lang both follow'ed in their turn; 

[Affectionate names of Li Piao-chili and Ts^i Hni^shu.] 

Among the shadows of the Terrace of Night did you know 
them or not? 


^ t tij 

37. A Dream of Mountaineering {LXIX, 13) 

when /u: was oi^r TOj 

At night in rny dream, I stoutly eliml^ed a mountain. 
Going out alone with my staff of holly-wood. 

A thousand crags, a hundred hundred valleys_. 

In my dream-journey none were uneatplored, 

And all the while iny feet never grew tired. 

And my step was as strong as in my young days, 

^ A plalatiye Yo F« Sfaih Uhi m M ® ^ cti. Umii), m 

vhicb Fq Che-i had himseif vritten wetda 

* Wci^diih, Yuac Clkih'a other nartii^. 

* Since yon 

* Ch^ang-an, mmlfim Si-ngan fu. 
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Ciirn it be that when the tiihiii travels backward, 

The body also returns to ita old atale ? 

And can it be, ms between body and soul. 

Tljftt the body may languish, wliile tlie ^ul is still strong ? 
Soul and body—l)oih are vanities; 

Dreaming and waking—alike unreal. 

In the day my feet arc palsied and tottering: 

In the night my steps go atriding over tlic hills. 

As day and night are divided in c<]ual parts. 

Between the two 1 get as much as I 

J® It :t @ 

8S. (Can^ratafa^iifi? kimsetf on th^ ctmf&rls of hh Itfe after Im 
retirentmt from oj^ee. Written c. LXV, ifl 

Lined coat, warm eap^ and easy felt slippers, 

In the little tower, mi the low window, slttiug over the sunken 
brazier. 

Body at rest, heart at peace; no need to rise early. 

I wonder if the courtiers at the Western Capital ktiow of 
these things, or not ? 

36. On hearing aomeonc sing a poem by Yuan Cheu (LXl V, 10J 

(TTriVie?! ofier Yuan €hen*s death.) 

No new poems his brush uill trace: 

Even his fame is dead. 

Hia old poems arc deep in dust 

At the bottom of boxes and cupboards. 

Once lately, when someone was singing. 

Suddenly I heard m verse—> 

Before 1 had tiuie to catch the words 
A pain had stabbed my heart, 

^ at 

37, Taoism and Buddhism (LXIX, 31) 

{Writien somt before he died.) 

A traveller came across the seas 
Telling of strange sights. 

" In a deep fold of the aea^hilla 
I saw a terrace and tower. 
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In the mid^t there etood ^ fairy temple 
With one nisshe eiiipty. 

They all told me this was waiting 
For Lo-t'ien to cowie/' 

Traveller, I have studied the Empty Gate;^ 

I aiD no disciple of fairies. 

Tlie story you have just told 
la nothing but an idle tale^ 

The hills of ocean shall never Ije 
, LiO-t*ien"s home. 

When I leave the earth it will be to go 
To the Heaven o[ Bliss Fulfilled.’ 

38. Last Poem (L^lX!, 13) 

They have put my bed beside the iinpniated screen; 

They have shifted niy stove id front of tlie blue curtaiu. 

I listCD to Diy greiidehildreu, who are reading me » liook; 

I watch the servants, who are eating up toy emip, 

I busy my pencil, answering the poems of friends; 

I feel in my pockets and puH out the medicine money. 

When this superintendence of trifling aflairs is done, 

I lie back on my pillows and sleep with my face to the south. 

X ^ BtKlilhtRin. Tho ixrtm is qait* frivolDoa, aa lb ghown by hia 

cUum to BOiilhiwittvaliood. 

* Tba Ltiahiu’* HeAveii^ ^ ^ 3^, where BodbisattvM wait till it is lime 
lor ihoin LO A|ipeftr ilh Buddhaa. 



THE PHO^^ETWS OF THE BENGALI LANGUAGE 
By J. D. ANDERSON', ,M.A. 

AlphaIJKT, varna-inulH, I 

J. ^ owds, I 

In Hcugali, aa in most IiuUnii languagi^, uvery consonont, 
iiiileas some other vowel in written with it. is prononneecJ with 
an “ ii>lierent ” vowel, = a. 

In Bengali this voivd ie proiionnced, not as usually a, but as 3 . 

The vowels, like the ooneouaiita, are theoretically supposed 
to be proiiounceil in the five parU of tlie mouth, thu.s;’ (1) throat, 
knntho, Jantho. ; (2) palate, talu, Uiln, (U) cerebrum, 

nifirddha, ^ ; (4> teeth, danta, ih^Uo, tng ; (5) li|is 

Q:/tho, 

They are also divided into (1) hrasva, hri//o. = vhm-t 
vowels; (2) dirgha, di;iyfht>, = lotiff vowels. 

Hence, theoretically, there are ten pure vowels. Those in 
parenthesis are not used in Bengali, 

■ h^ 

(1) il^ ti, 15^ 

(2) Tnlavj^, tali)bbo . , . i, j, ^ ^ 

(3) Murddhaiiya, ‘iHH:rdh»7i'tio r, jv, ^ 

(4) Dantya, donWo .... (J), | 

(5) Osthya, o/ff/,o , . . . u, it, ^ q, tt;, % 

There are four diphthongs : (1) a + f = e, (2) a. + i = ai, 
(5) a + u = o, (-4) H + U = au. 

But these arc not, as in other Indian languages, prouounced 
ns c, «/, o, and au, but os 3 , a/, o. and o* Their symbols are 

4, and 

lliore arc, however, other vowel sounds than those given 
above. These are due to the influence of Sanskrit compound 
consonants which have undergone phonetic decay in paasi,,™ 
througli Prakrt, * 

Thus ksa V became khya and finally kkha; y and v com¬ 
pounded with a preceding consonant became mute, and either 
<l) UiujtlKmd the sound of that consonant (if initial), or (2) 
tloubled its sound (if medial). 
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These affect (1) the sound of mibseqiteui a or «. 

( 2 ) „ a or«. 

Examples:— 

(1) As affecting a: k^n = k^tri C3kRama = 

kJiema, ksabi = klmtit vyay = hx:, vyathil = bxtha, vyavahar = 
t^xinhur, vyaktt = bxltti, vj’asta = bxsto^ riyasta =s nxelo. 

As affecting §: k^lan = A‘/i.'ur£au, k^nta = khxtnto, khyfita = 
khif^to, vyiikaran = h.-a'A:op;>pi, nyny'ya = liyaiaai 

ty ag = tieg, vyapar = A'rfp/xrn 

(2) As affecting a: aksi^oWd, aksar = aWfAo}*, kalya = 
kjfUo, adya = o'd<io, aatya = /j^«o. »atva=/;rf(o, tatva = 

laksini = {A privative is not thus affected.) 

A« affecting a: saksi iiianya = m/mno, hhagya = 

f)kmggo. kary y a = kt^rthdzo, tyay’ya = kmhdio, Imdhya = hakdho. 

There are, tlicrefore, besides the seven convent! on a I pure 
vowels, the vowef ec, represented by -a or l>y a followed bv 
a consonant compounded with « or y; and the vowel e. similarly 
produced by contact of a with compound consonants. 

Besides the conventional four diphthongs there are (I) o', 
produced as aljov'e, and also by epen thesis, ns when ati, norm nil v 
afi. liecomes o'ti ; (2) a', produced by epenthesis, e.g. ajis<r/d'?, 
kali = kad, giili =^gaA., i^li =/«rf, ali = ad. 

Ill certain words the sahtij or normal pronunciation of e 
becomes vi-krta or " distorted Thus y-'ena = dzfity, kena = Aynia 
y"etuan == cfsrmsn, tenian^fcun^n, cta = cfo. 

The vowels, when not initial, are written os follow's (I give 
coRibiuatioiis with the letter ^^ka. ^ = ka, fip^kt 

5Ft = ki, ku, ^ = kfi, kr, = ke, ^=1 kai, = ko, fSp) =s fcaii. 

Theoretically i = /. But in initial and final syllahles it often 
becomes % or even i;: e,g. fiiva =/*:6. pitai=pi/tj, ditc=sdi/e, 
nite^nffc. But nilam^'nifain, niha;=-Hj^, dilam 

Final i is often f. especially the i of emphasis; e.g, imi-i, 

gtUA. 

So r varies between ti and ri, the latter chiefly in mouo- 
sy]tables such as trn = 

When linal a is not mute (os to rule for which see Wenger) 
it frequently becomes not ^ but o. especially in the last syllable 
of disyllabic adjectives such as bh&ln == Wmfo, chota = (//mro, 
bara = 6um ’ * 

Before giving the normal pronunciation of the vow'els 
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J had better set oiit the eon^oimnta, sd 03 ta be abk ti> c[udte 
ooziipkte words. The consonants, Hke the vowek, are dasaitied 
as (1) guttnnib (2> palutab (3) cerebrab (4) dentab and (5) 
labial (sue table, p. S2). 

over a vowel k called a candra-vindii, ifandr^-bmdu^ and 
nasalJ^ce.s Lt. Jt is the exact equivalent of 

t = rii after a vowel ia called ann naaika, '"following uasal" 
and is pronounced as y ; 

1 = h after a vowel is callc<l vi-sairga, cessiition.^" It hi 
a substitute, under Sanskrit phonetic theory, for final r and s. 
When final it is s^jiiiided m a sharp pause. When medial it 
doiiblea the sound of the following consonant. 

Tims : dur + kha = 

nir + .w = NlTTf? — nr/far, 
nir + srta = = mdsnio. 

■ 4 _ 

nir + ^VM.s = = niffaj\ 

11 ir + ^Ixla f?Ti^ = iii/fibdo. 

dtir+ stha = = dusffthj^ 

i1 LI r + sj'ul Ilya = ^ du/fadtih^, etc. 

We can now I'etnrn to the iiorauil sounds of the vowels. 

(1) a. Xorinal (sohaj) pitinuiiciaiion ^ a, 

TEi 4 *rj avai^y a = 

"iTir = 

<TTt = patiit ^potni:. 

Final a is often pmiionnccd as iiieiitioncd aiiove, and 
aometiincs also in a]i initial syllable, 

(2) fX Normal (sahaj) sound is «. 

Examples ; = «:A'ar, = {i:fark, = 2>™-The 

vi-krta proiiunciatioji iiasi been ^iveii aliovc. 

(3) i. Normal (^aliaj) sound is /. 

Examples : = na/iktx, fsr^ji = m/itfia, 

— dM-ilo. 

The prominciation of i into 1 , as when luia aheEidv 

been noticed. Note that i lu the penultimate syllable cd verbs 
is elided in Western Buu^b where it follows a coiisonanl, and. 
where it follows a vovveb under^wa the mre caaes of 

a ^cniiiue inorkni mndhi or cmlcscenCe, 

Thus. l>ecoines h>He, - d^ie, 'Wtfm'3 = n/te, 

^ ko^tr, = d^jr, ^ Wi:>re, (Tln^ 

ruo. H g 












= Beufhifn Lirno = (jnn^KknnDt^. 
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cliOTi^e rer]uu€S it nioro carufiii analysis tihftn, so fftf as I know, 
lias yet been made. In EasteTii Bengal verbs are, for the inost 
part, pronounced oe spelt.) 

(4) [ is always i or i;, 

e.g. ^^51 =/i:ta, =/ii/}ubri:, = farh'. 

{o) r is t*/, except in moitosyllables, wJien it ijccomes ?■!.% 

e.g. ^ = krito, =priifi lU:, = pntkak. j = hhvMo. 

Note the uniiiue use of r after r in 
the S.VV. ijuartcr, 

(ti) u is always 

'S,i^ = (hikkho (note doubling of nuliMeijnent 
cousonani by viHargu, and coiisetj^ueiit pronuiiciatioii of olberwisc 
imited final «), /nhimar, ihi = haddAi, 

Note that = ■ cf. the use of ©5“ os a syinlsil for w. 

^7) II is a]tvays ft:. 

®'g- ^5fj = = pfi.-niy. ^^9 = j'>ii:i'£io, 

^ = s/Aicio, - Bih it jokitj. 

(8) e is iionually e, l>ut in its vikrta iJiTJuuncktion, as flWe 
noted, is t. 

«-g- = fklMtie, = difi, = kfj\ = teti 

(9) ai is pronounced as o/. 

e-g. (i44l« = ik/i‘of, -diilMit, etc. 

(10) o is the pure o, as in French. 

e g- t»rT-fT^=7w/uA, K^Tm*OTir=/yb((f>/jtn//,pj. 

(11) ail i» pi-oiiouucod (Ui 0 ", sonietliiiig like the EnWish o 

in " go ", ^ 

e-g- CJ?|wTfp —WioW'UMfOi, M!0«no, = o'*/arf/i, (^g = 

po% = 

f'inally, note that -liya ha-S bedoine -jju in I’nikrt, and, 
though written as m Sanskrit, is pi-onounced according to the 
Pi*krt spelling, with the usual vocalic change prodiiCdf by the 
degeneration of y after anotber consonant, c.g. ^T?7 = (icFffitfco 
»i?J=/jcfrd30, etc. An odd result of this change is that I have 
.seen wim written in a petition as C*^T ! That is the worst of 
a language that has Sanskrit spelling with Prakrt pronunciation. 

Plit{AS4L AcCENTUATIOIf 

In iij French, there Ia a liatuinAiit [>hra%a.l accent 

of quEintity, hni at ih^ btghminy iriBtead of ai the €nd of the 
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phrjMsv. Tho first syllabic of several words proitouiiced rapid I v 
together is dwelt upon. But when the first word is a iMrsomil 
pronoun or other eoniparatively iimruporttuit wrord, it does not 
take tins accent of rjuantity. 

e.g. irSt C^T«rT7? 

■sitfB' ^ H-ilJlii y r fm I 

Here the woitis and -Nlfw VT^T are pronounced rapidly 

nnd parenthetically, as it were, and the phmsa] accent follows 
tlieiu. This peculiarity is retiected in Bengali verse. Each 
metrical unit or phrase consists of a fixed nutiiW of sylloblcs. 
But it is eon™on (for instance, In iiiimy of Habindranatli's lyrics) 
to precede a verae by an ext tu-metrical word or two. 

e.g. (’arr?t c^l wTHw Hi?! 

NJi. — TIte above notes apply only to literary Bengali os 
pronoiiiiced in and around Calcutta. Almost every district has 
its own pccnliai'ities. For instance, Nadiya, w'iierc the Bono'ali 
i.s O-H the hretieh of Tours, has a tendency to pronounce n as J, 
at) that bceonies lo^ko. 

— 1 ought to add that when I say above that tlic merging 
of y and t' witii ft preceding consonant floiihlev the sound of that 
consomiiit, I am not strictly accurate. The consonant i$ itally 
prolonged, but its sound is heard as the tongue touches aiui leaves 
the teeth, etc. Thus «i/yct ought perhaps to be writlen /oUo, and 
not jytlo. 




INSCBJPTION OF THE FEIGN OF UDAYADITYA 


By Y IX Barneti; M X., Litt.D, 



ME following inscription is now edited—for tlie finit turn. 


05 for os I am aware— from on irik-iiiipre^i^iQn wliieli 
my friend Pandit Sliyaina Sliankar Har Chaudhiirip M.A., of 
Jhalrapatati. haa kindly sent to me, together with a tranaeription 
by Pandit Gopol Lai Vyos, Curator of the Archfoological Depart¬ 
ment of H.H. the Maharaja of Jhalawnrs (Soverniuent, The 
place where it vvo.^ found la not stated. 

The letters arc of an elegant Northern type, corresponding to 
thiise shown in BUlilers Tafdn, \\ cols. 11 -Di, but with some 
variations ; and the initial i is peeuliar. The average heiglit of 
the characters in lines 1-7 is 1|V inch ; in lines Si-lO the lettera 
are mueli smaller, w ith a height of about | inch, or rather less, 
Ihe langnagc is xSanskrit, hut of an ungramluatical popular kind. 
Thus w'c have the ending instead of -or in line n for a in 
on line fi, ^nimm and mrkba fti. mi lines S-f»; and 
tlie author drops into undiluted and iinbEushing Prakrit on line 7, 
-dtva96a teririj.. The word k^riih may be com|>arcd with the 
classical Prakrit for the sake of'" (see Pischel, 6'mnim. 

tL Fmkit, § 1 7b), and the iiiodern ease-cndirigs such as A'cr, kei-ti 
kar, etc. (uca Ktllogj;, GratmrKir of ike Jfindi Lajuju/tg^, 2iid nil.. 
§g 180, 185). The woi'da (lines 3, S>, sttf.ka (line 6), and 

muduka (litie 0) are alsu of seme lesical intci'eat. l‘n{t.alci}a is 
the modern jfja/i/, "village headman." ikitka iiieans “belonging 
to", and is found in a few i^imilar inscriptions of Moi-tliern India, 
MiVlaht is obscure; one is tempted to alter it to but the 

latter is a dry iiieftsuni (cf. Telugu mtlfa, " bundle/’ Marathi 
ttulfk, " bullock’s pack-saddle 

The document refers itself to the rcigii of King UdayailiLya, 
in the Samvat year 1143. and records tim construction of a temple 
of iianiblm (Siva) and of a well, together with a gift of a supply 
of lamp-oil. by Jaima, son of Cbalula, a 'Tailika. whose mother 
Dhai'ni is also luentioned os olfcriiig her homage to the god. The 
king is obviously the Paiamam Udayfiditya of Malwa. who is 
several tljiies mentioned in inscriptions, and h known from one 
record (noticed in htdiau Antiqmrjf, vol. xx, p. 83) to have 
been reigning in Sam vat 1137. 

The date is given as Sam vat 1143, tlie 10th of the bright 
fortnight of Vaisilkha. On the supposition tliat we have to 
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deal tiere with the UAUal Chat brad i Vikramn era, wa may caleuiate 
tliL^ date either as a cmnneaf or as an ej^pired year, On the 
aMuinplion that the year Js a current Vikrama year, the date 
given above corresponds to Monday, April 7, a,d. 1085. If. 
however, we take the year as expired, the date will bo Sunday^ 
April 26, A,D. 1066. The former alternative seeing to be 
preferable. 

Text 

1. Oin 1 Namah vftya 0 Sathvat 1 143 Vaiaaf^fi^kha ^iidi 10 a^ 

2. dy=vha 4riinad - Udayaditya - deva - kalyina - vijaya - riijyi? I 

Te(tai)- 

3. li k -a n vay f Pattak i I a-C lull 1 ila-fiuta- Paltak i I a - Jan n tt[k e J - 

4. iia HaThbiiftlj prasadam^daiii knHtarii ( tatha Chirihilla-tale 

CliA- 

5. ^lH-|fhAti(gh6)flba-kfipika-VriiviiiSakiiyfjb uriiiaml^ vapi cJsji i 

0, utkirnn^yaih Pa[rh-]di[ji,Harshnkfin^-ti I * Jivnya-satka-miL- 

7. tf'i Dhmpih prar^aiiirtti 9 ^rS-Lojiga^svaini-devaasI keriih 

8. Tailik-.lnvae(ye) Pftltakila-Cliahila^suta - Pattakila - Ja,i,na- 

k^na H ^ri-Seihdhjiva-dSva-pflrn.- 
vfl.titrnitya(tte)iii dipa-te]ya».ehatul>palaihni:0kam mOdaknih 

ki itva tathil varisharii pratl savi * 
to. I maiiigala tnaha m#* 

TftASSLATfOX 

Oiii; Homage to 8ival Here on this day, the lOth of the 
bright fortuiglit of Vai^aklia of the Sailivat 114:1 in the 
aiispicioii-s victorion, reign of tlie fortin.ate king Udayfiditva. 
the 1'at.takiia Janiiaka, son of the Pattakiia Cluihila, of the 
Taiiika lineage, caiiaed to be constrncted this temple of ^ambliu : 
likewise in the grounds of Chiriiiilla. in the space l>etween tlie 
small welt of Chada-ghosha and (f) UruviUaka, a large well 
This [inacription] was engraved by Pandit Harshuka. jAniia's 
mother Dtiafni performs obeisance. For the behoof of the blessed 
<jod L6liga-svHndn, the Pattakiia Jannaka, son of the Pattakiia 
Cimhila, of the TaiJika lineage, has purchased for the occaaions of 
the festivals of the blessed god S^ndhava one 

containing four of lamp-oil and [assigned it to be used >1 

every year. Happiness ] great fortune ? 

* by n B^Tnho], 

■ ^is 1. fellow«l li) . *nd atmLher 

* Road 


METHE AXD ACCENT 
By J, D, Akuerho^', M.A* 

rpHE priinai-y buaitiesa of & lonelier im to teach. But everyone 
-L who has had practical experience of teaching has found that 
he has learned from Ids pupils flhnost ns iiuich as he lias taught, 
since contact with younger tniiids supplies a now point of view, 
which imparts a fresh novelty to familiar facta. For example, 
when a man is acquiring a Jiving language, he learns the 
pmnnnciatioii {not only syllabic proiiiinciatioii but the significant 
tones and intlexioris of the language) by sheer imitation, by 
trusting to liis aural memory and bis power of giasping sounds 
uhfaiiiilinr to him in bis own tongue. But ^vbon lie tries to 
iinpetrt bis accojaplislnncnt to otben!, Jie must needs analyse, if be 
is to explain, what be has learnt. Hence tcacEviiig, if it is not 
mere mechanical ti-nnsmisaion of inrormation, such iw can be got 
fiwi a book, becomes, in eliect, a species of refieareli. 

In teaching pratiunelation, you may recite or read aloud, and 
invite your pupils to do the like, correcting tlieir eri'oi's us beat 
you can. But there will always bo pupils who will not be 
contented with mere imitation, and will demand some gen era listed 
account of the kind of pronunciation you are endeavouring to 
teacli. You are lucky if you get such pupils, since tht^y compel 
yoii to search your liijgiiiatic conscience, to examine, sort, and 
verify your facts, to go through the luentally exhilarating procesn 
of thcoriRing aljout them. For example, you may be led to think 
more carefully and exhaustively of the nietrcw* of the language 
you teach, since a metre in any given ta,sc h the rJiythinical 
urraiigemeut of prominently audible Hyllabic sounds, prominent in 
lengtli, or atrengtb, or pitch, or by a combination of any two or 
even three of tlieso « accents ”. And since the poet composca his 
tnetrea so that they shall be recognized instantaiieoust^'' by all Ids 
readei-s, gentle mid simple, Icartieil and unlearned, metres are (or 
should be) an excellent ciue Uj the characteristic pronunciation of 
a language. 

I he easiest ivay of explaining my meaning is to take one or 
two simple examples Jn most modern languages of Europe, the 
dominant oudlble quality of spoken speech is a fixed verbal 
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accent of force, a slrosis, whicU fails on one syllable (or in tlie 
iiiatancc of lonjf words, on two syllables) of a W'ord, This is the 
case of onr own language, and oiir inctres consist in tlic unange- 
locnt of strong, of strosiied syllables at more or less erjual Intcrvala, 
In tlio Germanic languages gene rally this li\ed stress is the 
doiniimnt andibis rjuality, It may, of course, Ije reinforced or 
varied by duration (quantity) or changes of pitch. But it is the 
strong syilabica that beat the rliytliin of verse. 

But tliere are also languages Iq wbicli the accent is phrasal 
and not verbal, and fulls on some (ieterminatc syllable of 
a nuiiiber of words pronounced rapidly together, A word u’i]l or 
will not carry an accent accord lug to its position in a pbroee. The 
most familiar example of tiiis type of languages is French, in 
which the phrasal accent is final j it precedes and announces 
a iiaim. The preceding syllables in the phrase are “ atonic", 
pronounced rapidly and in a more or less leveJ tone of voice. 
(The fact that the accent can be transferred from the ultimate to 
the pemiltimate or even earlier syllable for piirjjoHes of emphasis, 
does not affect the normal rule.) Out of this rule of pronunciation 
springs tlie French systeni of metre. For example, a normal 
Alexandrine consists of two plirases (hemistidies) of six syllables, 
the last or lost hut one of which hears an accent, chielly of 
duration, but often also of stress and pitch as well, Ifi French 
verse, the accent precedes and announces the ciesurn or the end of 
the line. Here is one reason why to a French beginner in Ejiglish, 
English verse sounds harshly monotonous; why to an Englishman 
the infinite variety of pitch and quantity in French "verse Is 
obscured by the regular recurrence of the phrusnl aceent. 

If 1 venture to quote these two familiar instances of the 
interrolatioa of nietro and ordinaiy prominciatioii of everyday 
Hpcecl],it is because the same peculiarity may be found in Eastern 
languages. For instance, many fiidiasi languages have a verse 
forai which Is '"quantitative", consisting of feet or 7 mEfi-«s doselv 
resembling those of Greek and Ijitin scansion. But in languajre 
teaching we have to be continually on our guard a^ins"t the 
terminology we inherit from tlie Classics, whether in matter* of 
gramiiniT, etymology, or metro. For example, any Bengali wulj 
tell you that hiu native verse, abounding in words borrowed 
unaltered from Sanscrit, is “ quantitative" vei*e. eoinpooed of 
wwritie or feet resembling those of Sanscrit. But examine 
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Bengali verSre with a native scholar, and yon Rhall presently find 
JiEin admitting that the malt'd in Bengali, in-'itead of consisting of 
two or more abort or long syllablea, consiste in fact of a single 
ak'Aai-a, a consonant with its accompanying vowel; in abort, of 
a single syllable* 

Go further, and yon will find that a Bengali verse consists of 
a fijced (an even) ziuiulier of syllables, divided by a ciosura. For 
example, the ^Ri^dr metre (the conimon narrative or heroic verae 
of ftcngal) contains 8 -h fi syllables, separated by a caesura. It 
is not necesaar}^ tlaat any one of these should, be long or shorty 
stressed or unstressed, high or low in piteii, occoi'ding to itss 
position in the verse, with one exception. That exception is that 
lIio Jtrrst sylhihle in each hemistich (and not the as in 

hreneh) is aecented. The accent is prodoiiiiiiantly one nf length, 
of duration, thoiigli (to an Fiiglish ear at least) tiicre seems to 
he also an accent of force, a stress. 

Xow'* ob«erve, we have here a reversal of French met 1*0. We 
have It fixed nutidjer of rapidly but clearly proiioniiced atonic 
syllabies/oJItoimn^ an accented syllable. This is a form of vci^sc 
which cannot be written in English. It ivould lie iiiiposj^ible to 
put together words so as to get an initial long or strong s}’liable 
followed by so many as seven or liv'e atonic syllahles. The fixed 
word-Stresses of our huigiiagc would come in and break the 
rhythm. \et a Bengali poet trusts to all his readers^ learned or 
unlearned, to pronoiuice his verse rhythmically. The inevitable 
conclusion ifi that the pronunciation of spoken Bengali has ,'iti its 
clominaTit audible cpality some trick of spet^h w hich lemis itself 
to "syllabic * or phrasal verse. It may Ije sttid^ ronghly, that 
trench verse and Bengali verse consist of phrases in wdiich there 
is a fixed, even niiiiiljer of syllables, of which the butt iti the one 
case, and the fii^t in the other* bears the phrasal accent, mainly 
an accent of quantity. 

From this crude analysis of Bengali verse, we would expect, 
then, that spoken Bengali would consist of a number of tapidly 
pronounced phrases of which the first syllable is accented. Such 
in imt is the case, wuth the exception that sornetitries nii initial 
syllable or tivo may be pronounced in a parenthetical, " extra- 
metrical and atonic fashion before you come to the real 
beginning of the phrasal nnit. This peculiarity of the Bengali 
speech moy be heard iu what is sometimes called in Calcutta 
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*'ciiGS'Cljec Eiiglisb”, Tt is FniiglinJi in wliieb our Used verbal 
streaatjj tead to be replaced by an mitial phranal atres!^ 

This pecnliaritiy has an ethnological as jvell aa a linguistic 
interest. So far as its vocabulary is concerned, Hengaii is a sinter 
of adjacent Hindi, and tlic cornnion inotber of Ijotb is MattiiLli 
Prakrit. In short, the people of Bengal have borrowed a Western 
s'ocabulary, ns the Frencb have taken most of tbeir vvoi-ds fiom 
IjatifL The dictionary of Bengal is that of the Hindu reiigioti, 
and came to tijem with Hindu miasionaries from the West. 
Ihit the phrasal pronunciation is, no doubt, indigenous, a true 
eliibbolctli, which may possibly give a clue to racial origin. 

Here is a matter wliero a School of Oriental Ijinguages in the 
West may Ije of use to ficngnli studente of their own language, 
as being able to supply a compttmtivt study of their speech. If 
we can discover, in or near to Bengal, languages which liave the 
dotnitiant audible quality of Bengali, we may make a shrewd 
giiesi* as to the ethnical relationships of niodern speakers of 
Bengali, 

IndigetioiLS Bengalis (the iippr ciaasea are mostly the 
descend ante of iininigrnnts from the west) fnay, in tiie persons 
of their ancestors, once have sjiokcti some Tibeto-Biii-man speech 
ill the north of the country, ami some Dravidiaii tfingtie in the 
south. Tile characteristic phra:sal accent of Bengali may Ije due 
to one or other of these, it may, on the other hand, lie an 
inheritance from some aboriginal speech whkb lias perished ami 
has l«cn forgotten. So far os I know, the subject iias never 
been .studied, though 1 once met a learned Bengali who had spent 
many yearn in the Central Provinces and was inclined to think 
that the typical pron uncial ion of Bengali has a Dravidian origin. 
In the north of Bengal, the matter can, to some e.itUmt, be made 
this Hiibjeet of actual csperliiiojit. At the foot of tiie Garo Hills 
are many Tilieito-Burnian or Boh.Io tribes who ate lapidly sub- 
Hfcituting Bengali or Assamese vocabulary for their own. it 
would ha interesting to ftec whether they retain their tribal 
accentuation, and whether this is akin to the phrasal pronuueiaiion 
of Bengali, 

Let it be observed that it is not necessary to confine the 
study of pronunciation to the aboriginal castes and cla.sses, since 
in these matters the old proverbial saying of ipis Hibeniieis 
Hiberniorea " applies. When Englisbmeti settled in Ireland, they 
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comnjUfiiMted tijeir v'oeabular 3 ’ to tbe Tristi, but tlieniseWes picked 
lip tlie loeal accBUtuation jiiid iiiany local Iiubits of speecli and 
idiom. So has it been in Hengal, Frenclnncn are justlj' proud 
of being n " Latin race. Ijecause thej’ possess a Latin vocabulary. 
Yet their idioms and phrasal pronunciation ai^ doubtless Celtfc, 
in spite of the remarkably fen- Celtic words that now survive in 
their copious and beautiful language. So ore Bengalis proud of 
the fact tiiat they posaess more lalmmos (unaltered Sanscrit 
words) than any other modern Indian people. 'I'hey are stiil 
fi little apt to resent the suggestion that there are noii-Sanscritie 
elements in their speech, eleineiita wiiicli it should be a duty .and 
pleasnro to trace so far os Is now possible. Tiiat is a matter in 
which men of other races and other tongues can help, since sheer 
familiarity is an obstacle to the recognitiou of buried survivals in 
speech and pronunciation. 

Aiitlii'opologists tell us that languago is an unsafe guide to 
ethnological origins. That is tiue, no doubt. Vet when Patei 
Schmidt, of Vienna, tackled the speech of the Khasta in Assam 
(long supposed to be as unii|UC and isolated as that of the 
Pyrenean Basques) and traced it into Southern Bin iiiah, Aniiam, 
and linaily right acroas the Pacific to Easter Island, )ie made 
a discoveiy which liad an ethnological as well as a linguistic 
importancp. 

It is ttie itojK of lighting upon di.scovcries of this kind, if not 
of such inuisiial interest mid importance, that gives a new charm 
to tlie beaching and learning of languages, mid especially in 
a countrt’' like India, where languages and racial origins are far 
more uunierous than in Europe, and have to some extent. hitJierto, 
been preserved by the social atructure of the vast population. 
Tile Jearnitig of Indian iangnagea lias, for Englishmen, a practical 
value. But the languages can also be stndiei;] in a sciciitiRc, 
a disinterested spirit, and here, it is onlv fair bo say, the GennmiH 
liave set ns an example which iiiiglit be folJow'ed with more 
perseveranee and assiduity than we have yet shown. If I have 
ventured to cite the case of Bengali, it* is simply because my 
official Jot wa.s cast among Bengalis, and it was my duty to learn 
something of their speech. Xo doubt other and even more 
interesting instances ate known to students of other Indian 
languages. 
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Notes 

Engl Ml Word* t« Indiait Script 

liost students of Indian tonnes have been puzzled by Ent'lisli 
words trausiiterated into Indian scripts. I was reading a Bengali 
petition with a pupil yesterday. Tlio petition was helped by the 
inysterioBs word g«Jc«J. There was no context to help us to 
decipher its meaning, and dictionaries were, of course, of no 
avail. It was only when we read tiie word aloud to a third 
peraon who knows no Bengali, that we elicited the ingenious 
Hoggeation that a&kaj is an attempt to write the English words 
“show cause " in Eastern script. 

The petition contained one or two other puzzles of trans- 
iteration. The petitioner had been travelling by It was 

lhard frewethat be made his journey, or rather intended to do so. 
For be missed his train, and. as lie says, ni-fet fretji phel kaoyag 
yiitha mimaye hujur achllate kajir haite pari nai. There are 
two English words in that sentence J 



NOTKS 0*Y THE XESTOItlAS MOyUSISXT AT SIAKEV 
By Lionel Ciles. M.A., D.LUt. 

15 ,* St iS “ pare and dtilJ", 

in iin€<i here ds in Taoint phraseology, to indicate npiritua) 
parity of nature, and caiiiiot very well be transJaled "true'* or 
'‘genuine " (|^ as Diaa takes it, fallon-ed by Tssggt* and Sack!, 
A better definition U tiiat foriuulatcd by Djaz hiinwlf when ]«< 
couios to explain the word jg, namely i M ^ We may 
oiaerve in passing that liie whole uf this^ exordium stronglv 
recalls the language of ti,e Tao Ti TAiiij, espeeially in cliaptcre 
4 and 25, Yearly all that is said here of the Trinity might apply 
e<jually well to Tao, Diax goes on to remark that J( is the 
fundamental attribute (41 of God. and bis fundamental 
ronr/ition ( 4 ; H), But perhaps this is over-reJinemcnt. Other 
renderings are appended ; the second and third steiii to me faultv 
twcaiisc they interpret H as an adverh modifying 

tnie Aiid iitili/* 

: "sotiveirniijpiiioijt ptiS^hle/" 

Muiik! ‘'ill p^^t'f€^crt 
Sftpki: '"true and finii."* 


15-16. Sf IS ® ,?£ "profoundly iruiueised ji, spiritual vacancy", 

Cf. Chiiaug Tsa. ia $ ig : ^ ^ ^ -p JI 

Linperor ’iati] was plunged m abstraction, and the Empire e.xisted 
for him no more" (H. A, Giles' translation), Accordim- to the 
commenury. in that passage is to rend not but mien* 
so the latter should presumably he the pronimciatjou here as well 
The iflea conveyed by appears to tie aimlognus to our "absolute"' 
or ** II ticund i liom I 

U-gge: '■incomprehem.ibloin His intelligence and simpiieiiv." 
: " mAcc4>^ible ct pur 

Monie : " imioceiisible, in spiritual purity." 

Sneki: “ who is ever lucomprehensiblc and Invisible/' 

* TTj^ rrfrr to tUt in 
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04 


^ tS fl5 ^ “ tiijit whieli dontrol^ tlie hidden axis of 

the UniversSj creating and evpKdn^ ”, 

13 a rane charaeter, pronounced kii^ or which K'aiig 
Ilsi's Diclionary dcHues hy the word “to strike".. In tbo 
present context, bowever, there is no reason to doubt Sts beino* 
A calligraphic form of fg, wbicti is itself n variant of Tliis ia 
n xiranil peciitbrly appUcabtc to the Supreme Being, as one that 
impiiea complete control Lcgge can bnrdly Ije right in reading 
M instead of t^. The expression " grasping the axis'' ia quite 
a comtnon one in Chinese litcrattiic, os may be gathered from the 
following quotaiiona :— 

§& ® W as: ts ^ ^ i m i At- te 

■' Realising the tiectlng natnre of our illusory existence, amj 
attaining the mystic centre in the circle of phctionietia ". 

& ^ s : I ^ m it -It IE w e -Tim 

whole duty of a king is to grasp the axis and hold fast to the 
C33cntml 

“Clutehing 

the chart [a symljol of sovereignty], 1 am charioted by the 
heavens; grasping the axis, J approach tiie confines of space”. 

^ & 1$ : tA IS « ^ " Holding the axis, to wield 

cohlrol 

» Now oiir Sovereign, liohUng the axis of Too in liix grasp, greatly 
enlarges the ecope of the divine regulations 

The same conception is present to the mind of Ssa-k'niig T'u. 
though he does not actually use the word ffi, where he says- 
iff £1 m sb ^ la ^ 6!i ® '■ Proceeding beyond the 

domain of objectivity and reaching tiie centre of the circle, tliero 
hold fast without violence" ^ ^ .q, )8,asHavret 

remarks, another phrase borrowed from Taoism. “Creating" 
alone is not enough, however; the idea of evolution is there 
«3 w-ell, 

Uggo: " who, with His hands operating In the mystorious 
1 abyss of space), proceed ctl to create," 

Havret: "deteuant an sea mains une mystdrieuse puissance, 

lit anltiuir de la crentioii/^ 

Moule: “ the holder of tlio iJiy3teriou3 ^ouri:^^ of life and the 
Creator,'' 
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Satki: '* who, holding the Secret Source of Origin, created all 
things," 


li. "He divided the figure of ten and 

established the four quarters of ttie uiitverae 

This is a whinisieal way of saying that God created the whole 
of the universe, unlike the gods of pngatiistn who. mf Diaz poiut^ 
are idontifted only with certjihi parts of it, such aa the 
moilhtains, tlie sea, and so forth. There is no direct allusion to 
the cross of Christ, though we may assiimo that tlie writer had it 
in his mind. It is curious that the siguilicaiice of the cross as 
a Chriatiau symbol sho'uld nowhere be explained in this inscription. 
It would seeut that tlio N'estoriniis vverc afiirid of cxjH>, 4 iiig 
Ibemselvcs to profane derision if they wore to lay stress on the 
Crucifixion as the central fact of Christiauity. 

Ifi. ^ ^Si w A “having fasinoued all things, [God] 

made the first man 

I Cannot help feeling doubtful about os a synonym for 
which is the meaning a,ssigned to it by Havret. Xo such tisngu 
is menlioiied by K'ang Hsi, On the other hand, jj* for jWS fg Is 
certainly awkward, and interferes with the parallelistn of the 
senteucc. Might it not bo possible to tuke ^ in its original eense 
of ^ and translate “endowed with the spark of life"? The 
metaphor ia, I believe, fometitnes applied bj' Buddhists to 

the birth of ^rkyuniuiii. 

19-20, r>n ^ i: i{. 

Having observed lliat this ia a most difficult sentence to 
tmnslnto, Logge proceeds to give an utterly impossible rendering 
of it, Havret comes sornew'hat nearer the mark, hut is misled by 
Dia7, who takes ^ ^ together as a compound expression. The 
key to the wliole passage, which I ms iMien strangely missed by all 
pt^vions translators, lies in the word jK- This docs not mean 
" in , but goes closely witit ^ and |^r "greater than’' “same us." 
The only real difficulty is with gjl, here used as a verb. It might 
bo considered simply as a synonym of jljf "to introduce". But the 
objection to this is tliat, according to the story of Genesis, Satan 
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tittrodiiced not happinesK but misery into the Garden of Eden. 
The clue, I tkiiili, is to be found rather in such a pbi-ase na ^ , 

literally "inserted words", suggestions, insinuations. The 
quotes the ^ ^ A Gfl 25 “ tfou Sheog rejected 

iiien*s artful insinustiuns", 31y proposed rendering, then, is r— 

"[Satan] cunningly held out hopes of liappiness greater than 
that to be Found in this [l.e. Adam’s] state of righteousness. 

But introduced darkness similar to that existing in his own 
state of sin." 

lAJgge: "a breach wide and great was made in its judgments 
of vrliat was right, and it [man's nature] was drawn as through sn 
opening into the gulph of (Satan's) per^’ersitics," 

Havret r “onvrant ime breche dans cette grandeur morale, au 
milieu de cet heureax dtat, i| y introduisit la resseinblanec de la 
confusion.'' 

.Voulej " disturbed the great (moral) equilihrinm in (man's) 
goodness by the introduction of the likeness of confusion (which 
was) in his own wickedness." 

Saeki; " the perfect attainment of goodness on the one hand 
.and the entire exemption from wickedness on the otlier became 
alike impossible for liini [i.e. man].’’ 


(To bf canlinttut Jji 
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.VALJV 

By O. O* FtUAGDiiX, JLA., Univ’erHity Render in Jfalav 

AtiHmvl ot a public lectUft^ give*, at I ho School hy Mr. Rlngiton on 
Fohriiary Jtli, JUl". 

rjlHE Mnky kngim^e k one oF tbo leading venmculai* r.f the 
world, and ha« been growing in importance of Inte yean, 
owing to the development of trade anil pnrliciilarly o£ the rnWjer- 
planting induatry. It k an ea«y language to ocquitea stiiattering 
of, as it involvea few diltieultics of phoiieties. accidence, or syntax 
in the form of it wliicli is current as a tbiffna fniucn, Rnt Lins 
jargon beurs tlic same relation to the real Malay language as the 
Pidgin English of the China ports docs to oiir own Eiiglkli. The 
real Malay la thesireccli of the Malays thoiiiselvea. Jt k a leading 
mciiiW of H vast family of languagea, coinmonlv styled the 
Auatronesiaii. or M a by o-Polynesian, or (Jeeanie. family, which 
la of Asiatic origin, hilt him an almost entirely insular domain. 
It includes Mailagascar, Indonesia, with a part of Formosa, 
Micronesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia, as well im the greater jiart 
of the Malay Penirisiib, a portion of the coast of Xew Ciiineii 
the Mergui Archipelago ofT tl.e coast of TciiaBserim, and a sinall 
tract in Eastern Indo^Cliina, which was proliabiv the ori<nniil 
^utre of disjiersioti of the whole family. Its extreme poin'ts in 
lolyncHia are (inclusively) the Sandwich Islands, Easter bland 
and Xew Zealand. M'ith the exception of the languages of 
Northern Hjilmahera and a few Papuan ones in or near New 
t.iuinca,all the numerous nali ve languages of this extensive an-a 
are related together and to Malay/ 

The Indonesian division includes chiefly the Malay Peninsiila 
^.irnatra, Borneo, the Philippines (with part of Formosa), bvn’ 
Celebes, and a nuinl>er of lesser island^ The race here is a series 
of cognate blends, brown in colour, and as a rule more or less 
m U'v of tbe oterigiue« pf Iha Mnlav Peoii^alp, .houjytl ppt bPiooKinif 

retried u> it %nd hi« num^l E^^fll A le fuJnilv. ^ 

IWo.ll 
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Woiii.'oloiil ill type, of ninturtf nv.-niglnj^. (i,i the Tiieis) nbout 

;i Tt. 3 lu., with li»ir timt is iisiKilly stniight, not wavy. In the 
other divisions the mcL's are ileddediy ditterent, and the donunoti 
inothei-tongiie cannot imvs l«1origed originally to the anc&siors 
of all tlicst! races, hut wits Jiuji^jtHid by one of them on the rest. 
Aiiiyng l}iB Jndoiiftsians, the Malays nnist })e distinguished froiii 
the Javanese, Jlayaks, Filipinos, etc: these are cousitis of iLo 
Malays, blit they are not Malays any more than Frenchmen are 
Italians, The home land of the true .Malay and ofliis fanguage 
IH tlie eastern imlf of Central Sii matin, 'rhe Mcstcrn ijortlotils 
^xsfupied by the MinangkaUiu people, who speak a langum^. verv 
cloneJy rektfil to Malay. 'I'o the south of these two tlmre arc 
trjl>es speaking dialects wtJcli stiein to fall more nr less midwiiv 
iHJtvi'cen Minangkalxiu and the Stantiaivl .Malay. 'J'he latter, 
however, is the huigiiage which lias spread fat and' wide, Coinim.^ 
from the cimterii cfsistlaiids of Cciitnil .Sumatra, the .Malavs 
coloiii>-,t<l the ,\Jrtlay Peninsula imt Jfess than about seven centuri'e* 
ago. but even nmv they have not occapk^ the whole of the 
interior; there are still relics of ul>oiiginal. less civilir,ed 
ta It, w hie^e iuiecaloi-s were tlmre bcFoie the JIalavs came over 
from .Snmatia. Farther, the .Malays settled along'the shores of 
borneo (espcciiiliy in tl.e north-west, west, and soutli), snlxluiiH^ 
or as-Himilating the Ihiyaks of that island. Imt oidv alom- the 
ma-sUine. They also established then.i^lves in manv other places 

im tradei^ and their coniiiaratively sinijile language Iwcau.e in 
time tl.e f.nyiro of trade of the whole Arehipela..o soml, 

of the huger inlands of tim l’liiiippi„e gj^up. 

The particular form of .Malay cnrijeut at Batavia and its 
immediate neighImu.-lKxxi is adapted by the Dutch as a general 
medium of intercou,^ with their native possessions in these 
regions, and is tending to sp.-ead. as an auxiliary language 
ihreughoiu the whole of that area. But except in certain plat.^ 
It has not superseded tl.e haail languages; Javanese, and the rest 
eonuxiue to be the vcn.aculai^ used by the mulves amongst them’ 
sehes. Jii the Malay Feuinsula li,e puicfit form of Malay is 
spoken in tl.e sonti.e.n half, np to almut latitude 1' X which 
m roughly the boundary of the old rifteenth century kingdom of 
Malaeca. That kingdom, tl.oiigh it only existed for a little over 
a century. s«ms to have had a great influence; it extended it:* 
^way over tlie coastline of half of the Peninsula and tiie opposite 
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shoits of Suinaim (e»iH:uittlly Indtiu^fid, juid Sink) jiistt 

;il< ik time wJiotj ^luluy kvtt>> Ijegiimriijir to fj© h likii^ungo of 
ItttfiutUT©, Ocmse^tionth’ th© Mday of litemtuie IitiK ovor hIiigc 
iheii becii'UoiuKl oii Mnlucca Mnluy, 

Jtiat iiilniid of Mailnc&k h ik groiq) of HiiiaU »Uites wlnck wore 
ooloniiwd hy 3TiimiivkalKiu people within the hist four oeiuiii‘ioj» 
or so. Their ileseondants still apeak theii own dialed, and when 
they flttenipl to speak Standard Malay their accent is gtumdly 
i cry marked. 

In the north of the Peninsnla, heyotid ktitiide 4 X. or there- 
al)OOUi, the local Malay dialecta diller coiisideralily from the 
Standard : this is imrticularly the case in K&lah, Palani, and 
Kclantan, and also to aomo extent in Trin^'ganu and parts of 
Perak and Pahang. Of course, oven hi the south, as in all 
couiitrieSj there are alight local diHereiices in iironiinciatiuii, and 
a few local words aro used which would not Ijc reaility understoud 
cLse where. 

The furiH of Malay w'hicli does duty as a linyaa fi^nneit ia 
ajtt to be Hindi iiiHuenced by the various local languages witli 
wliicii it has to compete, and has iniopied many loanvioi-ds from 
ibein; so in Java, words from Javanc.<}e. Smidanese, and 
Httltncsc, etc. But even the Malay of the Malays thcmselvt-s 
contains a considerable percentage of loanwords, for the race has 
lieen in contact with stningers for centuries. Tin-su words xirc 
nialidy from Sanskrit, Persian, and ,\rab!e, and |M>int to two 
successive eras of foreign iiiHiiciice; the lirat Indian, introducing 
IlinduJSiii and Buddhism, ihe second 3luliamuiadaii, niaiidv from 
Southern Arabia. A certain number of Javanese and Taiiiif words 
liFU-e also come in, as well as a few from Hindustani and Cliinese, 
and (since tho si.vteenth ceiitiiry) fnjni Portuguese, I>otch, and 
Lnglish, The flow of Arabic ivords into .Mala}' is still going on, 
being entirely at the option of indlvuhinl scholars, whose piety or 
liedaiitry may prompt them to make an unnecessarily large u,se 
of them, ifalays, being all Miibamnja<laHH, are, of course, raniifiur 
with iL niin^bcr of Arabic ivonls in common use in tbeir prayers. 
But a goml many otlier Arabic words }mv« liecii quite aaaiinihitcd 
lo Malay and are not, a,s a rule, proriouiicefl in the Arabic fashion, 
which indeed Alfliaya rind it very hard to follow. In spite of all 
this foreign clement, the Malay language remains fundamentally 
Indoitesiait in its phoneties, murphologicat structure, and syntax*; 
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thft amount of the foreign element initfit not be oveirated, for 
though the foreign words are often important, auci some of them 
are very frequently used, their percentage to the whole vocabntarv 
is very email. 

The chief difficulties in learning Malay conHist in renitiuibering 
a large ninnber of words, for it lias a large vocabiilary; in tile 
correct use of its morphological system of affixes, i.e, a limited 
number of syllabtea having no sepuratv existence but capable of 
being prefixed or suffixed in eeitain coses to the simple, uiieiteiided 
word (which otherwise suffers no change); and in a tlioi'uugU 
grasp of the syntactical structure of the language. 




COMMKRCIAL AyD POLITICAL CONNEXIONS OF 
ANCIENT INDIA WITH THE WEST 

By Tj, ]X FiAit.VKtT, Jr.A.T Litl.D., Lwtiii'cr I’n ^unakrit 

.\!>Mt.tncL ai a ipublii< given nt Un- Ruhooil by Ur. Boirn^tt on 

FtjhruAi-y Hthr 1017, 

liir not iiiticli *?videric« of i'4*gulur cQinnierce sua 
Indin ami tlie Near East previous to iil>oiit 700 it.C- 
The Bible (1 Kiiifrs k. IJ ; 2 Chroii. ix, 21) spcaka of Solomon 
1000 B.C.I us iniporUug by sea jfolti anti wood of atmv{mm 
ui-ftlf/umiiilm ircijs fit>in Ophir, likewise peacocks, the Hebrew 
name for wlndi, tniH, cornea from the 'rainil together with 

other things that were brought by the licet of 'Tarshiah. But 
Ophir eunnot be hjcated with certainty in ImJiu; atmtujaim or 
are nii unknown quantity (2 Chron. ii, 8. apeuks of 
atifiim trees in I.£linnon I) ; so porlmpa tliese atateitn-nla niuv be 
aiirtchroiiiains. There Ja Utter cvuilenoc for an overland trade 
route. On the Black OUlisk of Shulmaneaer II (li.c. 8€0-82d) 
ure the %nitw of an Indian elephant and u liiinocures brought 
«a tribute to him l)y an Aniieniun tribe •, and the itig-veiiii 
(Vnr. ixxviif, 2> mentions a golden nwuio, possibly the Assyriim 

Sotm after 700 ii.v. oversea trade was active. A coinage of 
bronre knives struck accordiiig to a Bahvioiiian sUiidard was 
bi-ougl.t to China e. (17,5 670, uiui it was followed by a native 
currency of small Uan-sba[Md coins like the earliest mintages of 
Bydiaand .dSgina. India must have Ucn a half-way homa- on 
this route- Indian cedarwoed Ima la-en found in the palace of 
^ebucbaduexiiar at Birs Ninirud (early sixtl, century); ami u.ak 
seems to liav« Uen used in a temple rebuilt by the latter and 
Nalmnidus, c. a50 itc. Uiee (Spv^, from Tamil uriAi) and 
peacocks (Ta«v, fnim 't'auiil ijuportiKl into Greece in 

the fifth eeutury, 1 he Huddhi.st legend of tl.e Baveru-jalaka 
(c. 406 B.C. Hi its present form, ln,t older in sulwUncc) tells of 
Indian traders who for tl,e first time brought a peacock by ship 
to Biibylcm. Furthermore, the two primitive tyiiea of the Indian 
alphabet, the Brfthmi and the Kban^shthi, whicb were derived 
from the Aramaic script, apimreiitly Ufore 760 prolailily 
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were fnAmetl in the Hrst instonce to nseet thf* n^cds tmde with 
Hnhyloii Aiid the nei^lilxiurliood. After the deciino of Eivbylpn 
the Indian trade passed to otlier centres, sudi as Selenok and 
iierrha. opfiosile Ijoiirein, and wore iiminlj into tho hands of 
Ai-ahian inerelmnts for some centnrieH, 

I^ntitical contact he^nn when Darius, son of f [ystasptrs (reigned 
521-485 iLC.), annexed the Imlns from Kala^mgh to tlie 

Arabian Orean, including -Sindh and peidiaps soine districts east 
of tiic Indus, h formed tiie twentieth Hatrapy of the PersiaiJ 
KtnpiiXN When Aleifiinder the Great arrived, hoAvever, its eastern 
ary Wiis Lin? 1 1 id ns. Tlie presence of the Pei-siaTis on tlie 
is>rders seems to have lsa<l considerable inIIlienee on Indian 
eiviliismtiiiin ; liesideii traces of Aclneiiieiiian coiii-s^ steuis, we find 
ill India copies of Persian arehiteetnml oitiarnent, the lion and the 
l‘eTHcp!ilstui bell, under the Mamya dynasty (e. ;i3ft-185 b.c.I: 
and Dr, Spooner’s recent researcbe.s at Pjitna, the aneiciit Pftlali- 
pntra, suggext the possibiiity lliaL tije palace of the Jfaiirya 
eiiijiemrs there wa>> eloxely riifxJeJkMi mi that of Darius \i 
iVrHcpfdis, 

Tlirouj^li the L’ltslhiih tlie (Jmsks cbtiic to know somcthint, of 
Itiditt. Suyliix of Ctin-mitk. Rii admiral of Darius, wroto a record 
of hirt voyage down the Indus, Tlie historian Heeatwiis of 
Miletus (.')49-4Hlj ItC.) iiientioiicd aeveinl pliices nud peoples of 
India. Herodotus gives sdiiio iletoils aljoiil the Indian satrapy 
of l>aritH <iii, tf.) aiul the troops which it .supplir-d for the 
expedition of Xerxes tvil, 8ij; ix, tnX Ctcaias of Cnidus, who 
wc'iit to I'eiuia about lUI b.c, aud ixKjamo erturt pliy.siciaii under 
Duriiis II and Artoxer.\e3 Mitcruon, wrote nniojig other works an 
accouitb of India, largely fahnlous. 

In :t26 11.C. Alexander the Great crossed the Ifidns anil 
penetmtiHl aciwis the I'linjali as far aa the Bin.s, Tiiere, however, 
he was rointadh-d to i-etire, and though he left Hellenie garrisons 
in the Panjah and Si mill, no trace of liis presence is visible in 
tin- eultiiix; of India. .Severnt Oix-eks of the jH'rind ivroLe on 
India, imUbly XeaivthiH, Onesicritiia, Megoathenes, iltertini>B,s.saflor 
of Sehnicits Xicator at the court of Cliandrngupto Mauna at 
PatJilipiitra. r, tJOO ILC., whose fragmento am very valuable, 
PrUraelos, DeiiinieliiiH, Tiniwthciies, and Dioiiyaiiis. t>f 31 ewas- 
Iheties writings large fraginents have been preserved ; of tnoat of 
thixie of the others, little or iiothtng. 
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For ^nie «»Bi«?mtions tficie %ifls u ooiintaiit stnim-tc in tlit 
Xortii-Wcst bBtw*;en the native Indian states and tlie”HeIIeiii8iic 
piincipalnies that had spninu up ou the track of Alexander’s 
march. Then began the great invasions of the Scythian or Turki 
howles—the Sakas (from c. 174 to HJO ii.c.)«ik 1 tiie Kushaiis faWiu 
u century later ?)—who establisiicd powerful kingdoms on Indian 
soil. The "(Jandhara” school of jdastic «rt, which ih>rivcd its 
modcia from Hellenistic senlpbure but thonxiglily assiinllrtled itieni 
to Hindu ideals, seems to have arisen almut tbo time %vlien the 
Kusbans settled ill India. There wa., at the «atnc time n notabk 
devdopiiieiit of trade Iwt wccn India and the lieJJetiisiic cent res. 
iioUddy ilesGne, CharaceiiC-, and Elymais. as inucli of the ormimerce 
of Clima, chietly jn silk, paswti ihrongli Halkli and Herat to 
the head of the 1‘etwian tiulf, and thence cither overland tn Syria 
or by sea to Lnike Kome. This intcriiatioiiHl commerce is 
refleeterl in tiie coinage of the lirat Knshan einpemr K'anisbka and 
Ins successor Huvlshka : it is a gold coinage {apijaremly the hi-st 
gold minted in India .since the beginning of the second century it c > 
adorned witli figures of Hindu, Bmhihist. Klamite, Zorou-Urian] 
and other deities, and its ratio to silver is 1 : 12, 

Angnstim CiBSr.r success fully .stiimilnteil trade with India ami 
ttie hai- cbielly through the port of Alexandria. Jt was' 

probttbly ill oomicsion with bis coiiimereial policy Hint he was 
visited by Indian emUssies (Iho Cawtius, flht. Rom., liv. P; 
-Siraljo. XV, i, 4 and 7 ; Floriis, Epit., ii, :(4.; Aurel. Victor, 

EpiL iU i; Oiy.siiiH, //r-pi/., |2J, 

In literature some attention was given to India by I’olybitm 
in his //iVtoryitf. 14ijs.choud Aiteinidorus of Ephesus in his 
,r. 100 n.c.). After ti.ese writer come .Stmlto’s 
tJr»<jraphy (eoiiiplcted r. 19 A.n.). the anonymous o/f/m 

Red fieu (a liitin a^er oO a.d, f>, Pliny’s (77 A.ii.), 

and Ptolemy',s /?«*,*. io 6r'ew/™/*Ay <c. |5(l A.lJ.k SirSiljo bus no 
personal knowledge of India. biU has pre.scrved some valuable 
matenuts from other writers. The author of the 
accurately descrilies from personal expiricuce the lontes to the 
western and south-wcHtem coasts of India, iiml the trade carried 
on through them, iiut he does not seem to have tmvelled abn<' 

the cimtern coast. IMiny gives some further mfoimatioi, re.^anlirn' 
irade, ^ 

Alwut the lieginiiing of the second ceiitiiiy a. 1>., or a little 
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later, n few Cliristiati legends, dnefly from llie Apocryphal 
tlospels, began to appear lu diaguise in Huridiiiat atories ;* later 
they were transplanted into the talc of Krishijii, As regartis the 
alleged borrowing of certain outward forms by Christianity from 
Buddhism, see It Clarbe, tnitf dm Vhrhientumt p. 1 IS. 

The omtiojiK of Dio Ciirysoatom (c. 100 a.o.) make se%eral 
refercijcea to India, inoatly worthless. He tells us, however, that 
wine Indians were prcRent in Alexandria at llie public spcct!aele«. 
BLoleiny's Ja/rnfadiori to Getym/dijf (tf. 150 a.d.) coiicaiiis ninny 
gqogntpiiical detaits, but is maned by his ignorance of the 
contom^s of India; he imagined that the coastline ran from 
iJroach aluiost duo eaatwanJs. Arrian's Indico (c. end of lirsl 
centtiry) contains little or nothing that is now. Ifnidesalies' Ixiok 
on the Indian Gt/}nnoisaphi«h{f'. '200) dm^s not seem to liave been 
very illuminating, though it has a few interesting details. 

llie direct trade of the Homan Empire with India, founded hv 
Augnstiift, reached its fwnie between of) and 1(10 a.d.. and theii 
began to decline. It was mainly ccmcenierl with the impoi tatioii 
of Oriental luxuries and ti-enstirts into the West. After the rcigii 
of Caiacalla. who in 215 mai^icred the Alexandrians and the 
ttademin their port, thus dest.'oying the local itimli, coloiiv the 
trade almost disappeared as the Homan world sank deeper into 
bankruptcy; but under the EyKantine omtierois it revived slightlv 
for a time, as a .Hiiiall aiiiQiiiit of iiidiistriiil prmlucts Wiiij to lie 
iniporte.d. chierty from tlie south-wcstei-n coast of India and then 
jigain dsHapptarcfL 


About 200 a.d,, according to Euaebiiis (HlI, v, p_l0) 
Pantmnus, the head of the Catechetical School in Alexandria set 
out on a mission to evangelic India, and on his arrival found’tVie 
Gospel of St. iiatthew had been brought tliithcr by the Amstlc 
Bartholomew, The strung^ story of Metrodorus and Ids visit to 
India also may 1» mentioned (Kufinus, //,>/, AVrf„ i. £): Cedreniis, 
Compand i, p. 516 f.) Embassies from I ndia ere n^oordetl 

<Kii.-«!hius, fk OouM,. 
I^o0),ind0l (AmiiL Marc. XXfl.vii, 10; Sext, Aur. Victor. Hint 
d^ 6tes., XV), and m 530 (Job. Malala. Ckrarmjr., p, 477). 

From about the fourth century A.D.' Indian aetronomv 
for^^kmg Its former principles, founded itaelf on Greek models 
proliably as a result of Western trade. About 500 A.D. a number 
of Bralimansare said k. have visited Alexandria (Photiua. Bibi., 
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cd. Bekker, vol. ii, p- 340), The Christum Toi) 0 (f}\tph^ of Co^iu&r 
(a little Iwfoiie 550 a,i>,) anionjj' other matteI'n caiitains aa nccoiuit 
of the rout«4 to Indin ami Ceylon and their trade, nnd lufere to 
Christian coniiuunities in Knlyana, the ilalayalaiii eoiintry, and 
Ceylon, who were In cdiniuunion with tlio Clnirah of Persia, It is 
usually stated that these were Xestoriang; but I'eosons have been 
Adduced to show that they were Catholic until the Synod of 
Fliamper ijj 1599 (J, Panjikaran, The Sjfvmn CfiHivh in 
I’richinopohv 1014), 





TUE LASnUAOE OF SOUmEfiX EnODESIA 

jVijICC KiiNKHpi Xwcturiir in iind H^iiti] L^iii^tJOi^o-s 

m 

AlNirAct o( ft i*uhi\c IcwtEira j^iven by Mifh U«rii«.T nt tlif- on 

Ftbriifti-y lilsi* Isnl 

rn ilOUCJH tlie (ItjVBlopuienv of the iiiiniiijr industiy coiiseqwetit 
on Eupopoan occupation liaa brought natives of seveml 
iiifferoiit tribes iiilo Soiilheiii Rhodesia, there appeaiTi to bo 
virtually but one indigenous langnage in this territory. The 
ilnlii siiokeTi by tiio Matebelo and the Sesuto of .'^ebituane’s 
Iieople. who settled on the ;iainbeni about the middle of Inst 
century, ore coiiip-arativcly rweetit intrusion*. 

This Inngiiagi* is sometimes called "Mashonii”, "Cliino", 
*'Cliisw’tna". and *'Ciii^wina" (»u' and sii? appear to Ije otUrinpts 
at the peculiar lahin) sibilant also found in lloiiga and the other 
Dclagoa Bay dialects); but none of these names are to be 
recommended. The people called ■■ .Vloshoim” or “Maswina” 
slna.gly obiect to tbese apiicllatiofm, v iiicli seem to ij* oppi-obrious 
terms applied to tbeni by tbeir .Matcl^Ie noiiquerois. Moicover, 
tbe name Chiswina seems to l>e confined to the Salisbury District’ 
while elsowlieretiKireaifl countless local deaignotiona: Chimanyika 
(Umtafi), Chimigwe (Rusapi), Cliiknranga (Victoria), Cliiro/wi, 
etc. ir/Ai- is tile prefix indicating ■■ language corresiiomling to 
Sc- in “Sesato", Lti- in Luganda", etc.) 

Tlie mogt satisfactory name would seem to be " Kamiigu 
Mrs, C. S. Lourv (.i/fiTi«ot of tht C'hiharaiUfa iofi^uuje, Bulawayo 
I91o),saya: "In the districL of Victoria "—in the sontli-eaat. on 
the head-watcrii of the Sabi—" the nafireg call it Cliikanin™ ", 
But there seems reason fo follow Father Torrend in taking 
this name to include all tlie sub-trilies. The Bechwana, when 
they came in contact witli these people in the north-west, called 
tlieni " Miikalafca ” (= .Makalanga or Maharanga), and the fact 
that the anent ;:tniliabwe. whicli was tbe King s Kra,i| or cinef 
tribal centre, lies in the Victoria district seems to indicate that 
tlicr headqiiartei^ were fonnerly bere. Ifc was ti.e Paramount 
Chief of the Makaranga who was vaguely known to sixteenth- 
century geographers as the " Empetor of Jlonoinotapa ", 
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KarJinga la nearly akin to Nyanja(wiiich covers a large area 
noilh of the Zatnbo!!!) that the tiifferuiiccs may !« Mt down aa 
merely dialeetical. 11 hiclutle^ Chiiidau (spoken hi tiftKiiland just 
«».st of the Portuguese Imrtlerj, of which Mr. Dauiel Jones has 
made a eaieful phonetic Btgdy,* Its affinities iipjieap to U ratlier 
with the langiJagtH north of the 2aiiibe/.i than with the more 
ftouthnrn onca; it has not, like 2uIn. adopted tlie suflixed locative, 
or the Hottentot clicks, and the laterals" (usually written, in 
Zulu and Sesuto, Id, did, (t, tlh) occur. If at all. only to 
a limited extent. Hut this point cannot be determined without 
a full exanIination of the Jnnguage hy an exact phonetician. Tim 
three tiooka iwfore me, that of the Itev. H. iJiick (Pcnhaloiirpi). 
of Ftttlier Hiehlcr, S.J, (Ciiishawiiaha. SaVisbiit-y district), and 
Ml'S, Lotiw {\ ictorla) not only deal with dlflerent parts of tike 
country but uho dlffei'ont syatems of orthography, so that it is 
impossible to gatlier from them what variations of sound aie due 
to dialectical dii'ergenee, or, in aoiim Ciixes, exactly what sounds 
are intended, Mrs. Ijoiiw'k Ixiok is by fiti' the most satisfactow 
from ft phonetic jKjiiifc of view. 

Ka-st of tlie area covered by Karanga comes tlie I)e]a»'0a. Ikiv* 
group of languages included by M. Jutiod under the name^Tboiigii 
(so written to mark the aspirated f and also to distinguish thJiii 
from Hie Tonga ( =Chopi)of Inliambane, the Tonga(=Tokft) of the 
.Middle Zmiiljcai, and the Tonga of U’eat Xya-sa). They are more 
nearly allied to Zulu tliaii is any otlier language, except the Xosa 
of Cape Colony ; hut they also have links w'lth Karanga (iiotabiv 
the labial sibilant already mentioned) and with the languages 
lK.‘yoiid tbetii to the north. 

One interestiug point about Karanga, which deserves further 
investigation, is the occurrence of words identical or cogtiate 
witli Swahili forms, vvbicti seem to be absent fii>m intervening' 
languages. Thus we have = ■'«««■" (Swahili s/mrm, bu^t 

Xyaiija Istika, soAii, Vao faUt)-, istvimbo, “stick"; dibiti. " melon"; 
ffanda, “ skin," " husk," etc.; and others. This is not tlie place to 
attempt giving a ^mplete list, still leas to diww any infeienceri 
f rom plieiioineiiniL 

A (litfercnt internist atfcschq.s to a few stray Arabic woHn. 
“gold," ‘'money." is evidently (aspointnl out long ago by 

' ^ r/ ihr t'V.r-'/™,! Uiuvemity 

l-onflun I'rc^i-, ■ 
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Mcniioft from dwham, and ni«8t have spread in JjotJt ilirectioija 
fmm tlie Arab ^tiletneriU on the Lower ZaTnbeai. as it is alHO 
found III ^yAllja (Ifere it iiicaus either with th« addition of 
white . «■ silver” with the addition of ” red ”, ‘^gold ” or sinipiv 

"money” Curiously enough, it is not used in Swahili.) 


J/hW, " money;"* property= is also found in Zulu as 

and in Swahili as ««,//. Jt may be a question whether 
the Zulus Iwrrowed it from the Makai-anga or vie,, oersr* ; it 
mi^t have reached the former through the medium of tlie coast 
tnW, though M. Juiiod says the Thong,i l,ave taken it from 
Zuin. An interesting point in the latter language ia tiie 
oceu,TCn<^. of the forms hi-tatti, - time;' "j^int of 

time The Swahib evidently derived finm 

the initial 3 heing treated as a jjrefix, that one is templed 

to think of the Zulu words as having the same origin (prefixes 
being variable)! hut it might be possible to establish a ronnexion 
with the Bantu root kati, “middle.” "interval/- or "space 
between . It seems to be accepted that, in primitive l.uigum^os 
conceptions of sfiace precede conceptions of time " 


Tilt: Im‘ 01 tT^^'CK OF UISDUSTANl 
Hy A. ’^USIVF AMj, LLl.V., Wturer in Hindujd^tnni ftnd Hindi 

Alwtniei of II jiiililia 41. Ihe Si'litml hv ilf, Vuimr Ali on 

3ilrttt?b Till, lU|7, 


V CCORHIXG to lUa Ambk iiroi-t-rb "the words of kings iire 
tho kings of words His Majesty tlio Kiiig i„ },is sr^cJ, 
ftt the opening of the School sakl, “The ancient litei,vture and 
liiB art of India arc of utiifjiio interest in the history of initiuin 
endeuyonr.’* |{e lulded that we innsL develop tliis " intcltectuftl 
tradition'’. One of tiie Hnesl functions of tite Scliooi would he 
to establish, in I^rd Ciirsion's woi-ds. " u clearing Imnso for ideas 
ijutween the l-just and the West." 


Hindustani hivs Ijecn, and is, a tine veiiiclq for tins purpose. 
Jiut whnt IS Hindiislani ? The frontiers of ttie Aryan Janirna^t-s 
of iiniia me not easy tn deline. but if we take Uidu and^'llindi 
togetlier, we shall rind a. vast area and population within thf> 
tn^lc of ideas c.>vered by these languages. Scientific definition 
d.HereiitNites between \Ve.stqrn Hindi. Kasiem Hindi Kehad and 
Ftajostliani, but tiie.se terms are not usi^l in that sense in tfic 
mouths of tim peoide. and the census results do not coincide with 
the liguros of Sir George firierson's monumeiital Lirif'iiistic 
Suney. For oor purpose we tnay speak of Krdu and Hindi, 
winch arc structurally one language mid are prt; valent in the United 
rovmices, the \ui»Uin I’anjah ( where the Hcllii Division is solidly 
iiindustani). Hihm , tlio iiortherii jcirt of tiie Central Provinces, 
and a great part of Rajputana and Ceiitml India, wiiile Urdu 
IN the language of the Muhaiiimadmi.H of llyderal>ad and of most 
par^ of India, In this way we get u HindiiaUni area romdity 
of alJO.bOO Hi^uare mi lea. and a population of 11 ri mill iona "but 
u higher estimate pf popijlfttion, I3(J millions, is defensible For 
the intiiicrice of Hindustani extends beyond tlmae whose luptiier 
tongoie it is Linguiatically it liaa a most interesting instory and 
socmlogica Iv ,t repreaenhs many different social and 

eirdt’S of uienH (illu^stmtionis 

Hut apart from tiicao external eonsiriemtions, it has manv 
intrinsic ments VK>tii as a Janguage and a literature, it is flexible 
mid ,s growing daily. It is perfectly eatliolic in its adoption oi 
roreign words plirases, ideas, and literary standards, while it has 
well-devciopcd traditions of its own (illustrations). 


no 


Sl-MMAKIES (IF I,ECTL JIES TJEMVtllED AT TfJH St JidOl, 


h't^rary 
itspectjs:— 


vvoft!t}i can Ijo conniJcred in the following 

J , fi^bir. Dada, Xa«ak (tho Oranth 

^ he S,kh.« .namly Hmdi), Malik M.,l,a«nujad Jaini’a Pad,«Au.it 

Sj air? r " 

- 1 filifts Jm Lovfl FiieHia—those are ntiioa;^ the 

. vaN!ilj]e contriUitfgna, in any language, tu the 

of litomture of the Arya Samaj, 

O . ^ TJ of the «o.ea|;e(J ^S'ahahi seets, a«d of 

Oithodos a,ul Suh Isbta, is in Hindi or UreJu, wl.iie the Mansivan 

r rr 'r" «^'V oliapter toSJda Islaa.ie h'tevatL.;e, 

I'olJc intH, /w,V, etc.-^ 

hondu Khans Ballads ( Bukndshahr> ALir songs. Kast.ni 
L j(,tricU of the Ivmtini Provinces. Alhn and TJdal epies. Na/ir's 
r/enr. p>otry, like the Duteh School of |.inting. ^JlJustrat^ns 

3. Dmmifw Lite,‘atttr,.— The Drama of Behar. with a foii.^ 
hiHioiy and traduion holilnd it. Ondh (Tndar Sabha in the Court 
of Vajtd All Shah). \ast mass of luoderri Hindustani <Jrat„n 
produced by IlmduHtani Companies in Upper India, as well aJ 
i Lirhi Ctnii]»innn 3 j^ (from Bombay and Calcutta), 

4. iynW, anzis. ga^('f/.«._Baliadur Shah, the last of the 
me of MoghaJ Kmp.Mv>rs, has left « touching poem on the fall „r 

5. S«/.W.-.'5auda, died ir«0. Syrd Akhar Ali, a livii,., 

n 511 llOlV 

G. apf^d. to rdiiiiom or social in*tfncf^._The iKa*t 

(ah m jHietry. .\Iaiihiim PiiHJnari ju scrtiions. Mauivi sCir 

H wiitiags, Slid, as 

thewe of [(jhal, may bt- classed under this head 

7, AWj,,_Srr SytHl Ah^ Khan. Ma„line ShihJi AViimni. 

KliwHjrv ^-ihutHiu-iiJ!f*Suf|lufii, 

S. z„k,u|ui,. J,,.„|, 1 „„ si,!Ui .\Vn,4,.i. 

J. .W.._t«n, ,lfcu„x„.|,S.,,lmr. Sh.mr. A»,l. 

10. JW«,„^ -ll*. . 

tWro „ rte .v„r..,kndi„„ l,„l„.„™ 

^«,ly, .,Ki ,p»bli,l„d l„« 

» »™k «,Kl tlmo, ,c .TOk), Tlio .lAifcl,.,,,, „t Lahore j. „..,|| 



‘filK IWI'UfiTAJfcE OK KiNDL'SnrAX j , j 

known for ita Hiio contriljutitms to L'itJti poetrv whIU H.„ ? - 

c.„„^ ““ -I, 

MojiEHS' TKXi)ENCJF^^L’j.Jii )nl« W„ „,I * , 

Htiid, tois njcoimnendetl the conniioji and sdfh.t 

..r ,.,l,» 1.). th. Hi,„|, s„bl.». Thor, a„ iivV.Xv.^ LZ 
«>iitroecrSK^ as to the relative merits of tJniii aL Hind; 'n 
c»ln.v.r=i«, ™.»lvo H»m*lv.. i«o „ Z“ j „ ' , 

.n.t"T'"u d 'T™'- *■' '-j-”'' z pori."i 

f .' . l*inguage was really crcatei] bv the HjihJik. t 

ni^ leniAi, for oeilturie. aftor they soifled iii India .. 

did.„ ierZ\hor»::z;zz„;:::,r..z zr 
./: v,z>^'ZTz^r zzi 'Z:' ^ r"*--; 

Miihaiiim.id«ns were lepreaeiiteff nidus and 

vernaculars and . their 

'Hi 1 . in Indian ctinmtion iK-irits the wav to a frreater utilisa 1 

"■"ZT- r“”‘'~:z' 

at L'Zv:!^ :,i ■■ .... - 

-..<l.r.l „t parity f..r li.o,:,.y“ iZn rZr^if ‘"'■ 

*e Zer'^nZl^tr Te„Z^::l“Lt 

111 their Htiiilies and despise the fresh broestca of aehul rr • 

«..aic.s townrds thoir deeper elndy ,„d i,.„ Mndv'onfcr''<f 

r; .rtr, 

r;:^,•'““■■-• -sr.;;£r:: 






THE STUDY OF AEABIC 

Hj- r W. Ansoi-u. O-LE., M.A,. JJtt-lA. UeHliw in Arabic 

AL..r.« .1 . H.I1. Cl"» “ 

ildTtih nth, IPlr. 

rpHK Lecttiit^r iiret euijiltuKlscd the iiiipui’tJiiicu uF the studv t>F 

i lBk.»i.ivi<.wof thelnrt'.-»umVxtr oF Miil.ai.nutito m the 

liritiHli liliiipiTe, iunoiiiitin^ (fvt the lowest estimntc) to yO-J nu 
mid himlving a jirobkin oF great iiin»rtawe« to the Blftte«iwaw 
the poUtfela.. the c.lucaiiowali«t, and to all 

with the iaiger problems of the gloVt. \VUatever the U^Ul 
Muhammadan jx>ptilatteu of the world may !«i. ttml. lU the 

uU«iice aF trustworthy relifflouH ^Uiistiea. or even oF any form 
of eensus wdmtso^ver in many of the countries concerned, it m 
iiiilMstfihln to my exactly w!mt it amoiuUa to, (,on 

carefiil reckoning, it is proWily sometlnng ^HiUetn ^ ■ 

2a0 minions>-lhc bOi ... 

Form a lai-e proporvlon of the whole, and l.ave an importance 
Vn.yond what mere numl^^rs imply, Wmise of tlm enpcrior 
ctvUureof large acclions among them. Ho showotl by illustratioim 
liuw religions consWerationa outer more largely into the dadj 
life of Muhammadan people than in Chrjptmii socjctj , o 
vdi-lun of iHlam elaima to .siieak with anihority m tl.e domarn 
uf law, imlUies, ami social organisation, a-s much as m the hpln-n? 
nr theologj^ and ethic. ; the wiKe.vt ami most carefully oonsidorcc^ 
.dan« of matosmen and reformers mn a risk o lanug wroekod 
uflOH the rock oF FanatkisTn, In the world of Islam the 
roundatlons of sockty have been eefc in loligion, in a manner that 
i, hard to nmloiwtand for the average Kntopean Chnstuit. who 
has entored on the inheritance o£ ancient iireccr and Rome, ami 
the institutions of the lairbarian invaders who swept the toman 
Kmpirc .away. Isbin ha-s accordingly hecii well deitfribed a« 
a Chuich-Htate—not a i^tate-tlhiireli. i.e. iv church upheld by. and 
coiisenueutlv depeiidcnt on. the state.—bnt a state wlnwe vory 
onstUutioii is tsieksiastkd. in which the church cornea firat and 
the stoic uiwii it. Mueb of this. m> doubt, represent an 
ideal and I«km lia» not Wen etrong enough to wipe away the 
differences of race ami tribe, or to overcome all inlluciices 
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iulierltcd from an ancient past ; and tlie history ot Islam, like the 
history oE Christianity, Is largely the record of the failure of an 
ideal to attain realisation. Bat the marvel of the Mnslliii world 
is the large estent to which Islam has succeeded in iinpoaing 
its special characteristics on the widely ditteting races that make 
up the Muhammadan world, And hei-e conies in the importance 
of Ambit, Without Arabic, Islam baa no meaning j again and 
again in the Quran is einphaais laid on the fact that the Word of 
Goii has been revealed in the Arabic languuge. and from one end 
of the Muslim world to the other, whatever may be the living 
speech of the people — tiauaa, Hindustani, Javanese, Malay, 

Persian, or Turkish — prayers are repeated in si^u.1 ju ; the 

faithful greet one another in familiar Arable plirascs, and in tlm 
Arabic original must the sacred lest be read. It is true there is 
often little real cdinpreiieiision of the meaning of the words 
repeated, — ^in countries wliere Arabic is not the mother-tongue of 
the inhabitants; but for any understanding of the thoughta tlmt 
sway the lives of Muhammadan peoples, of the beliefs that they 
liotd most sacred, the principles of theology and ethics on which 
they arc nurtured, wo must go to Arabic; in tlio eouiitrie-s 
referred to above (riidla, etc.) it may be a foreign tongue, but 

it is studied by all the learned, and the learned (.LUl) ClGIlbltitiUtU 

whatever clergy poiii+e-5a^-'i, and from th^m the unlettered 

inuUit.tide.s derive their knowledge of their faith. Kut, on the 
oLlier liand. so }ai-ge ft part of tlie Slualiin world thinks nnd 
ijpeaks m Aiftbie, that it htthi^ly takes rank among the living 
langoftgefi of the world, — livings not only in ita inHnmice on the 
iiihids of men, but living in the toutiimsty and vigour of its 
literary expression, and capable of adapting itself to tiic cliaugej^ 
and developments of caeh snccessive age. 

llie Lecturer then gave illustrations of the lack of sevions 
effort in many of the English Ixsoks on Islam to arrive at an 
undeiUBtanding of what ia the iiieaning of their ffdth to such 
a targe proiKjttiou of the inhabitants of the empire, to realiije 
wliftt arc tlicir aims and ideals, wlmt the aentimezits that animate 
thenj. He i^uoted the accii^tion brought againi+t the EngHsli, 
ftlwnt seventy years ago, by a Professor of Arabic when deVi veriiig 
liis inaugural lecture in a oonntry^ — HoUatid — ^which has realised 

(Kov I) ^ 
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iiHicIi more til An we have tlie responsibilities of ruling over 
Muliaiiiinudjin subjccU, though the Muslims in the Dutch 
possessions are nuineritnlly m mudi smaller than in oum; 
Professor Veth then pointed out how little the wealthy Knglisli 
universitiea had done for the study of Ambic and of Jslam, and 
kid the biaiiie for it on the preponderating clerieal influences in 
these nuiverHities, that ei-ainped the growth of inde]>ondent 
research. iEuch scholarly work, of the InglieBt order of 
excel leiiee, has been done since then, to wipe awa}* this reproach. 
But there is still a certahi iimounb of literature on lalain in the 
Knglish language that is vitiated by the inlluenca of an active 
cEerical intolerance. The Lecturer then gave examples from 
[lopular textbooks on TsIaiEi and biographies of J^fiiliAuiinadr 
and continued : ThifS is not tlie wtiy in which a Dutch^ 
a French, a Gen nan, or aii Italian scholar writes, and we in this 
country ani singularly unfortunate in the mcEigre anpph-' of 
gootl iK>oks on the subject of Muhaininad and bis faith, and the 
MuUaiuinadan world gt.^nerally ; even in a great series like that 
of the Hibbert Ijt^tnres, avowedly devoted to the sympathetic 
ex|K]sitioiL of the various religions of the worlds Islam b the 
only one that receives intolerant and liamlt treatment. Instances 
might lie multiplied—in the careless utteraneea of politicians, 
tine ignorance, often the insulling ignorance, of our daily press 
— but enough has been said to emphasixse the need of a more 
sympathetic knowledge of Islam in this country, and (what 
is more to the immediate purpose) of a wider knowledge of 
Anibic among onr fellow-couiifcrjnncn. 

An impartial oljserver miglit suppose that there is hardly 
any nation in Europe that Inis a stronger incentive to learn 
Arabic than the English, wuth their abundant opportunities and 

their clo-so connection with the .Muliuiinimdan w^orld _ their 

position in Egypt, Avbero Arabic is a living tongue, where the 
press pours out an increasing atreain of publications, reprints of 
the great litcratui'i? of the past, as well as the writings of living 
autlioi-s ill the Sudan and those vast tracts of Central Africa that 
are administered by English officlak, where Arabic is so devoutly 

studied, though it is not the inothor-tongue of the people ■ _ in 

Aden and the littonil of the [*ersian Gulf wdiei'o our oflicials again 
meet Arabic as the living speech of the inhahitants J— in India, 
With krge JEuhammadan population, where tliere is a learned 
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tnulJiion tiuit hw for ceoturies nmiiitained a, high IcveJ of scholar¬ 
ship. and, though the knowledge of Arabic is not wide spread, 
there ace plenty of entliusiostic scholars whose learning in cei tain 
branches of study is often profound, 

It seems strange that living under such favourable conditions 
for acquiring a knowledge of Arabic, so few Englishmen wliose 
work carries them to the East care to do so, I Imve not in mind 
so inueli profesaionai students, membei-s of academic bodies ; but 
wliat this countiy' needs is more amatenra, men who take up the 
study of the language for the love of it, out of a feeling of pcpsoual 
interest unconneclcd with any professional occupation. In the 
history of oriental studies in this country, soiiitt uf the mo^st 
honoured names are those of amateurs, at wlioae feet professional 
scholiiis have been glad to learn, whose writiugs have formed 
dehuite steps of progi'eas in the history of human knowledge. 

I need only remind you of ancli names an Sir William Jones 
CoJobrooke, Sir Henry Bawlinson, Sir Brian Hodgson, and vou 
will doubtless think of many others. As for Arabic, despite die 
general neglect of the study „f it in England, we can Wst of 
some (though, alas 1 few) of the greatest names in Arabic sciiolar- 
ship ; It may seem strange to call Laue an amateur, but I use it 
m a term of honour for the student who pursues his particular 
branch of learning apart from any academic centre,—not pio- 
fessiouiilly, but with disinterested devotion, from the pure love 
of knowledge Now Lane's works-his great Le.-cicon and his 
of the Mo<i^rn %i/pito,w-ure monuments 

of erudition that arc unsurpassed in ouy Jangna'^e of Europe 
In the present generation, we Lave the out«taiidin<- h'gurc of 
an eminent administrator. Sir Charles Lyali, whose profound 
knowledge of early Arabic poetry outrivals that of anv Gcrmaii 
professor, and who adds to accurate schoinrship a'power of 
interpretation and of poetic insight and expression such as no 
living orientalist in Europe possesaea. f might mention the 
names of a nniiilwr of lesser lights, but what we necd-what this 
School of Oriental Studies might aim at producing-is a larger 
ciisjlo of students working at and interested iu Arabic We n^d 
hi^t to enlist the inteisist of the young man liefore he goes out to 
the Eimt; next, persuade the older man who has retired, to continno 
the study he has begun; and then-n njotv difficult task-arousc 
for Arabic something of the enthusiasia that attracts so many 
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pcr^[iH in this country' to the study of E^yptolog}'^ The last in ay 
seem too wild a dream, but this School may at least attmet 
officials aiul others working in the East, who come home for 
a periixUcal holiday. Many of siieli men who have acM|Uired 
a 5111 attering of Arabic fail to rcaiiae the wealth of iiiteriTat tiniL 
further study wilt bring them; nor do tlicy recognise the 
op|>ortunities they have for pioneer work on the dialects uf living 
Arabic speech, in the midst of which they spend so many years of 
their Uvea. It is n disgrace to tis as a nation that at the present 
time, when oiir victorious troops are entering Baghdad, there Ss 
no English gram in nr or reading-book of the Arabic dialect o£ 
Meiwpotaiiiia^ we have nothing in English to correspond to the 
work of Meissner, nr Sachan, or Socin, or WeisslMtclij or 
Yahiida; yet, for any one of these Oennan scholars who has 
visited Mesopotamia and collected materiaIs^ there must have Iieen 
a dozen Englishmen with e<|ual opportunities. Syria is no doubt 
more remote from English iiiterest^p yet none of the many 
Imndreds of Englishmen wlio have lived in or visited Syria I ms 
done the work for whicli we are indebted to Littmann, Oestriip, 
Eourrierc, Scideb and Wetzstein. Algeria and 31 orocco arc 
specially the province of the f'rciich, and we may well hold 
English men cKeiised for having made little contribution to a field 
of scholarship wliere such eKeelleut and abundant work has Ijeeu 
iloiic by those wdicsc iuteresis are more closely bound up with 
ihesc countries. But we might have expected more to have l>een 
done for the Ambic of the littoral of the Persian Gulf hy those 
who have occupied Aden for nearly tdghty years. For Egyptian 
Arabic wc iiave a notable exception ; tbougii excellent work was 
Hone by Spitta Bey. Mollera, and Nallino, by far the best W'ork on 
the gi'amnmr of modern Egyptian is that of ^lr+ W ill more ; in no 
other iH there ao clear a recognition of the distinctive features of 
th 15 dialect, with such a wealth of illustration. 

The work of Mr, M'illmorc lias removed from English scholar¬ 
ship the disgrace of having neglected the study of the living 
forms of Ambic speech. But in so vast a field for activity it 
stands alone, and llmt, too, where Englisliineu have bad such 
une>^]nailed opportunities. iJgreovcr, to collect from the lips of 
the people examples of the living spcccli makes no such great 
demand on linguistic ability or training as does the aludy of 
a claasicul language witli a rich literature. For Arabic the same 
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kind of work Jia?) to be done nfl haa been nccompliabed in this 
country with such hitereatiug results by tlio Dialect Society, It 
has only recently come to Ire rceogTiIsod that the various Arable 
dialects are not deijaaed forms of classictvl Arabic, but have lived 
an iiidepcmknt life of their own, preserving often (especially in 
their morphology) early charaeteristicH which can bo traced imek 
beyond the time when reverence for tiie Qur an caused the dialect 
in whicti It is written to become the estahlislicd medium for 
literary eKpressian, 

The aiiiaiilng fact is that these many forms of Arabic dialect 
should have iimiutained a continuous life, side by side wdLh so 
Ijowerful a literary tradition. In Syria, for esample, Von Kremer 
iiialnLained that almost every town and village bad u separnte 
dialect: this is no doubt an exaggerated statement, but it is easy 
to distinguish four main divisions of the Syrian dialect: (a) that 
spoken in tlie great cities of the interior, such as Oauiasciis and 
Aleppo; (t) that spoken in the coast towns ; (c) the speech of the 
inhabitants of the mountain tracts ; and [d) the language of the 
bedouins of the Syrian desert. In Haghciad it is possible to 
distinguish even between the foiiiis of speech that prevail in 
didVrent r|uarters of the city, and as many as sis dialects may be 
enumerated. On the left lifuik of the river theivs are two distinct 
Sunni gioupa at opposite ends of the city, one in the Ifaydarklinna 
fpiarter near the fort, the second at tiie other end of the city, near 
Bab-al-Shttvkh. In the centre of the city there is the Jewish 
quarter, preserving nu ancient Arabic dialect, and near llie river 
the quarter of the Christians, whose speech approximates to 
the dialect of Mo,sub The Hiiytawiyin arc Shialis of mixed 
Hedonin origin, whiie the Bedouins oii the right bank ai‘e 
quite distinct again, witli u vocabulary of their own, liven the 
commonest objects may be called by different names, e.g, the little 
vvootleii tripod on winch is put the earthen vessel For cooliinr 

water is called ^^5^1 1 on tiie left liank, and on tlie 

right, Apart froiii tiie historical hasis for tiic dilierences bcLw^cen 
the dialects spoken by Jews, Christians, Bedouins, and other 
.Muhanimadans, there are the various foreign iiiHuences tliat liave 
profoundly modified the daily vocainilary j Persians, Afgliaus, 
Indians, Kurds, and lurks have variously afibeted tlie common 
speech of the <piarters of the city tiiey frequent or have settled 
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in. TilO «tudy of the Arabic dialects, therefore, ib hedged al>oiit 
with peculiar difficultiay, and tlicm is room for the Inijour of any 
nu III her of investigators. 

Whether any of these dialects will siiocced in developing ajiy 
indopcndeiit literature of their own, remains to be seen. Attempts 
have been ma^le on behalf of Egyptian Arabic for more tiiaii 
a centuryx but they have been ajHjradic only ; a few enthusiasts 
have pn>ducerj books In the Egyptian dialect, but they liave 
been frowned upon hy the learned, and have received little 
cncourageiiient from those to whom they were addressed. 

The student of Arabic literature must then turn from the 
dirLlects to the classical hitiguage. And what an attnaetion there 

IB in this literature of thirteen centuries that toucliea on everv 

* 

theme of human thought and activity t Tiiere is hardly anv 
subject within the whole range of human interests to which some 
part of Arabic literature has not made its contrihution; and it 
po^sease.s elmractcristics peculiar to itself which vindicate for it 
a very special place airiong the literatures of the world,—-and this, 
exprt'ssed througli the medimu of a language of a tnarvcllous 
subtlety. 

It is not my purpose to put before you a sketch of the hisfcor}* 
of Arable literature, whicii in the brief time ut my disposal 
could only l>c act out in the most meagre detail. But 1 i-etnrn to 
the thought with W'hich 1 began thia lecture—namely, the 
importance of a knowledge of Arabic lUeralure to this country, 
as part of an empire that contains so vast a Muhammadan 
population. In tlie immediate future we shall he closely concerned 
with .Muhammaclau questions^ one of the many problems that 
Will face us after the war is over will be the relations of tlie 
powers of EnrD]>e to the Muhammadan world. Cjermany will 
certaiuly not neglect it, and she does not look to In?? clergy for 
cniightenmont as to the spirit and meaning of Islam. Her 
scholars arouse intereat in Islam and spread knowledge by 
a ceaseless stream of publications^ A Oerman Colonial Cougnesa 
recently took up the question of relations with the ^lusUni 
population of the Oermau colonies os a subject for special 
investigation, and separate sex^ieties, such as the Deutsche 
Oes^dlsehaft fur Islamkimde of Berlin and the Orientalische 
Oesellschaft of .Munich, have Ijccn recently established to 
emphasise the need of a closer study of Lslaiu and Muhatumodan 
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questiowB. This conntr^^ in spit& of its kipper interest in tlie 
Mtisliiii world lUid the %'aster ^lulimniitudan population within 
the British Etnpirt% lias not given serious attention to Iskun 
It sliouhJ h0 part of the servioe which this School of Oriental 
Studies will do for the state, to train aiiniinjRtrators who are to 
work aitiGing Mnhannnarlan peoples in such a way that they may 
learn to appreciate wimtever la excellent in ^^usIini culture, and 
approach .Miibaminadan problems with intelligent sympathy. 
If the last tw'o geiieratiOTis of h][iglisli cflicials had only known 
f40Tiiething of the historic past of the ^[uhaln 1 nadans they 
governed—more of tlieir ideals and of the sentinients that appeal 
to thorn—unich trouble might Itave l>een prevented, and the task 
that lies Iwforo the coining gumeratiou would have 1>een renderLd 
so much the easier. Especially in connection with educational 
policy may be seen the Imrinful rcv^^ulta of this contemptuous 
disregard of that historic past of Islnnn which has l>eqnenthed to 
the present generation of MuHlims the cli'cle of ideas in which 
they live, and in which they hnd the Inspiration of their noblest 
actions. The scornful Ignorance of Macaulay's famous iniiuite 
on education in India is typical of stich detiiched theorica of 
administration. VVe are apL to forget that the development of 
a people proceeds upon lines largely determined Viy its past 
historj'j and a violent breach with this hi.storic evolution eitlier 
results in a loss of stable equilibrium and a certain nicntal 
confusion (mens minds l^ecome bewildered thiviugh the break 
with the ancient landmarks^ and run into extravagances, or full 
a prey to violent reactions), or else, in the case of peoples on 
a lower level of eultnrep they mider a profound depression in the 
pregenee of a civrISaation and a eiiole of ideaa for which thoJr 
intellectual antecedents have not prepared them. IlluRtniliotia 
iniglit be given of either of these unhappy i^ultn among .Muslim 
peoples w'ho have come under British nik. An acquaintance 
will I Ambic literature would have enabled English ndministratotii 
to recognise that they were dealing with the heirs of a great 
civilisation to whom had been iwiqucathed ideas of law, ethics, iind 
social order* tliat have played a great part in the world, and are 
still capable of acting as regenerath e foi^es, Tlicse ideals should 
he fostered and encouraged :—hut to know them, and to enter into 
the point of view of those w'hocan l>e swayed hy them, we must 
learn Arabia Througli this knowletlge^ it is possible to attain to 
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an appreciation of Islamic civiliaation, and touch the hearts of 
Muslim pooples. 

Had there been some such knowledge and some intelligent 
recognition of the civilizing infiuences to l»e found in Arabic 
literatiiGc, modern education in Egj-pt niiglit have been developed 
On healthier and more fruitful lines. The Government of the 
Sudan has taken warniiig from this mistake, and haw devised 
a system of education in which Muslini culture fills an important 
place, and Arabic is of course assiduously studied. It is to be 
hoped that the same wise principles of education will be followed 
in Nigeria, tlie latest part of the Mithaininadan world to come 
<inder British rule. 

I liave spoken of the importance of the study of Arable for 
tlie administrator who lives in the midst of a Mnhanmiodan 
population, but it is in this country also that there is need of 
a wider knowledge of the Arabic language, need of persons who 
wilt read the great collections of Arabic books tliat remain 
untouched upon the shelves of so many libraries in this land. 
A body of opinion is needed to counteract the common, ignorant, 
and hostile judgnient of Islam and Muhaininadan civilisation, 
whicli Is so undttiiig in a people responsible for the good 
government of vast Muhammudnii populations. If we cispect 
lliem to accept onr guidance in the arts of peace and civilised 
life, wo must show generous feeling enough to recognise their 
virtues and excellences. On the basis of such recognition, 
a conniion activity towards noble aims becomes possible; for 
nations only eonic to respeet one another when they have learned 
to understand each nther's ideals. In the midst of much that 
is sordid and ugly in daily life and intercourse, ideals become 
obscured, and they can be seen more clearly in literature than in 
the market-place. Now, the student of Arabic who cares to 
learn what the ideals of the Muslim world are, comes in touch 
with a cinclo of thoughts whicli excite sdniii-ation and sympathy, 

1 cannot attempt here to analyse these in fnil. But among them 
is iiiclndi^d a theory of an organised systeia of human society, 
with a detailed body of laws and iinstitutions,—a corporate life, 
in ivhich the fiinctioiis of the various sections of society am 
defined and developed; in the intelieetual sphere, an ardent love 
of learning, and a thirst for knowledge that has left no field of 
linmaii investigation untouched; in the moral spliere, a stern 
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Sfriise of doty, more akin to that of our Puritan auceijLar!i (it is 
true) than that of the present generation, implying a serious 
outlook upon life and its responsibilities,—and permeating all 
this, a souse of the Divine Presence, ever recognised in the 
commonest acts of daily life, and adding a dignity to human life, 
where (as. Doughty has put it) '* religion is a devout and genial 
remembrauco", and the believer faces the varying changes of 
fortune with a caini resignation to the Will of God, TJiis is part 
of the ideal of our Muslim fellow-subjects, and it is In order that 
we may the more recognise and appreciate this, ttiat 1 have 
ventured to commend to you the study of the Arabic language. 
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TiiE Gaekwap's OftjKMAL 8 £rie,s. EditeJ by C. D. Dalal And 
PAlldit R ANASTAKRI^K^A SilASTRV. 

Ill roeeiit years llie levi^al of Sanskrit studies has been 
in ate ri ally aided by the eii lightened patronage of some of the 
native princes oF India. To thbgoodly company belongs IhH, tlie 
-Maharaja GaekAvad of Eai'oda, under the au^piees of whose 
Governnicnt a number of works have been published, in addiLion 
to which tlicre has lately begun to appear, under the title of *"The 
Gackwad's Oriental SerieH an attractive collection of Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, and Gujarati w ritings, under the editorahip of Mr. C. D. 
Jhdal arid Pandit 11, Anautakrjshna Sha^str}’, Two of these, the 
Kavyft-mimfiiivsa of Baja^ekham and the Nam-naruyanananda of 
Vastupala, have already been published^ and >ve take the present 
opportunity to olTer a few reinarks on the fgriner of tlienu 

Kuja^khara is a writer of eoiisideTable note, Hu is best 
know'll jis the author of four dniinas in Sanskrit and iVakrit^ 
but he seems to have composed likewise a poem styled Ham- 
vilasa, a work on literar}^ criticism calictl Kavi-viiiiar^a. and 
a geography entitled Bhuvana-kcMa. As he duurished in the 
early part of the tenth ceiitnry a,D., when the classical [period of 
literature was coiniug to an end, he was able to survey it to its 
full extent, and he has embodied his mature studiea in his 
Kavya-miniaipsa, or “ anatomy of poetry This work comprises 
eighteen ctiapiers (possibly there once was more of it, but if so 
the rest has not survived the ravage of time aiifi the ariLs), in 
which he trcaki of the tiieory of lestheticSp the priuciplea of 
literary education, and the technique of poetical composition. 
It thus far stir[mases in interest the usual maiiuiils of poetrv, 
wdiich limit themselves to ctit-niid-ilned rules illnstmtcd by 
elegant extract43, while Rajasekbani discusiiea tlie fundameuta! 
principles of feRthcLic^ and education, and eschewa scholastic 
details. In form his boob is somewhat reminisceui of the 
KrtUtillya Artha-Mstra: we tind lively arguments, in wdiich 
the view's of ""eminent autlioriiiua" are quoted, and often 
countered or modified by dicta of Yaynvariya", who is 
lUiJa^kiiora himself. 
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After a brief ijitrodncbioii and a ^utnuiary cllocation of 
literature^ our autlior proceeds to evolve out of his inner 

coiiscicuMnesA a history of the origin of poetry. Like PlntOp he 
clothes lua iclefia in the garb of myth. lu orrler to obtain ii aoiip 
he tcJle ♦Sarasvatb tlie goddess of poetry and literiktiire^^ 

performed austerities on the [limalaya. tlrahnia accqnlingly 
f^raiited her the desired Isoon, find she gave birth to '"Kavj-a- 
punisha the Spirit of Poetry, who at once expre^d himself in 

metrical speech, whieli was hitherto unknown. Hia Ixidy con¬ 

sisted of words and meanings, his face of Sauskrit, liis aniis of 
Prakrit, his thighs of ApnbhraiiiHap his feet of Pai^chh Ins breast 
of mixed dialectp his tioul of sentin^eni, his hair of metre. One day* 
in Older to prevent him from following her into tlie presence of 
Brahma, who hnd invited her to his court to settle a literaiy 
dispute, Sarasvati resolved to create for him a bride who by 
her fascinations should restrain liiim She therefore created 
"" Sahitya-vadhii \ the ^'JLady of Style”* and charged her to 
follow him and tiy to hold him back, while a chorus of holy men 
should sing fcheir praifies^ So they trivvelled to Eastern India, 
and there she danced and made mu.%i<!r assuming a certain dress 
and mode of adornmeut, wdiich ever since then has Ix^eii followed 
by the women of those iands; it w'as called 
and waa duly lijuuned by the oljedient chorus of holy men. The 
cost u me worn by Kuvya-puriisha on til is occasion set the future 
fashion for the men of tlmac regions. The music and dance 
porfonned by her wen? the origiii of the Bhdriill rrlUl ; his 
answer, declining to aubmit to her charms^ founded the Gumtif^it 
rUl or poetical style of Bengal. So they tiaveiled on, in the 
Panchala land founding in the same the pAilchnla-madh 3 ''ania 
costiinie, the Stl£ra^r lyritti, and the PtinchiUJ. in Avanti 
the .Imri^r in the SoiUli the KaiJlki ^^riUi and the 

Vai.Jarbhi'rtii. In the South the procejw of fascination, which 
had licen gradimlly progTeai.sing in Pafiehala and Avanti, final 1^^ 
attained complete success, ancj was expressed in the l^«ici<iW>A7 
rUi 1'heri the ^wiir were Avedded by the Gandharva-rite at 
Vntsagtiliua in Vidarliha. 

After tins comes a disenasion of tlie psj^chology of the poet 
aiid the critic, in which we learn a tradition that Ktiniuradasa 
and Medhnvbrudra W'ere Ixirn blind * and this leads to a study 
of the relative importance of natural genius and tiiiiniiig, a 
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clo^iflcatiou of types and poets, and an analysis of pdka, or 
poetical ripeticss. Then comes a survey of Gram mar in relation 
to poetical practice (we are told, for ejcaniple, that the Vidarbhas 
love tiose-cndings, the Oaudiis eotiifKJunda. the 8oiithert)Ciii 
(ttddltUaii, the Norther tiers irii-steius), after aiiidi our author 
plunges into controversy against the purists who object to 
poetry, cither because of its fictitious themeSj or of its dubious 
inoi-ality. or of its iiicntiou of coar.^ie and uuedifying object!*. 
Next he deals with style in general, classifying language 
according an it is qsed by Brahma, S^iva, Yishirm, the Kishis, 
and various classes of gfxilings, etc.; with tlic ooiirccs of the 
subject-matter of poetry ; ami with its themes nud their modes of 
treatment. Chapter x gives an interesting description of the 
personal character, the household, and the daily life of the poet 
Os it should be (not ituite the " eimple life '"ji, and also contains 
the traditions that K.hig i^isunagu of AIngadha forbade Ids harem 
to use the four cerebral consonants and if, eh, h, and kefi, that 
Knvhida of i^Qrasena similarly piohibitcd ha rail consonantal 
combi lint ions, that Satavninimi of Kuntala allowed only rrukrit, 
and that Siibasdiika of Ujjayini tolerated only Sanskrit; and it 
also sketches the rsiurt of a king who patrouiKcs literature and 
art. Three chapters are devoted to the analysis and exemplifica¬ 
tion of the gentle art of “ Ixirrowing ”, harmjtn, which is an 
important branch of Indian liti>rary eraftinaiiship, mid this 
brings us to live sections in which the work approximates some¬ 
what to a G'mtfits ad classifying and exemplifying 

the conventional modes of treating classes, substances, and 
<|iiaUties, and including a section of considetahle interest on 
Indian geograpliy. 

Tile Kavya-uliiiiainsn is a really valuable book. Not onlv 
does it furnish many new quotation.^ from vanislitol authors and 
many scraps of miscellaneous iiiformation j it also takes us into 
the inner life of a brilliant end successful man of letters, showing 
him to us at work and nt play amidst all tlic furniture of hts 
study. He talks to us with graceful ease about the principles of 
his art, the origins of atyk, the development of poetical con¬ 
ventions fTOin the actual experiences related bv A*edic sages, the 
manner of recitation and pronunciation current in the various 
parts of India, and so forth, always urljane and judicious, with 
nothing of the pedantry of the ordinary Hindu writers on the 
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Ara PoeticA, wliose mAnuaU are dreary diasectbas of the Ktivya' 
purualia’s dead l»ody. Beyond t;tuei>tioa hie is the most preoious 
work of it$ kind tliat has boGii published for many yearik 

L. D. BAnytn*, 


EeX OMtEKENH ly’DlSCJI TOOyEElSTUK (<J<>PALAKEUCAyDRlKA), 
tekst aiet iNi^iDiyc, Door W. Calamd, Verhandoliugen 
der Kunmkltjke Akadeinic van WetenschappHni tc Arnaterdain, 
Afdeeting I>ilterkundc, Nieuvve lieekE, Deel xvii, Xo. 3. 
Ainatcrdatn : Johannes Muller. Februari, jyi7. 

Ill his latest work Professor VV, Cnlaiid has aljondoncd the 
Held of iiihtiiLa Investigatioii of tbe ritual litemture of aueieiit 
India for the not less exacting, if very diflerent, task of editino- 
fwini a single luunusci’ipt in the col lee lion of the late Professor 
Keni, now at I^icideii, a hitherto unknown Indian drama, tlie 
GojiSlalcdimndrika, of Kainaki^ijia. Such an attempt is clearly 
hazanlous, however good the single mauuscript may be, and the 
work would doubtless not have been uiidei-takun by Professor 
Caland luid there been any hope that fui tkor manuscript matcHul 
would be available. But the work is not noticed in tbe Cntaltyiuf 
C'atalofjoritjn, nor apparently ip ,'iuy list of iiiaiiusciupta published 
since the date of the third port of Aufrecht's invaluable work, 
and. while ihere may well exist copies in some of the many 
uiiGxauiined collections still in India, Professor Culund may 1« 
excused for not delu3'tng the work on tlie cliaiice of thia being 
tlie case. As is inevitable, in the result certain passages of the 
text present corruptions wliicli cannot Im remedii^d by iinv 
application of sound critical methods, but tbe care and skill Jf 
the editor have gone far to remove the most of those errowi 
which can witti rea.^iinble certainty be eradicated. In this regard, 
iiideed, the only criticism which can Ijc oHcred is that the editor 
might have Wn more decided in his treatment of obvious 
corruptions, and have banished readings which cannot be correct 
to the footnotes, while inserting the ueoessary correction in the 
text. Thus in the scene with the Gopis the MS. pre-sente us 
in u s]ACGc|i of Ivrsnas ivitfi the words m^yebfui 

(p. 124, I. So), with the usual doubt as to or y in the 
tost word ; the editor suggests hlpa-kAapd, but the true rending 
is plainly the aeciiantive of time? ittha is more dimcult*- 
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the editor suggests vuitieha, but in the coutest liiAti iiisy 
per Imps stand, Tiie same passage piesents the strange loeution 
nmnot'athmiddhaih (jari^yaimi', the editor suggests knfiityami^ 
hub in a MS., wJiicIi is ccitainlj' copied from uii onginal in ftouiii 
Iitdiau clmraeters, tliei-e eau be no lieaitation in placing kari^yiivii 
ill the text in place o£ the impossible i-eading. On the same 
ground in Kwhas speech |p, 123,1. 17) there can bo no doubt as to 
reading kiLT^tiiv. for iMcnto 'km'nta, which is coiitindietcd 

by the stage direct following, fltirrns 

The play ns a drama must be regarded oa of slight merit, and 
it owes the chief interest to the question of Its real character, 
which is discussed with care and discriiiiination by Piofesaor 
Cal and in the iiitnxiuctiou to his edition. Ttie fact that no 
Prakrit oecura, being deltlicrately rejected as unsuitable by tiie 
poet on the grouiid that the play is not meant for aaa:(//miYiya?’uj(A 
aiidieiice, but for lIarlh}M}daea.ry(Vt, is perhaps not so important 
as PiofcK-wr Catand is inclined to think, for it simres lliis 
pi^uliarity not only with the Httnuman^taifika, to wiiith the 
editor refers, but also with the Vitsantaiiktka, a iliitina bv 
V'aradticarya, and in several other dramas of the late period of 
thi.s ivort the use of Prakrit is cither not oliserved or reduced 
to negligible proportiomt But other points occur which are 
not found normally in Sfinskrit plays. Some of the sta-^e 
directions are expre-ssed by past tenses, the perfect or the iNmt. 
participle, and a mysterious .Sucaka is once nicntioiicd (p. 70) 
as addressing the ednuyittw and describing the advent of Krsiia. 
Tills term lias hitherto been known only from Heniacmidia's 
icfereucep is here it is taken ils iJonoting tlie fiiutradhani, a sense 
which dfjes not suit its use in this play. Are wo then to as,stinie 
that tlifl play was really a puppet play, or that it was performed 
by children, tile words being spoken for them by the Sficaka, 
a ptvjcwlure winch ean be paralleled from the performaiices at 
Mathura recorded by drowse, or finally is the drama no more than 
a more literary exerciso f The materia] for any certain decision 
of these questions is scanty, but il appears that the evidence 
all Udls strongly in favour of the last of these views. Ti*e play 
might no doubt have in some shape been performed Ufore aii 
imdieuce of Hari worahippera, but not, it is dear, exactly a-s it 
stands, and this conaiilcration is supported hy the whole nature of 
the play, which is rather obviously mi effort in dramatic form 
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to co%'t tUe Mime ground as is so much more nbly covered by the 
author tlie 

Tlio date of the author is wholly uncertain, but it is doubtless 
late. Hi.t father's name is taken by the editor us Devajiti. but 
the form is extraordinary, and tlie verse iti whicli it occurs, 
and which shows him to have been a follower of Kuiiianuja, runs 
iivliicli must be resolved into p-rdeiiyt -iti 
giving thus the modem name DevajL. The only oilier 
Kaiiiakr?tm who is as yet known us a dmiiiatist is the son of 
Ahluda, the author of the Pr'ahhm-attjmid^uvxntt. The author's 
language accords with a Jate date ; it ts deficient in originality 
and his syntax is often las. 

In jjlacc of a translation, whicli could not he satisfactorily 
prepared on tlie liusis of the present text. Professor Caland 
lias given an intere.sting and vahiahk auulysia of tlie play. 
To one suggestion exception may fxrihaps be taken; tlie author 
is described by himself with mi excessive licence of self-praise 
as a ktdajo hi DantViiio iih<mthkiiicr nia BhAraveh iave/i, and on 
this Professor Caland remarks (p. G, n. 1) that it supports the 
view of Profo-ssor Ptschel that Dai.idiJi was a dnunatist and 
author of the Mp:chuh'utiktu But no such conclu.sion is Jegitiiuatc; 
have!; does not serve to discriminate between Rliaravi as a poet in 
opposition to Datiditi and Hhavabhuti as dramatists; it is rather 
intendi^ to eniphaaise the duiin of the author to the rank of 
a Kavi himself, and the collocation of tmiiius suggests the 
condnsion, which is justilied by the general standard of the work, 
thot tlie writer was by' no means very tv ell versed in the subject 
of which he claimed to be a master. 


A. Beruiedale Keith. 


PROPOSED INDEX TO THE SI'NX I 
TRADITIONS 


l. All ivlio liuve Imm eii^ajred in the sltklj’ (if the CTjilcejtkms 
of Aivib tnuiilirjiia know how diffienlt it is, uitioijg; 
co]ii[>liuatiunjj, to Imee, even ftpjjnoxiiiuitely, refei'eiiees to iitiv 
j-iven subject. Tlie nrriiiigenuttit of snlijeet iinitter in ibe vurious 
eolleciioiiK Jms Ijoen nnuJe frotn very ditteieiit iJuiuU of view, yet 
none of t(*e inetltwls wliicli iiuve u'ei, followed wi i ea etl'cctlvely 
t<j giuih onr roscixircheK. 

± 1 liiu difticiilty nii^ht lie roiiii'diecl by tlie iiin,itDr 

into a sum limn’ in which nil repetitions would be avoided. Hut, 
to sny nothin;; of other objections to Avhich such n reVtiwe w oiifd 
Ijo open, it would be ftluiost inij>o.ssibIe to take into account tho 
many variants which occur and are often of ;;reat importance, 

S. It will be imjwiisible to make tbe Lost use of the collections 
of traditions until wc have at oui- disposal an iifpImlKtieal index 
contiuiung ever^v cbiii-ntteriatic word, under which will lie found 
the kindred woids necessnr^v for rapid reference. Xatiirally .^intli 
an index nuist lie of conaidenibio dinjeiiaiona and its compilntiuii 
iiiusst occupy several years. 

4. Further it will Ije necessary to index under the followintr 
licadings : «,) The is'tniti ; {b) f’ropei- uaiiiea found in Hie rnnh^ 
ic) bfeographical names; (d) Citations of ^c^rNea of the Koran! 
On the otlmr hand, tim indexing of ihu proper names wliicli fic-ure 
in tire Hfiittd [iresenta dirticiiitiea which would outwei'd" its 
practical value, so that it Would seem better to put off such an 
undenakiiig until a suitable method should have been found 
-A The indexes must embrace, Usides the aix so-called 
canujiical cotleetions, the .Voarmd of Darlnd, ihe Mennud of 
Alitnad. the J/oirxftfa. and tSie ancient triidilions fonnd in tUo. 
comnieiitaritH of Qiistallaui N’awawi and iiorkani, 

b. \Dtil regard to works already published, tho followiim 
«litioiis might serve as a basis for the indexes : tho edition of 
Jlokhari by Krcdil, continued by Juynlioll; tho edition of .Moslim 
with the commentary hy Nnwawi <Caiit>, ISHli 5 voK>: ll,o 

edition of Abu Baud in two volumes (Cairo. 12S0); the wlition of 
rs*,!! 
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111 two vciluntes (Cuiio, 1202); the edition of A1 Xnsai, 
witli the ct>iHTiieiitjiiy by f^yuli tCairo, 1313, 2 voLs.); the edition 
of Ahiiind in SIX. volurew (Cuii-o, 1313); tin- edition of tlie 
with tiio doiiiiiiuiiLary by Zorkaiii (Cniro, 127!1, 4 vols.); tlio 
edition of Qtottiillnni in two volumes (Kiilat}, 1233). 

ilie works of JJariTiii mid I bit Meju not Imving yet I>euti 
satisfactorily edited, Profossoi' Snouck Ftnr^'roiije has nioet kindly 
oHItm) to undei'tuke their publieation provided that the ntnnn- 
Hcriptrt oij wtiieli they mv: fouiuleil are available aa ii ixtsis for 
eniical eelittoii. 

7. Tiie »ix so-called ciimuiienl colleetionw, ns well as from 
those of l.lariini, will have to show the chapter and the nniiiber of 
the m or of the tradition, following the inotliod of scliohirx who 
i|Uote Boklniri, gnototions from the other workB should indicate 
vnliiiiK'. page, and line, 

8. The system of Iranscription ofs used in the Emyt-h^iedlr 
ilr I I«(aw iiMglit Iw einploved. 

9. Jlr. Jiiynlioll unnoiiiices that he is ivilliiig to start mi the 
aljfttnict of the fourtli jiflrt of Bokhnri. 1 inyself will undertake 
tho fitnt part of the same author. We sliall no doubt tind fellow - 

students who will be good enough to enter into collaboration 
vvitli m 

IP. The completion of the wliole work will take at least ti-n 
years. Jn the meantime Semitists, who may ivish for infornia- 
tion on any of the work-s quoted, may apply to the Compilers, as 
soon as the required indexes exist in inaiiiujcript. 

I shall he g!nd to receive the opinions and advice of Semitists 
on the nndcreaking outlined aliovc. 


l.rn»Kv, Jnig ns, latts. 


(Signed) ,1. WtxsjscK. 


[Tliealjove is a translation of aenmititinicatioii ivhich appeared 
in the Jtmnwl ^Ifp'a(irj|Ue. Omiieinc Scrie, tome vii. and is 
published by the kind permission of the Editors of that journal.] 


Ptinied by mephtn .tuiPia ,t Xoiu. hid., iifTtfufd. 
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THE SOUNDS OF BENGALI 
By J. D, j\ni>er 30N, M.A,, Lecturer ia Bengali 

TN the first issue of our Bulletin the Director was good enough 
^ tortliow me to iiiseit a very difliilcnt and tentative Atlcrnpt 
to record the cliaim^teriatic eouiida of Bengali in the Hcript of the 
lutoinational Phonetic Association, and to rnluce tin-ui to some 
sort of rule for the l»ticlit of stmlents. Wniing at a long 
distance of time and space from Bengal, I was not so rash os to 
Aupjjose that iny assertions were beyoml <|ueation. On the 
contrary, I hoped and wished to provoke diacussioii uJi a aul^eet 
which has only recently become the anhject of serious study. 
I was not surprised, therefore, when a valued colleague (not 
himself a Bengali) told me that some Bengali friends of hia wci^ 
coQvinoed that my attempt was a failure and my statements 
ineorrect. This criticisiH, however, was not- of much help to me, 
since it did not gite details. 

Mean while, .Mr, Siiniti-kuiimr Cliattcrji has; after a sound 
training iu Kiiropeau phonetic methods, heeii doing notahlo work, 
it seems, in reeordiag and explaining the phonetic facts of his 
native speech. Ho has won Iho Premehaiid Jtoyclmnd Student¬ 
ship with a thesis on the &miidH of Bengali. Ho has a\w written 
a valuable article in tlio Jotiriml of the N'aagiya Sahitya Parijad 
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on that, sinj(ultiT]y work, the " Crepar Xaxh'er 

Ortlibhe<l ”, a ftoiinm Catholic Catecijisiu coinpoHccj about ITiJ+ 
by the Padre AsHutin^aoiL Tliie is written in Kaetern Bengali in 
Roman ebanicterit acconiitig to Portuguese .Hj)elling, and ia an 
inrnlualile record of the prutiuiiciation of Dacca at the beginninw 
of the eighteenth century. 

[ri tlie Jamiary iiiirobcr of the CiilcuLta lievUm 

.Ur. Chntterji tnis an article on Huiignli Phonetics, in wliicli he 
makes a detaikd examination of my own quite tentative notes on 
the souiidn of Bengali. If f bad known that there existed jh» 
cotii{>eteiit a student of the aubject J would not have put pen to 
paper. It is obvious that a careful and complete record of 
Bengali srmnils can best be made at Calcutta and by a student 
W'liose native language is Bengali. Since I wrote, too, 
Mr. Jriaiicndra Moban Oils lias published his admiiable Abliidhaii. 
which, aiiiung other valuable features, glvH^s the proiiiineiatioi! of 
most of the tvords in bis flictioimry. 1 tuny perhaps be allow’cd 
to say, with modest surprise and giiitlfication. that these two 
untboriLies Ix^ar me out in all (or nearly alt) of my concliisiona. 
In one itmtUi- I may claim to have pointed out souiethiug which 
Imd never before Ijcen noted in print, namely, the characteristic 
initial phrasal accent of Bengali. 1 wim much pleasfsj (and 
reiievifd) to find that Mr. Cliatterji writes of tbm accent that 
" in standard Bengali it is always initialAnd, elsewhere. 
•' Mr. Anderson has given a curiirct exposition of the phciioiiiena 
of Bengali accentuation. This initial plirase-sti-CBS, which seems 
to ignore all other syllables, is very markeil in the standai-d 
colloquial, and tlie widi^siircad practice of umlaniiug, iis well as 
the development of bolopbrostie expressions (u.g. kn'jjutxv for 
t-otha jaitftrltH, Hi for/«iyd (His'rfi'yrt muiiiegtionably 

due to this stiniig initial piira.se stress." 

I Could wish that Mr. Obattorji had written *^p]irase accent" 
rather than "phraseiitresssince "stress” is now taken to mean 
an accent of force, such ft,H the bngiish and Gertnaii word-ftcceiit. 
whereas the Bengali phrase accent is, t venture to thtiik, mainly 
nil accent of duration. The.se accents are very dilbuiilt to (ix 
since the sniuc syllable may liear an accent of pitch, or of 
duration, or of force, or any tiro or even three of these, and an 
olfcierver is apt to note that quality which is proiiiinetitly audible 
ill his own language. Sir Bahiudranalh 'I'agore once* told me 
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that the accent by which the I'hythin ol his vcrae ia regulated ia 
undoubtedly accent of duration, and tliat to thia extent bis 
metres are ‘Njuanfcitatiec 

If I have written these few words, it, is simply to draw 
attention to the work being dona by sucli men as 5fr. Suniti- 
knmar CImtterji, Mr. Bijay Chandra Slajiimdar, Mr. Ramendra 
Sundar Trivedi, and Mr. Jilnnendra Mohan Das. I will not 
pretend that I was not pleased to- find iny own tentative notes 
confiniied by so competent an authority as Mr. Cliatterji. But 
I niuat candidly admit, in conclusion, that a cai-efiil study of his 
article has convinced me that, in my old age. I am become a 
“ Baogal ", t.e., that my present pronuticiation ia not that of my 
native Calcutta but of the eastern districts in wbitli I spent 
most of my official life. I will also confess, wliiie I am about it, 
tliat I was not aware of this, and rashly claimed that 1 wag 
recordiug the facts of standard (i.e. Calcutta) Bengali J 





A inNDCr "'PAHAPrSO"; SABARA SANXAJtA 
VILASA, r, 

Triuialated by L, D. Babkett, M.A., LittD., Lecturer In Satiakrit 

PjlEKACE 

TN Diu folJowing jMijjvB in prej^ented n trai]s}o.tioti of a pnHaage 
from Slindakubari DCrar’a fainous Knnnreac jjociii ^Ijnra* 
jaAkara-viiasu. Some of the more tedious passages I baie 
oiiiittcd j ouough remains to show how the pious Saiva coiiceivea 
Ills Paradise. Oertainly Shntjakshari's visions of heaven Are very' 
unlike thoso of Datitf> and Milton. But they have much value as 
documonta both of religion and of poetry. 

Of the Ibree chief Dravidiaii languages. Tamil, Kaaarose. 
and Telugu, none is a liner voliicle of thought and feeling than 
the Kanaresc. Niiturally musical, sonorous. Ilexible, and graceful, 
itcmiie early under the influence of Sanskrit, and soon developed 
a ricli and beautiful literature of its own. Of its inaiiy brilliant 
poets none is more fanioufl than Shudakshari Devar, who has 
left two poems, the romance llajafeklmra-vilaaa and the ^alMiu- 
Saiikara-vilfisa. the latter a version of the epic tlieiiic from the 
Mnhiiblmrata handled with conNuniinate skill by Bharavi in his 
^Sanskrit work KiraMijunryn, In respect of time Shatjlakshari is 
fjuiho lata: the colophon of his Haja^ekliara-viliLsa is dated in tlie 
liaka year 1577 ^ and the cyclic year Jaya. corresjKiiiding to 
A,iJ. 1654. (doming thus alnsoat at the end of the lite"aTy 
aucceasion, Shadakslmri had at his disposal the accumulated 
riehea of nearly a tlmuaand j ears of poetical creation, and lie 
iiiHed iltetii v^kli a }avi.^h liaiicL 

In preparing this translation I have used two native editions 
with Kaiiarese coiiinientaries, viz.:— 

A. -—'Ari edition printed and published at Bellary in ]8R6. 

B. —An edition printed at Madras and published at Bellai v 

in 18S7. 

‘ This is how I .inilewuijj Hw du-q.iojjrnia 'Tho 

MHgofretsafcr-'iwvBn" i. uhuaunl, but « bv the „f 

ihs rAnfcrUFnr/,. If uko it in ||,„ u.wft1 w,„«or " Hioa" the two wiU 
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Asi tljtire lire often di^ierepiineieA in tliefte editions Wtweeii tlie 
rending?! given in the text and those prei^ented in the commentary, 
1 have in sncIi case.^ denoted tlio former by A 1 And B 1 and 
the latter by A 2 uiid li 2, On the whole B repfcHentfl a 
textual tradition different fi»m that of A, and generally much 
superior to it 

Than^lahon 

£5-t] Oil the sumniit of the mountain of lustroits gold (Mem) 
whicli was thus ladiniii there ahone in ita nuijeaty the city of the 
Cities’ Foe/ a-itli a gateway of gold^ where stood together® 
ii Cfiatle of most brilhant jewels, a moat with depths reaeliiiig 
down to the Primeval I'ni'toise^ an ocean * of nectareous waters, 
a rampart of sapphiie, and bastions of diamond. [So] The 
exceeding fair city of the Citiea Foe was brilliant with rows of 
bright palaces of princes of the C obi In Band adorned by gulden 
towers of beautiful slia|>e, together w^ith lofty btiitters (bearing 
the device) of the Bull Unttering bo ils to strike against the 
expanse of the sky^ and witli parks radiant with nectar-filled 
lakes and celestial trees, [56] Brilliantly^ beautiful w'aa tlte 
high-road of tliat city, in w'hicli w^ere the ringing sutinds of 
musical iiistniiiientH Hiirroiinding^ the lords of the regiuna of tlie 
tmivci-se coming to do service to Bhava,® the tinkling of bells oti 
tbe necks of the gods' eleplisuts brilliant in splendour as they 
walked In orderci,] festival, the clamour of goblins issuing to 
wanton in sleepless pk}% and tlic rattling of anklets of celestial 
damsels quivering in high-rtung sporL [57] Seated on a swan, 
adorneci with three eyes, resplendent witli golden cord, tall golden 
rod. noose, and rosary of elfeocarpu.H l^:rrles, etinounded by seven 
crores of splendid HbairavaB like hio^selb accompanied by that 
jew^cl of damsels, Eiiihml, the great Bhairava named Asitanga 
stands ceaselessly on the eastern i-oad of this Kailisa, [58] Fiery- 
eyed, bearing sword, pike, bright khutvftitga,^ and tjlhiiika drurn,^ 
having a Ijody like lustrous gT>ld, riding oii a bull, lerribic of tnak, 

< Xiihiely Siva, tlkta d{!Hirov«r of Trijuira uc iht Thrive Cnica: of tlwj demoji^f. 

* Rqflijiikg vitiL [A ; A liu 

* KeAiikOl^ Wkdi B f^mNdmA* A I Iiilb A2 ^mmnddkuA. 

* Rodui ^parirriia" willi A ; puritriia^ H. 

* A nollker Litlo^ of 

* A khid of filwh, i>n «rhEcli Nf^e Kijpknjktlia BivCy'i N/tuiftii* of/iimdu /ocmv^ T*jthy, 

voL b p. 7 . ' 

^ A Ffori pf EirkJiB Eikp aik lioor-glEL*^. 
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iiiKiiitiO, thft Bliairava Ruru, accoiiipiinii-d by {hia ctmiaji t) Uio 
brilliant Malioj^rJ, Lagather w!tii twelve croixn of ULuimvns, 
for ever cbeerfully stnnijy in aplondour guarding tlie TOnUi-enitterii 
gate of Karn'e city, [50] Rearing n parrot-pike.* jiiicl 

spanr. riwliant aa the auri, riding a beantifiil peacock, attended by 
ten crore-s of EHmiravas. with biii njLstresa Knuniari - .shuwing 
exceeding Hplendoiir, Ijaving tljree stately eye,a, iiiidcfileii by fov^ 
the Bliairava Chaiyja well giiards with ease tlic sontbern gale. 
[60j Mounted on nliaruda, lioiding a diiiC ntid concb-sliull, with 
and displayed, aeeonipanied hy XAraym.ii. 

the Bhaii jivji. called KrArla, w bo stood at the Moutb-western gate, 
with five crores of exalted Hlimravns duly attending hbii, 
surronndcil by crowds of oitclna, was likewise fair to the eye! 
[61] W tin ring braided locks like the edges of a ficsb cloiid, 
appearing with four arms in wliicli Wei's seen clqb juiJ contli, 
Hliicid and sword, and with si,': crores of wjirriors. iiccoinpaiiicd hv 
the |ji-iy Variihi, with a hnlfiilo as vcliicle. the Bliairava UnniHttu 
gliv'ldeiied tile eye on tlie gatc-bonse at the stately wcati'ni side 
of tlie Trident lenirer's city. [b2j Mounted on a furious elepliaiit. 
holding spear. Isjw, bf>lt/ and javelin, with a body » tiashiiig forth 
golden beams, aceofijpiiiiied by the lady resplendent, with 

tlii-cc crores of valiant Bhniravas like hiiusdf appeal ing on bis 
left aide, the Bhairava Kapillin stood in splendour with tlieiii 
clicerfuily keeping giiaid at tlio north-western gateway. [0;^] 
.Seated on a crow as vehicle, witii Imll/pike, skull, and' 
drum ^shilling ill his grim liaiids, with twelve banded crores of 
Bhairavas waiting iipfui liinj in a crowd, the Bhuirava named 
Bhisharja. whose liody is smoke-coloured, together with Chrimimdi 
Ht-KMl there attaclied to the iioi them wide. [tUJ Mounted (in 
a rat. holding in his hands ctnh, shield. Iward. and great sword, 
witli a body glittering like gold, having an eye in his foreheadi 
with eight creres of bright Blmirava-s erpial in jiower to himself 
appearing (beside him), the hu.sUnd of .MahAkiili, brilliant in arts 
uilorned with ashes, the Bliairava lynned Safliharti stands in' 

’ Apparenlb S pika wLrti n head nurred like n pirrot'a beak. 

^ B wrongly givts 

^ Tli«. a™ V*]V lh« maeeand the nf Vi.t.e.l, whosr nrher einblrnia 

Bre bImi Emrn-flf uy Krfkjn. 

» i^sd With A S and B -: A t Inn o Air;/,.*, H 1 o^Aji..>. 

* So B anri A 1 ]; A '2. 

^ Sw Bbnvn, IK ti, TY. 7+ 
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in:tjefiLy joyfully on tljo iiort)i-uuNtc^^i side with U\a uus^ooinie 
troopr^ 

In thij i^kpitAl city of Sivu^ which »how(Kl Ita lovehiiciis within 
the l^onndn of the gnnrdiniii^hip of the Ei^lit BhairAV" 4 ifi, mi^hlv 
Ijeings of valour* who wt?rc thus constantly nuiiiifest, and wIiicIk 
j^osses^smi^ nii exceeding brilliunce wJiicb not cvtii the Kin^ oi' 
.Serpents* eoulil fully describe, an exceeding djunn, an iniiiieii^e 
luajesly, a most mighty Jjeaiiiy^ \\'m aii£|nciuim to tlie nye uiiH 
ravishing to the mind. 

[G5] On the eastern si<Ie appears in vast bulk ^Im Kig-vedii, 
\vlnte: IIS the nio^in, in the form of a gateway* one hnndrtfl thoiisaiid 
t/ojutit^s in extent; on it is seen XaiidikeiSvara holding i^oldeii 
wanth surrounded by four liundred millions of go«>dly goblins, 
wjiilu JiraliNiaii and others duly wait for the iippoiinted time 
(of admission). [ 66 ] The Yajiir-veda* l^eaTing the fr^rm of a 
gateway of the height of one liuiidrcd thonsiind in 

ineasureineiit,. glitteixwJ on the Koutliei'n side^ radiant in blue 
colour; thcri\ surrounded by coiiiitlesH potent goblins bijrn from 
ilie balr (of Sivii), ei^uipped with swor^h Ijoiv, arrows, and shJelih 
the lord Virabbiidi-zi, respleiulent with ids ndstress, stands in 
brillmnce. [t!7] Tlie gi-eat Sziina-veda fitands in splendour on the 
western side in the form of a gateway; jKirfeetly white, having 
n htiglit inensured by one hundred ihousimd fjoJajum : and at tlie 
corner of it apjjeai;^ the iidglity JS^ihilohita^ hridiant of liody, 
attended hy many troops of assoeiiitt- Budms. [OS] Agcijn the 
Atharva-veda, famous for its C(>ntein.H, stands on the north in ihe 
form of a vast gaiteway, liaving a height measured ljy one 
hundred thousand and the coIqui- of gold; MidiAkikla, 

Attended b}" troops of goblins* Eidorued by valour, terrible u ith 
weapons^ stands duly in its poKalp assoelaLed with innjeslAu 
[m] While Oh all four sides of the encircling bright golden ring- 
waiP of the crowd of graceful towers on Llie ro^vs of rubv 
pavilions the splendour of i he glittering portals of the gatewavs 
diaplftyed itself in unison, in the centre there appeartsl the 
Trident-bearers hall of state, nii-asiiriiig a erorc of 
{70] A right goodly sight was the Lords asaembly-hallp in 
which W'ere united emerald altai^j ruby architraves, sapphire 
columns, bright pave men U of moonstone, good [ 3 -beams of coral* 

1 Or A^xrbtCfl Hi Liz Wijflu * fehn, who hlL>^ a tluiu^nd Wngm^ 

® UiiHElmg;wkla Hi A 1 him 
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H 

rnfters of prMioud Ktonfts, radiAiit with topaiiCi!. cnpoln^ 

bright witti penrJti, and dofjra of brilliant diftiiioiids, [71] Tiie 
CViuos of the rjotua-boTO (Brahman) i» visible in the circle of the 
iiiiglityi rndiaijteof His most lofty palace, after the manner of 
an elephant reflected in a mirror; like a glow-womi in front of 
the raj’s of tiie rising Lover of the Lotus (the Siin) appear the 
inaitses of jewels ou the Seipent-hitigs' hoods in presence of His 
palace.* 

On the north-eastern side Puissance in the fonn of a lion, on 
the south-east pure liSgliteousiiess in the shape of n hull, on the 
souLli-weflt Wisdom in the form of the spirit of p^occ. and on the 
north-west Passioniessneas in the chfiiactor of majesty, trampling 
under foot on the cast, south, west, and north respectively 
tlnriglitcousues.s in the form of a goblin, Ignorance inonstroits of 
limb. Passion hideous in giiiso, and ImpuKsuncc deformed of 
Isxly, (these eight qualities), thus on eight stdeir wearing eight 
forms, were occupying a blessed great dais adorned with wlshing- 
Btoncs, which Btriick the eye by lieing a crore of yo>ei«a* in 
breadth and of the like heiglit, in the midst of this radiant great 
hall of assembly, in which was contained a circle of vast lustre 
shining so as to eclipse the brightness of crorea of fires, suns, and 
moons; and brilliant in the midst of these_ 

[72] There appeared a J(jtus-tbroiie containing sun. fire, and 
moon, of which the Seri>ent-kiiig was the stalk, the magic powers 
of rtiiinmn and the rest* in patent action formed eight bright 
petals, Vaiiia and the other Powers* Lore tlie ehaiCctcr a 
pericarp, and the Vidye4as‘ were seen gathered together in the 
guise of ]tistrou!$ filauient^^K. 

Incarnate in Ijcaiity upon tins lotus-throne, upon a high couch 
consisting of the great Bindii * shining in ruddy lustre like a bed 
of saffiou'er, 

* K«»ling "wqAif Wilh A ; I)UI tlic iwullng^ of B, may In riuhi 

I it t 4 UlK<. ' fir 

* BftKliog Vith A1 »<id B; At! !ub which m nior» 

t jgurou*!. 

» ThcM* niL. f iglit or for » li.i Kittol'q 

fhi-itottary. fi,v< 

* n,0 Itoktin or of (h, .Supreme Being, Cdnwved iKi hi* fonuilo 

CQ]].^ort 4 i. 

* B«ing» Inlonging to the divfrts liiemreliy of Kaiva theology 

' Literolly. the d<rf 00 the myjrtie sylh»h)c fmi, reprewiiii’iw Ih* 
imleterouoate.lliinunotiGn ly Slvo in the pmeew of rw-mio rtyel»±i™ 

wti4jiEi HU Jtower of Mctiviiy into 
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[73J Appcair&d f^iiktirn, tJie riidvin<r force in iscntient and 
insentient being, without second, without Siin, known tinough tiie 
Upanishads, the seat of iii'ts, ecinotc froiii l^eginning and end, 
noble, spiritual, Biirpassing tlie uiiiwerse, embodied in the iitiivemi., 
ocean of mercy, foundation of tbo world's origin, maintenance, 
and dissolution, giver of great enjoyment and Siilvation, ^^hose 
feet /ire adored by the Lotus-eyed (Vishnu) and other immortals, 
[T4_} IhillkivL was ^taheiSvara with the spkmiour of the ci-esceitt' 
moon liorne on the locks of His ruddy hrnided hair, njjoii which 
was the Heavenly Hiver (Ganges), of i!ie eye in the midst of His 
brow, of eairiugs formed of bright snake-kings, of long arms, of 
cloak of skins, of the graceful stain' ravishing the mind,of hands 
displaying (the gestures denoting the gift of) boons and security, 
the trident, and tiie deer, and of tlie Mouritain'g Daughter (lima) 
who was seen never departing from his lap. [75] tteuiovcr of 
tliu three classes of distress,* ihree-cycd, adorned with snakes, 
sinless, void of ignorance, plaslereri with briglit ash * peerless in 
majesty. He that is above the world appeared to the eye, 

[70] \^Jth jewelled crown bearing a crescent moon, jewelled 
ornaments, a face lovelj’ as Liie moon's orU a gau^ie robe like the 
Ijcams of the imw duwii, and the lustre of Her briiliant Ijody 
combining, the All-blessed Lady (Uuifl) fair of limb, adorning 
Her throne tiiat was the lap of the Gracious One, was radiant in 
stately beauty, ao as to put to shatne a crore of Rat is,* [77] 
The MoiintaiiVa Daughter appeared to the sight with the radiance 
of her briIJiaiit Hower-like eyes showing like cluar moonlight, 
wJiile the g<Hxlly lustre of the jewels In tlie uiaases of ornauicnts 
worn by her, displaying a magnificence like that of led sunshine, 
poured itself forth freely in gusldiig luxuriance over the eight 
regions of space ami the troop of Spell-spirits* lovingly 
worstiippiid Her lotus-feet, [78] ’L'he Uid of Rhavani disidayed 
Himself while tlie brilliant Gayatri,* m whom is contained the 

' Ilje <,tsin on tlie tlirost Ui/iile liy lln jHUimn siwrilHjwod bv Kiv* in urdir m 

tllG wnrJJ. 

* dM tlio tronLIes omiwl f,v ohwelf ihwo cimsetl 

by «t*raal (.lJA.Wsa/*i), and tl.a« due h, suiiomatiiraj isAnencos 

* witli Hi A ifivES t*n/n.j(dVu'’'. 

* ttnti is llio brido of KjVms, lh» l^ve-^Md. 

* .VaN/iii //j»rTi/d, tlio H|/iriiji pr«jiiiiliiu uver thu my ktie fortnulie, 

* TJie U&ysUI sr JSivilrt tit tliS jHucatMHy Usly Ver**, f?iV.p«fa, ili, ftj tu. 
Hi tv two ifoiiiJssaia lii,vo bMn nn«itd aut of ihp two nomcit of thu umo versi- 
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vrhote of Vi*Ja&^ bolding in lier band a golden yak-tail fan, 

zealously waved it, iiiu] great SHvitri, venerated by tlie e<nii]nniy 
of Powers, hLckmI there holding n golden spittoon, und a tivifjp of 
goddesseH, Speech and nthers.Vjoj^rully held His ji welled slipjiers. 

Moreover/ Maliesvam, attended by trooping gold ins with 
widesprejiil fealnl splendour and great clainonr and wonhliipped b}" 
Brahman and Hari with their coiirioit^, was like the heavens, 
covered with masses of cloud accompanied by spreading lightniiigN 
^ind mighty thundent atid always adorned witii the ^loon and 
Sun: aecoiiipanied by the Mountains Daughter with Kiirttikeya 
on her lap and brightened hy (iJie presence of) gods radio lit with 
charming power^ He was like a park, containing multitudes of 
iraea conspiciiouH with crowded spi-cadifsg boughs and brilUani 
with dowers ] 11 strons froiii afar with iiectarous i^p; having His 
feet covered with many Hlowers of) the coral-ticCp pure 
{Roflkrkt liHLiorinX and Luflnniftf^ uVtir«c/c« vudamixi}, and 
(enjoying) tile sporL^ |>erforined by i^jirabhava (Knrttikeya) 
bearing a spear^ wdiq ja peerless in the congregaiion of the 
He Was like a forest, where the grontid is i^ciipied by troops of 
many lion-brorKls, Isiari^, and bull-elephants, and where flocks of 
jKJwerfiil brilliant with high spirit roam aWnt in 

abundance; IwstQvvifig perfect cnjoynieni on them who in truth 
ever seek Him and hiip]»y fortune oti t}]em wdio fall at His feet, 
and attended by fjands of redeemed souls whose uatui'al [lowers 
lire intimte, cbangelesa, and Uiliverrial, He was like the ocean^ 
btisLowing the pleasure of (the company of) SiT upon Achyuta 
(Vishnu) as He alcep.'i upon the folds of His ever-attendant 
Serpent, esoellcnt with good w a Lera pervaded ttiToiighoiit by 
ciidlciks mountains, and HIM with lines of |)carls; though 
iTcaring (the mark of) poi^n,* yet He posaeRsed 
cliarming (dtim) i^adiance [but/unlike a cloud, He 

j>osBesiicd constant (c/imi) thougli lord of the wtirlils^ 

bhuvana-jMii, He ^va-s the f*ltc of nnimatc matter^ fyadil^nf^H 
[butt unlike the Ocean, He was not a receptacle of 

water, n/nddyretyn]; though e^tingubhiug the pride of Nara,* 

^ l%y-4jdi-e/4rx-Kc7;iNU-rTrr4M : A i<f Miujete^lv 

<30rri4|>t. 

■ llvire Inegiiiifl tin? Smt of n lodiDas series of pasjug^ full of wordA 
fifmb| 4 £rkeKn]ii»->^, Km^li e|ulhcL Uts Ijo LrAn^loted twice la onler to ^iie ihtr 
t wofolU nonwubc. 

^ A myibical tmiL-t witli legs. * &£o p, 0, ii, |. 

* keiii-liog A'Hrrl-y«l''nt-iit>ffli^irtiT(4i wSlIi B khU A I ■ A ^ has 
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[ lir&liinaii, nitfl itecQ'mhfvU}/ yul Jft; wsis 

wtiite of ^Hdi011Cf^ [(ifitf iiif(Toiirfcti-%dcli«(liitii)^in Aijiiim]: tlmugh 
loving Samajain, the pruyci-Ji of the i^atuduriitj 

fotiii of lordly e]e[>lia]iU], yet He was ixtfKhdimno-pivfltita, 
woraliippcd fts fivd-fnced’ fomoijA as a lion*]; 

though StMlyfyata* yet He tsas without birth [ffwi 
fotid of the niwiij; though eharflcterized by Ijciog iKniicd of 
ether [(in(/wcondaWly by having the pcosou of Uiiifi at Hia left 
side], jet He hud a bofiy I'adiant lu goldoii hue [otk/ secin/Khtnltf 
in native beauty]; though iiaviiig no eiieuij' Ixirn to liiui 
[ftw/ stcoadarifj/ though a foe to Vishnu s son*], yet He was nu 
enemy to the city of coiintleftt foes [autf eecotitlurUy to the eitif s 
of tho earth'!! faea*]^ * ^ 

Moreover, now, with Gayntri* and the rest of Hie supn tuu 
Powciri standing iii a row witli their liodies cui ved iu piide. 
knowing Hieir tiirna, und with outstretched arms waving pure 
white 3'ak-tail fan a so brilliant as to seem like similes springing' 

«p in eagerness to assail tbe radiariee of the ..rial moon"; 

with Katamaliiil, her lotimdiands joiner] together, (lisplaying in 
grrnrnfill clasp to tho face of Fortune ji Jewel-mirror shining like 
thefuf] moon; xvitli llDhifjP''stirring np a breeze with a fan of 
llowors, IIS if to refresh Kaiiiliala and ABvatara” wlit-ii faint mid 
hungry with singing; with the biide of the yunllitBliing a 
swingiiig light eoHsisliiig of a Jewel-lamp while singing'" In 

^ Arjiiiifl, ivtiO by his |ir<>it4 niist^ntiiis H on [Jif furouroF Hiva, in the Iirra nf 

■ h often m [*41^103hi infikhoL. mi iiiiago wub fire faces, ninl 

ttiLH eiilt ftnit in i, 43 - 7 , vrhi-n^ the 

tmmmg antitht^b to the Kmna VUiK, Cami^lre, further. (JojHniitlj* F!ao% 
of iliHdH Iroua^f^pltsfy voS. il, |rt. i. pti. Ij4, 1^7 fs, f 37e-U 'Wi 

4114 . I 1 ^ I-. 

■ TJie l\im I he uatkiml onemy of ibc elej>hHiiL 

* Tlii^ in tine imtnt- one of ||ie lav^ jjliEiseis of ^ira FOi^ittkoiieii hlpCtVo. U 

moans ^ni oil tho Somo ila>whiHo^e the p^nnln^ to the o 

OIHlhirtH LbnL follow. 

* Tho KiLiiLii. 

* ^rifct ilomoii!ttx 

* .tj. prel»l>ty rlw ie»rf,r !.»*, dmidy I.4.I e„ouift, of i>,ia trsb.ms ,.or<l. 
jMj^trkryp 1 omit tlio mt oi tlm piLnij][Tii|4t tmii 

■ Jiet aIjOvo, Ps n* n. fk 

* Tlw maoo'H s|«t* am *nniCH«l m n.|»w(u a heie, ,* j.mv f.,r 

III jmakos 

ThoJArouriMa wile of the 

Tmto min'ftrel;*. 

Saiujilu, the of VirivAka mioin. 
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aii«4pioioiJ!; Ntrairifi; viiiU the gcMlil^ss Foi tuiie ofFerm^ homage as 
whif Ijoi'ii a radiant pearl par!ifi/>l like a lottis of ii thoiisiind petals 
held ill her hand ; witli Saras vnti ^ sir iking up her rtiu^iCp which 
convened to tlio ear rich tneiody of iiie:^hau-Htiblc swectiiesa with 
an nbniidaiice of tlie soft strains of tlio - iicctniii^tiled 

by the teiukr ^^ounds of the goodly clinniiing lute; with Varuim's 
wife^ standing gracefully holding a golden jar full of sweet ccmsI 
fragrant water; with Ful^iiia^a daughter* and other kidies 
radiant as the}'held spittoons of mines; with the diiinsd Kati^ 
joyfully adorning the soles of His feet with garlands of Imif- 
opened Hpw era exhaling ft fiagmiil scent delighting ® a aw anii of 
young black bees wdiich was settling dowui husizing in eager desire 
for the juicy perfiinie; with the other-god desses' standing in 
ft compaiiiy liolding spears^ skultH^sw^orfls, axesr and other weapons 
ill their hands; wdth the Vuginis standing with their lotus-hands 
laid upon their foreheads, rccei%'ing His eoiamuud; with the 
Powers of Spells standing in front with suvninoiiing cries; w ith 
AiiftJiCiya* and other wives of sjdnts chanling blessings; >vUh the 
Gf^iddesses of Scripture singing hyiiins of praise in union witli 
fervent sound tijHm Jlia naturally nuincrous virtues®; vvith 
li^unblia^® and other celestial dancers standing ravishingly aw they 
scftttcrcfl with flower! ike hands handfuls of floivers amidst the 
fluttering of golden curtains, as though the very Goddess of 
iiraco sUmd incamato in their several forms, and freely displaying 
a mo45t skilful fuurlokl danceftiiiuist the applause of ail the 
sjK'ctatora 111 front of them; wdth Mukiinda^" appearing in 
splendour on His left side and reciting the ThoufMind Xaincs of 

' The wife df Biwhiniin nnU cf (llerntT4r4^ Am\ |KK?Lry^ 

* The fifth nert* gf ihe gnmilt. ■ KJJkkfi. 

^ the of lEMfl A, 

* The wife of Kaiiiu. 

* B here nauiR i A I h&s A 

' BrAlimln KatUtiArh VKipihnA^'t. Vftrili], IndrinT^ anil 

Ulki.iiiu kiili^ 

" Tliij wife of thft i^Tnt Atri. 

* 1 ha'^d tmuftlAted Irtri? mtb*T Rd^l f^crlmjfcA {noOrreel!y ; metunUy 

ii 1 gi veiiMiAajn-MinWnirT»ya^^oiiiq/h„whfid A I hjitt Mhfijn-mfhdatmm thla 

&nil A C ito that ll wnuld Ai^ein M if th^ tmis re*fiin^ 'v.'vrv 

aa J Vkiiir4a 

*• A IwautifuS A|3^m{f AikI faf^ourLtd dancer io Lh^ court of Indm. 

** B stilts llmt thcM four kind^ of iUtid« nro and i-Hiltat 

(Hws IkiAf-rUpata, -1S-4,7|, CS]; Kiiicra UictEonnry divido^ MO-rfaBft into mu^ic^ 

aong, Alnl iJ Alice. 

X^pi-hnii. 
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Siva i with the Foiuvfaoed One ‘ on His right hying down liis 
rules* with ceaseless voice; with the Lotu» 4 »rit Ono’ cemning 
the Rndni-siikta, lifttliantara, etc.; with the lords of the regions 
of space performing their various oflices; with exalted as^tice 
praising Him with excessive tesra of jo.vand intense horripilation, 
iieid vvLtli clasped hands folded on their brows, liaving a feeling of 
choking in their throats owing to the intluenec of tlwir profound 
devotion; with the ushers Itliliiin and Kahkala uplifting their 
g<>lden wands, and with cries of “ho, halt [ approach! go! stand 
aside!" repressing the excessive clamour of the crowd**of gods, 
Siddhas, Sadiiyas, Gandltarvas, and otliers in their l>a.iiderl throngs, 
and stationing them in their proper places; with Nmidike^rj^a 
announcing the proper oflSces, coming in due time and wearing 
witli grace his earrings; with tlie lordly Bull standing in 
equanimity, on incarnation of the tSood Law; with the saint 
Bliririgi in strange apparel of many kinds merrily dancing, 
displaying cohlortions. and anousing laughter; with impassioned 
Garudas, GnndLarvas. and celestial musicians singing in concert; 
with the Vira pramathas* duly standing together in tlieir ranks; 
wiLh crowds of gods standing umMsed together in densely serried 
rows-^the iiiagiiidcent Supreme Court dis-played itself n« 
possessing itiEinite woiidrousness. perfect beauty, intense loveli- 
iies-s. and utterly unprecedented charm, a thing inconceivable of 
conipreli e iiisj joi). 

MoTcov'&r^— 

[SOJ .Singing Kinnaras,® moi rily dancing Apsarase.-i,* Chanda- 
kirtfs'coming forwmxl and singing, ascetics tiitingly renouncing 
the Hcsli at His feet with cries of “ hurrah J victory I" and lords 
of the ageless [gods] joyfully Wwing before the priccloas Blessed 

Being and offering gifts, displayed themselves deliglitfiillv in the 
palace of the Trident-bearer. ... * 


* i'rdMiijA Attaohkril to thn Siva. 

* A clwisor dimigoUs r«I>raH4.»0Ml with the heiMU of )ioi>c». 

daiiHing.hwkCD ami cotirlMEi\ 

^ A ela-Ma of ritiiMlinr Ultt-iHlnnt on 

' * have ,.ruU verw Si. whwh ar« full of 

anil iiniaatrcietiVii irDrd^|b(|^krv, ^ 
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And licrc, wtiilo lU^ ii>venhejts of Hh body, ^vhkb avus most 
c}larJZlit1^^ incoTiipat^bly eploiididi haviii^ a biilJiaiic^ snrpmsing 
ten. Ill][lion tinier gold reBned ni ih^ dre, abounding and on all 
8idcfj multiplyingp displaying itself; while the elephant-hide 
[woru by Him] wa.'^ mdtani like a glistening goldeu njhe ; wliile 
the brilliAnt plaster wibh wdiieh lie was .Hinenre^] ^ shone like tlie 
unguent of Kashmir-; wlule Hia rings of jeweUstudded serpenU 
show'ed lov'cl}’ as ear-jewek of glittering gold; wdiLIe the ornament 
eousistiiig of a festoon of skulls worn by Liiiii gliatciied like an 
ornaiiieitt of shining gold; while the pcnspn in His tieekp 
combining with the scent natural to His body, glittered^ like a 
streak of nniak worn by Him } while the eye of fire gleaiuing on 
His ljrow\ nu which rested a spirit of enlin, appeared like a 
forehead-ornament of red ochre; while the skull [held by IlimJ* 
enveloped in the ruddy lino of the red lotus of His handp shone 
assuming the exact sell]hianee of a liowd of rubies; radiant wnlh 
brilliant indivisible supreme a uthoritVi^ con %-in ring the mind that 
in Him alone resides tlie proper cbaracteristica of supreme felicity^ 
unique ill their manifestation, by which Ho rules unfailingly the 
three w^orlds; a mitiu of the series of gems of all auspicious 
ijiialitics; a skilful artist in creiitiog the sections of ihe casket of 
the universe; exalted aljove the inflnence of the three Modes 
a jcwel-oniament on the hair-parting of the lat]y who la the 
UViad of Vedas; a home of sport of unsurposHahle aiispieious 
arts; making the sprout of the nniverse bloLSSom forth on the 
creeping-pi ant of His Powers^; a noble swan* on tlie lotus of the 
Qni; liaving His pure body void of births age^ pain, and deuih: 
the great Physician who dispels the maladies of iMsIird life from 
His woiTihipjH^rs; the celestial tree for the dcHircs of votaries; 
devoid of liegiiming and end; free fi*oin ignorance; oimuseient; 
eternally satisHcd; independent; possesaed of unfailing and 
unending Poiivei's; unique in majesty t of enjoyment and 

siilvathii]; composed of inlinitc Beings Thought, and Blisa; 

* Tliv burnt 43DVk'MlLi]]^ wills wbicfli ^ivm Eintl vQt^rin are 

* iisairniia (Kiltiv. 

* wilb A 1 ; A!£liti.% 1 ^ 

* The three lrN.Mdj cir prini-'Ui^leA of iiiaLi-rial XuIul'?, 

* Tike empirieiil ikaiverMr sHtyHf Imai Lbe by iIh* of IJi.s 

Powors er Jiaktkrt. 

* tfeLCuii ill tbis, in iil^o ih^ tit]« ipf a elnx^ of imiDL, 

TliC syllnble r>iw, or tlie/iritpatnef, nfl the rcrctnlioii of ibe Syrretne, is the 

eflficiiee of a] I oowledge, aial uf tbtr miive r-te lUiell. 
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dwelling in tl.e secret plnce of all fjelngn' he«,ts; transcending 
speech and thought; aqptrioi- to ul|; worshipped hy all; accom¬ 
panied hj’ trmn; like a hml of salvation, like a wed of spirit 
hkc the essence of truth, like the site of cternitj. Tike aii ocean of 
bliss, hkc the supreme liouud of perfection, like a sea of grace, 
like the majesty of righteousness, like a bound of loveliness, like" 
the greatness of hlesscdnew. like a fulness of hrilliancc like a 
treasure of peace, emperor of all deities, uuboundeil in imicstv 
unique, did He appear. 

Moreover—. 

[S2J Xow fonclliiig KiiiisArji, now gating in a rapture of 
tenderness at the face of Apari,ia/ now showing courtesy to tl.e 
noble gobhiis. now listening to the sounds of the goddesses a^ 
they sang, now warmly applauding the new dance performed by 

JT!, T''hose ornameutsaretheserpnta, 

[33] Withdraw, Nirnti*! push not. O Wind 1 duly present 
tiuue □tfering, Lord of Wealth ! still, Dcati.! babble not. Lord 
of the W orld * ’ Pilka's Foe.^ come and do reverence) Madhava*' 
Hit dowm borer Beloved of the I^tus-lakc/ make room for the 
]>Hxl of Nightsthese words did Makala* there chide 
Ihem together at tl.at time, [84J The Wind ceaselessly witl. 
joy presented ns otfermg sweet scents, the Prince of Snakes piles 
of geuia, the Ocean rows of noble pearls, the Civer of Fortune'* 
a vast mass of gold, the Utus-lmn. » fittingly a quantity of new 
treasm-cs the Chieftain of the Celestial, i* rows of gariands of 
the mum/dm tree, bowed before His feet, and joyfully sang hm 
lauds. [So] ^.iikara revealed Himself, His feet hriH.tlv 
.llumined by tl.e lustre of tbe jewels studding tbe IremnWv 
radiant diadems of U.iy Fortune’s J^.ver,'* the Lotus-born - 
Jambhas Foe.'-aud otbei god^a mine of compassion, a founda- 
tiou of inconceivable majesty, emlrndied of the Supreme Lic,|,t 
crowned witli the beauty of the .Moon’s digit. 

* .Srealmve, j,. 13 , n, Jo. 

^ KrshtDBii, who m eoflceiTed « rceit^nf the Vale ' 

j ‘ThoMoo... 

AlA^jtkjiia, ft dfumDik Atleiidftnt on Hivu 

■“ The god K,.hem, " Bmhrnsn.' '» Ind™ 

" Emhtiilii. 1» InHr,' 




NOTES ON THE NESTOItrAN MONUMENT AT SIANFU 
Ily Lionel (}ile.s, D.Litt. 

( CanttHtird. \ 


IL JOUX STEELE 1i£l% very kindly fient me some criticiRins 



On the Nutes whicK 1 contributed to the first numljer of the 
Bf diet in, u nd I propose to deal witli tliese l:je£ore piweedinii 


furtlier. 


15. Dr. Steck tliitiks tlmt although Taoist pliraaeology h 
introduced into the Itiscriptioiii it is.always in a |jo!emjcn1 spiilt, 
and not wdth a desire for fiyiicrctism. If tfiat is so, then ^ 
wotild Jiiean " tlio true impassive (One)", afiaerting this against tlie 
^ 3^ prcdicatwi of Tao^', And he adda tlmt the same remark 
would also apply to ® Jg. 

This is a HUggestion worth eoiisidering. But on p. as we 
shall siiO, 33t is undoubtedly nsnd in the Taoist seuse of spii itnal 
purity* 

17. " I should retain the refei-<snce to the Christian symbol 
. ^ , It seems to me that in tile spirit of Taoism the Neatoriana 
regarded the (Jro^R as an elemental syinljol wliieh entered into the 
evolution of the C^khihos," 

I presume, then, that Dr. Steele would substitute the word 
Croea for ** figure of ten " in the t ranslation* To this there ia 
no particular objection esoept that, I pointed oiit^ the true 
significance of the Cross is purposely obscured throughout the 
iuseription. 


IS. &L ^ M B A m A 


" It is not poj^aibk to establish a parallelism between the two 
parts of this sentence, and ^ not conespouding. This makcH 
your auggested reading for unnecessary* Moreo%^cr, corre¬ 
sponds syntactically witli the various occniTences of IS iu the 
ncighbounng pasaages.'^ 

I confess I eanuot follow Dr. Steele here. There seems to me 
bj Iwi perfect corn^pondeuce betvyceil "HTcaied ” and ml 
np And sintdy my critic cannot have sLudled the formfition 
of the four preceding clauses. Each coiiHistK, not of eigliL hut of 
seven chnractcrH, and they fall natuially into two pairs, each of 
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ivtiicli is pt?r[t‘etfy styniiiietricftl within itself. Tt> extend tlie 
prtmllolieiii further^ so ivi to iiieliide oqi- present Betitence, would 
entirely spoil the lialuiice of tlie wlioie. 

19. 29. Pfl qi ± lit ± + 

fli % m n 

Tllore seems to me to he nothing iil^truse in Ihts coujilt i. 
Its tiret line atiiiis up wliiit precedes, iind its second is expliiined 
in wliivt follows— 

ItcposQ und pence abounded in this (state of moral | grxxl; 

Schisiit and oljacnrity consorted in that (statu of inoriil l evil." 

The simplicity of tills new reudeiing is certaiiilv rerv 
attractive at Hist sight, but [ am not sure that it will stand lijo 
test of closer extiiiiiiiatioii. Uradiiig the couLoxl, I cannot but 
feci that the tlrst clause of tlic* sentence so cnnstriieiJ conics* 
awkwardly at a [mint when tlie w'riter tias Just Ijcgiiii to flcacriijc 
the wiles of Satan. .Secondly, tlie rather forecd tianalation of 
a»"re[Kiae" destroys the obvioirs siTnilarity of meaiiiiig between 
tiiat character mid pjf. llotvoi’er, the pbiiLsc [i;j ^ w'otild seem 
10 lai nnkriowii bo Chinese lileiatiire, a.s it h not given in tlie 
P'ft MVii ri!)t Fn, The iiveaiiing assigne«] to is also, t think, 
ojHjn to objection. On the other hand, m- schism '' is certainly 
sujiported by tlie niciitioii of the 365 aecta in the next BcntuTice. 
I)f. Steele think-s that 1113' translation would require ^ instead 
of if .Satan is regaiiicd as the agent. But g is used as the 
recogjiiaed *'opposite " (U) to j|f;, and refera generally to the 
state of sin existing among tile fallen angels in helL 

* * • • * 

■^6. ^ j'i " flivalling one another In weaving the web of 

false doctrines.' 

Tlic word may have Ijccu chosen, tw Havret tiiiiiks, in 
onJer to 0011 vey an iinlirect censure on BuddliiHin ; but clscw lieni 
it is reflated ly uk-.mI in the sense either of rcligtou in genera] 
<.P- ^ .S: ^ fr.l O'* Jiiore speciticallv of tins Clirisfcian 

rdigion (p, 40 , -I: 1 ¥ Ji; # ; p. 44 , i; ^ ^ ^ 1 

pp. 71 , im. ^ ivbicb was apparently the recogiiisiud title of 
tlic rati'inrcli of the .'Vs.syrian Church In any case, "laws” is 
nrit a ^ood vale lit. 

* U» Ti^wiir fu Ckine, jil Ki^ n, 4, 




m 




Legge : ** sti iviiig to weave tlie nets of their several ways/^ 

Iluvret: "tksaEkt ii J'etivi lei? filets de kurg loifi.” 

Mouk; ''vyin^ with one otioilier in weaving the ^veb of 
doctrines.'’ 

Saeki [ ‘^tiiey strove to weave uets of the wherewith to 
ensnare the idbuceiit/^ 

20. 21. iS ^ y IE " One Meet pretended that Matter wa^ 
the uUiiinatc principle of the universe/' 

Thus we have the eoniiiion phrase a ^5 to 
gi%'e a false naiiie' + 1 am inclined to think that ^ does not. 

mean ** an object of worship here^ but ia to be taken om 
equivalent to |5I- Havret's translation in not in accord with 
his note, in winch he approves the explanation of l\ Diaz i 
a i ?5 ±. H« goes on to say that Taoism is piliicipally 
aimer] at in thi^ |»iv^mge ; but 1 would refer it rather to sceptics 
of the type of 3E S Wang Chhing. The teaeldiigs of La4) 
at any rate^ were anything but materialist I e. 

Legge : ** Some set up (material) things as the objecta of their 
woi'ship," 

Havret: uiis, dikignant les cr^atiirea^ s^appuyaient .^iir 

el lea coiiiiiie snr leur principe/" 

Muwlc : SornCj pointing to ereated things^ liave ti usted to 
them as their jjrjrd/* 

IL Ar Giles: Some nf these took material objects as their gods/" 
Saeki: Scjine^ pointing to natiii^al objects, pretended that 

tln*y ^vere the riglit oigects to w<*rship/' 

-h ^ ^ JSU 3® " Atiother divested Being of its reality, 

tip as ohiitemting the duality of Nature/^ 

Tliese woids have generally lieen understood as directed 
against the Htiddljist d{>etrine of .Maya ur Cosuiic Illusion^ but 
j® M<?emH to point ratlier to the Taoist doctrine of the Identity 
Ilf Contraries aa propounded by Chuang TzCi, the logical con- 
at*quencc of which is that the distinction ^jetween gt>od and evil 
disappear.^, sj that no place renuviiia for the Christian conception 
O'f (lod as tjpe Kiiupreine Principle of Goodneos. We must refer 
Ivick to p. 17 : St X ® il5 — fli ^*(God> stirred the primoidial 
ether (or Cin™, known to the Chinese as ^ Ettid produced 
Lhtt dual forces of Xatuiv 'riie expression ^ Zl will therefore 
simply denote a revirsion to Clmos—in a moral rather than 
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a physiciil sense. Havi^t's iutcrpret«ti«n of “ us heUrcidoTty or 
supenititioii is a liUle too f»r-fete bed to eoriy* conviction. Thoufjh 
the oiiiinftTy HHiaiiiiig of is '■ to sink “ or * i>c aubiner{fed ", 
it AiiOMld be noted that the verbs S. and ® in the corre- 

Rpondizig arts all transitive. 

Le^gg : *■ some insisted on cuipty spoce witliout tiic (ethereal» 
duality;’ 

Havret : '■ les aittrea, supprimaiit la rdalite dc I'Etre, ph; 
plungeaient dans In superstition;’ 

Moule: "some have been plunged in error by denying the 
rvnlity i>f exifitencu/' 

II. A. tllies; ‘‘otiiers niainUiined the ilhisoiy tiiitnre of all 
things, and were swept into devious jH>ths." 

Saeki: “others denied the reality of existence, and insisted 
Oh ignoriii^^ lIii; fltiality. ' 


^ VS UtL ^ H Oii& to prayer^s and iiacrjfices in 

oHvr to piYj«ur<? liappinesH/' 

Tills Cannot be an id to applj," to Cohfticianisai piiri^ and simple 
(aec Havret H not^z), fnit 01113^ to nneeAtor-worship. 

^ ^ ® A Aiiotlier made a parade of virtxte in order 

to inipoi^e on iniiiikind." 

A rather ungenerous aneer at the O^iifneianiata with their 
lofty moral code. Unfortunately, as UiaK carefully explains later 
on, the Homuii Uathoiic Chureh recogiuKes no merit in virtno 
ti>at is not founded on faith. A,*d Urotcstautiaii. in this partie«lar 
IS equally stern and uiiljeiiding {.H?e Noa. Ij and 13 of the Tliirty- 
nine Artie lea of Kcligiun). ^ 

■■ii. ® Jt ® » a (£ 

fi? ^5 * 119 , i6 « tjs 

’ Hut all their restless activity of mind and heart was thrown 
away and they acliieved nothing, being consumed by tbeir 
own feverish zeal" 

Ilirtz is tbe only commentator who seems to have imder^lood 
tbc retlexnefoioeof ilis paraphrase, S i& W ft W 
m wrongly translated by Ifavret: " Excitfe jmr la chaleur fe* 
leura passions, ila ae poi taient iiintuelleiiieutde cuisantes biesaures ' 
ft not mean “mutually", but simply ompbasizt^ the action 
of tbe verb on tbe object (io. “ tbemseiveaunderstood) 
tsectanan strife, or perseention. is not binted at here; and indeed 
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•CKiinti iiiTicti iK^ttcr reconl lo hIkj^v in tlint I'Lvsjiect iU&n 

ChriMtkii Eiimpe. We llnti bnt not -^g JntliF HVw 

Ftlii. the meaning, bowovor, lie miieli the i^iaine. The 

phniit** indicate!; tlio fiinxiety of each s-ecL to jiropogatc itfl own 
Creed- 

Wylie: "Their inUdlcet!; and thoughts continuiiIly wavering, 
their minds and alTcction^i iuecHwintly nii the move : they nev*cr 
obtained their vast desires^ hnL licing oxhiLiuiited and di^trciiscd 
they revolved in their own heiiUhd iitmoaphere/' 

Leggti : " With their wisdom tlicy anxJaa-?ly tasked theiiiselres, 
laiMiuviJig with timir fondest feelings; but all in vain, Tlie heat 
of their distress ivsis turned into a scorching linme/' 

Uavi-et: Les penseea de In angcHse (luunniike) etant en 

travail incessjint^ les ininsiuiis liii ctriir (des paiiis) c^ns ecsse en 
mouvuhient^ drins cettc setivite f^d>ri]o i|ni reslnit sans effet, 
l>oussi5 a bout jinr ces soucis devomnts, et metiic coiisunie + * 

.MouJe : " Hie ilioiights of wisdom never rested, the passions 
of tho heart wore ever in inotiom Wearied Avitlioiit attaining, 
driven on by the heat (of thcii^ passions) nieti were burnt 
tiie iuore." 

11, A. Giles: ** Wise concern for ilie futtire was lost in tJse 
eoi^fusion; all feelings were worn out; and all was vague wHhoiH 
sttainiitcnt. The fire that oppressed men bec&rne a scorchiiiff 
rtamc." 

Saeki: “^(Thus) the intollcet and the thoughts of men fell 
into hopeless confusion ; and their miiicl and aHections Ijegaii to 
toil lacessantlj; but all their travail was in vain. The heat of 
their distress became a seorcliing flame."' 

22. C A 5JI ffc St '"The darkueK.s was iiiteiisitied 

and they lost their way, and after long perplexit}" gave 
up all thought of returning to the true path.^' 

This is a very vexed passjige, and it in ay lie said j\t once tlmt 
I lav ret make.^ oui ii good case for his new inter|ireb 4 tiou. 
^ tJt certainly Iuih the sense of Imppy return " in the / Vhl 7 ifj, 
gj diagiaiii. On the other liarnb tfj can hardly Ijear any other 
meaning Imre than its original one of "Mo#e ”, while ^ and are 
very awkward if regnrfled as tniiiHitive verW I therefore think 
that fif; must ineaii renoiincuor "^rreject " as m the comnioii 
phrases ff; g* ft There is no iiutlmrity for taking it 
a simple negative, except with a verb in the iiiiperative mood. 
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Iji'wjra : - Tii«y made the f]nrkiie*« g:renter aii(] lost tlieir way i 
and after Koing ion|f u^tmy, they ceased any fiiithei- neareli ( for 
the tnitli).” 

Has-ret: "On aocuimilait lea tenebrea daiia cette vuie de ]u 
[Kii'dition, et I'on etei niaait ceteloigneiiidiitthi retonr vers le bieii." 

-Moiilfi : “ They j^radually darkened the ithad of perditinn, and 
l>|Toloii<'ed tlieii' wandenhjj front the happy (road of) return," 

K. A, Giles: " Amid tlic encircling: gloom tliey lost their wav ; 
and after long wandering they failed to return," 

Saeki; "Self^blinded, they increased the darkneaa still mure; 
and losing their imth for a long while they went astray and 
became unable to return home again," 


^ ^ “ 'I’ho Second Person of the Trinity." 

The controversy that raged round these wortJs for nianv 
years was finally laid In Iff 12 by tlic publicaiion of Le Traiti 
.\fiinichifn, where it was cnncliiaively sfiown that ^ must be 
a participte and not a transitive verb. ,My only object now is to 
do justice to the unduly neglected coniitientftry of P Diaz, in 
w'bicii tile eoi-rect interpretation is given : H ^ 75 ^ 

± ^ & tfc 


24. 25. ^ ^ ^ " He founded the ,mw 

religion of the 4'rlune Hitly Ghost, which does not deal 
ill WtHxis/* 


The auttior of the inscription nmy iiave been thinking of the 
?<'o 7i! fVit 2 r fj "a i Si " (Till! Sago) conveys instruct ion 
without wunia"j or 411: ^ i±, ^ f Jk Z 

"Conveying lesaoiis vvitiiout words, reaping profit without action 
there arc few in the world who enu attain to tide". The 
teiiLimeiit is not altogetiier appropriate to Cinistianity, thougii a 

..''bat feeble jnst if i cal ion has been foiiiid for it in 1 Cor. ii, Ifi : 

■ Wiiicb things also wm speak, not in the words whicti nian's 
wisrlinii teiidieth, but wltidi ilie Holy Glioat teacheth." llavret 
and Ktlicrs have ini.Htaken the meaning of |jt -g-. ] Viase my 

mideiing^i Diax, who &iya: ft ^ ® ^'"p . ^ ^ ^ 7^, 

W M ^ fr ^ is not a religion of tijc lips, nor does it value 
III any words, but only seta store by virLuouji conduct 

f^egge; " He apfiointed His new doctrines, operating witliout 
wools by tlie cleansing inlliiunce of tin: Triune," 
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Havrat: II fomda Is. nom^clle rali^ioti qtie la Trine unit^. 
Esprit pur^ n'exprime pfL^ au inoyen da paroles;.” 

Moule: He founder] the new teachings uiiexpre-m^d in words, 
of the mml pure Spirit of the Triune/' 

H. A. tiileBt " Ho establiflbed the new duetrine, wliieli cannot 
be eKpresBod in words, of the Triune Holy ( lliost/' 

Saehl : " Establish I tjw His Now TuAohin;t of Kuii-rtasortion 
which operotes silently through the Holy 4Spirit/' 

25. $4 A ^ 1^1 Ijt fH -H ''He set up the standard of 
the Eight Moral ConditiuiiH, purged the world of sensuality 
and made it pure/' 

/\ is one of the nmny recondite expressions affoctod by the 
author of the Inscription. That tb denotes the Eight Bentitudea 
(Matt. V, S”10) is practically certain, Hiaz has no doubt on the 
subject; and it la HUrprising to find I^ggc attriVinting tliis 
4 " di$eovcryto a native convert of his own day. Tlic Chinese 
are fond of iiuinerica] categories^ and the writer may have vvishsj'd 
to provide a Christlau counter|mise to the '* Noble Eightfold 
Path” of liuddKiisni. It may be added that the phroae d^>es 

occur in a pr>em of Su Tung^p^o, but not with the figurative sense 
required in this passage. Note that J| must again be used in the 
Taoist sense of '* purity '' as oppostrd to ^ '' defilement”* 

Lcgge: ** He defined the nieasui-es of the eight (morai) 
conditions, purging away the dust (of defilement) and |rtsrfecting 
tlie truth (in men).” 

Havret: II institua lea regies des hnit fins, jKJtir purifier lea 
faciilt^a ct perfectionaer les saints." 

Moule: " He laid down the rule of the eight conditions, 
cleansing from the defilement of e^nse and making (men) saints/^ 
Ur A, Giles! Ho enunciated the Eight.States, that vvorldliiiess 
I night be refined aw^ny, and puriby achieved." 

Saeki: *' Setting up the standard of the eiglit cardinal virtues. 
He purged away the dust from Immuri natnre and pi^rfectod 
a true eliai'acter," 

^ ^Jv■ 4^ ” I hi threw open the portals of the Three] Virt lies/' 

In view of the meaning of JL it is hardly po^wiblc to doubt 
that ^ liJ indicates the three theological vjrbui^H of Faithp Hope, 
and Charity. This is the interpretatiQii adopted by Diaz, and 
gojierally followed by snl^sequent translators. 3 IS occurs also 
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in the ManidmMin tre&tisejand ii^ Lt^n^kted hy Messrs. Cllai'annea 
and Pelliot ''lc8 trois permanences" (p. 56), these referring 
probably tn the three eSvScntia] attribides of the Almighty^ nAinelj.% 
hia Lights hie Strength, and his Goodness. E;icli sect, of course^ 
would apply tlie term in the way best suited to ita own particular 
doctrine. Professor Giles has found a paa-sage in the Jliatory of 
the Northern Chou dynasty^ where it means "three eon^tant 
pi'ocLices: (1) the appointment of wise Tiieti by the sovereign, 
(2) the reliance on wise men by the officials, and (Jl) the respect 
for wise iiieii hy the people”.^ But to introduce thia purely 
political wis^km into an exposition of Christian doctrine would 
anrely be the height of iiicoiigniity. Pmfeasor Saeki goes still 
further a#iti‘a3^j for he iiiistratiskicH the aentenee ** widelj' opening 
the three constant Gates and proceeds to identify tljcwe 
iiiiagiiniry Gates with the Sanskrit Trhndlm Dtam^ i,c. purity 
of hody^ Hpecch, and thought. 

2R a? M s ^ ^ H 'hc suspcnd..d 

a luminous sun, irradiating the abode of darkness; and lo ! 
the machinations of tlie Devi] were defeated." 

It ia really iinpossiblc to give a satisfactory translation of tlie 
above^ for the simple reason that tlie Ohini??ie is made purjKJHely- 
vague and indefinite. The writer wished to hint at the Crucifixioti 
without coTUiiiitting himself to crude stateincTits of fact whicli 
might startle the uninitiated ^ and the plasticity of the i.liincst: 
language enabled him to accomplish the feat auccessfully; 1’he 
ohjcctions to tranaktsug, with Professor Giles, "He was himg up 
like a luuiinuus siin/^ are (1) that the construetion ia cxtixunely 
awkward, k is safe to say tliat such a rendering of the words 
would never occur to any one uuaci plain ted with tha Gos|>cl 
fitory ; (2) it destroys the parallelism w ith ^ Ijl^, wdiich 

certainl^^ cannot mean " He wm rowed like a l>qat of mercy'', 
(Sj it k iiLCOiisbtcnt with the aim of the Nestorian inissioiniTEes, 
who did their best to conceal Christ a death on the Cross, if not 
from their own conveita. tit any rate from the people at large. 
Di.ar, has the following commentary : " Uhingjik, a sun large and 
bright, moans the Sun of Our during His Pimion. After 

Our lord's death, HLs Holy Spirit was parted froni His Ijody, 
lieing bright and refulgent like the sun. The urgent task of 

^ ih pi 55. 
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redeeming tlie world liiivhjg tjeeii eomplet^rrl, (fe Ix^cauic aa it 
were ft mm, VH:it!i aliening imd gieat, ^I n/ii, abode, in tiie 
underworld, of tlie holy men of lUitiqiiity. When Our Tjord had 
iJiidergune HudVring and deaths lliif ifuly Spirit descended to thia 
ftlxxle of the Saints, its dftrknesa being now srradinted with liglit/^ 
’i'iie Tiieaning. of course, is largely synibolica], as in John h 5 and 
xih 4tl, though there w'as mi old tniditiotn 3Ir, Muuk t-ellw me, 
wdiich wm doiibiless known to llie Nefitorimis, that a visible li‘»'ht 
Hbone from tho CroHs, is «liiiiilx>", miiJ iiot ]iclL in tlie 

ntrict sonse. Diaz i‘xpliilii!i tliiit tlion; nre four iliHtinct coviiifs 
fro :ffi; A r|j> ly'ug stmui one nWo the other. TJie lowest, 
qf these is " hellt| le place of etenifti puiilsliineiit for devila and 
the souls of the damned. The next in onler is piirgatiny^ where 
membei:s of the Chnrcrh Patient are pnrifiec! of their liinH until 
they are Hi to enter 1 lea vein In the two uppt-r cavities there is 
neither joy nor siideritig. The lower of thuHO two is reservetl for 
nnbaptized iiihints wdio^ laeitig still infected wdth originnt ein, can 
never enter ifeaveii; the other vras the temporary aIxMJe of the 
Patriarchs and other holy uicn of the Old Testament until they 
wore rcleaaetl by the coming of Jesna Chrifst. 'J'his last ia Uie 
n|[ If? of nur test* 

a? Ja a aji i5f ^ m K ^ » * ii« rowed the 

Bark of Murey, conveying its ocqiipAiUs up iho Pukee 
of Li^ht; ami Iq 1 thu souls uf the (Irpurteil wtre hiioUglifc 
, aci-oKs to ftiilvatiom" 

It is evident that a transitive verb, ns IHuz takes 

it, for the actual Ascension is tiescribed in the next seiiteiicc. Yet 
nearly all the translators have gone wrung liere. ^ ^ are the 
souls in limbo, not. jxfi Legge says, " all intelligent beings"; and 
I'JJ ^ is the Holy City or I'iexv JeruHutuin, which " bad no need 
of the sail, neither of the moon, to shine in it; for the glory uf 
(lod did lighten it" (Rev. sxi, 23). 

1 he vessel of jiiercy wa.s set in motion 1u convex" 
men to tlid palace of light, and therchy all intelligent beings were 
cunveyeil across (the intervonirig spaced" 

Havret: " Condnlsmit a k raine la barfpte de la mis^ricorde, 
il s'^leva aiix (lemeures luminouses; di^ lors <|uiconfIue fKissedf 
iitio Aim; iL trtiuvc atm Bftiut." 

Moiile; “ He moved tile boat of inei-ey, that He might go up 
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OH to the shores of tliti of li^lit: all who have sonls thoii 

foatid iiieaTiH of salviition/' 

H. A. ffiLe^s : " [le rovved the Iwiat of niercy^ in order to retieh 
tlie brij^liii palace ; and in it flonls arc eonveyed thither" 

SiLuki: lie them took ati oar in the Veascl of Mei-GV and 

aHceiided to the Palace of Thereby all rational bein^ 

Were conveyed across the (hill** 

2T. ^ ^ ^ Aseendc<l at full nooti to tJie Doiiialn of 

Fnrhyr 

This is a phriiae of Taoist origin. Cf. B # tilth 

which occurs 6eveiii! tiincH ill the SiJ }|}] Mr Moiile 

traiislatea very weW : *'He ascended at midday to the t^piritnal 
Sphere," 'I’hete is no incntiOJi ot the KeHoiToction on the Tablet, 
a necessary consequence of the Hilencc eonccTning the Ci'uciBxion. 

Legge : At noonday He ascended to His true (place)/' 

Havi-et: II iiioiita eii plein midi, homnic deitie/' 

H. A. (iilcs: “ He ascended to heaven at noon of the day." 

Sacki d “ i[e returned at noon to His original position tin. 

Heaven^" 

fU it + ^ gt Pq !)S ifi] " As tlicir seal of oflicc 

they hear the P^ignie-of Ten, wiiich difl\lH^^B its intldence 
wherever the sun sliimsand unites all without distinction." 

Another mo-^l artfully' worded sentence, which should be 
compared with Hie one already disemssed on ]i. 17^ The word ^ 
lia.s much pn/j;lcd the coiiunentators. In itself it docs not mean 
a syndiol or Ijadge^ and yet lliai is o3jviou.H]v the sense rcfpiircil 
here, i think that a com pari son must l>e inteTiih.^ii iH+tw'cen the 
minister of Christ who car I'ies the t.lrosbf on his |Hn'son and tlie 
Chinese magistiate wdiose olhcial seal in the outward token of Jiis 
uutiiority. TJie iVi* 11 Vh Tan Fit jrive« iwo exiinipltiH of tlic 
plinuio Ep, liotli from inriOi-ilM'ti 11 le sval also fovjns 

the Hubject of a siniik ii) f'n Trtiili Mttnieliien, p. 5(i3: 

31 ff * . * in B I Ep ig Pi EP i ^ la ]*£ 

"Pity . * * isH like tiiito u. roy.il sual. wliltb wlicrevor it h 

nllixfMl ciisufic:i i]riiv«rr<iLl oljvdifiiceJJ hw sceriiH to think that 
tlie Crosis was actually u»cii as a seal, and taktfs EP as a verb 
co-oixii]ial« with ft: EP '-jl. I do not kima' 

whether there is any evidence to Hiipport this view 
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fS Foi"iii of cititr of Lke nyuoDjiJi^ 

W the four cArcUiid [joints, others beinj: pq pq 
15 15 f0. 13 5# PS iS. and PS A rfither cunouH 

example of its Uf^ie nccui's in the ^Sluin Ilai Chimf \ ^ tU 

^ ^ ;it j|R m *a it5 a. jt ^ 09 m. it « 0 ^ 

M ^ Oil the Clmo-yuo MoimtiLinH there i^i a aliruh 
whicli is like a cereal iu iippoainiiee, but ha^t black inarkiiigs, and 
the petals of its flowers are tariK^d towards the four poiiiLa uf tJiO 
eopiipa^s. It is ciilkn] ‘itii-kff. (iiLray-corri), l>ecaiise lie whocatrieB 
it with him eannol go astray 

Irfgget "-(Hk iiihiistori^) beariiig with them the seal of the 
Cross, diffuse a harmoiiissing inlluence wherever the auii gliijieSp 
and unite all together without diatineiion." 

Havret; Ije signo <Je la emix <|ue 1*011 tient comnie sceaiu 
echiirc les ^[uatj'e points eardinaiix, <[in aont aiiisl unis aStiiis 
exception." 

Moule T The figure of ten, wlilcli Is held as a badge, enlightens 
the four ijuarters so m to unite (nil) witliout exception.*" 

Saeki: “(Hfs ininiaterfs) eat'rj'^ tlm Cross with them as a Sigxii 
They travel al>out vi'herever the suti shines^ and try to re-unito 
those tlijib are Ijeyond the pale/' 


iS *1 ® t Jll A 
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riiey keep no slaves, male or female^ but hold all men, 
whether of liigh or humble station, in oiiual esteeiiir They 
amass no property or wealtlj, hut set an example of 
poverty and renunciation in their own persona." 

rile parallelism tetw'een these two clauses is very precise* 
which makes it all the more astonishing tliat they slnjnld liave 
been so badly translated. Havret was the iinsfc to bring out I he 
antithcifi:^ between h, and quite cumnion in Chinese, which 
i 50 unaccomitably failed U perceive. On tho other hand, 
he iiiistranslatea both ^ ^ and @ ifi. 

^ ^ " ^i^^y do not keep or ni a I treat slaves^ male or female. 

IJiey make no distiiiction between noble and niean among iiieii+ 
They do not accuiiviilatc property or wealthp but give all they 
have to our (communities)." 

Uavret: ‘Mis n entretiennent pas d^esclaves iii de captifsT 
faisant le meme cos de la noblesse et de [mliial^m} pantii lea 
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homines; lift Ti'amossent tii tr^soTft ni I'iches^ies, montrailt en eiix- 
iiieines Texenipte dri d^volieinent et de ia 

Moule: "They do not keep slaves or captivijs, iiiakiu^ no 
distinetioiiH of rank miiong moil; they do not am ass goods and 
wealth, displaying devotion and generosity amongst theinsetveH*'* 
Saeki j ^^Tlsey keep neither male nor female slaves. Putting 
all men on an ecjualit}', they make no distinction between the 
riohlo mid the mean. Ttiey neither accumulate property nor 
wealtli; but giving all they poaftcftft, they »et a gfjod exampJe to 
othenk"^ 

^ a iki^ m ^ 
ja SF m K 11 

Their purity of heart is perfected by aeolnsion and ineditn- 
tioa ; their seif-diftcipliue is strengLhened by silence and 
futroapection.^^ 

and.JlJf go closely with and ^ lespoctively, and are 
therefore best taken as iioiiiis indicating a state of ttiind or moral 
condition. The primary meaning of ^ is W “ i& ^ " reducing 
the will to a uniform siniplieity This process was found to l)e 
facilitated by ab-stention from animal food, and thus tlie word 
actjuiied its narTOwer sense of " fasting which is not applicable 
here. Bmz is clearly wrong in making er^ual to and 
Seeing an allusion to the Ten Ck>rnmanr]merits. Professor Siieki 
secnift to undei^stand the wor^J in ii similar seii.ne^ though Imh 
tmnslutioii is far from cleaiv The m ftfWB : fS IS f* - 
^ Iff If t?i -21 LI0 ?|E ' Transparent purity and simplicity 
is called reverent cl rcii inspect ion and vigilance is called 

ekieh cannot be a verb, os fjegge takcM it, for several 

reasons : (I) it spoils the parallelism of the sentence ; ( 2 ) it yields 
but poor Berise ; and (*i) to suljdiie knowledge is a very iin- 
Cliineso expression. Wt (read cAi7i*) is interchangeable witli 
meaning ' to impiesa upon one's iiiSnd”. Cf^ ^ xv, 2 , 
^ $ tfO ^ "to learn iiiuch and meditate on it**; vii 2 
n M m ± “the Silent treosiiriisg up of knowdedge"'. For m 
cf. tft JfJJp i. 3, ^ it ® 4L *'Tlie higher type of man in 

wutohfnl over himself wlien lie is alone*'. 

Ivtigge t They fast to ftul>duo (the pride of) knowdedge and 
become perfect; they keep the vigil of still ness and ivatch fulness 
to main tain (their minds) firm," 
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' Ifflvret: puridc^tiou H'obtient par la iietraite et le 

rcK;!iieitlament; Ja circoniipe^tion tire sa fertnei^ du aiknce et de 
la vi^Iai^ce." 

, xMoule! Parlh^catien la perfected by Reclusion and ineditation; 
self-restraint gixwyn strong by silence and ivaitcbitig.'^ 

8acki: '' They -oliHerv-e faftting in order that they n>ay suVxIue 
' the knowledge' hvhich defiles the mind). They keep the vigil 
of silence and watohruhiess so tltat they iiiay observe * the 
Precepts 

ai W iS AJ? M S « 

^ it 

“i[ystic and harti to name is the pure ju id eternal Way; but 
its inerlta shine Forth so britliantly hi operation that we 
call it perforce the Limn nous Heligiom" 

Pfagiiirism here reaches a pitch which caii only be styled 
effrontery. The sentence lias been cleverly compounded from 
several passages in the Tiw Citing, which incidentally throw 
ftonie light on the meaning. Alt previous triinslatoi^ have taken 
H in the sense of '"trne"^; and Dr. Steele would prestmnihly 
tmnslate ^ aa ** the truly eternal" But if ^ ^ 

on p. 15 is "eternally pure and stillit seems more j>rol>able 
tliat ^ applied to tbo Christian Tao^ means *' pure and 
eternai*^ Cf. r/T'-O*! ch. xxi^ wliere we mid that H Jt 

"the spiritual cjH^^eiice {of Ttio\ is excm.'<lingly pure"—for yon 
cannot verj' well my that an esij^nco is true, jg occurs, of 
course, in the opening sentence of ch, i, wiiere it is opposcfl to 
the Tao that can be expressed in words". Tlie general idea is 
taken Tiom els. xxv : ^ ^ fj, ^ ± El ^ M £- 

El A “Its name 1 know not. To designate it, I call it Tao. 
flaking an etFgit to descrilie it, I call it Great". by tlie 

way, also nieana groat",) Cf, also eh, xxxii i |S and 

ch* XV, Finally, in ch. xxxv it k said of Tao: jfl i /p Sf 
ill its it is inexhaustible". 

Leggo ■ This true and unelinuglng systeiu of doctrine is 
myaterious and liiHicnit to tiauie. To display its manifest 
i>peration, wc make an effort and call it the iihistrmus Keligioin*' 
llavret: '‘ La (doctrine vraic et eons^tante est admimble, ct 
dfsi lors didieiEe h definir ; .>^-1 rnerites resplendiHsant par sa 
pratiriuc, iiDtis soiiimes oontrainta de hi nommer bi Religion 
illiiHtre." 
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Moulfi The true aijf] titeniii) doctnno is wouderfui uiicj hard 
to name. Since its luerits iitid tiw are manifest and hrilliaiit^ wo 
are forced to eotlit the lUitHtpious Heligion." 

t^U'ki: “ I’iiis ever 'I’nie and Uncliuiigijjw Wa}j is inysterioafl, 
and is almiSAt iinpojViiblc to name. But its nieritorlous oporubigns 
are so Imlliantlj* niuiiifested tlmt we inakc an ertyrt and caH it by 
the naijic of‘The Luniinuits Ruiijjlojj V 

m ig Hi 
m ^ X-. -k 

"Tha True Doctrine without an inapircri Sfjvercigii will not 
spread fur; ati iiispiie<l Sovereign without the 'J'lim 
Doctrine will never l>vcuine great." 

Accoi'diiig to Biofesaor Saeki, "these arc perhajis the mij»t 
dllEcnIt expiwatoiis in the wtiole insei iption "; but the groundH 
for this aiJserbion are not at all clear, I'he coriHtriirttoii is of tlic 
simplest, and the only possible stiiiiibiing-block is the rrmlering 
of Dhu! rightly refers it to the Ruler fgj and he is 

followed by IiCggc as well a-s by Professor Saeki hiniself (in bis 
note), Havret, on the gtber hand, siiuply translates the woixl 
“sjigc", while Mr. Motile introduces the soniowhat inisleaijmg 
term '■prophet". The passage Is really nolliirig ’more than 
n delicate piece of flattery leading up to a recital of the favours 
bestowed on tiie new rctigioa by successive Chinese ciiiperorB, 
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Lecture delu’crctl at the Schgol by J. Witheks GiLI,, lecturer in 
ITanaa, on Deceniber 5lh, 1917 

I JKADEUS of the AjxfJ/ittu Niy!il«. Thf AsmmUksoi E[ Hariri> 
^ anti contcniponincouH Qrietitul liteiaturc of a similiLr Ktainp, 
licdoiiie familiar with a type of hniiianity oiiarncterifttlc of the 
locality and epoch in wliich tho« roitianccH of hjiateni life are 
laid. This characteristic type is a com bin at i mi of tiiercliant and 
divine, wiio is a ifr.at traveller aud purvey or of news. Ho is 
always di^ntied, a yosaip and a busybody in a gentlenianly way, 
and distiiiguislied no less for his piinctilions pcrfoi'immce of all 
the external obaervauces of tho creed of [slarn than for hia 
aasidnity in Ida coinmercial operations. To my mind rcaidcnce in 
the countiy occupied by the llatisa people cannot fail to prompt 
the thought that between this typical pereonality and the average 
man of Haiisaland there is a striking kinship in character, if not 
ill race, 

historical ftTititjuity of the \^'eBtarI^ Sudun to which 
HaiiBaUiid belonge geographically is well known. Its rtcoitb 
can he found in the jmges of Arab historians. Hoary tradition 
ainplitiea the written records of ite long and turbulent past, in 
the course uf w^hich varied [Kipnlaiions^ nomad and settled^ 
have been shifu^d Vjy unceasing warfare and iiiiiiulatcd by the 
waves of ^lusliin conquest, the last ripple uf which extended to 
(lie southern confiiiea of the land now peopled by men of Hansa 
origin. In the eleventh century occurred the Hr&t inviiBion of 
Arab adveiitiiiXTs from Egypt via Darfur and &jrnu, and from 
this event date* the iBhtiniKing of the country. For ccntiiriea the 
inhuence and intelleet uf tho East have slowdy Kltered inland the 
country owes all its law and its learning to pri>selyii5tijig Tslniii. 
li is iiiipossible to hold a low estinvatioii of the organized plan of 
govern nicnt or uf the high indust rial, Usual, and legal systems 
current in Hausalnnd* Much of this organl/jitioii is doubtless 
due to the donibrntiiig innuence of the Bllaui, who became the 
governing cUsa in each Hanna Slate some hundred years bcfoi^ 
the Dritlsli occupation, 't'hcir intluenoep however, was more in 
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the guise of spiritual loaders foniiiiig an oatfluRive aristocracy 
tliaii til at of political leaders mi lying a Mution. The Fulah of 
hybrid Ijovantme origin, witli facia! chamcteristics. cHstoiiia, and 
beliefs of a Semitic type, had neither part nor lot with the negroid 
Hausa of African origin : and he left the Hansa industrial system 
mncVi as he fotiud it, conlimiig himself to coiKjuest and adniiiiia* 
tration. With him also came the bravery, the discipline, the 
cultivated mitid of the Orient as well as the inslitiitioti of slavei v. 
Apart from the governing clement the bulk of the Filani people 
are noumdic catile-ownera: and nomads neiliier make history iior 
can they impose their language upon aettled peoples. 

In this cnviroiinieut the Hnusas represented the comineiciaf 
classes; the producers and distributoia; the artisans, the farmers,, 
and the inerchaiita The typical Haiisa is a i>eisistenl traveller 
and tradusiimn, the chief medium of the commercial life of tlmt 
part of the Sudan which strctclies from Tripoli to the Oold CVmst, 
\\ hen Britain lierscif was emerging from the tribal stage Kano, 
the leading Hausa city, was a celebrated entrepot for merchandise 
From north, sontli, co-St, and west, and the liistorJcal centre of (he 
iiiduatrial life of tbo Western Sudan. This position still endures 
under the changes incidental to modern progress by which 
the outlet of trade lias been shifted from north to south, us the 
animal transport of the tenth century has Iweti rcpiaecd by the 
railway and motor transport of the twentieth century. Just as 
in the post the Hansa was the tniddleiiiai] in the distribution of 
the country's products and the industrial ropiiremciib; it jmporlfd 
from adjacent territories, so the present economic advance which 
is bringing European commerce to Nigeria is in the hands of the 
Ilausus also. 

By the impetus of tmile the llausa has hiif>used, uml still 
continues to impose, his liinguage, and often also his civcd, on the 
inhaliitauts of unislainiml districts with wliotn he comes into 
contact. III a marked degree lie is a pioneer of the mmlem 
Kuroponii idea of civilisation, for his iiiHiicnee la'cotnes a sr>|venl 
of racial prejudice; knowledge spreads: new ideas—reli^doiis, 
social and domestic—ferment : and that kind of malcrmi pmin-es-s 
whicli dearn the road for the later development of moral and 
intcllectinvl piogrc.ss 1>ccomes a possibility. Since tin.- Ibitish 
oecnpatioii of Haiisaland one of the most elementary acts of 
fjolicy towards the pagan tribes of Nigeria has been !<• open and 
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iiiiiiiitalii in mifety tnule i»iU<;3 for the HEiuKn inerehimt. By tiiis 
iiietiiutl tlie Hr-nt pinctical ntep is takvii towaitis wideninij tlie 
lLtiri?:ori of coMiiiiniiitiL-H m ptMiiienU^d wttli mvagf:ry\ feiinhiHiii, 
and trihal jRoljvtimi tliiit I iiiiiy bqi'iow Sir Alfitrd Lyairn apt and 
pictiit»^s«|ue dcfitci'iptkni of sLiiiilai' triJjeH in India and describe 
them as put-liound '' comni uni ties. 

It this be tho pjsiLion occupied Uy the Haiisija inhabitant uf 
SndaiieuSe Africa it follows tliiit the language of tliese people m 
well W'orthy of study, not so inuch from the academic point of 
view* of the coiiiparativc-Htndy of the cognate tongues of Xorthern 
and Western Afiiea, bnt mainly l>ccaii^ tlie w'lnk of the political 
or military ortker in Nigeria will certainly Ik^ unprcidnctive wdtli- 
oiit a knowledge of the of a country which our 

.Scssi*anal (Jalendar Correctly descrIW h as one of the richest and 
IiiCB^t cultivated languages in Africa''. Indeed^ not to knoAv the 
language of llansaliind emphatically disqualifies all (iovernmerit 
orticials there for any real or lasting work. Siinihir Tgiioianee 
on tlie part of the triwler is also a praeticn] clSi^ihilit}". Still more 
is this the case since the recognition in otficial sclieme^i of iiativi! 
education that the /ntii^a of the cotiiitry—the tongue in 

which the inhabitants think—is not to be disptiiced hy Kiiglish. 
Tills piece of far-sighted statesmanships Imrii piolMilily of our 
experience in India, is the more sti-iking os statcsinan-sliip WJlh 
regard to the governing of the coloured races of Africa has in the 
past been sadly to seek. If there is one thing more than another 
that makes alien administration liearablc to tlie indigenous 
proletariat and maintains a healthy, national aspiration among 
them, it la the fostering of their language, and such litemture a-n 
it possesses, by the governing clii^^; and tlie condnet of adniinis- 
tnitiou in a tongue that tits In with native ways of thought and 
native nnsles of expression. SiicfCessfu] admiiiistratiou hy an 
alien whose thoughts, momls, and moth-e-H move on a dilfereiifc 
plane rrom tlie isjoples he rules is buik_, not on the per^joniil Ideas 
of the administrator, but on his knowledge of the natui-e of the 
humans he Is called u|H>n to goveriip He must think (laiisa 
Ix^fore lie can rule Haii^t'^ ami reach tlie acme of Ins profession 
that *'what is liest adn]iiiisteicH.l ia Wt ". Before ho ran think 
Ilausa, how ever, he must learn to speak Hausa, d'hat is, lie must 
get outside the assnKnations and im]dications of Ins ow n Western 
language and bring hinisotf within tho Ijinitationa of native 
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iiiciitiility. He must aU>!iH}i tijo laconisms of Western spcffcli in 
fa™II- of the eirciiiiilacutioti dear to the onental mind. 

With piis bi-icf demonstration of the j^eograjiljical distiilutioii 
niid practical inlueoE the Hnusa Innpuagc let me pass on to its 
special cimracteifistica. In the cliussiflcation of languages Hansa 
belongs to tlie Hamitic group, that group of Afi icimlangim^res 
winch we cJill Libyo-Sudaiiian, which includes Herber and the 
tongues of the iiegn>ir| naees of the Western Sudan. 

Studying the real life of tlie Janguage tn the only way it C4in 
be studied, namely, from its collwiuial forms, Hamm is negi-oid in 
eliaraetcr witli all the structural characteristics of primitive 
langoiages strongly in evidence, ft has a copious vocabnlaly— 

copious not III tile sense that tiiere is much that is super Hlions_ 

uiiil 111 spite of the centuries old internecine warfare and riviili^* 
just alluded to, has niaintained its individuality. Xeithei- 
eoiirpiest nor immigration lias had more effect upon it than to 
add some specialiiied woi-d to its vocabulary. As tJio horizon 
became ciilaigcd and life more complex, words were borrowed 
and inco^oi-ttted, but the structure of the language did not 
change. 'J'he Fulali doniiualton left the language intact, uiid the 
Arabic impor tilt ions redress the poverty of it« vocabularv- with 
terms of precision which concern law. religion, and tlie operations 
of the iimrket. In this respect it is in strong contriiiit to the 
overwhelming iiiHiience of Hausa over pagan dialects which it 
practically submerges, and is further evidence of tiie strength, 
utility, and endurance of the Hnusa speech. 

Very little neeil be said on the subject of the so-called IJauuMi 
literature. Strictly speaking, it does not exist save in * few 
religious songs of comjtorativcly late origin which show strong 
Arabic inHuetices. In iJieae manuscripts ilic Arabic alphabet is 
employed phonetically n ith all the rlSocritical marks in «ilu, and 
with such modifications as iJlmstrate very dearly phonetic linwe- 
tiCHS due to caraleiiH articulation—the inability of the neto-oid to 
proiimiiicesliibbolethK. Tims more eflort is required to prauguiice 
i!t tlmii tf/i, and the throat-sound M Is more difficult than -i-, 
Tlicl'isfort, 

ilj rt^i^ryseisus in HaUihfi, 


It or tUa k. 


J 
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repr^Hente d 


Imrtl, 


.. t- 

Tlior^j is no differh^nce betwecii dliph and fn'it. 

The ^uttiindsi k sikI which arc hard Lo pronouiice, jnust 
hftve fij?ajj4tftm!c in articulation by the addition oT the sciiii- 
voweh H? or j/, 

Slniilnrlyp in pronmiciaticni becomes a pure labial or 

through imperfect articulation 4 Lasdness or physical liiiiitataDns 
ensure that alt Seinitic throat-sounds are careJesalj articukted. 

Haiisa written in Arabic script aei'vcs to emphasise these 
rniiitations and to iiluniinate the fact that Arabic is generally 
unsuitable as a nmdiniii for transcription. Indeed, the average 
Alallain (i.e. educated man, TawW/iJa) linds it diHicult to read 
unless he knows the writer and is familiar with his peculiarities. 
Whether it is due tu this fact or not that tlausa written in 
Arabic script is calJed “ Ajauii ”, that is^ foreign or strange, and 
as Hticiip witli true Arab e^tcliisiveiiess to be despised, it is 
undoubtedly true that the vast majoritj'' of the Mallams (educated 
people) of the Moslem parU of Jhiiisaland invariably employ 
Ambic itself for what has to be written down. To the educated 
classes Arabic holds a place similar to that held by Latin in the 
)liddlc Ages amongst liLuropeaii sciiolars. Jt is possible that 
HaUb^ may have a longer literary history than tliat which is 
known to ns, as it is a maiter of current report that the Filani at 
the time of tiielr oonrjuest destroyed all Hausa documents. In 
any event, however, Arabic does not appear to Ije a satisfactory 
means of committing it to'writing. 

These conditions have detemiiiied the policy, in the educatiouia} 
schemes at tlie various schools for natives, of tiaiuing lads to 
write their language in Roman characters. Hamsai phonetically 
written in Knglisli is therefore taking tlie place of Hansa 
phonetically written in Arabic, and it is coiiseriuently probabk 
that the use of Arabic script in writing Hausa will in course of 
time become iiiDribund. « 

As. the natural coiisefjuence of this educational policy a 
staudai-d of oi thogiupliy Ijccamc necessary ^ and one has now been 
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timid Ijy t]ia t;Jucati0U!il aiitlioriUes to which it is Imped existing 
gin I m mil's and clittionaries Jiift\' in time conform. 

Ill Hansji we find the chaincterUtit features which distingiiisli 
pHhiitive from inllcctional langnagts. Graiiimiiticnl relations 
lira shown by reduplication, prolongation, prefixes nud sufilxua, 
and by an important use of pi-oiiouiis. These rdations Wr no 
resemblance to the Semitic clmractcristics of Arabic with its 
tn literal roots of three conaonanta, where granunatical work is 
pei-fonned b,v transposition of vowcI.h, 

Reduplication, for instance, for tiie sake of cinphasiB, wliich is 
onu of Llie most natural ant] primitive of wonl-foriimtionfl, is very 
cjinnioii in IJausft, either in the foi-m of pure reduplicotion or by 
fctn? repetition of tbe (iret syllable, as i/tini, to see. r/ftMijaiit, to Rp\f, 
huff a, to Iwttt, buhuffa, to beat aaverely. Practically speak ii[g 
tills latter use is common to ail verba that admit of it. 

Tbe metliod comuioii to many pi imitive tongues of forming a 
predicate by the addition of a ptoiionij is also frerjuent. Again, 
tbe majority of tbe prepositions arc nouns. Nonns are not 
ill fleeted except for the plural^ case-formation is made bv tbe 
aid of prepositions. 

.Similarly, verbs are not inflected' except for participka and 
moods, as twrtt, to pitah| fwc, push with an object | titTO, jiusb 
towards; fitivt-, to be piislicd 1 fii-roiea, pusliing; fiii'Stuvi, lieiU''' 
pushed. ® 

1 be distinctions of the verb tense in tbe active voice are 
made entirciy by pronouns, os 

Sii tliey go. 

A*u?i they went. 

.SVtijrt fcjflfi, they are going. 

.Sft/.fi tfja, they fiftd gone. 

-SnAvin tr^i, they would go. 

In IVbat corresiHJiids to the passive voice the verb tense 
distinction is made by the inflection of a prefixed iiiipemonal 
pixiiioun with the personal proiioiiii as a siitKx, e.g., mka fndbem, 
tlicy allot them, tihihilbtm, they liad betn sliot, 

Prolongation or shifting of tim accent, though in many 
iiistaticea a concession to eiipliotiy, is also largely msed to express 
complete changes of iiieaniiig, m iui ite turilii, ybu are a rliief f 
kai 6ariki w, are you the chief ? 

Imitative or onomatupitdc W'oi'ds are of great fretpiciicy. 
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especially as regards names of anirnals or birdSw a 

biff I, is onomatojKpic in iU resemblance to tlie of a biifl 

in tliglit fulcra, duck, Motolo^ turkey^ yuryum, to giiou* 

arc good exainpies of imitative vvoinja, Tlie iii-breaxthiiig action 
is also imitative jei ffha, to diiitkT hiumiri, to snom, hammu, 
yawn. Again, c/it, to eat, is similarly imitative, and tlie word 
is not Only nsed to express inasticalion of food, but is used in 
every sense of devouring or achtevement. TIjus, to axHumc royal 
rank or lo overcome an enemy is expressed by chi. Tlie logical 
analogy is follo^ved out in cases where rank is temporary when 
da}i*kiHa, to tAstCn is used : tiiuSp chiniki chiji juna (auction), the 
business of eating or ovei-coiiiing eacb otlier; chi mraula, to 
assume royal rank as in the case of the king; dunduna mimnia, 
to have rank for a time or a taste of power, as in the case of tlie 
Lord Mayor. 

In gcmicr fi>i-iiiutioii one meets w ith the coriMinantal change 
from 71 masculine to ( feziiininc, common to Hamitic languages. 
Particularly is this itlustrated in the possessive pionouns, ihm 
nakii, your, his, in agree men t with a niasciiline noun ; 

your, taMi, his* in agreement with a feminine noiii]. Exasii|>!es, 
doki nu$<i. Ins horse, matti iam, his wife. 

In its phonetic atrueture. that is the sounds of wliicli tiie 
language is composed, Uausa tends invariably to euphony. It 
Mongs to the childhood of a language only recently bcooine 
fossil poetry. TIte intlucnco of intonations on the phonetic 
quality of tlic language is prc^foujid, 

Tlic vocabulary ig, as I Iniva said, copious, and letlccU 
ciiaracter and envi roan lent. There arc six dialects, namely, 
Danra, Katsina, Sokoto, Kano, Zanifara, and Zairia, but for all 
practical purpejses these have licen I'Cfiuced throiigli centrali/jition 
to two, viz. Kano and Sokoto, between which there are strikiti*' 
ditfereiicea in woixbformation and grammatical fnrmg, 

Uugnage being the expression of thought by means of 
apeech-sounds, the range of expression in Jfansa is w ide and full 
of pictures^pm imagery from ideas and things common to tiic 
everyday life of the people. Tlie sente nee structure is .siinplicity 
itself, for there is no neofl to giv^a expression to alistract 
philosophicftt idem The spoken tongue is iitilstnrian and servea 
for daily iiecetisltiea. Fur the chiinis of .science, metaphysics* 
and religion, as also for literary use, the educated Mnysa relies uii 
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Anibic- For* wit, humour, iiiiagination, and sudi m is 

within hln ken, Itausa speech ia audicieiiL for bis needs. 

Aa in the Bantu languages and in tlie inchoate dialects of 
Pulynesia, consonanLal endings in Hatiaa are of grtat inrityi 
where found the woi-da are generally Arabic or an unitatise 
interjection. 

In the incorporation of Arabic words the Arabic article *d 
becomes part and pared of tlie word in Hnnsa—thus u/Au/i, a 
judge (Jiere is an example of the imperfect articulation previously 
alluded to whereby the heavy Arabic d in aliudi l>cconics softened 
to i), Otlier CKamplea are :— 

addini, worsliip, 
ceftiMja, custom, 
antmbi, prophet, 

{udiiU, I'espfct. 

and there are iiiauy more all showing this irjcor[»onited at tick, 
Tliere is no alteration in graniinatica] slructiire in such word- 
borrowiiig. 

As in Arabic, there is no general rule for noun plurals save 
one that must presuppane irregularitieH, ineonsiatencies, and 
a]iDtunlies+ 

Adjijctives are frequently fomied by adverbial preMsw to 
nouns and verbs <us an/n«i, use, </« anfa^ii, useful). For the 
ileiinite article tlic deiuoustrati ve pi-onouii is used, cither 
separately or as an abbreviated auflis:; in rare cases by the word 
Older in a sentence. 

In the formation of noons of agency extensive use is uiade of 
noiiiliial prelises »w and ftiai, the latter having plural In 

tills word-forming process verlis, substantives and adjectives are 
used in profusion with eitber of these prefixes, as Hini 
hnave (i/atidnra = to deceive); pauper {inytidti = 

puverly) ; groat rnau lyirtna = large). 

The high standard of industrialisni found amongst ifmisa 
peoples iiatumlly entails a wide vocabulary relating to agriculture, 
arts, and crafts. \\ ith the liglit shallow bumns of the eountiy 
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a^jriculturii with them is 30iiictliing veiy diffei'eiif fivjui mci'^lv* 
tickliiiij the gmiimJ with u lioc liefore ft will huigh witli u 
liarvesitv Intx^iiflivt; uultivation itj assiduously' priUjtisi,s:l juiiJ 
tlie skill with wJiich rmtutal ditEculties aie ovurvouie and the 
Tiiaterldls to hsiid nne utilised has inn'er ceased to prompt the 
ad mi rati Oil of the imxlerii expoiieiil of scientific farming. And 
we find the same high atandjiid in {.nuftsiimnship. Few people 
holding the grade in the scale of civilinalion held by tiie IJaiisiis 
can, I imagine, show sticli a coinplele vtieahulnry for the (lorn of 
their country. Practically every tree, biisii, and flower has not 
oniy its own puiine in the vernaciilnr but is used as male rial for 
iiidusti-y In ail its processes frcun fertilization of the soil up to the 
fixing of dyes. 

The incorporation of Knglish words in the iaiiginige shows a 
cpiaiat re-oaHting in a foreign monid, tlms “doctor" becomes 
tikifd, “ headniati " hellmav, Phe latter even has Ijcen heard 
in the native plural its hflhtutnifnyi.' And this brings me to 
the subject of word-borlowing and its implied considoration of 
the .|Le«tiou to what exluin hocIi additions aro useful to widen 
a limited range oF expreaHion. W'ord-lmrreiving from Arabic 
has, as 1 have shown, supplemented Huuiyi vocabulary ufieftilly iii 
coiTCSpoiideiice ivith the evolution of tiie iute1Iectunl and iiidiiHtrial 
developiiiciit of the people. When applying tiie same teal to 
wonls and phrases importeil from other tongues I liave piekei] 
out a few examples which iliiistratc the extent to which the 
etymology of hicorpoiateil ivorda is sometimes almost grotesiiue 
in origin, 

blurepean oountricH having coloiiiea adjacent to fJtnisaland 
have their white admiiiistmtors descriljcd by aome insignificont 
peculiarity that liappeiis to appeal purticiilnrly to the native. 
Thus tlie French are called Mrutiehc shni itp, the people who sav 
“shut up": hccanse a certain French mission once jjassed through 
the country and "shut up" api>eared to be all the English they 
knew. Similar experiences are cominon to every lain]. In Chinn 
Tommy Atkins used to W descriWJ na " 1 say man". Jn Japan 
the French as the people who say " dis-donc"; while in ffermnii 

' .'Vn otiernpU'lve ill>i!itnition ef liKK^ut^ in irirorfwratisg hueign wuntlH is 
MjfQfHral by Ibu borrowed VfCrti lu/tjf, ahioli in luirijiroiiulinijerj Enghub for 
'‘shilling'', Slid aji}i(inrB thus wrillcn ijtn.((eiit!*i[y In Arsbie on tbo eurr*ncv 







Kiist Africa tlie GwrinauM are ciillefl **th^ people of dfteeji'"-—the 
whip boin;^ the special form of frightful ness by which I he 
propheta of Knltur iioj>Q<scci tlieir will and hTteen strokcM bcin^ 
the iiiiDituum iiunil^r MhiiiiiLstewh A coinical iiiataiicc of woixi- 
burrowiijj^ ia to Ixi-found ill one of the luhniniaLmtivu [>tx>%'inccH 
•of Xigetria in a ta^ C4il]ed tlio ” Adeiikia ^ ta^. Tlii» m a kind of 
jncouie-iax Ei^sea.<>eil upon a tovvn in Its aggregate anioinit, wlicreiii 
tliQ iiidividiiaL coiitributirjiis to make np thia totJil are to be 
tixed by Lfie chief according to the wealth and atandin^ of eacli 
contributor. This divistoii of the total aRsessment ia outi^ide the 
scope of tiio Eiimpcaii oniciat and is left to the native iiileis. 
One of them on one occasion, asked liis jH^litieal oflicer Low lie 
wa?i to make up tloH tas, atid recLdved the leply "I don't caie‘\ 
wliereiipon tliat spt^eial form of tax Ijecaine known everywiiore as 
the " Adenkia“ or *^<lon't care tax. For years there figured on 
the map of one of the Proteotoiales a town called Fa^fi^irioiJaia ' 
which no one could ever Hud. One iur|iiij^itive KeveiiUL^ odicer 
traceci the history of thm mythical city and found that in the early 
days of BriEiis]i oeenpation a surveyor siiirering from Iropicnl 
inurtiai had compiled, his map from iiiforniation supplied In' liis 
labDiirers. Pointing to some rising ground he asked what town 
w^ls the remand received the reply in negro lingo ** Pa-%soiL no derc"'* 
meaning that nobtxJy dwelt there, ^fisuiidci-standirig his infiirmant 
he promptly dotted! on his map a town cjilled " (Vsi^im>iJaia 
I mention these examples as instances of the trivial cplHorles that 
lead to iinportatiohs in lariguage w liich haideii as lime goes on 
into pcriiianent adjuncts. 

A didactic forui of speech common to most orieTital languages 
is sjseaking in parables. By means of imagery and example iliis 
method as^i^t^ in coiicisciiess of expressioHH pniidci-s also to the 
love of circumloculioiip and fills up ihe gaps in a laitgnage badly 
iidapted for the expression of abstractions. By means of some 
apt allusions to a coiicrete fact or experience that has beeuinc 
common knowledge this nutthod is frequent in diaketiqs to 
“point the moralIn proverbial sayings Hatasa is wry rich* 
and the colloquial speech is freely garnislied with phrases in 
wldcli "the wit of one man becomes llie windoiik of many”p 
TlieAC throw singularly informing sidelights on the cliaractcr 
and custoiiifi of the |>eQple. 

I have deacribed the typical Haiisa m a traveller, merchant. 
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iiTiisiin, mid tradesman, Jndastnal activity is Ih^ distiiignisLiiijj 
eliai-Mteriatia of tlie race, h vjilJ not surpriBinrf, tlie^forc. to 
fiml among them a high sense of the dignity of labour. For the 
aristocratic haughty temperament ^viib its’coiTelatiiig contempt 
for manual labour one must go to the goyerning Fiiaui, Jii 
Haasa families of high rank it is liie rule tliat the you,m«r 
members should learn a trade, and this carries no indignity. 

Tliis ebaraetcristie appears in very^ many sayings"expres-ning 
wntempt forecasters" " spongers", and such-like feckless folk. 
For instance^"A waster has no use for digging tools"’; 
" Inheriting an estate is a worry to a loafer <■ It" is""'cadging' 
that kills the dog, not liimger;’* for people thiow stones at it. 
" A waster is like sand, even if you knead it it glides away." * 

Tile mastery of the tuispokeii word and tlie wisdom of 
caution is einphasmed in lumiy ways, as, for example, " Whoever 
gets into ‘ hot water ' iias ids own mouth to thank ; " Wjmt tiie 
mouth hinds the hand cannot untie"*; - Speech is a straw 
plucked from tlie thatch, once drawn out it eaiumt he put back " ' 
The advantagea of knowledge ate expreased by "Lack of 
knowledge exceeds the night in darkne-sa"*; and the danger of « 
little knowledge is hiiikunitnUtuikummi, being the metiiod of 
tying up a captured slave hy stringing his wrial to his neck." 

Tile peimlties of incurring obligations are shown in " Whoever 
takes pay fiom a leper must shave },ini*’is. „ Wliotjver Uihes 
a pT^^rit from a kin^ iiiUKt iight for 

Tlie immemorial connexion between oriental courts of Justice 
and bribery gives rise to many a sharji saying, such as ‘ Weaflb is 
the medicine for abasement”’*; “An empty band caimot carry 
hre “One must not enter tlie judgment hall if his hand is 


^ Kfij^po i 4 sill cKkh aiiin 

* filadoii gitla wybftJtai^ 

* KwA^lnyi kjino Iwt ^■iilih' 44 iwi_ 

‘ iMn Wqeb rotraj ho k» atirlunkMliiJilii mI nIu irat be 
W nniln ya debo (la mti hatinsa m y* 

‘ Abmda Imki ya djiun* hanu y* jya kwanohe Ijjt. 

elnrmiii lnjmi chc en la His l.a komown. 
Rthrahin ^ani li f|f.pi duf 14, 

* KAramiti ULid bii Ilk iim Fpi. 

Kfiwn ya Dili Ijidiin Ifutiim ya yi uiiisia 
'* Kewa ya ehi porfj,, Vi inttGii vski 

DiiLiii Iftflganiii kati lumcl. i. 

’» Maiitih wufi ha ka iyaditiika w.,ia ha. 
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dry ' >* *'TJi0 gate of aaFety fora pCMjr imd is tlie king, not the 
juilge.”* 

The reciprocal duty of licwpitality enjoined in tlie following 
liypertwlical 11*3 ing : " Slioiild a luiiii kill his niotliei- for you, on 
ihe day lie visits yon 3’ou must kill yours fov liiiu 

On the ethical side of life Ifausa cotloquial sn3'ings are equal])' 
illuiuinating. Dell veranee fioiu reiinirEc for the consequences of 
s>iii]e j]f-considered act is pi:a3'c(l for in the coiurnoii aspiration 
save us from 'had I known’"* The phrase " ffad £ 
known" is also used in the sense of over-caution, e.g., ‘“Had 
I known' is a horse whicli never goes to W'ar "*;'■* Had I known ' 
is the liack of the head, it must be left behind;’* 

The Haiisa law of retaliation is Semitic, an 03*0 for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth. So it is a laudable net if a man does 
j’oii a good turn to return it, and equally' praiseworthy is it to 
return evil for evil. J hiiS'—“ Retiirniiig evil to the evil-doer is 
praiseworthy. ^ “ If a man makes it day for you. y'ou shall not 

make it night for him.”* 

Amongst the philosophical sayings are, "Ifowever pleasant 
tlie world i.s, death is on tiie way'"*; "The world is like a 
rolling ciiow, now you see white, now black "i®; "The tvorld is the 
steps to a roof, one is in front of another”"Whom docs the 
world worry? Tlie impatient mam”!* Again, of life they say 
with ft shudder, “ We know the beglnniug. we know the end. but 
it is the in-between which frightens tia/'” A strikingly typical 
periphrasis for " tradition ” is found in the phrase 
tseve the ear outsteps the ancestor. 

Credulity is rebuked in the aardoiiie uiaxim. *'T.eave off 
hiiying love potions; the only succcsefnl medicine with a woinan 
is money'.” '* 

* KiliJiIu kfV -iliipo ^Iflikn Ja bnnm 

* KijfnrgfjirB w* tuEnltk Stiriki no, ba alkali ba tin. 

^ Mutdiin «n yM. yenka tmkA kxia ranfla yn i* ka yohltji mjuft tAkm, 

* Altah yift IsumMiiu da da nh Rani. 

* Ha na Rfiiii daki Ija yn laba xm yaki. 

" I.^ fidl kt^yiL no akanljertOi 

^ Rama o>iiuE« g'a nmiHcliinUl Ibncla nc*, 

" Kn matnm ya yi nraka ihari^ kal kayt mn-Hn- rana, 

*' KQini iUMliti dm I ilk liiiikn] ta dto. 

'* Hutdik bir^imni haEkkAkn eil ka ga fan kn ga l,h«kki. 

OuniA inatdkin M>ro wonl gpt vrniii. 

^ Wa. lA dAinff d^nin tliAnufluinkun ahi k<. 

^run mm iiAiari mun Hint cm kAPib« ntnniA i-mka. Uaka aid mu kfl 
Bori hiai KEG maganin liiiLta. m't kildi. 
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An obsiin&te oi‘ stingy mjLn ia compared to a spepitfs of woftcl 
I'oioarkablfi fot its liaindiiesaj fjimlifiod by titv wtiids 
h>tnclti, which ineaua “tough in tho nose”. IJow tiiimy of iih 
have Hci]uaititancea to ’vvhoni inn/auWn fiftnchi wuiiid uppiv ! 
East Angliaiia )fove the epithet “ snortly", tvhitli is tlie esar t 
coviiiterpait. TJie Dutch phiaae “ lie Um a Fnainn beail ” implies 
the same simile. 

Ctin/ftbiV tvit-K Ha eotvijii hitivnic. Tii a. aoeictv in which a rich 
limn ivhu is not powtiful is the Icgitiiiiiite prey of the king tliere 
arc iiatiii-nlly si veml aly ailuRioTis to the ndvantages of poverty, 
as “The pwji man is tlie king's friend The shrewdiiess of the 
folluw'iiig maxim is also remarkable^"To add a 'tip' to the 
lawful wage is tlie ix^ginning of the end of troulile."* 

I'roverijs common to every race such as, “Curses come home 
to rooKt/’® “ Kflinilhnity Ijreeds contempt,'' "A Inirnt child drcails 
tlie fire," etc., have of course their counterpart in Housn. Some 
of the most suggestive of Haiisa bayings, however, arc those 
which ciiiiiiot lx reproduced here, Tim hiniitness and gmssiiexs 
of s^ech eharflctei istic of a primitive society, which has^oot yet 
attained to tlio ultra-rcliinsniciit. of mariimrs anil language tlmt 
serves to disguise the gi-^tm-ss pf civilijsed emnoumitks, is much 
in evidence. Sucii sayings are only i|«oiahle when veilJd in the 
decent obscurity of a teamed tongue, and it would be fruiUoss to 
give them here in such a guise One loses the oppovionjty of a 
peculiarly interesting insight into lf«u.sa clmmcU-r hv thi.s 
deprivation. 

Tlio inlluctice of .Vnslim ideals is seen in the many translatiuiis 
into the vernacular of the higher precejita of tJint creetl. aiich as 
the traditional smyiiig of .Mohammed tliat troth Jic«i« H.e middle 
by which he enjoined tlm UtaiiCed jndidal mi„d on ihe 
dispensers of Mnljamnicdan law, and is thus rendered. "The 
Ixtter ta.sk is to find a middle course.*’♦ Aig© ,,, niorul 
maxims, " Pre^rve thy feet from straying too far, lest they carrv 
you to a place whence there is tip departing« Keep thy hands 
preventing unwise acts.- 'I'he latter is a typical instance of 
IfAim e3rk:uiiiicieiiLlgn. 

^ T]Lljik?v 4i^kiD sjirili;]. 


* Bayi»war mkuichi m* lutn y* fnra k»w1,en xohnlla, 

* Faifai y« knma ma-alioltk ihfitki retun, mthc winiioxerl 

* Atki 

AkiiAVD hftnniilciL hannn I4 ahi dil, hnukalL. 
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Fulling ade^iiinte litemLtii'u oim is thiowji liaek f>ii Llie 

folk-t4iles Qf tKe people, end it is from the stoi^-it^ller ^vho is to 
\ie found iii cveiy concourse of Ide fellows that the richiie^^ of 
the language is to be gauged. In every corner of a crowded 
Haiisa market-place, on ever}^ CMimping-gmund, will l>c found 
met] gatliered under tlie glamour of the native teller of vanis, who 
Jiolds them speUliound Uy his recitals of stories of magic, tragedy, 
or ]ovft, 

Fwd, vvoinen, and w^ar ate staple snlijecta of interest] to all, 
and thougl] the nut is siibtle and charged with imiiiendOp witli 
little delicacy of expresbion, yet one strikes occasiouativ a real 
rein of t>c>5tical thought and now and then a tale of pni-e roinanoc. 
Here and there in a tale bristling with lust and obscenity one will 
cumu acrfjsfi a gem of true pt?etry in parcntliesia. For instance, In 
the description of tbc girl of Ills lieart, niy pet mmnfeurin praise 
of lier graceful carriage said tlmt ‘"tho stem of her body swuivcd 
like augar-enne ill the breeze ' *—a particularly graceful simile. 
Again, in a tale of tonud Indelicacy a guilty couple in a hut were 
pictui-e<l as waking wisen dawn came with ita dancing ntoies of 
gold and silver which Hi up ihe n^m Again, mtmt lealistie is 
the terse distiuction between two favourite atringed instrumeiita 
—the mftlo which gives a suljdued praintive note and the //w/e 
w hh h is played like a violin—'*the voice of the mol& is tears, the 
voice of the goge is deliriuin.” ^ 

The coiloijuial voeabuhii-y h ricli in the languagcof annthemu, 
terrdic cuise woixls of great potency, the use ot which will bring 
one oecasioiiatly wUliin the reach of the law. Not tinnaLurally 
these are some of the first phrases cauglit np by children in the 
tenacious stage of in fancy. I have one vivid reeollectfon dun'ng 
a Strenuous vaccination campaign of a siiialJ child venting on ti le 
operating doctor fi torrent of uppalliiig hUisc Utat wonid have 
put to alitttno the fo’c’sie of a tramp ateainer, FoihiitftLeiy the 
Jfjetor did noL understand ii wcid. 

Quaint pi I rases also, which tiie jKm’er of nasoclation eaum- 
chords of nieniory to vibrate, a1>oiiud. Take the plii'iuie 
klmthfiul (xtTisK as dtiscriptive of a woman of ioose elm met or. 
laterally the word ineaTis “useless iiiiklets", luit the phrase 


^ r^eratii jikinlii khniart taknndu Uina rau ni, 

» Eh liSJsiiba tJ* > l da ziiiarift Un uKurrifi wii su ^M#ke Ujiki tuna iiiotal, 
^ MuimurUkii iitaS«> kuka maJiDUk iuti hallka. 
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irreststilily recalls tlic ghostly stMlneas of a Jlosiem city at iiJglit, 
of countc in the faating month of Kuinailait. A aileocc, not 
voiceless like the stillness of an African forest, but one where In 
every hush tlierc is an eeiio, and in every fleeting breeze a 
whisper, of mj'stery intangible but Escntlent; and in the midst of 
it tJie silence is broken by the tinkle of the night*walker's 
anklets as her stealthy fm^tsteps steal along the gloomy streets. 
1 ho speaking Biblical phrase of “keeping one's garinenta" as 
being a test of faitlifutiiess is reflected in the term applied to a 
profligate girl —Jtfi hiku! luntteittii («t (she has not kept her loin- 
clot}]), 

Aiiotlifisr instance one of liistorical 

The comiJiunest cxclaination in Hausalaiid expressive of joy, 
sAtisraction, or encomium is It is so often aasumetl that 

this has some eonneiioii with Allah that it may be well to note 
that it owes its origin to tlie triumph of a successful imposture over 
maleficent iiilluencca as related in one of the traditiuiial records 
of Solomon, 

All oltl legend of King Solomon says that to tJie work of 
the buildiiigof the Temple he liarncsaed all the onergica of the 
thwc mythical demons familiar to all readers of the 
diWn'afi Aights. But before the completion of the work SoTomon 
dK*d, and as control of the l^inni would disnpjiear with his 
authority his Ixidy wan propped up by his staff so that the 
working Djinni should l>elicvc they were still under ilte task- 
masters eye. It was not until their work was nearly completed 
that the all-edacious ubiquitous white ant of Africa had eaten out 
the core of the stall which supported Solomon's corpse, so that it 
felt to the grouinl and the harassed Djinni realised the imposture 
which liad kept them at work. From tlie Arebrc phrase» with 
which they expressed their disgust is derived the popular 
Hint ion refen ed to. 

The piir^-i^e " I hold the ring”* is uaed aai a Hjijouyjji for I 

know hetU'r’", The reference is to the contrel cxeicised by the 
camel-driver in holding the iioim ring of his animal. I’robably 
the (»wcr confeiTod by the holding of a king's signet ring is also 

iliipliecL 

A liighly interesting use is made of tlie word rmi. meaning 


* Xji f]i|itk«xobr. 


IIAL'NA iiJ'£EC{l 


“to 


wattr or TJiiii. A matter that ia not yoiir |jArtici]1ai' biismesa is 
alluded to as not your rua, not your water. To allay fear or 
suHpicioii iri to say tliey Lave no nttt for anxiety. It m an 
expansion of the oritiiital nmtaplior for both lUiieraliLy and 
freedom of actioii. wijicii comes from the far Arabian defiert where 
niiurall is alUiiiipoitant. so tlmt generosity bceonies synonyniuus 
with inoistni'c and the dry ham] is on enipty hand In tlmt 
lojMjy-tnrvy country to lie under a cloud is to W blessed, because 
a cloud liolds life-giving pmpoi'tiea, 

Tlio Moslem creed admits of no spiritual ambition, for cveiy- 
tbiiig is governed by its inelastic Jaw. Therefore, for linguistic 
references in the domain of spiritualities one has to searcii 
amongst the unlslami/^d Hausa populations, of wlioni there are 
still some numbers. In coiiiinoii with peoples of simitar giaJe of 
development all over liie world, tlieae people practise many 
solenm, weird, and oljscene rites to invigorate those myateiious 
natural powers wliicli stimulate llie fecundity of tlie body, of 
cultivated lands, ami of tbc wild game in the jungle and the fish 
in the streams. The niatiifestaiions of energj’' in nature are 
personiliecl. To be on the knees of the Gods is not to Ije, like 
Moslems, In the hands of a blind and iiiditfereiit destiny, but in tbe 
hands of jtowers ca|>ji,blo of tjeing cajoled l>y gifts or scolded by 
vitujieratton into changing their purpose. An jiitegral [lart of 
these animistic beliefs is that foods and drinks liave values 
relative to the strength they aH’ord to the spiritual part of a man 
which is called knrtta. A'^urnratt is oiioinatoprBic for " echo ", 
that intangible something which strikes the senses fw>in outside. 
By contraction it becomes innia, tlie term applied to what vvg 
mean by soul or spirit of man—the intangible soructliing lliat 
strikes tbe senses fiMin within. It was in mi attempt—only. I 
may fiiterpose, successfully neeoniplished hitherto liy the Moslem 
missionary—to stop the sejnevnal licer-driiiks amongst these pco[ile 
that I wrt.s accused of arresting spiritual devclopmetit. For it 
was iiointed out that U'ur had much soul-matter, as evidenced 
by its effects. I don't know bow lliJs argument would aHbct 
the efforts of an cntliusia.st for teetotal ism, but it efibetually 
stopped mi tie. 

A coiiHiderable portimi of the Mallams, educated mtder the old 
native regime, devote their tukiita to the work of duuijtfiiil utility 
of writing cltarni-s against all cunccivublc evils mid misfortunes. 
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To a ptjopk Iiourisiieti nri niystery wlio, in R[>iU> of tJidr tutalislic 
creed, believe in genii, glioats, goblins, nod those tei rjJic tliinga 
ttmt "go hump in the night", protective charms are eagerly 
sought for. These consist sometiniea of a f|uotation froiir the 
Quroti, more or iesa appropriate; HOmetimes an aatrobgical 
fi:iniiufH; soinetiines seine nienningless nibhiaii written in Amine, 
You may have thciii wrappetl in limthei' to carry aliout as 
ft permanent amulet. \ ou may also have a ciiarm written on 
a lioard. W ash oif tlie ink frotii the latter and drink the decoction, 
and It) [ the cure is complete. Or you may have a love potion 
that will cause llie object of your admiration to follow you like 
a pet dog. Or if your desiita wander from self-protection to 
vengeance on somcoTie who haa wmnged you, j-ou may steal 
a portion of your victim's shirt, impregnated tiirongli tiie 
sudoriferous work of Africa with your victim’s soul, and the 
weaver of unholy spells will concoct for you a medicine that will 
bring him untold injury, 

I hope that I have succeeded in interesting ybn in a Jiving 
language of some individuality and of mndi historical interest, 
which is spoken by & large population in the YVeatem Sudan, and 
which in the oooiiomie advance now in progreas in West Africa 
will, I an ticipiate, spread fa r beyond i ts prcBe n t geograp}i j ca I 
liiiiiu. 

As a last word I think I shall be forgiven for straying so far 
from my subject if, at the present ntomeutous time, I end with 
a brief reference to the regiments of men of the Hansa race wlio 
have fought in the Cameroons and are now fighting in German 
Kast Africa for the cainje of the British Kmpire, Fostered by 
tiieir devotion to, and tJieir belief in, the rigid justice of British 
rule, they arc animated by the same spirit that sends our own 
sons to imy the price of Kmpire. It is no feeble tribute to an 
alien eulniiie<l iflce to say that in their case that price is cquallv 
willingly, and ctiuaMy proudly, paid. 



LXDO^AnYAX VEKSACULANS 
By Sir Gkokui: Gheerson, K.C.LK. 

[The folio wing form a iiortion of what bus written by 

me for the section of the Ommlriss tier fndo-awcJten Phihl^ie and 
AUerlufmkiitidef Eleabng with the Iiiflo-Aiiian \ernacoJari:- Tho work 
was not comjiletert when the War broke out, aiul us there is no iinnjedfate 
j>roej)ect of their publication ns originally iriUuule^J, I glMly accept 
Sir Penison Ro^s'e siijigcsLioiip and offer them a^i they stand for 
preiiiDinary publication in the of tliq School of Ortenlal 

Studies.] 

A. GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

rimpter I: GEN^:ftAL VjEw or the Inijo-Auv an Verxaculakj* 

I, languages spoken at the present day in British India 
are iisusHy divided into three main groups^ viz. (1) Arvafi 
langiiagCB,’ (Si Dravidian InngiiflgcH, and (•1) otliers. The last 
group is mainly eQinpased of Alun^ri and Tiljclo-Bunimn roi nisof 
s|jeeeh, ivhos^ habitivta are, respectively, the central hill country 
of Hindustan and the niouiitams that form the northern and 
the north-eastern boundaries of India proper* The Dravidian 
languages arc principally spoken in the Deccan, althotigh sporadic 
rlialectsof this group are found even so far nortli as llic GangcK 
Valley and tn Ealucistan- The Aryan languages cover, roughly 
S|jeaking, the whole of the northern plain of India^ penetratiug* 
in the pase of the Pahfirt dialects, into the loiiver ranges of ihe 
Himalayar Cloficlj* related to them is another group of languages 
found in the wild iiiouuhiiiioiis country lying to the south of the 
Hindh-kul Theae are called in this w'ork tlie “Dardic^^ or 
“ M<Klern PiMca *" languages. The Indo-Aryan languages have 
followed the course of the Ganges down to Its inouth, and have 
conrjuei^d the fertile plains on iKith sides of the Brahiimputiti as 
far JUS Sadiyn, near wliicii place that river enters the Assam valley 
on ita journey fmm Tiljct. T1ie entire course of the Indus, from 
the frontier of India proper to the Hca, recognizer their sway, and 
on the east and west coasts of the Peninsula they have pusheil 
fur to the south, flmplacing Dravidian languages—on the one 
iiand, Kandh, nond, and Telngu, and, on the other. Ksumrese. 
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2. Tliroiicrhout the present work I hIihII culJ these Ai vmi 
liHignix^ the " InrJo-ArydtJ Vemacnltirs", it Iwinc; nitdoMiootl 
that by this term ?h meant tiie Tertiarj- Prakrits or Vei-naciiJai's 
of tlie present day, and not the ancient Aryan vernaculars of 
India, aneh as tJie Primary Prakrits <inc]«ditig: Vedie Sanskrit), 
or the Secondary Prakrits, such as Pali or Prakrit J 

They have been called ■'Lhiudian a njiine derived fiom tlie 
Oauija or Gaiir trilies of northem Hindustan, and havin* no 
connexion uith the other Oaittla of Bengal. 'J'his woitj is 

often opiwseri in Sanskrit writings to Dfa^'idtt,or Soutli India, and 
lienee there Is a certain appropriateness in calling the great rival 
of the Dravidian tongues by the name ■<GamJjati": hut tliu tenii 
has not found general acceptance, and is liable to misconstmctioii 
oiving to tlie twofold meaning of tiic word " (Jau^la", It lias 
therefore been considered advisable to adopt, Instead of tiiis VLuy 
convenient word, tbe KOmewhat unwieldy periphrasis of “ fiido- 
Aryan Vtjrnaciilfti s 

3. According to tlic Census of l!in. the population of India, 
excluding Burnia, may Ije taken os aliijiil 303 millions,' Of these 
atout 230 Jill llions speak Imio-Aryan vernaculars, 63 millions 
Dravidiaii, and the re,st other languages. According to the 
Llnguistu; Survey of India, the total nimilicr of sjwakers of the 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars is about 22ii inililons. The difrercnce is 
tnainly ilue to the fact tlmt the Survey js based on tim hgui-es of 
earlier censuses. Fnrthor, and more important, ditierencea in the 
figures given for the sc|>Hrate languages are explained hv 
difTeixuiccs In clajssi Heat ion, and in such coaus it may he taken that 
the Survey figures lire tlie more correct, although, ncecstarih-, 
not ahiiolutcly acenrnte for 1DI t. 

These liido-Aryan ^'cnsacufars fal}, ns we shall see. into three 


ill GJiIJm "!"* ‘“d '‘Tertiary " Pmtrjta 

» liy H«rntD in hi. OVt/siH-m Ijf f A, 

Tlie term “ Iiia^,\rMn ■ di»liiigiiti,hos (tiWte Aryans who m:U 1«I iu 
from tliWO Aryans «-!,« satil^d in IVHa imtl ot-^ewhum, just a« "Arvo “ 

RiCmfl«tha.ei.lliol»m..tsef ImJia who Aryaa., s. dbtInftMi.h^rfro,„ 

Irutjan twt». tIriivir(iiiti., Mnn.JjiH. slid .r] *-tinin1ian.’= liicahiiie i,™, 

Drsvidiaii, thorofon. tMjiinet*^ the sum.- h1..„ .. Aiys jTidjai. ", Th«!« two 

wh If h lid-AryHn hwks nt tlifin from ll.f w iii.T of Kurom-itri fthia,]™,^ 

Urgimt^"'' lilliwl., lltjM. nrt, Imlo-ArJ^ 
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main divistcMia, tlie ^roopin|^ of wUieh is based on Iiiigiibtic 
codsideriitioiiSj and also eoineides with the geographical distribu¬ 
tion of the v^ac-Ious languages. These divisions arc^^__ 


The LanruftEm— 

1. Kindi. 

B. £atertd0<JiAt« Lun^i^ngcs— 

a. ^ oro nearl vrvlutod to Ote ^lirlliiiid I^ueteui.^ 
Patijnbl. . . , ^ . . 

fujoatlkAnJ' . ^ ^ ^ 

■i. , . . . 

a, EiLaE^?m PrtK4krl+ Kurn, or Xnin&ll^ 
e, Ostr* *I Ftihiirl * . . , / , 

7. VVifiittni FahArf . . . , ^ 

A+ ^lorc noarly rclaUSI U> tho Qatar Lj^ngilA4;u!i i 
S. EaAtQrn Hindf . . ^ , 

Otltdr Lnn^ivgaS'— 
a. Ndfth^ViaitHHro. Groun j 

V. IfiJ-jndA. . . . , 

10 . Sindhi. 

&. Soi^LbEJT]] IjUjug-ttago: 

11. MarAdil^ « , , . . 

C, ICilStarn llrayp: 

12 . BShArT 

13. On_v* ....... 

14 . BcDgali . . . . HI . . 

lo, Afla^tng^B 


TdCaL 


Ntmpik or SrKAKEIiS. 

According to 
Oensu.4 
or 191h 

' According tn 
Li nguiit^tic 

, S arvey. 

■H,5fJ2.377 

3a,9l3.92S 

J 5,^70. "£!! 
H,07ii,lWi 
lO.e-i.-M 
20H.3M 
3,70.1^ 
l.Wi.JW 

12,762,0.19 

17,ML3-2fl 

13, .136.330 
N3,72J 
]407,Ul:£ 
m,4d^ 

2-2,733,-143 


3,eei},!)i33 

7,0fl2*7Sl 

3,OCM?.J70 

]D,^,(rS0 

011,04$ 

34,001,031 

4H,337,015 i 
],A33,e-» 

37tl$0,7S2 

41,013,177 
Ip447A‘S2 


220,043,012 


4 . Tiiese Hfteen langimgea form the subjeet of the present 
work^ In addition wo shall oonsidor the Dardio or ilodern 
Pisnca languages. Of these only Kaimiri came fully under tho 
Oporations of the Census of 1911 * the nniuber of speakers recorded 
being l* 180 ,b 32 . Aceoixling to tho more accurate results of the 
Linguistic Survey, these figures should be corrected to 1495 , 902 . 
The Modern Pisaca languages are the following*_ 

^ Inetiiding tka nuxDd Kltfl.nd£HS dialiget. 

^ [jieludinif tke mixed Bhil diBlGcty. 

* all thu 3^»ftfiken5 at this tan^iiAg^r mlmbit N^ejuk a iH>nntr>^ which was 
net Jtiibjftct La thA Caujiafl at 1.^11], aord to which tho Lin^qlstla Suri'e^’ tlid not 
Qxtend. Tho tigUfP9 here refer only to tamparary residflats In India. 

* In the Cfloaua nearly all the gpeakerv of Central Fobart were olpt&sed m 
tpeakini!^ Hindi. 
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COS'l^RinUTED 


a. Katitp nr Westerd^ Group, 

1* Bn&;^lL 

2. \S"nii-alfi, 

3. Vcron. 

4. A^kuiid, 

5. Pusau 

6 . Tiriilir 

" T. Gawar-batL 
8. KuW. 

fc. Central lan^imge. 

0* Khriwur- 

c. Da id, or Eaijstenij Gmup^ 

10. ^in/L 

11. KiliiiiurL 

12. MaiyA 

13. Garwb 

5. KctuTiiiiijg to tho Indo-Aryan vornaGulars properp it caii> 
be gathered from the names of the various groups that the 
Midl4iD<] languu^ti occupies tJie ccnti’e of the northern Indian 
plain, coixeiiponding to the ancient MudhyodiAi, while the Otiter 
langiinges lie round it in a band on the we»t, eoiith, and east. 
Between this Outer band and the Midland language lie the 
Intermediate languages, representing the latter shading off into 
the former. Tliere is ito hard ancl fast geographical frontier 
betw'eeii each language, for, nnleos separated by some physical 
obstacle, sucli as a wide river or a range of mountains, languages 
of tho same family are not se|>niated by boundary-pi liars, but. 
insensibly merge into each other. For instance, Panjabi is 
classed as an luternicdiate language, and the adjoining Lalmda 
as ail Outer language, and yet it is impossible to say whcro 
Panjabi ends and Lahnda begins. We shall now proceed to> 
consider thesm languagca in detail. 

0. The term "Hindi" is very laxly employed by Europeau 
writers. It is a Persian word, and properly means “o£ or 
belonging to India", as opposed to '•HindQ". a peraon of tho 
Hindu religion.^ In this sense it cap be used to mean any 

‘ Cf, Awlr XDSraq in Elliot, ftiMOey Mia at l«td hj, Ht oirtt Zfufonuiw, 
til. SSD. "Whatever live Hincla foil into tho king'o haodo ivm poanded jato. 
bits nodor liie feot ot «le(iliiinto. Tho MtiBalindtiii, who woro Hladlo (cottnlry- 
boro), WJ their iiTee epared.” 
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Iiidinn laiij^a^e. By I^nropc'iiiis tJic iifimc 19 sotnctiniE^!! rcsefved 
for the Hi-rli Hindi to be described below, but it ia more often 
employed jis a vagiie term to designate all the niral diulecte of 
the four langimges—Bihurl. Eaaterii Hindi. Hindi, and Rafa- 
sthaui—^spoken between Bengal and the Panjiib. In this work 
tlie term " Hindi la restrieted to the modern vernaeular of the 
ancient ,\fti<l}ttfade^a in its narrowest sense, i.e. of the greater 
part of the Gangetic IXiab and of the plains country innncdiately 
to its north and .soutli. Its centre may bo taken as the city of 
Agin. From this it extends on the north to the Himalaya and 
on the south to the valley of the Narmada. On the west it goes 
lieyoud Delhi, and on the east to about Karilipnr (Cawnpore). 
On its west lie Panjabi and Kajastliaiii. and on its east lies 
Eastern HindL A.s also was the case in ancient times, the 
language of this tract ifl by far the most important of any of the 
speeches of Indio, It is not only a local vernacular, but in one 
of its forms, *'llindoslani ,"3 it is spoken over the whole of the 
north and west of continental India as a employed 

alike in the court and in the inarkct-pluce by eveiyone witii any 
clttini to education, liimklstrini is properly the dialect of Hindi 
spoken in the upper jHirt of the Gangetic Duab, and in tlic days 
of the early ilu^ut sovereignty of India it was the coiiuiton 
speech of tlie bdiar of Delhi, which is situated close to this tract 
on tlie right bank of the Jauma. From Delhi it was carried all 
over India by tbe ^Inyul armies. It hrst received literary 
cultivation in tlm si.'jteeiith century' in Southern India, and 
rcotnved a definite standard of form a hundred y'ears later at the 
hands of Waif, of Auiangfiliild in the Dcircan.* It wa.s then 
taken up in the north by loth Husalinsns and Himlas. The 
former enriched iU vocabukiy with a large stock of Persian 
(including Arabic) avoids, but this Pcrsiaiii2atioii Avas carried to 
an extreme by the pliant Hindn Knyasths and Khattris employed 
ill tlie Mu7u 1 administmtion and acquainted with Persian, ratlier 

1 In tho Lingaislie Survey the Urlii “ VVenn-ra Hindi" ii. Muployod inRt«iid ef 
■'Hindi , in onicr to dlmin^fah ili from the nltogietlicr diiferant ** giui«m 
Hindi". Thg wnnl ■■ t\'e*lorn'’ i* h«ri. dropped. #, l,eing lordly n«e(<,nry for 
the cUwii Of reCMiend for whom thig work tr Entec^tlod^ 

■ Not Hji]d(Uit4i3l”fc aa oftcri writtoti by KurD|jeiin 9 . See C. J. Lvoll:* Shii-Ji 
^/tht Nmdvttam p, J, " 

’ The South iHiD!,' n I>ravidisu country, il.e eoldiem nad ralcra who cemc from 
venous pnrm of Xorthoni India und coiKiuered it did out acquire the loal 
Inagiugo, hutMlheted lo llieir own lingua/raiiftt picked uii in the Delhi li*4r. 
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tlmii by Persians anJ PeraianiKLcl Mu7ulsp who for many centuries 
used only ikalr own lanpiages for liternry purposes.^ This 
Persmni^ced form qf Hiud^sinni is known as t'lr/ii, a name 
derived from the inu'W^Up or royt^l mill tar}' bilzar outside 

Delhi palace, where it took its rise. As a literary laiigun^^e 
Urdu IS also called (“scatteredor “cruiiibled ”) from the 

tuanner in winch Persian %VDrds ai-o scattered through it, and 
a further fonii of this is or the language of verse written 

by women, and expressing the sentiments, etc., i>ecuHar to them.* 
We liax'e seen that Hind^Vstrini literature began in the Deccan^ 
The language is still iiaed by ^ifusalrnfma of tbat part of India^ 
and thetx^ retains many old and provincial forma belonging to the 
upper Gauge tic DCiiib, which hav^e fallen into disuse in tlie 
language of the north. This son them dialect is called Diikhini 
UiiiduAtaiu. The present form of hteraiy Hind!, or Hiffh Jluidi, 
ia a reversion to the type of the non-Persian is^ed veniacular of 
the Upper Dmib, brought into use by tbo teachers at the College 
of Fort William in Calcutta in iho early years of the niiicteciuh 
centuryp It was desired to create a Ifiiidostani for the use of 
Hind iis, and this was lecreated by taking Urdu, the only form 
then knqwn^ as a basis, ejecting therefrom all words of Persian 
or Arabic origin, and subfititiitiag in their place words borrow^ed 
from, or dcHved froiiip the infligonous Sanskrit. Owing to the 
popularity of the Prem Sdgar^ of Lulln lAl, one of the hrst 
books vrritteu in this newly devised speech, and also owing to its 
supplying the need for a Ihigua /ivinca wliich could be used by 
the sbrictest Hindus without tliair religious prejudices l>eing 
oflimdeil, it received cultivation in Benares and is now the 
recognized vehicle for prose written by those inhabitants of 
Upper India who do not employ Urdu, 

Up to the dat+s of the intn>ductioti of pinnting into India by 
the English the only Urdu literature was in verse. During the 
same period Hindu potts gen end ly used their own local dialects 
for the same purpose. These arc still used for Hindi poetry. 
High Hindi being almost entirel}" conlined to prose. High Hindi 
jjoetry has only come into existence during the last twenty years 

* Lvftll, op. &. 

* Tke two prineipftl writers in tliis Mt> le wtfe ttmngin ami Jfm Suhib. Thtir 
works Rra VftlnaHe for iiLackn is of tho Ki^CPineii^s dialect, 

' A of I he tealh book of thu BhAgAVAin Puruini, 
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11 lid hns not yet won ^eiicial ftccepUncCn Poetry in tlie Hindi 
dialects is l^jiised on Iiidiftn traditions and written in IndiAti 
metres. On the other liaud^ nearly till t^rdu poetrv is an 
imitation of tlie Pereian and ernploj^s Pei-^inn metres. Unln 
pitffie, tike High Hindi, came into general use under English 
induence, atid began in the conipilatioii of textbooks for tlie 
College of Fort Wiiliann 

7. Urdu is written in a modified form of the Persian 
character. The general use of thia form of writing the language 
date^ from the time of Toijar Mai, AkliaFs celebrated Finance 
Minister, and a Hindu (floBO). Up to this time at! revenue 
accounts hud b^cn kept in soiiie character of the Kagarl type, 
and he ordered t?heni in future to be w ritten in PcTsian. He 
thus foreed his co-religionists to learn the court language of 
their rulers. The study oE rersian* and a familiarity with its 
eharactci\ tlius became neccBsary for itB pecuniary advantages,^ 
Other forms of Hindi arc generally written in the Nil^rl 
character or in the closely allied KaitliL Owing to the mi in her 
of Aiabic words prcBent it is motit inconvenient to w’rite Urdu in 
Nagari, while High Hindi written in the Persian chameter is 
found, as a matter of praetical esperii-uce, to be illegible. 

S* Tho other dialects of Hindi are EaAgaru,. Braj Bliiiklift, 
KaiiauJ[^ and Bund^Ii. or /faridni, is the language 

of the EajigftFj or the higliland of the soutU-easteni Panjab, 
immediately to the we$t of the Janina, It is a mixed dialectj 
partly Hindi, partly PanjAbi, and partly EajasthanL Brnj 
BAu/i:/ia> the language of the Vraja or the Cowpen country', 
celebrated as the scene of the early life of Krana^ is spoken 
round MathurA and in part of the Central Qangetic DCfib. It 
is the form of Hind! mainly used in literatui^ of the classical 
period^ and is hence considered to be tbe rfia/eeto? and 

may w^ell* save in one respect,* be considered as typical of the 
Midland language. It lias a copious literature of high merit, 
mainly devoted to ilhistratiug the legends regarding and the 
leligioii directed to K^na. Kanaujl (^rAntarhidt is the language 

' Blwhmniin, tr., SvViL 

■ The one «ii;sptTQi[i ia the fact ihsb llie termiliat ion of znaKuKIne houns 

wit Ik fj-hjipd* in fL not in uii or thita ii^reeilk^ with liie Tenaacnlor 

HindO^tanl of tho npfior Ikmh ami with EViijALf, J*oih of vrbicli owe it to tiiO 
intlnencC of tho Outer langtraj^. ' 
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of the ancient lioly Antai^Gdi or Ccntial Can get ie Dr^iib^ tlie 
chief clly of whidi for very infliiy e^ntdries KaiiiidJ 

(Kaoyfikubjft). It linii extended north of the Ganges up to 
the Xeprd TaiiiT. It dilfei^ but little from Hraj lihrikha, and 
like it luvs A cgpiouJi liteniture. Bundill is the JangLiage uf 
BundeEklmn^.l, lying soiitli of tlie Braj Blmklm country, and 
reaching to the valley of the Xarnutdli, It also liaa a literature 
of considerable merit. 

The Intermediate Jangaugeii, na their name implies^ nre 
of a mixed driraeter, representing the Midland language shading 
off into the Outer langiiage!*^ In tiiose to the west of the 
Midland the shading olf is very graduab tlio iiilluenee qf the 
Midland language being very strong near the centrCp and 
gradually fading away as we approach the cireuiii[ 01 * 01100 . On 
the other hand, the eastern Liitermediate language. Eastern HiiLdI, 
belongs rather to the Outer type, and is not sosti*oiigly induenced 
by the Midland language. 

10. Fanjdhi lies immediately to the north-w^est of Hindi and 
occupies the central Panjiib. The eastern Panjab is occupied by 
Hindip and the western by Labndn, an Outer language. Nowhere 
do see the gradual change of the 31 id land to the Outer 
languages more clearly than in the ease of Panjabi. This is due 
to the very composite nature of the speech. Wo shall see that 
the iiorth-westeni Outer languages (including Lihnda) ar^ 
strongly in flue need by t!ie Da r die or 3[odern Pi^a languages of 
the extreme north-west> and traces of this Dardic in^iience 
extend over the whole Panjabi urea/ growing weaker and 
weaker as we gq eastivards, just as the infliiencf;!! of the 31id!aiid 
language growls weaker and weaker as w e go weatwanis. This 
linguistic condition leads us to the conclusion that (nmeh as we 
know' from history w^as the case in Rfijputanzl) this mixed 
language, mainly Outer, but parti}" DarJic, once extended over 
the whole Panjabp and Unit the inhubiuiiits of the Midland, 
through pressure of population or for some other reason, giadnallv 
took jjQSflession of tlie Paiijilb, and partly imposed their own 
language upon the inliabitants. In no other way can the nature 
of the mixed language of the Panjalj be explained. One result of 
this mixture is that it is finite iiu|>u3sible to give any deHnitc 
bauhdary - line betw'een PanjabL and Lah 11 da, and if, for 

^ Such, Tcf iiuOiaeit, tm tlic |ilurjiJ of t.h« |>eruc»niLl pronDUusi, 
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^^□iivenieiice sake, we take the degree of 74' Etist iDiigiiiide as 
ail approxiiuate eod verilioua] iVoiiLierf it \s to be dearly under¬ 
stood that mucb til at is very like Lai m da will be found to its 
eaatp and tnueh that ia very Jike Panjilbi to its west. Panjabi ban 
a iiatioual diaracter akin to the Maliajani of llfijputana and to 
tlie Siirada of Ksiimlr. It is known as Ltutila * or dapped and 
is a most imperfect iiieniia of writing. It has only two or three 
oharafiters for the initial vowcla, and none for the non-initial 
The consonants, too, are far fixun clear and the script varies from 
place to place. It is seldom legible to anyone but the writer, and 
not always to him. According to iradition, Aiigada (15SS—53.), 
the second Sikkh Gnru^ found that the Iiyinns of his religion 
when WTitten in this character were liable to Ijc misread, and lie 
accordingly impioved it by Ixirtowing signs fratn the Nagari 
alphabet and by polishing up the forms of the existing lettersn 
The resnLtant alpliabei became known as fJrtrmni'A.t, or that 
which pi-oeeeda from the iiionth of the Guru. 11113 Gunnukhl 
alphabet is the one now used for printed tests employed by the 
Sikkhs of the Punjab, and is also used by Hindus of the same 
country, Musa!mans, us a rule, prefer the Pei'sian alpltabet,^ 

The standard form of Panjabi is that spoken round Amrisar 
{Amritsar), and although it varies slightly from place to place^ 
it lias Old}' one real dialect, the (>d*jrT spoken in the State of 
Junlink and, with slightly varying inflexions, in the District of 
Kangpi- It has a character of its own called Takkarf or 
the name of which is probabl}'' derived fix>m that of the Takkas, 
a tribe whose capita] >vas tlie fainous ?kikala.^ PjinJabi has 
a small literature, mainly consisting of Imllads and folk-epics, 
Tiie contents of tVie Sikkh Gmttfk, tliough written in the 
Gurniukhi character, are mostly in old Hindi, only a few of the 
hyinns, though some of these are the most important, being 
written in Panjabi, Of tlie languages connected with tlm 
Midland^ Panjabi is the one wdiich is most free from borrowed 
words, whether Persian or Sanskrit. \VliiIe capable of expressing 
all ideas, it hius a eliarming rustic flavour characbetiatic of the 
sturdy peasantry that uses it, Jn many respects it bears mucii 

^ TbLi wartl lua noLlnn^ la .Iq with the wepd AaA wh ich nitfaii * “ West 

* SoedrioreOii, “The Modoru Iada.Ar}'Atl Aljilubcti cf Xorth-weatorn [tndl,”: 
JKAS,, i«f4, a:. 

) See Grici^n, ini t, 302. 
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the ftitma relationsLip to Hindi tliat the f^wland Scoteii of the 
poet Bnrns benfs to Southern Ku^liMh, One other point luay Iw 
noted. So far oe I am uware, Panjabi ie the only Jndo-Aryan 
vernacular that posaesisea tones, corresponding to the accents of 
Vfidic Sanskrit or to the tones of tlie Ti be to-Chi new Inngunges.^ 
11. Directly south of Panjabi Hesiftrjiiej'/idnl. Just as Panjiibi 
represents the expansion of Hindi to the north-weat, so Kajasthilnl 
represents its expansion to the aotith-isefit In the course of this 
expatifiion, Hindi, passing through the area of Rajasthani, reaches 
the sea in Gujarat, where it has become another of the 

Intermediate languages. IlAjastlmiil and Gujarati are lienee very 
closely coiiiiected, and are tii fact little more than variant dialects 
of one and the same language.* We shall therefore consider 
them together. Kajasthiini has many traditional dialects, which 
fall into four well-marked groups—a northern, or 
a south-oasterii, or a western, or jl/tintxir^; and an 

cost-central, or i/afpio*!. Each of these has numerous snb- 

dialects, MarwAri is typical of Western RiijastliAnl and Jaipuri 
of Eastern Riijasthilni. Mewati ranges with Jatputi, and represents 
Jaipuri shading olF into Hindi, while Malvl represents Gujarati 
and Kajasthani also shading otf into Hindi HHirwiiil and Jaipuri 
are sharply distingniahed by two important clmracteri.stica. 
Ill Jaipuri the postposition of the genitive is kd, and tlie verb 
substantive is derived from the old yfach, while in Manvari tiie 
genitive teriniiiation is vv and the verb sulMtantive is /liij, is. 
Gujarati has no definite dialects, but Xorthern Gujarati differs 
in many important points from that of the South. 


j TlieM were Brsit n««i by T, Onthnma Bailey. Sm» hin A»i/uA[ Grammar (14 
*p^n iM ikt H'rtirrdWtf LiJjw, lil04. Fee particulsta, $ 15:2 belov. 

1 Iwliore tbM no one h» liltharto holud that Lhu Vedic wfeM/a oarrMpood^ to * 
Tilwto-CliinciHi "hijch" tone, whilo I be rwiiT^ corresponds to tlio “enterini}” or 

tone, hke It, elw, being the renuU of the pnrtial or toul eliNion of 

A Imal COtLlOfmEli L+ 

* Tbn dilferentUtien of tlnjMitl from Iho Mfinriri dialect of ilijMllifinl Eo 
qaao There is n by Pa.tmsnAbliB of Jbalor, o town only «0 miles 

from Jalhintr, tbe cnpiaiE of Mirwir, entitled the 

It woe vntteo in J'U.i-U A,li. At the lic^ienin^ of the year lUlU there w*s 
« livnly cootm-nrsy to (Jujnrat « to whether it wm in UnjorAU Or Miirwari. 
RMily It « in twithflr, but is m the moibcr Iniiaenge, which in Inter yeem 
dl^rantmted into tbw two forma of specidi, Cf. Teasitori, JBA 8 ., IfUn. p. M 5 , 
and hli *Not« on tlie timmmarofOld IVeHtem RAjaBlhinf. withspecjisl reference 
to Apnbhrwiwr end to tJnjarAtr and Manrajf ", in lA. xliii.T fJDH- 10 ), fenrintod 
lU one B^ncbiiy, l 910 r 
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12. There are uiany tradittons of migrAtioti from the Midland 
into KHJt>utHnA and Giynrfit, the 6rAt mentioned being the 
foundation of Dvnrnkii in GuJarAt, at the time of the K'ar of the 
Mahabhriratn, According to Jain tradition, the first Caufukya 
ruler of Gnjarftt came from Kniiauj,^ and in the beginning of the 
ninth century A.tr, a Gurjara-BAjpfit of Bhilmal or Biiiniiial, 
in Western Kiljputanfi, conejuered that city.* The Bathaure of 
Mar war say timt they cfliiie thither from Kanauj in the twelfth 
ceutu ry.* Th e K ach wahtts of Jai pnr cl aiin to coni e from AyOd h v a/ 
while another tradition makes the Canlukyas oomo fi'om the 
Ka.stcrn Panjab.* The cJose poiitieni couuexion bciweeti Gujniiit 
and KAiputamV In shown by the historical fact that the Galilois of 
Mewaf cauie ihither from Riiuiastra.® That many Kujput clans 
are descended fi'oiii Giirjam iinmigrants b now admitted by most 
scholars,* and also that one of their centres of disperstoo in 
KAjputanA was in, or near, ilt, Abft.® They appear to have 
ciiitered India with the Hunas and other marauding trlljcs al>out 
the sixth century a.D,, and rapidly rose to great [lowor. Tliey 
were in the main a pastoral people, but liad their chiefs and 
tigiding men. Wlien the tribe became of consei^aenec the latter 
wei*u treated by the Bralimai.kS as cQiii valent to Ksatriyas and 
Ijecanie called Rajuputras or Rajputs, and some were even 
admitted to equality with the Emhiimti.H themselves* while tlie 
bulk of the tribe wliieli still follow'cd its pastoial avocations 
remained as a subordinate caste under the title of Gurjaras. or, 
in modern language, Gujars. 


‘ V. Smitli. JR.tS., 1114 s, TliS. 

* M., IWS. 730 ; IteO. M, 

* Tn<(, Hitjatihan, jinniit* ^ Mtwar, qb. ii. 

* Hl-r tjh- i, 

^ Ib., Iftsiory oti. TiEli. 

* Ib.t <f Mtimrf ch. L 

T V. Smith, EaHy Ifiiioiry h9(ita\ 377. ^ nlso th& fo]l£mine:T TftU 

EyaMkau, ; Efliol, ikt itiktort, mni 

rij fkf c/ihr AV/fc- rfV^eni 0/ htdiH, fcL Beanio.^, h Ot+ffl unci sudtix * 

IhUlrion, &/ IhdmM .T!w;kwn, in fl//Ae 

3, pi. i, ap(x iii, Accounl M BhlnmiLl, eflp. \i^>. 40^1 ff. t 
V. Smith, "‘Tho (lurjarnji Qi HajputinA tutitl K.iniiuj," JHAS,^ llHJfl, S3 fT, ; 
IJ. k. Blijincbrkftr. '"Foreij^h Etemenu ia the Kindo Popylaiian/* U, %\ (luji), 
7 fT., w|x IT. 

’’ V, Hinitb, c/lHdm\ 412, ami lA. %\ (lOll). 

* n. R. Bhandnrkar, JASB. CL Miitra, MohlkaJal VislinuJol 

Pimdin, ib. viii <3^ ^. 
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13. So powerful did tlie^e Crurjaras ot GCij&rs Ijoeoii^e that 

no f^wer tliaii four tracts of India received fclieir immc. Tbiec of 
thoiic are the Giijmt and tfujmii^viilji DiMrict& of tlie Panjab atsil 
the province of fliijarat, and Al-Iiimni (9TO-1031 iiientjoti!^ 

a fourth identified by D. R. Biiaiidarkar aa eonsistiiig of the 
north-eastern part of the Jaipur territory and ibe i^outli of the 
Alwar State. According to IX R, Bhandaikar these latter 

eaiiie thither from that part of the Hiinfilaya called Sa[jriclalaksa, 
corresponding to tlic nioderti districts of Kuiiiauti and Garliwid 
with the couiitiy to their west, and froiu these at least Easteru 
llajputAnfi was peoploth Whether those that centred round 
ML Ahu in Weatern llajpnUma belong to the same invasion* 
or whetStor they came indepeiidenil 3 % via Gujanlt and the ia>rt}i' 
west^ is not sS yet eiear. Here it will suffice to state that the 
Central ralmn of Kmnaiin and Garhwal (i.e. of Eastern Sapada- 
laksa) agrees with Easteni RajastliAiiI hi having the genitive 
postposition ko and the verb substantive derived from tlic V'oe/f, 
while in the Western Pahari of the Simla Hills (i.e. of We?tterii 
4Sapadalak5a) the termination of the genitive is the Western 
Raja^sthaiii ry, while one of the verl>H sul>stantive (ci| is) is 
pi-obablj" of the same origin as the Western Kujasthanl hai 
We tit us see that the graiiiiiiatical shibboleths of Eastern Raja¬ 
sthani agree with Central Pahiirfp while those of Western 
IlfijfLsthanl agree with Western Fahfiii. We uou' come to 
Onjjirfkti. Here the genitive terijihaation is no, and tliq verb 
flul)stanttve belongs to the V tu-h group. West of Western Pahwii, 
in the Himalaya, ive come to the northern (Frjthwfin) da alvei 
of Liihiida. Here also fclie genitive tcrininaiioii is but tln^ 
verb sulj«itautjve dideia from that of Gujainti. On the other 
hand, Giijarati agrees w^ith aill the Lahnda dialects in one vor_v 
remarkable p^>int^ viz. the formation of the future by means of 
a sibilant.^ Hence we find that right along the I^w'er Himalaya, 
from the Indus to Xvpiil, there are three groups of dialects 
agreeing in striking points with the three dialects GujaratL 
Marwarb and Jaipnri. 

14. Three elmracterSp all of the Xngarl type^ are current in 
Gujarat anil RjiJpntana. The Xagaii oharacter itself is used by 

* SAchau'a tr.t 1+ ^05- Cf- IK R. RhniiditrkAr in I A. xt, quntod iibflve- 

^ Pbh. It. he wtU strike. 
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tko ^ BrAtiiuans of Gujaiut, and is a\m read and uadci^UHK] 

over tlie wJiole area of ^>oLli these laiigina;^es. In llTiIpnUltia 
l>ooka are printed in it* but in (iujarat people otliev than Xfi^ar 
BiYiliineris employ a variety of the Kajtlii character. Tills Kaitid 
cbarnctcr Is euneiit over the whole of the Ganges ^^tlley as 
a kind of script hand, in.stead oE XagATi, for lettet^ ivnd 
documents of aniali inipiirtanoe : but in Gnjni-ilt it is used not 
only for written eoinmunications but, also iniivcrsally for [jriiiled 
books and newspapei?;. In ^hinvar the lacimntile classes eiJipIo 3 " 
a eliamcter tailed Mtthijtihf, allied to the Iji\nh\ of tlie Panjab 
ami to the J^aradil of Kasinir," ^frirwaris ait? the bankers 
{mahiija'na) of India, and liave carried this tlrnracter all oyor 
India for their banking accounts. 

15. liiljetBlhani baa a laigc literature, about wliicli very little 
is known.* The gi-eator part of it conaints of bardie obroiiiclca 
but Marwilri liaa also a considerable poetical Hterature+ llo*^t 
of the MHi wari poets wrote in the Braj Ebakba form of Hindis 
which wlien so used is locally kiiOAVn as Piur^tiL Wjjcn poems 
were written in MarwarT itself the language waa called in contra¬ 
distinction piu^aL Gujaifiti has an old prietical literature 
dating from the fonrticnth centun^ a.u. The lirst, and still the 
mast ttdnurech poet waa Xarsirhlia 3Ie!ita (11. 1413), and l>efore 
his time there were writers on Sanskrit gram mar, poetics, etc. 
The Prakrit gniiiiiniiHan Hcmncandna flourished in the middle 
of the twelfth Century* He described the Xagara ApabliraTii?a, 
and thus it can be said of GiijarTuh and of Gujarati alone, that 
wo have an almost unbroken line of descent from the V'edio 
language down to the vernacniar of the piesent day. 

MJ. \\ e can now consider the tliree Aiftarf hinguagcs. The 
word ""Pahari'' means "of or bclougitig to the mounlaiuand 
IS used as a convenient name for the three groups of Indu-Ar^^aii 
vemaciilar languageH spoken in the lower mngcB of the Himalaya 

^ Ace^rding to Va'ni, .lASH. kv, pL i, ISIM, H-l fF., tli->*Li 

Bruhinjiss gave tWir immw Ut tlia nlphn^t. in A| Bimtirfl time ihc Xfigsra 
vrm used In ^riilwS, ^hich h elosu to Oujnrnc. Saebau'a Eng. tr., i, i:S. 

■ It ia worth noting in this pcmiiexLon i}mt OH .VlnrwSif in some Agrees 

with Kfl5jTiirl, «.g. in ngisnitiA-^ |H>sL|H3;iitPQit 

^ A Eiiirslio Diiid llk^toricfll Surve^v of Iieu Lately Jjoert Sal On foc^t ly 

the liorefomcnt of India, itmier clip Aij|icriiiiPaJi£nco of the Society of 

flongiiL It is in clintgo of Dr^ L, P. Tc^itPrl, who iiaa nlrcadv discovered a 
cmmbcr of imjwrtant works, S-M JASU. ariti (s.s.h l^JT. pp lU.'p f!'.. and reiioru 
AEid tttxLS puLlif^heil, wiwler Tessitori'fe tdiLcrship, by ttm ASB. 
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fiolu Nipfil in the eftst to BhndnLwali in the Going from 

enAt to west, tLieae three groups are EaMeni PaharT. C^^itrtd 
PiUiarf, and Weatef-ii Pahdfl. 

17. EtMUim PaftdTl is oocnmoiily called oi- ^ Xai- 

pall" by Europeans, but tliis name is hardly suitable, as it is not 
the prixieipal language of Nepal. In that State tlie priiicipali 
languages are Ti be to-Buriu an, the most iiuportant Ijeing Newarl, 
the uaiiie of %vhich is also derived from the word "Kepfil*^ 
Other names for Eastern Faban are “ Farbiitiyiior *'ihc liill 
language"'^ and “Khiis Kum’" or "the language of the Khas 
tribeWe shall shoi^tiy see that tiie last name is not in¬ 
appropriate. Easteiu Palinri being spoken in a mountainous 
country has ho doubt many dialeets. Into one of these, Falpa, 
spoken in Western Nepal, the Seraitipore missionaries made 
a veraion of the New' Testament, and os Nepal is independent 
territory to ivhicli Europeans liave little access, that is our one 
source of information concerning it* The standard dialect is 
that of the valley of KjLthmandj>, and in this there is a small 
printed Hteraturo, all modern.^ The dialect of Eastern Nepal 
has of kte yeara been adopbed by the inissionarLca of Darjiling 
as the standard for a grammar and for tiieir translations of the 
Bible* Eastern Paimri is vvritten and printed in the NAgaii 
chaiactei* 

18^ Central PalidH is the name of the language o£ the British 
Districts of Kumann and Garhwal and of the State of Garhwal* 
Ib has two main dialects, Kumainii and GarktvdiL A feiv 
l>ooks have of late j'ears heeu wTittcn in Kumauni and one or 
two in GarhwalL So far as I have seen, both these dialects are 
wTitten in the Nfigari chanicter. 

10. W€siep7^ Pahdrl is the iianie of the large number of con¬ 
nected dialects spoken in the hill country of which Simla, the 
summer headquarters of the Gove ram ent of India, is tho political 
centre. These dialects have no standard foriiip and beyond a few' 
folk-epics^ no literattirc. TIjc area over wdiieh they are spoken 

^ Eiut«m m an ind^p^i^clL^nt if of vmiy inacicrn origin, llie 

III lid Aryan migratjoa froin Eh* WufL inlo niitj from ther sixteenth 

oentnr>'Jk.D. The lAii^gd Itt atronifly intludnceil by the siirrouiidiDg Ttlrtto- 
Burnmn dialects, and has chsiigficl cna»L<lerah(y wllbin living mempry* It nppcaiB 
Efl have Hapersfided another Imiq.Aryan tang^ngv akin to the ^InithiU dLalect 
o! Biharl, now spoken uiuncdintcily to the fontli of XsjiftL A apotrimsn of th[s 
old dialect wm pqblislirecl by Cnntiuiy in 1 S 91 . It it n drama, on titled the 
Hat-ika 
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extends fromtheJaunsTir-Ba war tract oft Ha United Provincds.and 
tbence, in the Province of the Panjab, over the State of Sirinaur, 
the Simla Hills, Kulu, and the States of ^lai.nji and Carnbii, up to, 
in the west, the BJiodrawah Jagfr of Ktusuiir. It has nuriierous 
dialects, all ditFering considerably aiiiougst themselves, but never¬ 
theless possoasing many common features. We may take ns 
typical, ./itunsuri:. of Jaunsfir-Eawai-j Kiiifhall, the dialect 
spoken in tlic hills round Simla; JiTtiini, of Kiiju * and Cdnird/i, 
of Camh^ Western t'ahilri is wiittcn in the Takkarl or Tilkari 
alphabet, already inferred to ns the alphabet need for the Ptlgri 
dialect of Panjabi, It has most of the distid vantages of Landa, 
being very imperfectly supplied with signs for the vowels. 
Medial short vowels are usually altogctlicr omitted, and medial 
long vowels are represented by the cliamcters which are also 
used for initial vowels wliethor long or short. In the case of 
Cameall, the character has been supplied with the missing signs, 
and books have been printed in it that are us legible and csorrcct 
as anything in Nfigarl, 

20. It has long been recognlsMsd that all tlie PahAri languages 
are at the present day closely allied to RajastiiAni. and we have 
seen above that Central Pahari (to which wo may lidre odd Eastern 
Paliari) more nearly agrees with the eastern dialects of that 
language, espceialty with llLwati and Jaipurl, white Western 
Pnlmri agrees rather with Western liajastlmii!. W'e have also 
seen that the areas of Central Pahlri and W'estern Pahari together 
Coineido with the ancient SapAdalaksa. 1 shall now state what 
1 believe to be the origin of these languages,' The bulk of the 
agricultu ral population of the modem Sapadalak^ consists, in the 
west, of Kanets, and in the east, of inciiihers of tlie KJms tribc.- 
The Koiiets are divided into two clans, one called KhasiyA, which 
claims to be of pure, and the other called KAo( =^^0 or liftjpiit), 
wiiich admits that it is of impure birth. The ehiefa of tlie eounlty 
all claim to lie of Itfijput descent. We thus see that the whole of 


I T5ifl whole qiiMtiiHi is trerkiHl out {e d*tail in vdI. ix. pt. iv. of the Uil, 
clGaiin^ Vfilh Pnliirf. Jt U intpovaiLIe here tg give more thnn the geaaral nsultii 
oiv U Few of t bs l^rinei pal refTI jhm doaS nag the full jjftjof mfor to 

tho Tolutao of the LSI, 

* Cf. Cuniiinghsm, Archnlagienl Survey liv, las ff. j Tblietsoo, 

Oiith\ei q/* Adyfl* AVAflopra/Aj,. 2ttS : Atklnaao, Jtmaf'iyan /MMfirltO/tMt .VortA- 

/’roiineM qf ii, aag.Tp. s;.vsi, nad iiscloi; Sloio. tr. 

noUs to 4 3|7 J W, 4341 , pud intl^T. 
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Tiiocletii SajiAdfdakp is eitlier |>eap]ed witii, or ccntiins, umuy 
people w 1 1 0 CftI I themse Ives K i ms or K ] insiy That t lipase reprefseii t 
llie Xlin^aa, or Klia^iroa of tlic Maluibluvrata cannot be 

iioiibted. Like tbe Pi^icas, they were said to be descended froui 
Kalyapa, the founder of Kaimir. They are frecjiieutly iiientroned 
in the Rnjaiaratigini, ariil in the ILiliabliArata they are often 
referred to ns a people of the north-wcat, and even m clo^ly 
connected with the Khhnlraft and Pimeoa (vii, 399 ). They were 
AryatiH^ hut had fallen oiii:atde the Aryan pale of purity 
|viij,, 20 i )5 tbV The liarivaihiia ( 784 ^ 64 i 0 }, the Puranos, Tjiw- 
books, etc,i all agi-ee in placing them in the north-west.® Stein 
l l.c.) show's that in Kaljiana'a time their sent was, roughly, the 
valleys lying iinincdiatety to the south and west of the Pir 
Panic'Ll range, Ijetvveen the add die eourse of the Titastii on the 
west and Ka^UivaLa (the iiioderii Kishtwar) on the east. Thai 
they eventually spread eastwoixlB over the whole of SapadalakRa 
is shown by their existence there at the present day They iiiiist 
liave coiU|iiered and al^rl>ed the previous inhabkarita, who were 
probably non-Aryan Jliindas.’ In later years (alrout the sixtcontVi 
eenliiry A.rt) they advanced into Nepril, and there, mixing with 
the Tn;^tQ-Buruians and 3 liii.ujas wlioui they found there, Iwcame 
r.he Khas or ruling Irilje of that country,* 

21 . We have seen thabthese Kliaisas are, in Sanskrit literature, 
frequently associated with the PiificiiH. They must have spoken 
a language akin to tho Modern Pi^ea languages, for traces of the 
latter are readily found over the wliole Sapndalaksa tract, 
diinininhing in strength aa w*e go eastwards,'' The Cinrjaros, 
iiiodem Giijars, seem to have Hrst appeared in India about the 

* In tlie Bnlhmana (I, Tji, iti, tW ByiikilS, witll wbdni die 

Eire ossocitited hi M , viii, 114+ aresifll the jiftle, And 

wcirsypi^ers nf Afirih 

y* Cf. Viff^a Piii^fla (WilBOEi HuU), I, iii; Bhg. P., II, i\% ISj IK, XK, CH ; 
Mark. P., Ivii, M j Matiu, i, -i-i j BItamtAiiHtyBut&^tTA, srii, S2. 

■ CL Inu^eiial GozoiLeer of ImJia {lft07)+ 

^ Hodg^iton, "Orig-iri aeiU CLussiciciAtioii of tbo Military Tribes of Nepah " 
JA«SBj jL [JS3.1>Ji, j jT^ ; VjLCL5ittfiiirt.p '‘The THbcff, CIu-ufi, and Cft*tts of 
N^pdl/VJASH. Ixiii (ISSM), pt. i, ^IS a. E lAvi, U !, 25Tff.. 2t3I-7, 

271^ ft. : lu -18 And index. 

* Such are the tendenej lo drop an initial mipirate for to 

^teecme) t to disaspimtA eonaql^ (lUU lorr^AcU, brother]; Litnien .wnants 

[jfitcdp forjamdh. An Answer ? for medicina) ■ ta chAAge c to ft And 

j to i [tny$rc for good) % to uliADg« i lo a for khit^ m Gold ); to drop 

m«dlal r {kahJ for tarM, doing) ; to ^bhOgO n iibikht to x for to 

heArb or to A jtinui or £rrJA, a rhododendron) ; And nuoy othcrA. 
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liffch or sijtth cerituiv a.D.^ D. R. BEmndarkar has shown i\.cA 
thjit they ooeiipied S^ipTidubk^, TherQ they amalgatiiattcl with 
the Khask population that they found in mlu. In Western 
Sa[>nda]ak^ they Ijecauie the Riio sept of the but were 

not adinitted to equality of caste \x\ih the older Khasiyfi Kanets. 
Ill Eki^t Sapadalaksa tliey became altogether merged in the great 
lua-sH of the Khaa popuktioiu Tlieae Ouiyaraa were those who 
took to eultivatioTi, or tv ho adhered to their pastoral puieuitF. 
live fighting men, aa tvo have seen, became EajpfitA. Fi-ont 
Sapidalak^p Gurjams mignited to Mewiit.and thence fettled over 
liivsterii Riijputilnik In later years, under the pressure of 
Musalinan riile^ iiumy Hajpubs reinigrated to^ Sapadatak^a, and 
again settled there. In fact, tlicre ivas continual intercourse 
betTVeen Sapidalaksa and ErypiiUina," Finally, iV3 we have Reeiir 
Xepill ivaa eoiifjucred by people of the Klias tribe, wdio of courst- 
iiieludcd many of these Gurjaitv-RajpCils* In this ivay the close 
connexion betw^eeii tlie three Puhar! languages and Hiija^thani is 
fully explained. 

32. Finally, as shown by Y. Smith/ certain of the Giirjaras 
who had settled, in Eastern Ilajputriiiil again migrated towanis 
the north-west^ and invaded the Ikiijilb from the south-east, 
Tiiey left a iirie of colonists extending from Mew'Ai, up both sides 
of tlie Jamna valley* and thence, following the foot of the 
Hiiiviilnya, right up to the Indus. Where they iiave settled in 
the plain!! they have al>audofted their own language, and speak 
that of the surrounditig population, but as w^e enter the lower 
hilla we invavtably eoiiie upon a dialect loctvlly know^n as Gnjari. 
ill cacli cose thia Can be described as the language of the people 

® TotL iDtP(xluqtLatk+ Pliot, ofco,, n^quoud aboi'q, 

rtnd iiiitiM ; [bUbHon, fT. ; JflctsBn^ Oaztfiifr^ aa above, i, 4^^: 

V; Smith, Th€ oa above, .%:i ff. ; T1i4 0rttlioFB of HAjutbanl,^' J A, 

lt\ (lUUb ^!t, : I>. R. BliA^nilarfear, +^PoreE(fii Elouic^at# iq the Hlnda FoputaliuiC 
lA. 9s1 (lUU^, 7 IT 

* U iK vi-orth naLln^tkat the Kaja el IfarhwAl fllnima dcweCMt from Kanii^kii^ 

whq i^F sttid to have come to CiarbwAl from fJujarAt or Weatorn RnjputAt.A: 
Atkinaon^ op. cit,^ 4-1 Si* ^ 

* J have not eon£ider«il here the quostioii of Hajaflthaot and C^ujaratL 

Biijfitiit may woll have been oooqaered by Ciurjarn. tri^jea ocmin|^ from the norths 
wciL. Tho AVe.Htern ItajpOta hid tlicir centre of dixpcrsicn near Alt. Abfl, hut 
wfietlietr the f^urjarM of .Abft came frem tho cast or from tho west I cannot aav. 
All LbaL can bo said is tliafc the between Western Pahd)i and Western 

lUja^tMiU ia vej'ystTikmg. 

* In etc. , as above. 
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n^iirest the local Grijara^ but baldly H|HikeWr os if by fortigriei's. 
The farther ive go into the^ sp^irsvely populated hllb the more 
itidependetit do we find this OCijar dialect, and the it 
iuHuenecd by its suiTOiindiii;^. At kiigtli^ when vve get Into the 
wild liilUcoiintrj' of Bwht aind Kii^iinr, we tind the nuiiiad Gujfir^i 
(here calledGLijnr.s).^till pm^miii^tlieir origirinl pji^toml avocations 
and $til] speaking the deaceudant of the language that tiieir 
ancoatoi's brought with thetii from Mc^vnt, But this shows traces 
of its long journey^ It contains odd phiuses and idioms of the 
HindOstani of tlie Jauinh valky, wincit were picked up sn 
and carried to the distant hi!k of DardistAn. We tlins sec that 
there are two closaes of Gujar languages in the sub-Himalaya, 
There h first the mixed languages of tlie Gui^Jaius who conquered 
the Kha^s of ^apAdalak^v some of wdioni migrated later to 
^[eWttti and there is also tJie Ciiijuri of li^wafc and the Kasiuir 
liills, which IB the language carried by some of these laait bock to 
the Hinuilaya. 

23 . The preceding lutei mediate languages all lie to the ivcs^t 
of Hindi. To its coat, separating it from Biharip lies another 
Intermediate Jangtiage^ Eastern HimlL WhiJe the western 
Intermediate languages are^n the whole more nearly related to 
Hindi than to the Outer languages, only showiiig pronunent 
traces of the latter m we go farther from the centre of di.spcrsion. 
Eastern Hindi is a fairly uniforni iangnage whicli bears on its 
face clear marks of connexion both with the Midland and ivith the 
Outer languages. As 21 rule, we may say that 111 declension it 
agrees most closely with the Outer languages to its east. In the 
coiijugatEoii of tlie verb it is more colectic, sometimes showing 
forms connected with the Midland, and at other times other forms 
which arc t3"pical of the Outer liaiid.^ Eastern Hindi has tliree 
inain dialects, viz., Axmdhif which maj* be taken a$ the staiidard^ 
H[X)ken in Aiidh^ I, spoken m Bagh<}lkhand ; and CltnfU^- 

t/arkl^ spoken in ChnLHsgarlip i.c. the plain l^dng to the soutlueast 
of Biighelkhand and forming tlie upper basin of the .Mahiinadi 
River. A wad In is often called liai^Wrlrlf or the language of the 
Baiswar Raj puts, but this name proper!}^ Ijelougs to that form of 
Awadht which is spoken in the aouth-ivesb of the dialect area. 
Another name for Awadhi is from Ko^la, the ancient 

name of the country in which it is spoken. Aw'adlii and Bagheli 

■ Se&LSL vi, 2 flf. 
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iiiiiiJIy djrt'cr, anel foiiii pnittically one diulect, Cliattlsgarlij, 
winch IS isolated Ijy a range of inonntaiijii^ 13 more independeist, 
Eaatcnt Hindi is genetufcly written and always printed in tliC 
Xa^irl cliaractetj hut for Jess important or Jess formal documents 
the Kaitlil cliaratter is usually employed. Some of the oldest 
MSS, were also written in Kait hi. K:isteiii iffndi pcussesses 
a gieat literatnro* dating from at latest the tirteenth century. 
Tulu-Hi Dasa, the greatest poet of mediaeval India and nutlior of 
the so-called Hindi Karnayana, wiote in an old foi in oF Awndhi, 
and since his time Awadhi Jiaa i^een the dialect most employed for 
poetry dealing with tiie history of Hama, white the Braj BhakliA 
form of Hindi lias been i^sewed for poetry dedicated to Krsifja, 

24 . We now come to the Outer languages. Insides diftereuces 
in matbers of detail we may here diaw attention to one 
chameteristic in which they all agree in showing a marked 
contrast to the language of the Midland. Tina is, tliat while 
Etindi hoJi a grammar that is essentially jinalytic, the Outer 
languages are passing from that stage and arc now again 
becoming synthetic like their Sanskritic ancestors. It is true 
that in most of tliein the declension of noutis is stili analytiCj hnt 
in all, the conjugation of the verb, owing to the use of pronominal 
.suffixea^ is strongly syiitlietic. As regards tlie Intermediate 
languages, we may say that tlie ivcstern ones (Panjilbh Hiijnstlmnip 
Gujamti, and Palmri) agree in tins respect with tlie Midlamlp 
wliile Eastern Hindi agrees with the Outer languages^ 

Tlie Outer languages falJj. as shown in the list in § 3, into 
three groups. The drst^ or north-vvesterii group, consists of 
Lahiida and SiiiJhL J he character of both these languages is 
complicated by the fact that they are strongly inJluenced by the 
Modem Pj^ca krigoages lying immediately to their nortln 

2o. Lififuda IS the language of the Western Paiijnb, As 
expkiiud under the head of Panjabi, there is no distinct lx>uiidaiy 
Jiiie Vi»etween it and fuilindil, wliich, more even than elsewhere 
in India, insensibly mcige into each other, 74^ E. long. Ijcing 
taken as the ooiiventionul bound ary-line. The intiueiicc of 

M^xlcrn Pi^ma languages on Latiiula w ill Iw understood when we 
consider th.-it the country in which it is spoken includes the 
ancient land of Kekaya, imd that while the Prakrit grammarians 
extremely cotUnidsctory lists of the localities in which 
lai^aci Prakrit was s|K)ken, they all united in agreeing about one. 
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and only one, locaility—-Kc^bayiL* Lalmda in known hy several 
other iiaincSp auch as Punjabi, Jafki, Urci, and Umdirf. 

The vvord " I-ahiida"' lUelf. mcai3B " (stiii)-Betting ”, and hence 
'* the westAs applied to u langimge it is inei ely a conventional 
’abbreviation of the Panjabi Lahnde~dl boll, or “ tbe language of 
tl^e westspoken from the point of view of tbe Eastern Panjillii. 

Western Paiijnb!" bas the disadvantage of suggesting tliat 
LahEida is a dialect of I^anjabb wlicreas it is nothing of tlie mrL 
Jatkl '" means the language of tbe Jatt tribe, which is nunierous- 
in the central j>art of the Lahnnla tract; but I^bndii is spoken hy 
nnllions of people who are not JaJta, and millions of Jatts of the 
Esistern Paiijfib do not speak I^ilindfL ‘""Ucci,” the language of 
tbe town of IJee (Ueb or Ooch of the maps), is really another 
ikn^me for tbe M^ltiliil dialect of Tadindm '' Hindki/'' the laiignage 
Ilf the Hindus (i.e. noii-Patlnuis), Is the name given to Lulindfi in 
llie west of the lialindii tinct^ in whieb Mtistilmfin Pa^tO-speaking 
Pathiina also dwell. 

I^ihiid^ ba-^ four dialucts: a central, spoken in the country 
south of the Salt liangCj, and coiisidered us the stsndaiTi : 
a floutherji or Mdlhlnl, spoken m the country L-ound HfilUIn; 
zi north-eastern or Pothttyiclr spoken in tbe eaatcrii and westeru 
Salt Kangp and to the iiurtli as far as the borders of Ka^iuiis 
ami a north-western or/>Anif7*r, spoken in tbe central Stdt Range 
and nuitbwards up to the northem extremity of tbe District of 
H:iKan1, wlicrc it meets Sina. Both f^ina and KSkSUdri are Modern 
i^^Aca languages. 

Beyond ballad and other folk-songs Ijalmdi"! lias no literature. 

Its proper written cluiractcr is the I^i^da or '"clipped ” ciiaracter 

mentioued iii connexion with Panjabb but, owing to its illegibility, 

this i-H Ijcing sn|]ersyded by the Persian, or, amongst Europeans, 

hv tbe Koijian character. 

* 

*20. the language of Sindh^ the country on each side 

of the River Indus, commencing about lat 29“ X. and stretching 
tbeiicc down to the sea. In the north it nierges into Dibnda, to 
which it is clofjcly related. Sindh incbided the ancient Vmcada 
country* atid Praki-it graTnnmrlati.s recorded the existence of Ix^tb 
II Vnicada Apabhrathsa and a Vificacla Pnimcl.*^ Sind hi liaji dve 
ri^ 4 !ogtni?ed dialect*^, Ldrl, Tint ml f. and KtUThT^ 

* UrieUrtJli, livi* 75^, 

^ pi wild, Pr. lir., -27, liriorwa, 47. 
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Tlie fimi is spoken ht Oetitrdl Smdli. It is tlic Htnndnrd dislect, 
<i»ul that umployvi.1 tit literaltire, Siraikl rs merety a Torni of 
V^icoli ttnd is no real dialect. The only ditHirsnce consists in its 
pi-otumciation be ini' tnoru clearly articulated and in Hli|;bt 
variAliotis of vocabulary. In Sindlii tlie wnrd " Sir* " incatis ttie 
■'bead” of anytliiiij;, and “Sitaikl" hence comes to mean 
*• up-stream’*, or *' iiortbern'* from the point of view of the lAir'', 
<*r f/ower .Situlb. Siraiki is considered by fsindbls to be the 
purest form of the laiiguut'e,oi%asnlocal proverb aiys, “a learned 
man of the LRr“ is an ox in the Siro.” In this coiiitcxion it must 
Is- reinernbered timt, na a name of a locality, " the SirO" or 
*■ up-stream eountiy ” is a relative Lemi, and that iU meaning 
varies according to tbe locality of the speaker. The lower down 
tlie Indus u limit lives, the larger tbe extent of the Sir6, nod, from 
the point of view of mi inliabitaiitof the Lut^.tho tefiii practicolly 
iiicbides alao the Viedtd, or Ctiiti-al Sindh. Ijirj is the language 
of the fjir’' already iiieiitloncd, and is considered to lie rude and 
nneontb, but it retains many old foriiis, and displays one important 
featui'e of the Modern Pisnea langimges—ihe disaspiration of 
noiiaut consonants—which no longer exists in VicMh Tbarolj 
and Kacchi are Ijoth mixed dialects, '['he former is spoken in the 
'J]iar“, Or desert, of Sindh, which forin-M the jxiliLical boundai'y 
Injta-een that province and the ManvAr country. It is a transition 
form of speech representing Siiidii] shading off into Itiijiwthani’ 
M/irwiiri. Kacchf, on tile other liand, in a mixture of SimJlil 
and Giijaniti. spoken in Kacch. Siiidhi has received very liltie 
liteiary cultivation, and few books have lieeti written in iL Its 
profwr alplialjct w Linda, wbicH. as nsitaJ, varies from place to 
place,ami is hardly legible. The Ciurrmikh] and Xagari cbaractci's 
are also employed, Itut the Persian alphabet, with several aihlitional 
lettefN for sounds peculiar to the laiigiiagc, is the one iu general iiat-. 

37. .Soiitli of the Kitcchl dialect of Sind hi the Oiit<: r band 
of the fiidu-Aryan vcrnnculara is broken by Chijarati. Although 
Gujarati is one of the Intermediate languages, it bears, more 
especially in its northern forms. numi-rouH traces of the old Outer 
language once spoken in Gujarat before it was occupied from tim 
Midland.* .South of Giijaifitl we come to the Koulhcrn Outer 

* Sdeh ora. e.g. cbe exifiteoM cf a lineal a, Huindetl like the a in “ all [}jo 
chaoi^ of ai ma; of ^ 14 C, arwl of c to 4; Ihu frocliiont Coafiuioii between iloiitaU 
ami eemhrnhi an obliqiio case ift A; ami a tuiel ]:taniei|i1e Iwnieii tiilh Iho 
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liingunffo, MamOii. tlje great daughter of Malinrjlstrr Traki-it. 
^fariitlil covers, the tiortb of the Deccnii plateau nod the atrip of 
country between the Ghilts nod the Arnbiuo Sen, It [9 also the 
language of Beiur, the nuejent Viilnrbbn, nnd of a good portion 
of the cotiiiiiy to its. east. It stretches ncross tlie middle of the 
Central Provinces, nntl, in n. very corrupt form, occupies most of 
tlie State of Bostar, wheie it merges ioto OriyA througli the 
Bhntri dialect of that laoguage. To its south it has Dravidiim 
languages, and to it* north, lo order from west to east. GiijartitT, 
RAjasthilni, Hindi, nod Eastern Hindi. The liint three are 
connected with the Midland, and ^loi'Athi docs not merge into 
them, a sharp border-line existing everywhere between the two 
forms of speech. In tlie cost it shows several points of agreement 
witli the neighbonring Clinttisgarhi dialect of Ea.stcrn Hindi, 
while it ftliades olT gradually into Oriyii, the former of which is 
closely related to. while the latter is actually a nietuber of, the 
Outer band. 

2ft. .Marathi him three main dialects. The standard dialect, 
commonly called DeM ManUlil, is spoken in its greatest purity 
in the country round Puna. Varieties of this ore spoken in the 
Northern and Central Kobkan, and are hence often tailed 
Koiikarji, but the true KfttU-uttl, spoken in the Southern Ktijlkaij 
in the country near Goa, is a dialect quite diflerent from these. 
The third dialect is the Maiuthi of Berar and the Central 
Provinces, whicli diffcps from tiie standai'd chieJiy in matters 
of pronunciation. Httihi is a inongi-el mixture of Mnrfithi and 
Ora vidian tongues sp<jken in Bastar. Marathi is usually wTitten 
and printed in the ffagari diaracter, a inodificutiou of whicli, 
known as trMI or " twisted ", and itivcnted by Bfilaji Avaji,^ 
Secietary to the famous Sivaji (102i—is used by some for 
current correepondeuceh Ihe Kan arose alphabet is generally 
Liiiplo^ed foi writing Koiikani, but amongat the nutneAsus native 
Chiistians who speak that dialect the Human character is often 
used. JIarathi has a copious literature, and luaiiy poetical works 
of great value are written in It. As Ecamee (Cp! Gr,. I, 3S) says, 
it is one of those languages which may be called playful. 
It deliglits iti all sorts of jingling formations, and ha.s struck out 
a larger ijuantity of secoiidaiy and teitiaiy words, diniinutivcs 
and the like, than any of the cognate languages, Coinjmred 
' ftea B, A, lA. Jiniv tlSHJTi), 37, 
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wiUi thq mnalytieftl HiuJi, the synthetic MamUu hm a rather 
complicated graniiiiatical eysteui, and in this and other respects 
Hindi bears to Murritlu nmeli the same relation lhat. in Europe, 
Englisli bears to Gernmin In one iniportaiit parlicular Marat hi 
diHcrs from all other Indo-Arj^an vernaciibni. It retains many 
traces of tho ancient Vedic tone-accentajiere converted into vi'eak 
stress-accents; while the pronunciation of ntost of the other 
langimgoft is based on a iiew system of stress-accentif fnlling, us 
far as possible, on the antepeiiultimale of each wwd.^ 

Ck^mlng to the Easteni Uiy>up of lljie Outer languages, 
the first that w'c have to deni wdtfi is liiharU This in spoken 
over a considerable area, including nearly the whole of tlie Bihar 
and CutiA Jvagpiir ProvineeSj as svell ns tfie eastern part of the 
United Provinces of Agra ami Andh. 'I'he eastern boimdiiry 
may be taken as the River iMnhfuianda in the District of Puraniya 
(Purziia of tlie maps), and in the west it extends to Benares and 
beyond. Its northern l>oundary is tfie I]imrilu3^a and its southern 
the northern border of the district of SiTivhabItrniii (Hinghbbum) 
in Cutia Xftgpur. In the centre of the Bilmii urea lie the 
districts of Patna and Gaya, Avhich together roughly correspond 
to the ancient kingdom of Magadlm, and we may here note that 
Bihari still shows the two most ini|>oitant chametcristks of 
Miigadhl Piakrit* 

rid* Biharl hns three main dfalecUs—Maithill, Magahh and 
Bhojpnrh MaitMll or rmc/FW^id, the language of the ancient 
-Mkhil/i and of the iiio<lem Tirhut, is spoken over the greater 
part of Xoftli Biliar, its standtnxi foi in being that of tbe nortli 

’ ^MMi ** The InJo'l^eruidFiiic Ac«iit in t bill AH. l&ltJ, ff. 

- Thojie iLH? the of f to nfitl tliu lermictmioEi i of the li^minalivE of 

|tk mt thfl Jirctfeiit Uny, iis in vjirJably for bolTi i and 

ihou^li in mtulntii ibo pronTHicfntiDu *, not Tho eiiaii^o of proimiicia- 

tSon in duo lo imlitictlt roetsojif^ Sco e/ 7^. In Hiq 

^-Eound if) mctincfl. In Old HMrl r*«etry, ^fthen, for mi.rrical rtJiLhonR^ it ih 
te lon^hon the liianl vowol of iha nommaiive singular, thiit lit <|i>ui]: hy 
nmkinjf tho word cud m f. ThuM VidySjjati Tliakkun (a.o. 1400^ hoA nnani for 
lurjunm, ptira^ for /Mfrf for dhlr^ for dAir^ni, Qfid hundmiH uf 

Other**, Whsob trill be fotind ill any edition of ibr^ poet’ii worku, hi IlitHli poetry 
Aiieli wordi^ would eoil ill wU^ not in f. The Okl EuLcru Hindi ntTulaal 
cortwfiondin^ id Ardhamug^ld Prakrit, ocouptai nu intortncdjjtic p««itioil^ aiul 
tL.K-*T^ both il' (for uid anil OM in fnr jMirtiwroA, and [fjtf JwjiwnnA. 

tt should bd noted ibut boEh tlic^ i l-tid ji tenujnAtLOUH are UADd inrliiSoreiitly Ijoth 
for the nnmLnatLve irjtl for Ehe accuuthv, lhUr< fullowingr Xho ciJinii]kle of 
A|wbhnidiHap In which (Ptmchel^ rfrr Sftrathtltj p. "247 J the 

aoeu^rivc hju the aam* fonil Ebo nominulive^ 
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of the district of Oarbhai'ijjii, mid hcH n siiinll literAtiirv jifoiiig 
iMck to the firteeiith century. Miujnhl 19 the dialect of tlio 
districLy of Patna and Gayii and the neighboiiriiocxl, mid oImo 
extends south over tJie iiortherii plateau of Cutia Xagpur, It in 
the modern representative of the aticierit ^lagadhl Prakrit, the 
Irm^juage of ancient Magadha,' It cbaely reseiinblea Maithiij 
Imth in gmiijinar and vocahiihiry, hut lias no fornml litenitiim 
Maithill ami Magiilij have a most complex verb, the eonjiioation 
of whieh i« determined not only hy the subject, but also by the 
{letHoiJ and degree of honour of lijo object fi/u>jjniri ^ d itti^rK 
considerably from Malthili and MagnhJ. It m spoken iu Llie 
western purthjii of the Biliail area niid aiflo covers the southern 
plateiii) of f.utiii Nagpur, [t has al>aiidoncd the cxinjngAtional 
complexities of the other two dialects and m a simple, direct 
form of speech, Those differences of dialect ctirrtjsijond li> I'thnic 
ditferenees, MaithJit is the hitignagc of a people under tlie 
ilotninatioii of a jxjwerful sept of Itnlhiiians, M'ho lay great stre.ss 
on eereiiioninJ purity. According to the proverb, three TiraliiiliH 
(or Maithil) Bmhiimtis wil] have thirteen cooking places, w 
particular are they to avoid pollution of Ihcir foo(l 'rirlifit is 
one of the inoftt coiigestwl parts of British India, the inliabitimts 
of which have little intercourae with the outer w'otlcL .Ifagndha 
is the country of tlie lhi.bliAn.4, admittedly de.'fceiidcd fi'oiii ontcosto 
Briihmmjs (probably Buddhists), and lies on Iho bigliwav bdwoeii 
Upper imJia and tho fertile plains of Bengal. It fomis the 
pohtiMl giute of the Utter province, lias sutrered many disastrous 
invasions from Miisalinari armies, and has long lost Uie spiritual 
inipi^ss given to it liy the Kuddim. Its peasantry, oppressed for 
eenturics, is illiterate and unenterprising, Bhojpuris, on the 
contrary, are a longboncd staU-art fighting race, whose mernbrns 
have spread all over India as mercenory troops or in similar 
piinmita. Thoy are tho fighting men of Sasiern India, and tl.eir 
dialect IS a handy, if rt^ugh, article, made for current nee. and nnt 
hanipared by gfaTOmatical subtil ties. 


lirtweLm!'" 1^’ wnisiderwl Ihjir, there na cuimexEaii 

I am uosble ta vibli him on this (Mint. 

I« V^f^l "';*'**’* <*' ttMiimr. on the JMOthetn 

Uan^ tl,e teui,^ i« the iJi.tricl of ShatMtbari. For the histarv of Bl.Cjtmr and 

(I W)6Js m. For An of iha uKAmoter of ths Bhojt.urffl, h 4 k ik 
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\M. Tbr^g written characters ar^ iti use in Bihur, Kaitlil in 
ill nnivftrsia^ eiiiploj^iiient by everyone except Muithil H^bniunn. 
Ilk its i4!i0 it elosBly ccnTc?tpi>iKJii to Qiir Hcripfc 1 1 mid, wiiile Xiivari 
iii u^ied for prlnt'ed books. Maithil firuliinans Uave it special 
eliarocber of tlieir own, eloaely allied to that of the neijjhbourin^ 
fiecigali. 

*12. Oijrl, or is the lan^nii^e of IJrisiuip oi-, an 

iiiitives of India call it, Odm or Utkala, It ia bounded on the 
east by lUo sea, and in other directions somewhat extends l>eyoiid 
the borders of that province. It varies slitfhtly from placu to 
pEivce, hilt has no i‘ccogtiij!Cfi dialectic fortiiSn except that in l}je 
south-west tliere is a mixture of Oriya, MaratViip iiEid J>raviiJiaii 
forms of Hpeecli wiiicVi is called lihidin, throU|Th which OriyiV 
merges into Marfithi. Driya lias a fairl}^ Urge literatiirep inaiidy 
devoted to the woi^ship of Kr^na. It has a written character of 
its own. described in the chapter on alpiialx^ts. 

33. liejigtili ^ is the language of Bengal proper^ i.e. of Uie 
iiangetic Delta and of the countiy immediately to its north ami 
eiist. It has a large literature dating fniHii ilie foiirtcetitli 
eentiiry ^ A D., whicli has been spoilt, stiiCe tllC COinaieTioenient of 
the ninetecni}] century, by a fashion of boi rt>wing Sanskrit words 
ill order to euricli it*! vi>cabulriry% to an extent that can hardly 
conceived by one not familiar witVi the language. A page of 
It Betigali hook of the early nineteenth century so far as its 
vocabulary is concerned^ almost pure Sanskrit^ disguised to 
acert^iin extent by modani terininatioEis and also by an a]ptial>eL 
dkfFering from the familiar Nagarl, In this way the literary 
tongue is nutte dilFerent from the ordinary speech of gonerul 
coTiveraattoh. Tiiere are three matii furms of the colloquial 
language^ ii w^estern, a northerly and an eostorin each with 
tiumerons local varieties. As the literary language can scarcely 
be said to be founded on the colIoHi^uial, tliere is no literary fonii 
of the coliucjuial to give a steadying impiil.^^e and preveiit tlit- 
dasion into numoroua suh-clialeet^ llie standard form of the 
vvestern dialect is that .spoken round Ilugll (llooghly). The 
narthern dialect is spoken in the country north of the Ganges, 
and liaa no special standard, it is a curious fact that it agrees 

^ Tliia kft Eaji^hjili ward, detiveil Item. Baa§f4Ll TUe IndL&n Daiii« In 
Bd^laor BojagabhA^ 

“ Sm DittSi Ceindnt Scht ^ Btn^H Lttn^a^E tiitd Li^craim, CjilciittA^ 

1911. 
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ill some respects witK tbe cognate OriyA, ivl.irli is separated from 
it by tlie whole width of Western BengaL The standard of the 
euitcrn dialect is the form of Ik-iigali spoken in the neigh bon rhoud 
of JJhnka (Dacca), hut St varies very widely from place to place. 
One wcll-niarkeil variety is spoken in the west end of the Aiksam 
Valley and in the adjoining parts of Nortliern Beiisal, and is 
eoinitionly known as Rai^gpuri, from the town an.] (liKtrict of 
Raiigpur. Another variety, spoken in the neighbourhood of 
Chittagong, has developed so many pecniiarities of promuiciatioii 
that It IS almost a new language, Bengali agrees with llAgadhi 
l>r!ikrit in changing every t to i. Old Bengali poetry also fre- 
fjiiently retains the MagadhI Prakrit nominative in e, as‘in 
for ntiyam for ««yamTni, nn iUk^aril for niHkMnynm, 

and so on.‘ and traces of tins termination are visible in the ptvjse 
of ilie present day, Bengali hirs n written eiiaracter of its own. 
allied to Xagari. which is dcscrilied in the chapter on alpliabets. 
Here it will sufficieiit to say that, wliilu it is adniirably 
adapted. like Xagari, for spelling all the borrowed Sanskrit iioi-da 
of the literary language, it can only represent certain of the 
sounds of the spoken language ly tho most cUim.sv peri pi i rases. 
Ihus, It has to represent tlie sound of mi by writing Hm. as the 
otter convsponding to the of Xfigaii is confounded in the 
literary language with 6a. 


M. Aeeftinose, ur, a, its speakers call it. ^lyamfi/a. r„ the 
Indo-Aryan language of the Assam Valley, in which‘there are 
also several Tiboto-Biirman languages sjmken by tribes who have 
not yet acceptad Hinduism. We may trace Mftgadhi Prakrit fmnt 
Magadha ,n tln^ee lines. To the south it has Wome Oriva, to the 
soiitluea-st it has tjecouie first Western and then Easte;.: Bengali, 
and to the cast it has become Hrst Bengali and then Assan^se. 
Although closely related to Bengali. AsHaniose. owing to its 
.soioted position, and to ilie presence of Tibeto-Biirinaii influence, 
has struck out on lines of its own. and differs from Bengali, Iwth 
III graimiiar and pronunciation. It has aI,so a good literature, 
speciat y strong n. hislorical works. It has no true dialects, and 
Its wntton character is the same as that of Bengali, with some 
u^ful addaions for representing sounds unpTOvided for bv that 
alphabet m its own home. Under the guidance of the Earlier 
Christian missionaries, A.ssamese aetjuired » «yatem of spelling 

> Such word* can W feund on orery p^t, of OBg. poeity. 
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nliieh is much mpre phonetic Uian tliat of TJcn^Ii, but of late 
years the revival of the study of Sfluskrit has promoted a nttni u 
to the uiiphonetic spelling and to the abuse of Sanskrit liorjoMed 
terms wliich ha^ done so much harm to the Bengali literary 
dialect, 

35. W e now come to the DutiH^ or I^iAtai languages. 

I liave given iheni the latter name because they arc spoken in 
w hat the original nidus of the PiJ^Acas of Sanskrit liteiatiire. 
The alternative iianie. '^Diirdie/' is also given as more convenient, 
aT]fl as having beep used by previous wi-itei-s (see LSI. viii, 
ii, p 1). Pi^as usually appear in Sanskrit litei^atiire as demons, 
but the name also represents an old tribe Inhabiting the extreme 
nortli-west of liidia.^ Fi’om this tqnntry as a nidus they travelled 
down the Indus - and across the nortti of tlujariit Into the hill 
country of Central India. If the rndo-Aryan v^trnaculars are 
any test^ they not only found their way down the w^est coast of 
Inditi as far as the Southern K6ijkaii^ but also eovered a great 
part of the Panjiib and the lower ranges of the Hiinalaya up to 
the bordei-s of Nepitl.® 

A form of Prakrit spoken by I’iiliicaa is recorcied by Hindu 
gramrimmiis under the name of Pal^ci. Koiimv <l.c.) maintains 
that tliiB language^ wliieli w’as used for liteiuture and wan 
descril>ed by Hemaca tails, wan the language of the PisTieos of 
Central India.* ]hit it does not follow ti^at this PiMiea Pnikiit 
was identical with the language oiiginnlly !^jM>keii by the i"i,^icas 

^ ^ ^ ' JUAi*. Um, 2e.j K: TA? 

imiin, IiitroJuctioil; ihc 

iti /iir^ Viihfim it III J}, i:*S ff. ; on tho ochiir Ipiiiifl, K^jnnir, 

"'Tiisj Hninfr of ]^aip£iH'I.ZUM ii. liiv, 11" IF., maiiitama eIiaE Pmkril was 

nn Artan Iaii|,n]ag« m riijckeii by Drflvlrtihna of OnliwI India, 'Hi.e wFmlc 
ia iliacuiLW hi lirL^rrari, ^ IVii^-i, wnil Modern Fni^rl/* 

Ixvi, -lU JT. PiLsaci Fnkrit anil the Pftli of the HnthihiBt scrEplnres lukva rnuvli in 
vemmnii, ami iiiy ovrn opinion ia thnl the letter wna oH^nany a kind of liteiary 
on Mugw^lhl rrAkrit, w tiicli devtrlopeil in the prvaL uii|vvE>iiy 
ef THk.^iHblA. KitilAtrcl in the hcfirr of Kf^kuya, the niddsf of the foraicr. Its 
dev«|n|>ment is euotly parwlleliHt by that of litonuy HifislT, the originAl homt- of 
which WAS Hath]p hilt which took !t8 {ireseiit form in fionAr^fl far to the EmI. See 
Illy '* Home of ylibrary Pali ^ in J?. f*V /ihu^trhirJtar IVmai’. 117 If, 

“ Cf. tlie Kfrike>-a ami Vri^U Pnimei I'nikritA nf the Inrlus WHev iPv^chvL 

IV, <:r..i£7h 

* XllXIti. Jxvk Tdi 77. 

^ He is, however, eoiUmdietcii by MarkfliidfivA, lix, a, m wliich iOme woriiH Are 
noted fmm ihs hdiatkAtlnl, the Work eilUppcMfd te W Ho, auLlioritya 4 a xamptcA 
of K^kAya-jiALflioiki, Le. of the pAiikic] of North-Wentem Ciidift. 
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of the iiortU'WeiiL The Hih^a Prakrit of HeniaratidrA is a ptirejy 
liiili&ri Uiigizago, although differcntiAied from other Piakrii^ hy 
miporiasit pcciilkritk^ thut Htill Kiirvive in the Modern 

^he north-west ^ ami it krjiiite possible^ iiny proimhle^ 
that tl»e Piinms in tJie eoiirso of tlieSr Joiirnej" to Central lridi:i 
loa^t those peciilinritie!^ of their lang^iago whicli W'ore eE^aentinlly 
noii-Iodian^ and vvJiith are below ekssfal as Brim inn or Biimsaski. 
wlijJe roUimng tho^ pccuikHUes by whkli Fi^ca FVnkrit ts IlO^V 
known. 

liU. Tlie Mfxierii Fisftca languages are not purely liidiiiTi^ 
They have aeveraj typical phonetic rules whicli markedly 
differentiate them from Indo-Ai'yan vernaciilsii^^ Again, while 
in other rcsjwcSs they are generally in agreement witli the 
Indo-Aryaii %*ernaeulars^ they occiLsionaily present Braniau 
ehametcristiea,* Indeed, so striking are some of these that 
Koiioa^J considers that one of theae languages, Basgali; is the 
modern representative of an Brnninn language, the oldest traces 
of wliieh ai'e found in tlie names of the ^fitaiii chiefs and other 
chieftains known from ouneiforrn inHeri|ttiona “ In oonsideratinii 
of the fact that some Branian cliaracteri.Htics are wafitJrig in all of 
tlietn,* my own opinion is that the Modern Piiaca fumi a group 
of laiignages neither purely nor purely Indian, and that 

they prolmijly left the [mreni Aryan stem after the Inilo-Avyan 
languages^ but lie fore all tlie typicid Ei-aulan cbaraetei istics tJiat 
we meet in the Avesta had developed, ll. C, Blmndarkar s 
opiuion, though diflerently expressed, is iniieli to the same ettett- 
He says,* '^perhaps this^Pais^i Prakrit 1 was the language of au 
Aryan triIsa ihat had remained longer in tlie original seat of the 
race , . . and emigrated to India at a very late period atid 
setbled on the borders. Or it might be that the tiil>e came to 

' Such are the verj un [naimi oi tli* loiter r; itm change of 

4 m tnd Mm to i and i. ™|»i, ti ush, of mr^cl im to n emj of I to/or i- ? the not 
ildroviiicnt retention af int«r%ocAlio coiiFPOTiant* BTHh hArcloniag of wjnBDt COD^ 
(toriaotft- a woak of the dltffjn-nee cereiamk mnd dentak : Uie 

tend^cr to Liiurete a liiml surd ; the frei^UEint |ia1amliiAUotl of gnttunLU. 
cftretKrmb, regtihir retooiion of b short vowel iMfore 

a Bi Funimoil double tronsoDaiit. 

* ag. the treatmaiiti of ibe vowels ; the non-tlevelonmerit of mrehral letters ; 
the r^rewi^votion of nu moron* caoMoiimHUl com|™niiB ; iho oLmnee of tf t* /, of 
dr to < end of fk (iij to c. 

* *IRA8, mil, 1 differ Imrs, see tb. 1115, 

Oi g. tlie Avoii la obenge of to eof] the pruHorTBtiaq of il. 

* WilMfri Phiivio&ktd LfcittrtM oji SnnMi oPbd /*c Drrittd M. 
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Icidia along with the othci?. hut living in the (iioimtiiiHoiiK 
countrks on the larder in a state of inde iiiclependeace, it 
developed peeuliaiitica of pronunciation . . , Since tiiicJer tliin 
Ruppositioii they could not have come into vei-j clcwse contact witli 
their more eiviliy^d brethren of the jtlfliijs, tiieir language dici not 
undergo tliosc phonetic inudificiitioiiif wliicli Sanskrit underwent " 
in hecoiniiig Prakrit. Finally, the fact tii.iit Modern PJ^irn agrees 
in certain points with ralculi Innguagea' tends to show that tJjo 
apeukcra entered their present scats, not from the plains of India, 
hut directly from the Pnioira,^ wlitle tiie speakers of tlie larjat 
ancient forms of true Indo-Aryan entered tin-plairiH of India fi'oiu 
the west. Jf this is the case, liiey formed a iviivo of Arvan 
iininigration distinct from that of the niaiit bod^v 

137. finder tiie shadow of the llindti-kiis lie the two Miifdl 
chieftainships of Kniiza and Xagai’. Their inhahitaiits luivt- a 
luiigtingc of their own, which is not Aryan, mid which has not yet 
been connected with opiy other language fAJiiily. This language, 
or nil old form of it, must once have Ijceii s^Kiken over tlie whole 
.Modern Pi^ica area and also in the west of RaltistHT), udjiu'c 
a Til>etodJiirjnan Itniguuge is now sjwkeu. Thin non-Aryan 
language is called Jlunianski, the Hoori-shki of Iliddulph, jind liie 
Klinjnmi of Leitner. Stray woids fiTom its vocabulary can lie 
found in nearly all the Modern Pi^aca languages. Thus, ethiaii’, 
the Burmese word for "iron", is iistfd in every .Modern Pifeea 
language except KiiSmiri. and iahtn. an a.-is, ittJ, a cat, bi'ihy, 
a bird, appear in Sina under the forms of iukrni, btUi, and hnntf 
respectively. It is probably owing to the iiiHuence of this 
language that we find the pecnliai- treatment of the letter r in * 
Modern Pishca {cf. § 287). In all these languages it shows 
a iGtnarkable tendency to become a palatal hutci ,* Tliis tondehey 
cannot be considered as original in Modern Pi^aca itself, for it fa 
not coniUted to it alotn', and is really typienl, not of any group of 
mutualiy related Jangnages, but rulher of a tract- of country, 
i.e. the whole of the Mt>dam PiSata area and also of the 
immediately adjoining Ballistan* for in the 'J’ibeto-Burman 
BaitI the same change occurs, tliougli it docs not appear in otiior 
Tilicto-Htmtmn dialects more to tlie east, such os Purik or 


* Pi*^ca 130 . 
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[vidakhL^ Hoth Tibeto-Biirmmi Baltl and the Aryan Modern 
riniuML iniiBit therefore have Ixirrowed thw ]>eculiarity from 
a coiiuiion aotiree, and that can only have Ix'en their predecc^ora 
in the country’'. It is impossible to point out instances of sticli 
a cliange in Burusaaki itself, as there la no other known language 
with which comparison can be made. It is an isolated language, 
with no known relative. 

•JH, Ihe speakers of Modern Pi^ca inliahit the wild mountain 
country lying bet ween t!ic Kabul Kiver and the lower ranges 
o£ the north-western Ditiialiiya on tlie south, and the HiridiVkuif 
and the Mustn-y Range on the north. They fall into three 
groups, the Ku6r, KhowAr, and the Dard. .Muiit of the speakers 
of the languages of the A'd^r Stroup dwell in the wild and 
inhospitable country of Kuftristiln, which is not within the sphere 
of iiiHnence of British India, being subject to tbe Aitiir of 
Af-yanistTiti. t)ur knowledge of them is thereforo liiaitcd. We 
know BnA/ali Ijcst, as a gootl grain mar has been W'ritlcn by 
Davidson, and we have a dictioimry by Konow. The spenkei-s 
dwell in the Ba%al Valley of KatiristAii. South of them live Ibo 
W'al Kftfifs, who sficak ir«i-ciid, which is closely related to 
Basgnif. IVron, also called/Veruft or Tloaf-twi, is spoken by 
the Presuiis who live iti nn inaccessible valley to the w’est of 
Basgali, and differs considerably from it. The siicakera are ijuite 
Unapproachable, and the entii'c body of information couceruing it 
is based on the language of one Presun nhepherd who was enticed 
from the wilds of his native valley to Citrai for ihe purpmtcH of 
the Linguistic Survey of ln<lia. Vevoii, as its position suggests, 
possesses more Eronian peculiarities than the othcis, such ^ the 
freqtieiit change of rf to / ; but on the other band, it sometimes 
agiccs in phonetic details with the Dard group where the other 
KfiHr languages differ from it,* Regarding Ajf4-««d, or the 
language of the « Bare ^louiitaiii ", nothing is knowui except the 
name and its meaniiig, together with the fact that it is spoken to 
the south-west of the Presun country. PaM. a name whicli is 
possihiy derived from “ Pi^aca” is the speech of the Deligfiiw of 
f^ayiiiAn, and of the country to the east of it as far as the River 

' LSI. II, i, .il, Itteshly pmnllirl llkst, I bjiTe Ijeen Bble to £hd in Sn OricntsI 
Lingungc in t}i« Cliinste saunti, wliinli in SoutWn .Mandarin i» pmnouuoMi like an 

Kn^rlLib n but in Petite fu f itiUK 

' ULg-, tjjfl Ml^miion of m tinul hufrl, the chltngv of to KDiJ thu elinion of 
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Kunar. It ia alao C!il]i^ riii^tiiniir or Deligaiii. It Iin 3 two will- 
miirkeJ diakcta, nii eastom atid a weftteni. In tiie eiiaterii dialect 
^ IS always changed to a change which also oceura ijot only in 
the neiglibouring diakcts of Elie Emniaii Pait6, but also in the. 
Cftidi dialect of W'caterii Puhari. Tiraiu k the language of 
people who once inhabited the Tirnh country, but who. in 
comparatively modern times, inigmted to Xingnahar, both in 
Afyanktan, All that we hno^v of it is a short vocabuiary by 
Leech.’ or Gawar-Hpcecli, is the latigtiage of tiie 

Oaware, a tribe living in the Narsmt country, at liie junction of 
tile Bengal and Citml Hivera. Kuhistl is the language of the 
Kala^iii Katira, who live in the D&ab between the same two rivers. 
OaiYur-bati anti KalftM are iiotb spoken in territory within the 
apliere of British infinence, and ire have more iiiforiiiation about 
them than about most of tlie otlicr Katir languages. Biddulpii * 
lias given a vocabulary of Gawar-bati under tlie name of Ntirijmti. 
and J^eitiler's Dartliiitan is largely taken up with information 
about Kala^ All the KaBr language.^ are strongly influenced 
by the neighbouring Pfwta’ I'uAii, the most southern memlier of 
tile group, also ahows traces of tlie intluonce of the Indo-Aryan 
languages of tiie Western Pan jab, and Kalasa, on tlie other Lund, 
is, as migiit be expected. inUiietieed by KliOwAr, tiie language 
regarding which we now proceeti to speak. ** 

39. the language of the Klin or Ko tribe, oecupie.s 
a lingnistic position midway between the KfiHr and the Bard 
group of the Modem J^jitaca Janguage.s.* It is the language of 
Upper Cjiti'al and of a part of Vitslu, and is also called VHt'uli 
or Cltirtiri, Being spoken in a tract under the British sphere 
of intluence, we liave a fair amount of information concerning it. 
There is a great deal about It in Lcitner's DiH'diitttin, under the 
name of '' Arjiyia .and we have graminars by Biddulpih (UV'iies 
of ihf Ifiudoo ICooah, exxi) and O'Brien.* 

40. The principal genuine language of the ZJnivf group is 

I JASB, vii^ 

■ TribtM //ijfr/oD cit}, 

« J of the ee™l>r.l 

H to tun influencie of 

dec //iNdidfwKi /Jmhhe, in 

Albutil K^rn, 2!l 

* rublt.h(d ill 180,-1. Thi. work wmiUi b,^,, valuebla if ihe sat her 
haJ cqn^LtlLOtl li]A iKPEiNJecefiiorfl, Hiddiii[ii}» and 
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the ian^uajije of the Sih tribe^ inhabiting the country 
north of Kairnlr, inelnding Giirfz, DrfLs, CilnK, anti Gilgit. Full 
accounts of this great tril^e and of ita language ’will found 
in Biddnlpira n/ the Hhidoo Koonk and in IrfitiierV 

fka\liAhiH^ The people of (Jiire/* fitill call theinHClvea Dardsi, 
a name whioh ha^ »iirs'ivetl from the name of the great nation^ 
the I>erdai" of Mogasthcncs^ and the Daradas or Daradaa of 
the Mabfiliharata. There are several daalecta of the most 
iiiiportaiit of which are GUijiil of the Gilgit vallej% of the 

AflMir valley, of the IniliiH vallc}' from near Aat6r to 

tVingir, Giirezl of tlie Giirez valley^ and the two or 

Highland, dialecta of iJi'ass and of l)ah-Kanrn The lai$t-named 
is spoke 11 III a couple of ia^olated villages in JjaliiHtuii, surrounded 
In" HpmkerH of tlie Haiti dialect of Tibfertan. It differs &o widely 
from even the BTuk|}lL of Hras that liras and Pah-Hatifi pcoplif 
have to use Haiti as a linfput hxinefi w hen they eoimimniciite 
with each other. The name Dan Ihas Ijeeii extended by 
Huropeans to include all the Aryan Jaiignages apoken south of 
the Hindu and is tlic basis of the word ''Dardic" used 
alternativelv as a imiiie for McKlern Pi^itca. 

V 

4L AWmfri or KtWlr^ is the laugLiage of tlie valley of 
Kasmir. hs l>aKis is a tongue closely allied to ftiijii, and some 
of its most com moil words, such as the personal pronouns or 
woivls indicating otofle hhxKl-rclationsliip, are almost identical 
with the cor respond i II g, words in tliat language. But at an early 
date it developed a literature under Sanskrit influence, and htitli 
its vocabulary and its accidence have been strongly affected by 
that language or its descend ants, especially the T^hnda of the 
Weistoni Panjidi spoken imniedlntel}^ to its south. in the 
fourteenth century a.U. tin* valley was invaded by the .Musalnians, 
and it remained under their rule till the _vear 1814, when it was 
confjiicTed by the Sikkhs. During these live centuries the bulk 
of tlie population Isfcanie converted to Lslaiii, and a large nniiiiiev 
of Persian and (tlimugh PersianJ Arabic words was added to the 

^ Mr a:B^uIl^v iiaforixiJi me tlmi llie word tfl prPtiKmiiectl with m Mrtliml 

H lurl with Ihw op the avUpIiIc. The of tlio nscrchraJ s is 

wurpri-fing, as | ViPi-e never tSifav m-nwH thnt letter oillicr In thn lnzi^uji||rn itb«lf or 
in the rettit«<l Kn^IrL 

* Sm s\so, for inqMrtiint in roru4ation f egfirrl ing BrAk|n, or flighlannh dinioctB* 
tShnw, Ariwiii in Tibet/’ JASB. xitiU pt. K 

^ VtH’-f.Tindle, htiim HMdfKHiftrt in Cln^ntf .1L 
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vooabiilary. TJio»c Kymiria wim bwatne i!u!?alriifiri3 i)atiirall3r 
Wmwed most freely from thin foieign source, but tlie apcecb 
even of tliose few who remanied fuitlifni to HfiiduiMii is also 
infected by it. Kymin hns a respectable literatTirv, and bos 
received study at the bauds of its own speakers, A giatjiraar, 
on the model of the Kan mud is of India and named the A'lfiiurru- 
rifrrfdniy/n, was written about tbe year J 87 o a.T). by yvarn 
Kanla/ who for 'tbe first time gave tlie Iiiiiguage a fairlv 
consistent system of apei]iiig. His systeiii is gnsdualJy Iwiiig 
adopted, hut with most writers tJie spelling of KasiuTri is Min 
ill a state of chaos. KaBDiiri varie.s sligblly from place to place. 
It has one importmit dialect, spoken in Ivaft'Mar 

^Kialitwar of tbe maps) to the south-east of tbe valley- oji ifni 
Upper Cinab. There are also a number of local dialccta of smull 
importance, such aa Rauilxinit and PnguU, s|)oken in 

isolated villages south of the valley, in tlie idlJs lietween it niid 
the Ciimb, where the latter pnases thro ugh JiinimCi tei'ritor3- 
Kymiri is the only one of Hie Modern I'liaca languages which 
has a written character, Miisaltnans, wlio form the bulk of the 
population, employ a modification of the Persian character. 
Hindus prefer the J^iirada diameter, and in this moat old Kasmiri 
works are written, but of late yeara the Nagnrl lias begun to 
come into general use. Althougb Kyinirl cannot be called"ti pure 
example of the Modern PiMca hmguagea, it is the only one for 
which we liave ample tiiaterinis for stud3'. It will hence be 
fre(]ueiitl 3 ' a'cferred to in the following pages. 


42. MiiiyA may be taken aa a corrupted foi‘m of Sijjfi. I'lic^ 
Kiver Indite, after leav ing Haltistaii, Hows pretty nearly due west 
thmugh the Cilus country till it receives tlie liiv'er Kandin, 
Krein this point Ibc joint fiidiis-eiim-Kaiidin turns to the soiith^ 
and posses through a wild hill-country known us iho Indus 
Kuhiatan till it delmuches on to tlie plains of the Pan jab. In 
tins KrihtetAii several dialects are R[)oken, all based upon Sinfi 
but mud, mixed willi the Lyiiuhl spoken to its south, and with 
P^o. These dmlecLs a,^ collectively known as Kohistauj, am! 
Maiyu, the imtet ,i«pi>rlnnt of then, may l« taken a.s the tvoical 
exaniple tl^iers, and, as the CUU and are dcscrii;:! bv 

Biddulpb lit irihuH o( the lhn<lm> Kmysih. of these diahtts 

lias any kciowji literature or written diitrucU-r. The Kohiaran 
> Pufilishcd Ly the ASB.. u«tl«r die clitorshifi of U„ ,HtEr, b J8U>i. 
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was for loo" under tlie doziiination of the and the main 

Jiinguage of the country still P^tuv XrihistTiiii Ijcing E|Hik 0 ti 
only by a few tribes^ who^ wJiik they have accepted jBlam from 
their conijuororsH still adhere to their aneient tongue. 

43. Another Kohistnii, that of the valleys of the Uivera Swat, 

Panjkohl, and Knnar, iics iiinncdlately to the west of the Indua 
Kohistnn. Here al^ P*|io la the nniiii language* but, exactly 
os in the Cose of the Indus V'alley, there are a certain ijiiinl>er 
of tribes who still si>eak languages that are baned on ftiniip with 
ati aciiiiixturc of l^td and Lahndii^ As a typical eKatiiple we 
may take B|K>ken in the north of this second Kohistan^ 

fuller dialects which may W meiitioned are Jbnm/^or 

spoken ^iitli of tiiirivh and BuMtitrik of the upper part of the 
Swat and Paiijkora valleys. Both of ihesc last-named are 
described hy EiddiilpU in the work already mentioiie^h Both 
^[aiya and (larwi arc mixed forma of apeecli* and their namea 
will seldom be met with !n the follow^!ng pages^ 

44. Very little is known aliout the Modern Pisaca languages 
except Basgali and KasaurL None of them really falls strictly 
within the rlcHnition of Indo-Aryan vernacnlaivs, and hence they 

^ will not directly form an uhjeefc of study iti this work. But 
never the leas tlmy liave exercised such strong iiilluenec over llic 
true Indo-Aryan vernaculars of tiie l[iiikalaya, the Panjah* 
ilujarat, and the west of Central India, that some consideration 
of their [jcculiaritica is a necessity, and accordingly, when such 
a necessity occurs, onr main reliance will be placed upon the 
forms observable in the two bniguEigcs just izientioned, 

45. \\e have seen that the Modern Fisaca languages are 
divided into three groups —a western, a central language 
(Kliowar), and an eastern. It is iniportaiit to note that the 
western group Lh iinich more nearly related to the eastern group 
tbati either is to Khnwilr^ a language which according to 
geographical jmsition separates them as if it wci-c a wedge 
Ijetween the two.^ In oidcr to show the independent position 
occupied by Klmwar I give the following exhort list of ivoide 
partly based on Ijcitncr. Beside the Khowar terms are showni 
the corresponding w'or<ia in two w^eaterii langnages, Hawaii and 

^ This Wfet firwt shown by l^'ithLir in Tht Ka^r* and lAmV 

reprinted from tlio of tho United Hsiviix lairtitmion of liiicttft, No. 43* 

lAlkore, June 10, l^K 
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KftlaM, t\ud ivcu euiitei-ji Siija mid K^iniri. Although 

Klinwar occupies thin independent pf^ition, \t certainly belongs 
to the Slodcin PikAca languages, and has Viorrowed nothing of 
ini par ta nee from the JTnlcah laugtiagea to itJi nortli. 


l^SOl.ElilHr 

Wjarrens Ciaore. 

KA^TTJ^II:l^ 

I tpaoni% 

AM. 



1 

Kab*l, 

1 

! Silii 

1 *■ 

Kaluarf. 

Und 


JtAuca 

jtor^ 


^tm - 

Hehiad 


Z^tnlrA 

pkiUl^ 

vai* 

Mrf 

Bliwk 

i ^ 

trvfifli 

ioia 

jfrwAiTH^ 


BoEkG' 

! al^J 

nff 

rF#f 

aifij* 

toi 

<.W 

t 


!/C 

iffip 

UiA 

IlCCf> 



ffHtAmU 


Uninm 


Jtrii 

JkQH 


Awh* 

rfnt 

Eye 

fir/ 

rC 



TOO 

Finifep 


tiU^ 


intjri" 

niiifiAf 

JftiAd 


m 

li/ 

Hr 

HU* 

Hej^vy 1 

t^nt> 

uf/llroFcL 

d;^jlrA 

Silft' 

ibJyi 

Hiph 

fityr 

A 

ninfliy 


ifiNff 

Hurs« 


Mi 

1 

— 

uior 

HujhQ.iMi 

pi£m 

!*fr^ 

hari^ 


mdl 

Ia 

iHn^- 

ha 


cknh 


'Rim 

wC/jf ' 


Miki 

iwdfA 

rwpf 

SI her 

rarti 

nWfl 

rUp 

‘ rf/j. 


Stin ' 

iFn/r 

priir 

ptti^ 1 

yiwl- 

jan. 

Sour 

i^ruii 

€Utm 

owrAd 


hii 

Suit 


ifflrTtS 

lura 


iVdiY 

Slone 


Mi 

M 

— 


SwccL 

fitfir/ 

TftifhwU 

niArd 


Ai'rlw 

ToEi^e 

idtf 

->i> 




\Vm 

utti 


figfl 

cL^ 

SAof 


It inUHt not be a-^Hi]inL*d that KliOwfir is so dtiferent from the 
otlier Alodern langmigea Jia this t[ible aeeinii to show. ‘ The 

table indicates only points of didcreiice and not the many points 
of agrecinent. 

46- Finallyp in regard to JJodoni Pi^ca lungnageSp it is note¬ 
worthy that they still possesH many words in e 3 ttreiiiely aticieiib 
forms. Such aie, for instance, KafAsik kfihimik^ V^ei-nii kak&kn, 
BasgalJ kitkitk, a fowl, in* compared with the ^''tdic Sanskrit 
h/kavdirr-; KhOwar Hilver, which prx serves ihe Oi-eek 

unaltered to the presetht day, although even in S;iiiHki'it 
it liecaiim changed to cintmtiia- ; Skr, k^ira-, milkp M kaMr, 
w liite j Skr. svtjisar-. Kh. a sister. 


e 

















THE nUSSiAN SEIZUEE OF JIAEDIfA'AH /.V AJK 

Hy Pmfqss«jr !>, S, Vf AllGorJOliTM 

|T appefira from those wlio Imve wiiti^un the history of lIus^ijL 
* thnt neither oaLive nor Europenii finthoritiea know anything 
about it before the latter half of the iiinlh century^ and that the 
tenth century is iieaiing its end before any thing like Brni ground 
is reaelitHiJ. Their imiiie in hy this time quite familiar to the 
Arabic chroniderM, and Ihn aUAthir even takea tlic trouble to 
record the comiiioncomcnt of the conversion of the Rua^^ians to 
Christianity \ according to liim in the year =37o, irC. J?85~6 aJX* 
the By»intino eiiiperona l;eing hcaicgiCNj fouinl it neceasarj’ to 
in%^oke the aid of tiie king of the Uiissiaiis, and offered him their 
aiatcr hi iisarriagc* She declined to iinirry one who was not of 
her religion^ whence this Ru^^iaii king adopted ChriHtiiinit)% and 
that Was how the religion Ijegan to be propagated in his country. 
I'he date of tiie hrst conversion of a Kussiaii king given by 
Morfill on the authority of a Russiun chronicle is within two 
yi^ara of that assigned by Jbn al-Altiir; the former 988, the 
latter apparently 986; aaid Jbn aUAthir is here follow^ing 
a conteiniK>rary record. The name Riis^ he, Rii5ftians+ was 
altx-ad}' famiiiar to Ihn iii-Atliira readers and indeed thoae of tlic 
authoriU' wdioiu he esceipta owing to tlkeir ijeing mentioned 
by the popular jKJct ^lutanabbi hi his inost celebrated poem, 
liesei-ihing the victory won by the liamdaiitde Saif al-dnulali in 
9o4 over a force mustered by the Byzantine general called the 
thnusiictis, wdierein acconliiig to the puet so many tribes and 
tongues were representeil that a staff of interpretora was 
required. The only nation which he mentions Ijesides Ihlm, 
i.e. the ByKantiiie Greeks, is Ilm; lind as he dechtres that he 
himself fought in the battle, mounted on a charger presented to 
111 111 by hi3 patron, Saif al-daulah, he proljftblv deserv'es credit 
wdion he asserts that Russians took part in tlie light. He 
doiilitless singles them out for meat ion liecauao some eleven yea 1*8 
Ijcfhre they had attracted the attention of the Islaiiiic world by' 
ilisit seisenre of Bardha^ah in Adliarbaijan witli which this paper 
is to deal. Jiiit the name Hds or limA was already known to 
geographical stiidenls In Islamic countries hy the accounts of the 
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fMKjple uliidi the writers on this subject Imd given in works 
tinting fi“oin the latter half of the thiid Islaiiiic century, Tliese 
account^ have been collected and translated into various 
Kumpeait languages; tlie mont detailed in eoiiie ways Ja that of 
one [bn Fiidi*iii contetnporary of the Caliph Mmjtadir (9^08 32)^ 
preserved by tlie geographer Ynqut; it is a traveller's tale^ 
and deals niaiidy with the funeral rites, which it deflcrilics 
dalxjrately ■ the value of this account ap[iears to i>c very slight 
One that k of somewhat greater interest is to be found in the 
geographical work of Ibn Husteh^ an anthoi- who niaj be roughly 
dated OUO Aj>. Although tids description has already Iteeii 
reiidcreil into English in a work hy Thomsen, it will be of use for 
our present purpose to paraphrase it afreshi in order to compare 
witlt it what those who mixed with the Uussians some half a 
ixuittiry later learned fi-oiii them aWiit their ways and the country 
whence they came A 

lie starts by saying that tliey live in an island Burrounded by 
a lake and that this island taken three daj 3 to traverse. Its soil 
IK so moist that if a man sets fool upon it the earth Kbakes. 
They liave a king called the Kliarjan of the Eussians, and they 
raid the Slavs, sailing in ships until they come out to their 
territor}", whence they take tliem captlvep and bring thoin to tlie 
Kha^ars and Bulgars, to whom they sell them. They have no 
ctillivated territory of their own’ they live entirely on what the}" 
fetch from the lands of the Slavs. When a son is 1>otii to one of 
thcni, the father presents him with a drawn sword which he lays 
down in front of the child* saying, " You shall inherit noprojierty 
from me; yotir sole possession is to lie what you earn for 
yourself with this awon.!/' They have no agriculture nor 
villages, their sole fjccupntioti is trading w-itli various furs which 
tlicy sell their customers^ taking in exchange coin which they lie 
up in their sacks, 'flmy ai’c very cleanly in their dress, and the 
men wear gold bracelets; they are kind to their slaves, and 
dainty iu their apparel, as is suitable for merchants; tliey have 
large cities, are given to good living, and are likual to their 
guests; they are indeed Ijomitiful to all strangers who take 
refuge with them, and allow' none of their guesta lo Hiiffcr harm 
or injustice ; where any such attempt is made tliey take the 
guest's part and piotect him. They have swords called after 

* EiliiothfOi O'fcwjr, til, l-IJi. 
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So]oTfii7ii, and if a1iy part- of tlic naiion appeal fuH' aid tk^y 4 vll 
r«Apoiidp and unite in ineetitij^ the etietny until the enemy 
defeated!. If one citiaen hrinv,H an netinn a^ainat another, the 
kirii; net^ nn jnd^e; if he can settle the clispnteK well and gtKid ; 
if they camlet aj^ree to hie sentence the matter is referred to their 
flwords, and whichever aword is the sharper wins; the fatiiilie^ of 
the disputanlB thereupon come nut armed and ti^ht; whichever 
ijains the upper hand ha^H tlie ri^ht to settle what is to happen to 
the other party, 'rhey have native phyakians, who oxei-ei^e 
deH|iotic irtjwer over their kin^js; if the physician orders the king 
to saerllice to their CrcaUir iiien, women, or cat tie, the king is 
bnuiai to obey, and the pliyBician takes the liyiiian Iming or the 
beast, throws a rope round the neck of the rietimpand bangs lion 
a beaia until it dies, fusserting that this is a Hatrillce to God. 
Tliey are of great viilour, and if tl»oy invade the l^-rritoiy of any 
trilje they will not turn back until they have either destroyed the 
tribe, or carried fcbeir women into captivity and made slaves tyf 
the tueii. They have enoriiions frames, are goorlly in appeamnro, 
and bold; their enterprises udiether in war or trade are all 
con dueled in ships, not on the l?acks of I leasts. They wear 
trousers so ample that as much as a hundred yards goes to the 
material of a pair' they ate gatiicrcd up and tied above the knee. 
I'hey regularly go about, armed and iii groups owing to the 
insecurity of life and properly wliicli tliore is iimnng them ; for if 
a man have a little money it is likely to excite the cupidity of 
his intimate nssociatCp wlio wull when lie gets ike chance kill him 
in Ollier to obtain possession of it. Wlien a grandee among them 
dies, they dig for him n grave like a vast mansion, and imry in it 
with him his cluthesp the gold brocelcts which he wore in his 
lifetime, a (piantlty of fo<xt with jugs of wine, and coined money ; 
in hia grave they biny. trxi, his favourite wife, on whom the door 
of the grave is cltwied so that she dies there. 

'rins iiccoimt elearly verges on the fabulous; in that of 
IsUkltri, for burial, burning is stibstituted; according to hini, in 
the case of the wealthy their slave-girls volnntaritv throw 
tlieiiiaelves On the pyre. 

Bunniig b ftlno inentiorK^d in ttiifi context by »vlio 

gives the date ^04'^) for I ok necount of the Bns-HiaitM in hia 
woik The GoUlt-n Meudowit, wiiicli wua tinielicd in 33ti* He 
dietinguisliee the fliiKstAii from the I'rindu prarticc, cm lieing 
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obUgalory^ whert^as in tlie casp of the Hiiidu±i it is voluntary^ He 
n^entions it ih connexton Avith the Kuss[zi£]s vrho accortiin^ to him 
eliared tJie towu of Itil on the Ijs>wer Volga with the .lewESp who^ie 
ori^ed had been adopted by the Khai^^ai' king, i^onie Cthi^intiany, itnd 
Home SclavH, whOd like the KuHsiaus^ wcte pagana. What in 
Hiit'prisiiig is that Mas'iidi kiiow^s of nii iiivaHion of the .Mofllein 
emiiittieH ou tlie fuiiith-wcHt eoaHt of the Caspian by a linssiaii 
(leet some time aftei' the year ;i00 (912), hut lie eanriot exactly 
remember wheiu According to liiin the UnssianB Imd in his time 
exoliifiive cosmeand of the navigation of the Black Sea, and 
[Hj-sACsaed five hnndred ve*iHels. each with a crew of a hiiiidre<l 
liieii; they gut into the Caspian by sailing up Ibat arm uf Like 
\'olga wlkieli disebargcd into the Black Sea and then sailing down 
the arm which di-HclairgCfi into tlie Casphui; tbe}^ had, on the 
occasion of which be could not fix the exact date, liArassed I be 
pi-ovinees 'Jiiljaristan and Jin-Jaiij^ wlkicli Ixjrder tiie Cii^pian, and 
advanced into Adl^arhaijan as far as Aidaikil; they had landed al 
ihikii ill the country called Shir wan. After a siieeefisfnl raid 
iliey occupied nonn* islands near Baku, mid thence caiTied on wav 
against the Moskun sbipping. On their 'A'ay |u>nie the KusHTans 
were aitackeil on tbe bank of the \'u1ga, by a foi-cc of Moslems 
wlm were inhabiUnts of the Khnzar emintry, w'lm infiicted a 
severe defeat n|ion tbetii. Since (hat time, he says^ llierc had 
l>t^en no ratdi^ on the part of tliis nation. It ih haid to exphiin 
ho%v 3[as''lidi, who lived in Egypt, came to Viear of this raid^ 
whereaK M iskawaihi, who was in close contact i.vitb*tlie inliahitanhs 
and even piinces of the laided regions, knows nothing of itj imt 
iiiti-odnces tbe Uuasians for tbe lir^t time in "MU. If Maakidi hud 
nut dated his account of the nLatter in the very year wherein 
-M iskawaih i placesi the ex [edition wliicVi is to l>e deacriljcd, we 
might anppose tliat .MaK'iidi was referring to h. Tliat auppoaiiiun 
is excluded, and indeed ii later chi on icier of TuhailKtan, <if the 
Moveiitli century* gives the date 297=1} 10 as that of a Husalun 
expedition. "'This ymv sixteen ahipa filled witli liiissiu ns runic to 
Abasgnn and tfie ndjacent coasti^, and carried off or slew many 
MosleiiiS- I'lio Goveriior of Sari sent iiew^a of this to the Samanid 
Tiller of Khorasau. Xext year (299 = 911) the Russians returtifaJ 
ill greater force, hunied Sari and Panjah-lissnir and cariied off 
many prisotieui, Tlieti they saiEed to Cliasiiina-Ruch in Daiiaman ; 
blit while some of them were on land a number of tiic people of 
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(Hlan descended to tlie noashare, biinii'rl tlieir sliips, aud hIum' 
thoisti who had landed. ShirwansliahH King of the KhaKfli's, 
hearing of this, intercepted such of their ahips as iiad escaped, 
and destroyed them and their trews: thenceforth the marauding 
raids of the Russians were stopped.” ^ 

'J’iiis account scenis to be n carelcKs extract from .Mas'udi, 
since its nutlior confuses tiie King of Sliirwaii. according to 
.^lus'iidi ft Mostem iiaincd 'All h. al-HniUinm, with the King of the 
KhostarH, who was a Jew, Ife diffei'H from Mas'ndi tri placing liie 
expedition before liOO j iimJ according to him there was a 3 'ct 
earlier ItiiHsisii invasion of these regions in tlic days of 
lEosaii b.Zaid,a rukrof Tubaristan win) died ST 0 =: 88 <t. Jf then: 
is any Iriitii In tliis statement thi.s would be the Jirst appearance 
of tlie Unssiiins on any stage. Mosudi, liowevqr, Bcems to regani 
the expedition which he duscrilics as tlic Hrst time the}' entercsl 
into relations with the ^foskms, since he makes the inhsbitanLs 
of the Caspian coasts aliSoluteiy viimccnstomed to such piratical 
enterprises, the sea huving previously been used only by nierciiiint 
men and fisliing vessets. TJio King of the Kliimars, whose river 
they had to ii>«jcnd, gave the Kiissiaijs pt-rnniwirm on condition 
of sharing tlmir booty to the extent of one lialf. Of coiirsu there 
is no arm of the Volga witich discharges into the Black Sea : 
possibly Mos'tidi Jiad heard of tiie rJon, and supposed there was 
connexion between those rivers. His story cannot of course 1 « 
inyLhical, yet it is surprising tiiat ,^[^skawaihi, who gives a fairly 
detailed account of tiie affairs of Adharbftijan and tiie adjoining 
provinces for the tiiirty^six years whicli preceded the expedition 
to which we are coming, and was in touch with the princes of 
those regions, should apparently kiioiv notiiing of it, Ibii 
Isfandiyar’s story of an expedition in the middle of the ninth 
century is much less plausible. In any case since ilos'udi’s 
account is vague, whereas Biskawaihi's is detailed, we arc 
justified in regarding the expmlttioii which he dcscriljes as llio 
first entry of the Etiissiaris into oriental fiolitics. 

In the year dd 2 of the Hijrah, beginning SeptcniWr 4 , 
1144 A.t)., a Etus^il&n licet croKsed the Cuspinn, and seisscd tlie 
city Baniha'oh in the province Adharlraijan, Tiiie province was 
for the time being in the power of the Salar Maniiihaii h. 
Mohaniined Ex Mttsahr, wlio had Ijccoiiic poese.ssi'd of it in y4t 

* E. C* Ihn ji. ISHi 
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nhev a complkatecl serie^j ot events wlikh riead not now concern 
us. We are told tliat tlib prince wa^is an adKereut of the sect 
cal fed Ikdiniyjiah, wLiicIi la usually applied to auiiic forni of 
■Sln'isni. The Caliphate was at this thne undergoing; the worst of 
the throes whioli resulted lu'O yeata Jater„ in the establish merit of 
the Fiu Wftihid enipii-e; hence it wa,-? an opportune time for any 
external eiiem_v to attack an otitlying purtion of the old domirvioji 
of the Calfphs, The expedition, of which, as will lie seen, a fairly 
detailed account has l>cen preserved, liears some rcscinbhiiice to 
the first historical appearance of the Teutons in the time of 
Marius; we see for the Jirst time on the scene a nation destined 
to play a jHvrt ol tremendous importance later on. Tlie account 
whieli I si I all now transhite is from a ?ilS. which is on the eve of 
piibUcation/ being the chroniele of Miskawailii^ who was con¬ 
temporary with the events recorded and wag in the service of tlie 
Bu^vaihid princes; it will be seen from the narrative, that he 
heard aWut it from pei-sous who hail actually witnessed tlm 
events. The excerpt which Ibti aUAthir* whose ehronicte is hero 
based on ^liskawaihi, gtve.s of the e.xp<.dit]i>ti is very nieagrc; 
and 1 fancy that much attention has not hitherto l^ccn called in 
Enro|>e to this appearance of tlio Rus.siafss in a Kchi where even 
in our time tliey w^ere till recently struggling. 

Account of the Exh.oits of the IIi.^siaxs ano theiu issue. 

They ai'C a mighty nation with vast fiTinicg and great courage. 
They know not defeat, nor docs any of them turn his back till he 
glay Or be slain. It is the praettee of the individual umuzig them 
to carry hia armour^ while 1>eariug sus|>ez]ded upon hta person an 
artisan's outdt^ axe^ saw^ liammer and the like. He lights wdth 
spear and shield ; be wears a sword, and lias hung U|>oz3 him a lance 
jiiid an iizstruznent resembling a poniard. The}* fight on foot, 
especially these invaders. For, imleed, after sailing the sea which 
washes their country' they crossed to a vast river called the Kiir, 
which has its source in the mountaiiisof AdharlMiijaii and Ariiieziia, 
and tlows into this sea. It is tlie river of Bardha'ah, which the}" 
compare to the Tigris* When tliey reached the Kur they were 
iiiet by ^ilarzuban's* oRicer vvbo served as his governor of 

* La. the printed taxL Tlie fiibb Trust ftlreiMly nn bullied the rACHlmde. 
ilee vi, p. ICO tiA. 

' Tbe CrtApian* 

* MAouWa b. Mohiimmed b. MuEiaiir wiui sufit^nae thruughout .AdbarlMiijAn. 
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Hnrdha'nh at the heiul of three hundred l>uileinite;i and abutil 
the same number of Su'Iuks and Kunibi. Ho also summoned ihe 
people of the place to arnia, and wna Joineil by soinc 5,(K){) 
voUintcors aiixioui} to light themj iiivAders. They were, 1 jo wever, 
under a deluHinu, not knoTviiig the strength of the UussianN, whom 
they expected to Ijchave like Oreekaoi- ArineiiiaiiN. When they met 
them iii bAttle tiut more than an hour elapsed before the Rnssiaiis 
made a Heree onslaught which routed the army of Burdlja'ah: the 
votu[iLeei:s and tlie rust of the truopa turned tlrcir haeka wilii the 
exception of the Daileniites, who sUxal llteir grtuiiid, and were 
killed to a Ilian, except such of thetii as wore iiiounted. ‘J'he 
Kubg^miia then pursued the fugitives to the town, whence ei'eiy 
one, soldier or civilian, who had n mount to carry him fleii, 
leaving the town to be entered and seized by the HuHsians. 

I was informed by AVm l-'Ablias Ibn Xudni' and a iiunibcr of 
careful inf|uiTer» bow tbe Russians when they iiurrhd into the 
town made a proclamation to the following etf^'et to the citizens t 
■'There is no dispute between us on the matter of religion: we 
only desire the sovereignty ; it is our duty to treat you wi.|] ami 
yours to Ik loyal to uu, " The armies, however, came against tliem 
from all sides, only to be routed by the Kussiatis, wbo 'made 
sorties, Wlien the .Moslems charged the Hnsb^mns, tbe jH'opIc of 
Harrlha'ab ciHcd out Athth AkUir, and dung stones at the 
Russians. The latter had charged the people of Eartihn'jih to 
restrain thomselvcB and not interfere between them and the 
Sultan,! this advice was aecepied by the respectable 

classes, the coriimon people and tlie rabble, would not i-estiain 
ihcmseIvcB, but gave vent to their feelings by attacking tbe 
Hiiosians when the followers of the .Sultan charged them, "\fter 
a time they issued a pixiclaiiiation that none of the original 
ii.babiUints wen; to n^maiii In the town, after three days from ’ 
the day of the proclamation. All who had inounts to carry 
them, their womenfolk and their children, left tiie place. These, 
however, were a small n.inoiity ; when the fourth dav came the 
majority were still there; su tile Russia,m p„t them to the 
sword, alaiigiitering countless numbers. After the massacre they 
bound over ten thousand men and lads with their womenfolk 
their wives and their daughters; they proceeded to place the 
women and children in a fortress within the city called locally 
* i-lfr. the govemnienL 
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Shahnstnii, where they had taken up iJieir quarters, their 

anul entrenduKl themed ves. They then gathered the men 
into fclie Public ^loaque^^et gnaixls at the duor« and bide tlie men 
r^tiiKUTii themselves^ 

AcCHEM’ iW A ,SOUXU SCfiKWK UY ONE l>E THEM, 

VIIIICH THEY DECLIShEI) TO htUJ*OW, tS f^UNSEQl’EXCE VVlfKItEor 
THEY VTEHE MASKACHKfJ AXO THKik GCK>DS AXH EAMIUES 
VVEME PILLAUEJJ. 

There virty tii tlie place ii Christian clerk of sdihjJ judgiuent 
iiriiiied Ibn SaEii'LiEi, who acted m iiegotiittor between the |Miitie^p 
and made an ariviiigciucnt with the Ku:!53iaijs, whercliv' eadj Hi an 
should lie ninsoined for twenty diilieifis. The wiser among 
tlie .Moslems acceded trs this iirrnngciiicntp hut the others 
disapproved^ holding that it was Ibn Sam'un's pnrpose to eipiali7,e 
tlie Moslems vvitii the Christians os payers of |>oll-taXr^ 
Lhii .Sam'iiEi, therefore, broke qS liegotiatioiis; the Hijssfaiis 
delayed tlieir massacre hoping to get thin trilhiig amount from 
their intended vJrtiHis. Wfien it weis not foi lhcuming they put 
them to the sword, and indeed slew them to the lirst niari except 
a few who got awa 3 " hi n iiarroiv conduit wdiich conveyed wAier 
to the Moik[ue, and sneh as purchased their lives with husirds 
which they happenefi to possess. ft happened in j^ome cases 
that a .^Josieni arranged with a Hussian to buy his life fiir a 
certain sum. and went with the Itii^isiiaii to his house or shop. 
When he prcxliiced his liuard, and it turneil out to l>e more than 
the sum lyhicfi he luul covenanted to pay, the Hussion ivoutd not 
let him keep it, not even if it were many times more than tlm 
amount, but kept raising his dcmaiulK till he liud ruiiiLd the 
Ilian; only wlieii the RLissian was convinced that nothing 
remained to him, no gold, silver, liedding or clothing, vvonid lie 
let him go, gi ving him a piece of stamped clay to serve as a safe- 
conduct. Thus tlic Russians possesaed thciiiaelves of a vast 
amount of property. They retained the females Eiiid lads, on 
ivhfun tlsey gmtilied their lusts, iiiui whom they ciislaviKh 

Wlicii the tcrrihlu tiatnre of the calamity was realized, and 
the Moslems in the diffureut countries heaid ab>ut it^ they called 

^ PfoliAljlv ihia is mrru|a U'tr n word ttienrtiiig Hinn a fijfiglc 

|jaym«iit COCUI not wU tw enWal ", ami thv L!i3AmLi2 Jaw asSwiMp At 

tliiiTiireat rates tlw livPH of ililfti^a reLL^oqA iro^miiikiLiefl, 
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for n expedition. Mar/ul^ian h Molmmrncci uniiatemi his 

troops, and called for a general enlistment. Volunteers joined 
liiin froin all directions. He tiiarcJicd at t>ie head of 30,000 irieii, 
htit In spite of the numbers that he liaKl gathered^ he was iinablv 
to niake Jieod against the Hussiaiis or to produce any etfect tijioit 
them. -Vorning and evening he used to attack Uiem, and 
regularly retire defeated. The war continued to be vi-aged in 
tins sty Jo for many days and the Moslems were always the 
i'an<|nisliecl. 

^ hen the Mo^ieins found tiiernselves unable to deal with the 
Russiaiis, and Mar/uban began to realize the situation, he had 
recourse to strateg}-. It so liappeiicd ihat wlien the Rusflians 
had got into Eardha'ali ^ they indulged excessively in the fruit 
of which tliere ore nu me runs sorts there.* TJus produced aii 
epidemic among them, as theirs i.s an e.xoeodingly cold country, 
whertr Jio tree grow^?, and the little frtiit which they liave is 
imported from distant regions. When their nU]i]l>ers began 
thereby to be reduced^ ^Tai'zubaii, seeking for a stmtagcin, 
bethought him of laying an arnbuah for tliem at uigliL He, 
tlioreforej arratiged with his army that tliey should lauke a 
hurried attack \ when the Russians charged^ lie with his followers 
should let themselves l^e routedj, thereby encouraging them to 
hope that they would bo able to annihilate the Moslem nriiiy s 
■VI lien the Russians got Ijoyond the place where the ambush lay, 
Marziik-m with his followers should return to the charge and 
shout to the am hush a cry on which they had agreed; when the 
Russian.^ had thus got between the two forces, the Mosleius would 
have them in tlmir power. 

The mornin^ after Lhia sclicme Lad Ijecn armnged, Morziil»iii, 
M'lth ilia folioivers, advanced, and tlie Russians came out to meet 
them. Their eoiintiauder was niouiited on an ass^ and his 
followers came out and ranged themselves in order of battle. 
The usual procedtixe oeenrt^. Maizukiii, with the Moslems, 
took to riiglil, and were pursued by tlie Riissiniis till they had got 

yoiid the place of the ambush. Only the Moslems continued 
their fliglit. 

Marzuban afterwards narrated how. when he .saw Iiis folio Wei's 


hut it is „ot stated tW tli«V everian all 
AdW «.JA„ t Ibis I.eea%. therefore, m be a «.riW, error. 

Mortem III KK«refie menLiotu jitid euciuiicLbers. 
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act thuSn and Ills earnest eiitreaties to tliein to renew the H^lit 
were uiiavailing, owing to the terror of the wtiici) had 

aei^ited their hearts, he reeogni^ied that it tlih went on the RnsHiany 
on their i-etum would not fail to iLotieo the aiiiliush, wliicli would 
in eonziequcnee bo doatroycdH So, ho said, 1 turned round uiyj^etf 
wltli my perHOiml attendants, my hrotlier, my staff, and my 
retainers, liaving made up my mind to die a mai'tyr's death. 
ThereiijK>n most of the Dailemite^^ were shamed into doing the 
like; charged, cried out to the ambusii. which isarntfl forth 
l>chind the Russians, fought them in bravo and killed seven 
huniitod of tliem, iiickidtiig their coniiitandei'ji the retnaii^dor 
made their way into the b>rtre&s in the town where they had 
established tlLoir quarters and whitlier they had moved a quantity 
of food and stores, and where they housed their captives and 
their treasures. 

While >fai^iil>an was besieging tliem, with no otlier plan than 
to reduce tiiem by protract-ed siege, iie’iVH readied him that 
Abu "Abdallah Husain b. Said l>. Hamdan ^ had entered 
Adharhaijan and reaelied Salmas^ wljere he Jiad uirited forces 
with Ja"far h. Shakkuyah, the Kurd w]io was at the head of the 
llaclayan* hordes. Matzuban was therefore eoinpellad lo leave 
one of his oflicci'K to fight the Russians with five hundred 
Dai lend tes, fifteen huitrircd Kurdish horsemen, and two thousand 
voluiiteoi's; he himself proceeded to Auran,* where he met 
Abu ^Aljdallah. An insignificant engagement eiiaucd, wlteii 
there was a lieavy snowfall; tlie foiloweis of Abu "AWallah, 
tnoyt of wlioin were Arabs, l:iecArne disorrlerly, and deserted )rim; 
be, in coi]sequence, moEle for one of the fortified cities, but was 
met on the way by a dUpaicIi from liis cousin Xaslr al-daulah, 
informing hjin of the death of Tujsuii. in Eaglidad, and the 
desertion of Tuziin’a troops to himself, and of his determination 
to descend with them to liaghdadjn order to light Mu1^z al-daulah, 
w'lio hod entered and taken po^ession of tlie city after Tiizun'a 

^ He liati Ijwa a miniaterorjiuVIicAecuriiy ilier* in 32^(1, mi). 

^ In Ibn IfBuirj^aL cd. dc <?(»]&. p, liTili, ihe Uiima lif HiidtannivvKh. 

arv Hid (ibid. m hm quiirt«r^ At Unhnub, near Urtninh. In the V\i^i i>f 
Hurdbli trihGH by Sir Mark Sykes, T^f Oiliph'/i pp, 

nvilher tlie^e names Hgum: ibfr liCarcHt waukJ appear !:>« T!Nina.E^ but. its 

lucatmn ia very dilfereiil, 

® This p(acc ia not mentioiicd hy VaquL Azan, near S^alcnru, the mmltirii 
mapa, qeems likely tcf l>e we* nt. 
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departure iips^treauii. He tlieiufore ordered Abu "Abdallah to 
evficuate Adliarbaijan and rejoin hi in, whieL he did* 

The fnllowera of Mar^iibaii coiitiiiued to attiick and besiege 
the RtihsSiaiis till the latter grew weary. The epidemic laicaine 
severe in addition. When uiie of llieiii died they buried with liiui 
Im arins, clothes. and ef|uipinerit, almt hia wife or some other of 
his wotiienfolkp and his slavL% if he happened to be attiiciied to 
hiia; this Iffing their practice.^ After their power had come to 
an end the ^irnBlciiia diAturi>ed their graves and brought out a 
number of swoitla, whicli are in great demand to this day ^for 
their slmrpiiess and cxeelleiicc, \\ hen their niinibers were 
redueefl they left by nighty ibo fortress in ndiieii they had 
established their qnarU'rs, carry ing on their liacks all tiiey could 
of tbeir treasure, gems and fine i-aiiiient^ and burning the rest. 
Diey dragged with them such wnmeii, tK>ys, and girls aa tliey 
wante^hand made for the Kur, wlu it^ tire "ships in which they 
had issued from tbeir homes were in readiness with tbeir crews, 
ami tlirce hundred Russians whom they liad been suppotting 
with portions of their lJOot 3 ^ I’liey emlsirked and departed, and 
Hm] saved the Moslems from tht-ui. 

FiY>iii persons wlio witnessed these Ktissians 1 heard wondcrftil 
stoHea of their prowess and contempt nf the Moslem foi'ces 
gatheied against them. Tlsus there waa a st<jry current in tlie 
region which I iitjvi'd fiorn ninny pei'sons how Hve Rtmshvns were 
iMisenibIcd in a gar^ien in Bardha^ah, one of them a l>enrdle-Mi lad 
of fair conntenalice, the fion of one of their cliiefuiins. with &ome 
captiva women. WUtn the Moslems knew of their presence they 
J^uriuunded the gaideii, and a large irumlrcr of rMileinitc and 
other troops, c^ime t^>getllct to hght tliese five. They tried hard 
tfi get a single prisouer out of the nuniber, but it waA not. 
pcjfisihle, for none of them would cupitulate, and tliev’ could not 
be killed before Hicy hml slain many tiiiica their iiunibcr of the 
Mriulenis. Hie beardless lad was the last survivor. Wlien he 
[lerccived that he woe ^jiug to be captured lie mo unfed a tree 
that uaa near liim and kept sEusiliing awav at his vital parts with 
his scimitar till ho fell dead. 

It can obviously be no accident that tfiiu nation makes its 
appearance in the annak of the West and of the Eaat at about 

^ Tbb iii riiconlcd by ituiolliisr Kutlipriiiw tbo early Kusniaw 
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the i^anie time; Mr, Morfill Appnretitly i[uotes Uid Hi-til exfiinple 
of the imme Russian in a Emopenn author the furiii Umhii tssed 
of a laii^ua^e whleli he i|Uoles for one of the River J>iueper in 
a ^vork by the ETiijreror Cun^tantine rgrphyrogeiiituK dated 050 ; 
o-s w’e liave seen the events recoi'ded by Minkawaihl toi>k place 
510111 c aevcn years before that date. Like the •jeofjraphena lie is 
decidedly vague as to tlie place whence they came; it appeani to 
ba%'o been soniewiiere on the nortliern shores of the Gtspittn. 
Tliirt, he thinks, and not the filack Sea UaiiKled their country. 
Xpr does he tell na whether this iv^ls a private venture on tljc 
pait of tile invaders, or wliether it was organized liy the national 
govcniinont; the nature of the enterprise allggcst^^ the latter 
ratiier tiiati the former. 'File complete aljsencc of nmnes is 
especially vexing, since these would have given some lingiiisik 
chies; thus a great deal in made out from ttic name r|iiotecl bv 
Constantine as Russian opposed to Slavonic: tlic woixJ is said bv 
\forHll to be HSeandinavian, and tliia confirms the imdition of 
a Scandinavian invasion of tJie Russian territory near the end of 
the niritli century ; Russian tcrritoiy riicaiiing Xovgoixxl and the 
sui imnnding country, wliich is certainly far removed froiii the 
Caspian. 

'Fhe suinniary ivliidi follows Inter in Miskawailii's liistorv 
states tliat llie Eiissiaiis liad at the time no religion; the 
detailed account is less ti'cnehant, merely oaving that the 
Invaders mode no attempt at proselytizing, and only mmed at 
sovereignty; which last detail has the appeai'ance of l>eSng 
ctyinologicah ftstice the word Rm in liiabic siigge^sta a faniiliar 
group of words which signify heatEhip. I'hat resoinblancy 
Cfrnnot well be held to liave suggesuol the foriii Hhh In Jichj of 
/fitss, since we lind the former iti the geographtea wliich are seme 
decades of years earlier, and Ooiistantine's form lias tlie 

long vowrcl, which perhaps may come from the Liilml lianie 
mentioned in Ezekiel, wdiich some have conn+xted with the 
Hiiasians. The account of I bn RiiHteb implies tbut Limy Imd 
a religion, involving liuman sacrlBcts; as the niedicine men, who 
accoi-diug to him w^cra OilbpoAVerfiiJ in the country, were deal Iv 
priests. 

The detail given by Miskawaihl tiint the Ritssiaii Jrtoldier 
beaidtis his WL-ii[Jons habitimllj' earri«(] uU)[it wiili Inni various 
artiHATfij IkhiIr, is ainiilar to what is Htateil by Ibii Fuiilun ; even 
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ill our own titue tin; carryin^f powers of tlic Russinii soldier are 
Naid to tjfl exceedingly great. When their accoutrenieiits are 
compared in the sutninary to t.ho«e of the Dailcmitcs, tlie author 
appears to refer in the first place to their being infantry; at 
times we Hint that in spite of the incessant disputes between 
the DAileiDitoBanH the Tnrkiah clementHin the nriiiks of the time, 
the Daileuiites could not dispense with the Turks, tt*ho provided the 
cavalry. The r>n}k'ijntes were iilw exceeditigl_v haivjy. and wlieti 
liattles had to decider! by a (question of cndiininee of privation 
it was found that the 1 iirktf gave way long before the Its item ties, 
A contemporary who dewribe* how lie once passad himself 
otf as a Daili-iiiite at the eoui-t of Aljiri-Qnsiin fiaridi, who for 
a time was in possesttion of Uiisnili, states that in order to do so 
he piii'chased a couple of innlos mid a set of javelins with armour 
and a soldier's kit; and that he arranged hie hair in the slvie of 
the Jil and the llailcinites, which he does not further explain. 
The other details ivhich this person gives of iJie mode wherein ho 
pa.ssed for a Jtnilemitc illustrate their inaijnei^B rather than their 
ei|uipment. One of the rc'^uisites was to consume quantities of 
garlic, taking notliing to mollify tlie conscjuenccs for the hreatli; 
the Ollier was to catch and kill tlies in the presence of the 
governor, which apparently was not in accoidance with the usual 

The st^ttiiiient nljout thft fiizieral is .Hiiiiiliii' to that 

of Ibti RuBtcIi, tliough it to imply ratli(^r ^ 

Miakavvailii yUtea from penKjrml kimwledgc timt the ivairiors 
si^ord ith liiiiij, but ns he iinya iiotliing of jewels oi" 

money being iineartlied he mn ficait^ely be cited os evidence for 
Diia practice; on tbe other Imrid, lie agreea that the wife of the 
deceased warrior was burled witli him, uiui the fact that the 
HwortJs were qi mart lied after wards ahowes that burial and not 
burning won the ciiritniii with this division of the iiatiuii. Tbe 
euj^tom is, of course, recorded of other primitive races ; and indeed 
of the Scythians, wiio are Ihoitglki to be remote ancei^tor^ of the 
Kiissiaiifl , Mr. Morfill f|yote8 a description of the opening of 
a tomb in thiH region, %vbieii confirmed the accouiit. given by 
Herodotus of the practice. 

It 18 characteristic of the objective mid judicial attltudo 
assniiied by the hiatorimi Mbkawailii tliat Im uses few or no 
hai'sh words alKiiit these iiivaticn?. It appears from his cbronicle 
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that owing to tln^ aWnee of any centnil authority, the province 
Aditarb&ijan had been the prey of a tiuml>er of ad ventiiiei^, 
and fio Jittk co-operation wag tljere befcw^een tiae Islaiiuc rulena, 
that wdiile the peraon in pas3essiOE]i of the province wag 
endeavouring to i*ecover tlie city from tliCJic pow'erful invaders^ ho 
found hinigelf attacked in the rear by a Moslem prince. He 
holds that the eitizciig vvlio took an active part againat tlio 
invaders after they had accepted thin foreign domination wci^e 
the iftob, not the educated claas; and he attributes the failure of 
the Ghristiaii negotiator to obtain reasonable terms after the 
inhabitants had definitely ssided with their former ruler against 
the Hussiang^ to an unreasonable suspicion on the part of the 
Moslems. In what language this Christian derk communicated 
with the Rnggian invaders is not stated; w o may suspect that it 
w^as Greek. 

It is not clear tliafc Bardba'ali ever recovered fixim wliat it 
underwent during this i>eriod. The notices of the place w bieh 
have l>eeti collected fi-om Armenian historians are a [I earlier than 
the Unssiari invasion: tliey are not oonsisteiit with regard to the 
names either of the provinoE to wdiich it should l>e iissignett or of 
tim people who lived there : an attempt wiis made by a bishop to 
unite tliem (ecclesiastically) with the Arnicniaiis. Jii yaqnt's 
time,, i.e. about 1^00 a.o., it was a village of no conse^]^encc+ 
If it was on tiic River Kur, as Afiskawaihi states, that region 
appears to have entered Russian possesaion in the year 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century it is described as 
a wretched village, the inliahitantg having been forced to emigrate 
by the constant wara of Georgians. IlussiaTis, and Persians. 


FUHTIIEU POKJtS BY PO CnU-J, AND AN EXTHACT 
FliOM ms PBOSE WOBKS, TOGKTHEH UlTH TWO 
OTIJEIi T'ANG POEMS 

Trii!islat«cl b 3 ' Ahthuii W,ii,ev 

" Pour bjcn caiiKciiLre (juoi iNjuniitte k ^iCnat^ dp la Po^ip CtunoLW, il 
fifttkdriHt ; ut Lb |miii nintSfr, iiUifikAi tiB |ieul^B|i 

|fiiDnri»tin di^nikBr qu'ilna idea Tort ^Lipqrtifiidll^r Tom. iU^ jn. i^lQ. 

ISTItilDUCTJOX 

I S 170 €hm^^ P&rnw^ 1 haivi^ "iven an account of Po Clid-i*s 
life and imn^lntiona of over sixty of his pocniR, 

Here nre twenty-two further poems, of which all but one 
are now tianslated for the lirf^t time^ The exception is No, 19, of 
r which Piis&iaaier ^ivea a vety inoeciirate version in Penkachr. 
d. K. Akad. d. Wiaii. zn Wien, xxxvi (1888)^ p. 239, 

The iHMiiiiH are foilowed l>y ii rather dull ghoat-atory^ It is 
the remote ancestor of the tales translated by Professor Giles 
under the title ^‘Strange Storks from a Chinese Studio"* 

P-'u Sung-lhig, ;ilf # U, the author of the “ Strange 
Stories", w^as horn 850 years later than Po Chfl-L Their atyk 
ia not disaiinilar, though the later vvriter ia generally more 
allusive. I conclude my article with two characteriatic Tuning 
I>oeni3, one by Li Po ^). the otlier by Tu Fu {^1; ^ l These 
will enable the reader to estimate the iztiinenaa originality of 
Po Ciiltd, who abnoet alone of T'ang poeta, avoided the pedantry 
of obscure literary allusion* 

L Laay Han's Song 
(Cirra $I(} A.D.) 

I have got piiti'ouage, but aui too la^y to use it; 

I have gob land, but am too lazy to faiiii it, 

My, house leoks ; I am too lazy to mend it [ 

Jly clothes are torn ; I am too lazy to darn them* 

I hava got wine, hut am too lazy to drhik ; 

So its just the same aa if my cellar w*ere empty, 
i have got a harp* hut am too lazy to play; 

So it H just the same as if it liad no strings. 

* LtU8. 
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My wife tells me there is no more bread ia the hoqsc: 
i want to bake, but am too lazy to 
My friends and relatives write me long lettore; 

I ahoald like to retMl them, but they're such a bother to open 
1 have always been told that Clil Shu-ye!i ' 

Passed his whole life in absolute idleness. 

But lie played the harp and sometlines trimsiiiuted metals, 

So even he tras not so lazy as I. 

2 

(Circa SU.) 

Illness and idleness give me much leisui'e. 

What do I do with my leisure, when it conies? 

I cannot bring myself to discard inkstoiie and brnsli ; 

Jvow and then I make a neiv poem, 

W'heii the poem is made, it is slight and flavourless, 

A thing of derision to almost everj'' one, 

Superior people will be pained at the flatmss of the metre; 
Cominon people will iiate the plainness of the words. 

1 sing it to inysolf, then stop and think about it . , , 
••••*** 

The Prefects of Soocliow and F'eng-tS'e - 

Would perhaps have praised it, but they died long ago. 

W'lio else Would cate to heat it ? 
No one to-day eTicept Yiian Chen, 

And ke ia banished to the city of Chian'I'-Iinw 
For three 3’cars an usher in tlm Penal Court, 

Parted from me by three thousand leagues 

Jte will never know oven that the poem was iiindc. 

•1 Parting from the Winter Stove 
On the tiftli day after the rise of Spring, 

Evciywhere—the season's giucious attitudes! 

The ivbitc sun gradually leogLhening ita course, 

The blue-grey clouds hanging as though they would fall; 
The lost icicle breaking into splinters of jade; 

The new stems marslmlling i^ sprouts. 

The things 1 meet are all full of gladness; 

It is not onlj' / wlio love the Spring. 

’ AU« kflown M Chi K'sDp^, a IjimoiiM quiitbt. 

» W« Yieg.wa, cent, a.p,, ana T no Cli'ien, ati5-4r a.p. 
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Ta vfeldome the flowere i stand in the back garden ; 

To enjoy the sunlight 1 ait under the front eaves. 

Yet still in tiiy heart there lingers one i^gret; 

Soon I shftll part with the flame of nty red stove! 

4. Winter Wight 

(TYriiiett diirina hii reCireHtewt in StS.) 

3Iy lioitsc is poor j. those that I love Imve left me p 
My body is sick ; I cannot join tlie fenst. 

There is not ft Jiviug soul before my eyes. 

As I He alone locked in my cottage room. 

My broken lamp bm-iie with ft feeble fljiiiie; 

My tattered curtains are crooked and do not meet. 

“ Tsek, taek ” on the door-step and window-sill 
Again I iicar the new snow fall. 

As I grow older, gradually I sleep less; 

I wfthc at midnight and sit up straight in bed. 

If I had not learned the “'art of sitting and forgetting”.* 
Row could I endure this utter loneliness ? 

.Stiff and stark iny body cleaves to the earth; 

Unimpeded my soul yields to Change.* 

.So has it been for four long years. 

Through oue liiousand and three hundred nights t 

5. Viflitiug the Hsi-lin Temple 
{TFi-ftieB dan’wsr kia «ifc-) 

I dismount from my horse at the U si-1 in Temple; 
t throvv the porter iny slender rkliug-whip. 
fii the morning I vrork at ft Goveriiineiit otficc-desk; 
ft) the evening 1 become a dweller in the Sacred Hills, 

[ti the second month to the north of Kuang-lu 
The ico breaks and the snow begins to melt. 

On the southern plantation the tea-plant tlirusta Ua aptouta; 
Throut-h the northern sluice the veins oE the spring ooae, 
",*••*■* 

This year there is war in An-hui, 

In every place soldiers are rushing to arms. 

« Ym Hui wld Contueiiw liwt Ito KmI ac^aired ihe "art of sitting nnd 
foriwttins'”, jtflked wtist tlint mtntit. Yon Hui reptied, "1 bave leurnt to 
(IIh^ toy bo^y nnd oWlitonit* iny ititel1if:en«: to nliattdoti matter aiul he 
impurt'iDui to sinse-pCTrtiptwn. By tUii metbod 1 become ana tiitb lU* Alt- 
STiff. ca;*. '•>. 

" “ Ltango” i" dw principle of (rritlteea niutntiuh which goTeruft tlio Umverse. 
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Men o[ learnlug hjtve been siiijimoncd to tlie Councij Board; 
Men oE aotioii are marching to the battte-Iine^ 

Only I* %yho have no talenta at alJ^ 

Am Jeft 111 the mountaina to play with the pebbles of the atream^ 
G. Hearing the Early Oriole 

The aun rose when I waa still lying in bed ; 

An early oriole sang on the roof of my house, 

For a moBient I thought of the Royal Park at duAvu 
When the Biixis of Spring greet their Lord from Ida trees, 

I remembered tho days when I served before the Throne 
Pencil in hand, on duty at the Ch'ing-iiiing; 

At the lioight oE spiing, when 1 paused an inatant froin work^ 
Morn in g and evening, was th iB the voice I lieard ? 

Now ill my exile the oriole ainga again 
In the dreary stilhieaa of Hubn-yang town , » ^ 

The bird'a note camiot really have ciianged^; 

All tlie ditfcreiice Ika in tiie listener's heart. 

If he could but forget that he lives at the Worlds eiidj 
The bird would sing as it aang in the Faiaee of old. 

7. Dreaming that I went with Li and Yti to ¥i3it Yuan Chon 

(Trri^;4fJ* in exifc.) 

At night 1 dreamt I was hack in Cipang-aii: 

I saw' again the faces of old frienda 
And in iny dreams, under an April sk^v, 

Thej'^ led iiiB by the hand to wander in the spring winds. 
Together we came to the village of Peace and Qtiiet; 

Wo stopped our horses at the gate of Ytian Chen. 

Yuan Chen w'as sitting all alone; 

When he saw mo coming, a smile played on his face. 

Ho pointed back at the flow^cra in the western court; 

Then opened wine in the northern summer-houae^ 

He seemed to be saymg that neither of us had changed; 

He seemed to regretting that joy will not stay ; 

That our souls Iwwi met Only for a little wbile^ 

To part again with hardly time for greeting. 

I woke up and ihoughi lihu still at my aide; 

I put out my hand ; there was nothing there at all. 
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[Having completed the fifteenth volume of hin vrotka, the 
poet sends it tp Ilia friends Ytian ChOn and Li Chkn, with 
a jesting poem.] 


{Writim in 817.) 

My long poem p the ‘^Eternal GHef*\ ia a beautiful and moving 
work : 

My ten "Songs of Shensi” are models of tunefulnesa. 

I cannot ptevout Old Yilan from stealing tny beat rhymea; 

But I earnestly beg Little Li to respect my ballads and aonga. 

While I am alivcp richee and honour will never fall tomjr lot; 

But well 1 know that after I am dead, the fame of my books 
will live. 

This random talk and foolish Ijoasiing forgive nxe, for to-day 

I have added volume fifteen to the row that stands to my 
name. 


9. Invitation to Hsiao Chu-Shih^ 

(FTd/ttfa wh^n G&wrti&r of Chung-GhouJi 

Within the Gorges there ie no lack of men: 

They are people one meetsp not people One eares for. 

At my front door gnesta also arrive : 

They arc people one sits with, not people one knows. 

Wiien I look up, there are only clouds and trees; 

When I look down—only my wife and cUild^ 

I sleep, eat, get up or sit still: 

Apart from that, nothing happens at alL 
But beyond the city Hsiao the hermit dwells; 

And with Aim at least I find myself at ease^ 

For he eau drink a full fiagon of wine 
And is good at reciting longdine poems. 

Some afternoon, when the clerks have all gone home. 

At a season when the path by the river-bank is dry, 

I beg you, take up your statF of bamboo-wood 

And find your way to the parlour of the Gov^emment House. 

1 Nds, MX lb 1-p nod wrlitcii when ih^ |so&t WAS tfovij^or cf a 

ramot# pAtt of Sg^hiuLn, En tUo exUnetno west q| Chinu. 
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10. Ta Li Ohien 

The province I govern is liutiible and rcuiote; 

Yet our Eestivab follow the Courtly Caleddar. 

At ris« of day ivo sacriliccd to the ^Vind God, 

Wlieii darkly^ darkly dawn gliinmcred hi the ^sky^ 

Officers folloived^ horsemen led the way; 

They brought ub out to the xvastes beyond the town. 
Where river-inista fall heavier than min, 

And the fii-es on the hill leap higher than the stars. 

Smidenly I remembered the early lev^^ea at Court 
Wlien you atid I galloped to the Purple Yard, 

As we walked our horses up Dragon Tail Street 
We turnetl oiir heads and gazed at the Southern Hjllft. 
Since we parted, Ixitli of uh have been growing old ; 

Aiitl our minds have been ve^ocl by many anxious cares. 

Yet even now I fancy my ears are full 

Of the sound of jade tinkling on yonr bridle-straps. 

IL The Spring fiiver 

Heat and cold, diiak and dawn have crowded one uiKin the 
other] 

Suddenly I iind it is two years since I came to Chung-chou. 
Through my elose^l doora 1 hear nothing but the morning and 
evening drum ; 

From my upper windows alt 1 sec is the ships that eome 
and go* 

In vain the orioles tempt mg with their song to stray beneath 
the dowering trees ; 

In vain the grasses lure me by their colour to sit beside 
the pond. 

There is png thing and one alone I never tire of watching_ 

Tlie spring river as it trickles over the stones and babhles 
past the rocks. 

12, After Collecting the Autumn Taxes 

From niy high castlo I look at tlie town below 
Wlicre the natives of Pa cluster like a swarm of flies. 
Hot-v can I govern these people and kad them aright I 
I cannot even understand w hat they say* 
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But Jit ka5it [ am gEod, now tlififc the insoA arc in, 
To learo tlmt in my prorinee thei^ i3 no discontent. 
I fear iU prosperity m not duo to me 
And was only caused by the year's abundant crops* 
The papers that lie on my desk are siinple and f®'*" * 
My honsa by the moat is leisurely and still, 

In the aiitnnm rain the berries fall fjom the eav^es ; 
At the evening bell the birds return to tlie ivo^hJ' 

A broken sunlight quavers over the soiitheru porch 
Where I lie on tny eoueh abandooed to idleness^ 


13. The Little Nun at Lung Hm Monastery 
{Wrili^i riVea 

Delicate eyebrows, very* black hair^— 

TJiis little novice of only fourteen- 
At night ahe is seared by the atillness of the 
forests; 

On spring days she longs for a second meal. 

They tell ino she dawdles and does not get through her tasks ; 
Ttiat she gets up late and is behindhand with iier prayerfl^ 
But to me abc seems like a cbild of tlio Fairy Queen 
III the Palace of Flowers, waiting for her wedding-day. 

H, Good-bye to the People of Hangchow 
IBlU AM~) 

Elders ond officers line the returning road ; 

Wine and soup load the parting table. 

I have not ruled you wtlli the wisdom of Shao Kiing ; ^ 

What is the reason your tears should fall so fast f 

My iaszes were Iieav 3 % thotigh nianj' of the people wore poor: 
The farmers were hungry, for often their fields were dr\\ 

All 1 did was to dam the water of the lake* 

And help a little in a year when things were bad* 

* A In^andarj ruler wI|d dbi'lrtnHd jii-HticuHiittiftg i4ntler u wild 
^ Pa Chad hdilii tlku dAEn on tha Wflatani whieh is still kuawti sip 

■'IV* dwa”. 
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15. Written when Oavernor of Sooohow 

{82^ A.D:i 

A Government build liig—not iiiv own Jiomo, 

A Govemiiient gnrden^—nut my own trees. 

But Lo-ynng 1 Finv^ a stunII house 

And on Wei river I have built n tlmtched hut. 

I am free from the ties of marryin^j and giving In marriage ; 
If I choose to retirOi 1 have somewhere to i^rid my days. 

And though 1 have lingered long beyond my time^ 

To retire now would be better tiinn not at all. 

lb. Getting up early on a Spring Morning 
(Pari of a jwefj* writUn tcfcfn Govermr o/ Boock&w fn 
The early light of the rising sun shines on tlie boaiiiH of my 
house; 

The linat banging of oponed doors echoes like the roll of a drum. 
The dog lies curled on stone step, for the cjirth is wet 
wdth doAv ; 

Tile birds ooiiie near to the iviudow and chatter, tolling that 
tlic day is due. 

With the lingering fumes of yesterday's wine my head is still 
heav-y J 

With new doffing of winter clothes my Ijotiy grown light- 

L7. Losing a Slave-girl 
Around my garden the little wall low' | 

In the baililTa lodge the lists are seldom checked. 

1 am ashnined to think we ^vere not alivays kind ; 

I regret your labours, that w-iU never be repaid. 

The caged bird owes no allegiance ; 

The wiud-toHsed Bower does not cling to the tree, 

* • * ft • * 

Where to-night she lies none can give ns news. 

Nor any knows, save tJie bright^ watching moon. 

IS. To a Talkative Gnest 

The town-visitor’s easy talk dows in an endleiis stnmiu ; 

The country host's <]uict thoughts ramble timidly cm. 

beg you, sir, do tell me about things at Cli'ang-an ; 

For you entered jnst when rn}' harp wm tuned and lying 
balanced on niy knec^/' 
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!9. Tha Fina-trae in the Courtyard 
Below the halJ 

Tlie pine-trees giow in front of the steps, 

Irregiikily scattered—pot in ordered Jines, 

Some arc tali and some are low : 

I he tallest of thetn is six roods high; 

The lowest is not more than ten feet. 

They are like wild things 

And no one knows who planted them. 

They touch the walls of my bjqc-tiled house ; 

Their roots are sank in the terrace of white sand. 

Morning and evczniig tliey are visited by Hie wind and moon 
Rain or fine—they are free from dust and mud. 

In the galea of autumn they whisper a vague tune ; 

Froiti the aims of aumnuer they yield an icy shade. ' 

At tlte height of spring the fine evening rain , 

Fills their leaves with a load of hanging pearls. 

At the end the time of great snow 

Stamps their branches with a fret of glittering jade. 

Of the Four Seasons—cacli has its own mood; 

Among all the trees none is like another. 

Last j’ear, when they heard 1 had bought this house, 

Xeigiiboura mocked and the World called me mad— 

lhat a whole family of twice ten souls 

Sliould move house for the sake of a few pines I 

Now that I have come to them, what have they given me? 

Ihey have only loosened the buckles of iiiy care. 

\ et even so, the}* arc “ profitable friends ” '■ 

And till my need of “coiiverso with wise niea". 

\et wlien I consider how, still a man of the world, 

In bolt and cap I scurry through dirt and dust, 

From time to time my heart twinges with shame 
That I am not fit to be master of my pities' 

20. A Mad Poem addressed to my Nephews and Nieces 

(Circa $■/(>.) 

riie World clients those w*ho cannot read; 

/, Jiappily, have mastered script and pen, 

'See Awitecta of Confucius, i aotl 5. nrhenj threo Liudi of "pirafiiiiWo 
friends" end IhrM kinds uf *VprDf3lal>lo ptwsiirea " eru described; cbo lldrd of 
the 111 tier ttein^ ^ H pioiiC v of ititelligunt Ctiinpa.nions 
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The World che&Ls thofie who hold no office; 

/ am blessed witli high oiiicm] rank. 

The old are often ill: 

/ ai this day have not an ache or jiam. 

They are often burdened with ties; 

But / have dniahed with marriage and giving in marriage. 
No changes happen to disturb the quiet of my mind^ 

No business conies to impair the vigour of niy limbs. 

Hence it is that now for ten yeara 
Boiiy and soul have rested in berm it peace. 

And all the more, m the last lingering years 
What I shall need are very few things. 

A single rug to warm me through the winter ; 

One meal to last me the whole day. 

It does not matter that my house is rather small [ 

One eannot sleep in more than one room I 
It does not matter that 1 have not many horses ' 

One cannot ride in two coaches at once 1 

-As fortunate as me among the people of the world 

Possibly one would find seven out of ten. 

Ah contented as ino among a liiuidred men 
f^k as you may, yon will not find one. 

In the affairs of others even fools are wise; 

III their own business even sages err. 

To no one else would I dare to speak my Iicarfc, 

So Illy wild words are addressed to my nepliews and iiiccea. 


31. niitess 

[Wrilien circa whm he icwj paTat^^ciL) 

Dear friends^ there is no cause 
hbr ao ruucli sympathy. 

I shall certainly contrive from time to time 
To take my walks abroad. 

All tliat matters is an active mind : 

What is the use of feet I 

By land one can ride in a carrying-chair ; 

By Avater, be rowed in a boat. 
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32. Eesiguation 

Keep off your thoughts from tilings tliiit ai^ pa^t Jiiid tione; 
Foi thinking of the past wak^^s regret anrl pain. 

Keep ort' 3 'our tlioughtJ^ from thinking wlmt will happen; 

To think of the future tills one with di^niay. 

Better hy day to sit like a sack in )^our chair; 

Better by niglit to lie like n atone in your Ijed* 

When food cornes^ then open your mouth ; 

Wlien sleep comes^ then close 3 -our ej^es. 


Record of a Strange Bxperienco 

About 30 miles south-east of ITsia-kuei-hsien in Hua-dioii 
there Is a village called Yen-nien. South-west of the village 
stands what was once a private cliapol; but now no priest lives 
there. In the autumn of the Ifithyear of Ytian lIo (813 a.D ), in 
the seventh niontln my couain ifao came fiom Hiia-chou to visit 
me, hy the road which passes the chapel. When he reached the 
chapci-duor lie saw a number of women and girls of various ages 
sitting and talking in the cliaticclp so loiidl^" that their couveran- 
Lion wjLs audible at the door. 

Being hot and tiiiraty with riding he deter mined to go 
inside and rest for a little, and ask for aometbing to drink. 
Finding that liis attendant, Haiao Shtii-cb'Lng, wag not in sight* 
he dbiaouiited and tied Ids homes bridle to the door-post, Wlien 
lie looked up^ the women had all ilisappcared I He thonght tliev 
had retired into the inner room; but when he looked there he 
found no one. Then he thought perhaps thej-' were bellind the 
altar-walk; but when he looked there, again he found no one. 
He then examined the walls all the way round the building and 
found that tliere was no breach or gup anvwhere. He went 
Ijaek to the place where he had lirat seep them conversing: the 
dust op tile floor had tiot been disturbed, there was not a foot¬ 
print anj^wherc* 

Then he knew that the people lie had seen were not human 
beings. He was too muck frightened to wait for his servant. 
Mounting hia horse he galloped straight to m}^ house and told me 
what had happened. I too was astonished aud questioned him 
about what lie lind ficard the apparitions Bay. He was able to 
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rein ember a good deal, more than 1 have space to repeat. 31ost 
of it was about an old inais called Watig Yin, As far as CfOuld 
made out from what tliey saEd, they seemed to be drawing up 
a list of Wang s ndsdeeds. 

Tlie place is about a mile and three-quurtera fiom my house, 
ao one day we went there togetlier We discovered that there 
had actually Jived m the village an old man called Wang Yin, 
who made up his mind to live in a building which lay a few 
hundred paces east of the clmpd. He repaired the garden walla 
and house, built a threshisig-Hoor, planted trees, and the day afmr 
his operations were completed, itnmedmE.oly moved in. He had 
not been in the house an liour when he fell dead. By next day 
his wife w^as dead, and in a very short time two of his sons 
with their wives and one grandson were also dead. Tliere only 
remained one son^ called ^^ling-ebin, who vras so unnerved that he 
did not know whai to do. Ho weaver. il linking that the site was 
in some way unlucky, he pulled down the house, felled the trees, 
removed in the night, and eventually came to no liarm. 

Such an episode as this convinces tne that thei-e may after 
all be some truth in the story of how the ghosts of the aJ 9 semhled 
Sages were overheartl in the temple plotting the death of Ts'ao 
Te'ao,* and in the story of the lady who was sent to burn Mi Chu‘s 
liouse.* 

In the aututnn of the next year my cousin and I, in the 
course of an esicur^ioii, again visited tii,e place. There was 
not hi tig left of Wang^a house except the garden wnWs. The well 
had collapsed and the fire-place was in ruins. Ko one fmm the 
village dared to settle there. 

Hill E To what agency iiuist we attribute these ocourrejices ? 
To Destiny—or to Chance ? Was the site inauspicious for humau 
liahltaiion or bod the lA ang family committed some .secret crime 
for which the spirits had determined it lunst pay the penalty ? 

To these questions I can find im an.swer, huL have J use rilled 
tlio story on the wall of tiie ahrine, tliat it may await the 
discrliiiination of the curious. 

* ftutftiWrtf tbc Wei ilvrutMV. 

* Mi Chu | 3 rtl cent. wrrii home ont <ifcV ’when a mv:iteri0U4 ]rtdv 

atepped him oq the rmcl and totd him *\ie n a^ % t aint li_v Hvuvin to burn tiin 
ii0U40. Frtliairifi^ her oilvfw, he hurried un Hhcad .^ml hnd JuiU tinm to save hm 
foruituf^ IjoforobiH Iiouk tmrfti into flAitLtfs. 
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A Poem by Li P® 

SE it? iff 

© rg iAfl 

IK 46 -ai 

# Sf S 

^ ^ 

This is trmiMdted by Judith Gatiticr, it e e a s 
(2iiJ et].), p, S9. a foliows ; — 

Fle}tv 

Sous 1ft ciftii'ti id lie d'ntitDtiiiie, I'eau secode ma bnrqde. 

Solitaire, je vogue adv k lae tiu Swtl> et je cuei e fts ofciia 
blaucs. Oil; i|u’dle eat belk, ta blimcbe fleur du lotus !— 
Qu'elk est delicate et delicteuBe ! Uu ardent desir me devore 
de lui avDuer la passion qu'elle inJ^P'rie ■ 

Melfts uiie triatesse morteik subniergs cceiir ' rcatioii 
a'cn vft ii la derive, siir ks eads nanliioises, fjUi sen font uii 
jodet. 

The same poem is translated by Anna \ou Bernliardi (Ifitlh, 

d. Seal, f. Or. Sprachen, I91d, p. 123)" 

Adfdern griineu Wasser ieucbcet die Hei-l^tsonne ; [leading 
U , not /J] auf deal sudlichen See ptliickt er die fteisaen iJten. 
Die I^tosViliuiieii wolleii iliiii held ftber Hmmcrtotcte 

den Sehilfeiidcn. 

Xotis 

Title: ThcLd.ahdi Jijt ?»: was a tributary of the Hsiang fffl 
River in Hunan. The '■ linllad of Lii-sb«‘" "" 

Aiieicnt itftrp-tune. Li Po lias taken Hii* os the tit e iib poem. 
The Xati-iiu must have been a small lake in tlm ' iciinty. Ibe 
lady (tbe er of the German version is certainly a mistake) on 
ait autEium night when the moon is sliining on the tt River, goe« 
tg tiie Soiitliern Lake to pluck white p'in-liovvcr or frog-bite . 
Ttii<.se vvere common marsh-ilowers plucked by women in the 
autumn as love-charms. Suddenly she sees some lotus-dowei^. 
Judith Gautier Identitks the ^ "'’^th the W JJ-, but tlio 

contrast between, them is in reality liie vvhole point o the poem. 

“ The lotds-flowere are so beautiful tliat they a most speak. 
Tlicre must here be an alEuaiun to the well-known, story of the 
Emperor Ming Huang (685-763 s.P-’t One day wlien he was 
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walking ill liia garden lie saw eoiue white loLue-flawera junt 
coming into bloom, PoiiiHiig to his favdnnte cancubine, Vang 
Knei-fei, he esdaimcd. " Here I Jiave n flowev that is Ijetter than 
those lotuses, for she is a living Hower that can s|>eak 

t^he 1 ad^ in the boat is grieved at tlie sight of the lotuses 
because they are not like ordinary speechleivi Howers, but actually 
challenge comparison with tlie '* living and speaking bcjiuty " of 
a woman. But there is a fnvtlier point. P iii dowers arc used as 
a charm to retain tlie affections of aWnt lovers. From the fact, 
that the lady was gathering such dowers we may infer that she 
was parted from her lover and was afraid he might not be 
faithful. The sight of the lotuses renuiids her llmt there are 
other women more Imautiful than she is, just as the lotus ts more 
bcantiful than the commoti frog-bite. 

I would therefore translate os follows:— 

" o/ La irctfciv 

On Lii Water shines the autumn moon; 

On the South fjake she plucks white p'in-dowers. 

But the lotue-dowers are ffo beautiful tliat they seem to speak; 
And the lady of the lloating boat is stricken with grief," 

I do not think that anyone familiar wUh T'aug {g ^ will 
consider this interpretation too eiaborale. 

A Poem by Tu Pu‘ 

Kod Hsien-chih BfS l[If S 'Fas the son of a Ivurcaii wiio hod 
served with distinction in the Clniicsc army. Hsien-chih himself 
became a general at tim age of 20* and later, Assistant 
Military Protector of Ttirkeatan ^ S gij Jg Jn 747 ji 
firiife Chavannes. Zed Ttircs OcftUUtniaiut, p. J 52 ) ho diatingtiisiicd 
himself by leading a Chinese army over the Hindu Kliush and 
obtaining the Btibmission of the king of Little Pn-lil ^ (modern 
district of Oilglt). Ho ericountcred no uiiiitary opposition, and 
the foot was one of diploiimcy ratlier than of arms. In 74.9 he 
returned to the capital, Ch'aiig-an, bringing with Jiiiii a Tartar 
charger of the kind knbwn as ^ .Ifj. In 750 he was liack 
again in Turkestan, and m 751 was heavily defeated by the Arabs 
on the hanks of the Uiver Talas. “ L* desastre ejirouve par Kao 
Sien-tche sur les hords de U riviere Talas mari|Uc la tin de la 
puissance dee Cliinois dons les pays d'oecident" tChavannes, 

> This poem liss not been tiansUlmt U/«e. 


no 
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loc, qiL, p. TJie poem 1 am nlx>iit to tiMinslate was written 

by lii Fu (Tl 2-770 ArPrJt one o£ the most eelebrated of Chinese 
pf>ets^. It deals nomitially with Kao Hsien-chih^a Tartar horse, 
hut the inner meanirig of it (as all the coninienitatorH a^ree) is 
soTnething of this kind ^ 'MVhy has tliis abla and di&ting'iiished 
general ao long been aKow'efl to live m retirement? Why is ho 
not encouraged to re^ieat hifl former victorious esploitsf" This 
could not have been written in the interval lietween Ifsien-chihs 
tw'o campaigns, for he w^aa only at the capital for a few nionths. 
It must therefore have been written after his defeat in 751. 
This took place in the autumn, so tiiat he could nut have been in 
Ch'ang-an till the spring of 752. 

Of the defeat Tn Fu apparently htmT-v nothing. Such incidents 
were natnraily concealed, as far m p-^ssiUe, Our Own knowdeflge 
of the Talas battle is chiedy derived from SsQ-ina Kuange 
History and from Arabic sources. The Old T'ang History does 
not iiiention it at all ^ the iiew' hisLury names it^ but does not say 
w'hicb side W"a3 victorious 1 Tlie Goveruinent wci^ doubtless in 
possession of fuller iiLfoniiatiou and had good reasons for keeping 
Kao on the retired list. 

But his opp:>rtiijnty soon came. When the revolt of An Lii- 
shall broke out in 755^ Kao Hsien^chifi was summoned to defend 
tlie dynasty. In the Hame year the failure of the Imperial armies 


necessitated '' penal 

mea^^ui 

i-es " 

and Kao was execute^] 
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A Song of Kao Hsien-ohih's Blue Colt 

The Military Protector of Andisi s Tartar blue colt 
Suddenly the noise of its reputation came flying from west to east. 
It was said the enemy could iiotstanri wlien tins horse approached 
their ranks; 
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By resolution as (inn ns its tiiasters it liad won tlie great fight. 
When the battle wa.s over it was carefully tended and atidwed to 
go where it would i 

Swiftly it came from a far couutiy over deserta of shifting sand. 
But its dauntless frame would not receive the kindness of stabled 
ease; 

Its bold spirit was brooding still on tlie contests of the battlefield. 
Its ankles are slender, its hoofs are high ; hard as though shod 
wiih iron; 

Hoofs that have riven the packed ice on the frozen river of 
Turfan. 

Its (ive-fiower inane scatters in the wind ntid coverH its fianka like 
a cloud; 

Onij" after the passage of a thousand leagues does its skin exude 
blood. 

The stoutest lads of Ch'aug-an dare not mount its back i 
That its gallop is swifter than the lightning’a flash all the City 
knows. 

\\ ith hlue tassels tied to its neck you are letting it grow old ^ 
Shall it never again find cause to issue by the road of the 
Western Gate ? 

^''otes 

(l) Ch'ing ta'ung ^ |g. '■ blue piebald-horse” is apparently 
an abbreviated form of % 5g. ■' piebald horse of Lake 

Kokouor." Parker, in -4 l^fiOitm7id Years of TttWai-# (ch. i. 
The Tukuhuri Sicn-pi of Kokonor) quotes the following passage: 
“ There is a small island in Kokonor, and every year when the lake 
is frozen a iiuinher of fine maies are driven on to the island: tlie 
foals are collected the following winter. A number of splendid 
Persian mares were obtained by the Ttikuhuii for this purpose, 
and their young obtained great repute for swiftness os ‘ Kokonor 
Mlts V’ The phraseology used by Tu Fu in his account of this 
Tartar charger is borrowed, after the manner of Pang poets, fiom 
various early sources; («> The ^ ,(r> !*, Song of the Heavenly 

Horse,” Han dynasty. (f)> Ts’ao Ts’ao's ijlj^ {ft (155-220 a. u.) 
poem ^ 1 $, ■'Tlie tortoise, though long-lived . , (c) Yen 

\en-chih’s ^ (384-456 a.d.) ,F!| “Poetical 

Description of a bay and white horse”. 

^ ® IS “ has not yet received (i.e. does not desiro 
to receive) the favour of Jylug down in the stable". Cf. IVao 
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Ta'iijo'a poeln^ referred fco above, An old charger maj lie down hi 
the HtAble^ but it would like to be galloping a thousand li. 
A brave warrior^ though ho bo growing old, still preserves a stout 
1 1 oar 

(3) *■ River of Turfan/* Literally Chiso-ho ^ "The 
Joined Rivers/' near Tnrfau and at that time headijuArters of the 
militsiy government of Turkestan, near the uiodom village o£ 
Yarkboto, Sir Aural Btehi, in Dese^'t Cities of Cathay gdvea 
two photos of the rninB of old Chiaodio. 

3i. ^^iF five-flower/' e?cp1ained m being a defrorative 
method of cutting the horse's manc^ It often means no mure 
than " iimny-coloured 

(5) "The descendants of the Flcavenly Horse sweat blood 
instead of Avater/' 

(6) The meaning is, '' Just aa Kao's horse cannot be ridden by 
the boys of Cb'aiig-aUp &o his master is too strong and autocratie 
a character to use in a governmentai capacity. The civilian 
authorities are fiightencd of him.'^ 

C^) M conimentatoTS tell ns that is lu the 

sense of The usual meaning of lij is, of course, beautiful 
woman," 

(S) "You are letting it , ^ the ^ primarily refers to the 
horse's master, but it also refers to the KTnperor''8 g treatment of 
his gen crab 

(9^) fiS H ** Heng-minwas the chief weatern gate of 
Oh'aug-an, and travellers going in the direction, of Turkestan 
would leave the city hy it. 
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By Alick Werskr, University Reader m 8walnli and tlie 
Rantu 

OWAHILl abandfi alone among ilie Ikintii languages in 
postgessjng i% literature, wUicIi origmiiEcd l>efore the people 
came in contact witli Europeans and ha.^ probably been in exist¬ 
ence for several centuries. The Arabs, who settled on the east 
coast of Africa from the seventh century onwards, brought with 
them their alphaljei and iJieir proacnjy; and their dc.scendaiits 
whOp intermarrying with the daughters of the land, evolved the 
Swahili langimge, have prcHerved bolli to this day, thoiigli not 
wjtlioiit modifications. The use of Lhc Arabic alphabet to 
espix^ss Sw'ahili suut]d.s involves considerable dtfheulties, and 
thoiigli fiouie of tliese have been siirmounled by cx|jcdiejits 
shniiar to those adopted in writing Turkhslj, Persian. Malay, etc., 
the reading even of an oidiimry ieiter is lay no tneans always 
a simple matter. 

When tlie Arabic alphabet was first applied to the Swahili 
language it is at present i in possible to say, Thi: eaiUcst 
settlement seems to have been that on the island of Pate 
(a AX 689). The colon is Ls bronght with them not only their 
xiTitteii cliaracter, but a cei-ndu amount uf literary ciiltute^ and 
the W'ay in which Arabic metres have been adapted to the 
Swahili language (not only by scholara. but in |jopu]ar songK) 
shows that they must liiave been naturalized for a very long 
pericwl- 1 am not aware whether the date of any existing poctiy' 
luw l>eeu satisfactoiily determined. Tfjc lyrics attributed to 
Liongo Famo.^ which are exceedingly archaic in language, date, 
if genuine, cltlier from the sixteeuth or possibly from the 
thirteenth century.= The Portuguese records hardly, if at all, 

1 Are vary I & capy of a inaiiu(terij»t bvlaiit-ukf^ to 

Miwe hm ^iiiliPijlhw of SlmU ( I IhIigi-b CiL|»tEiin litu Anotlii«r)« am wttlV 

aA a Hsrio* tAkcn down from ihn rcciutlofi of a blind Azhialjir at AVilu, %Ui3 r>amed 
Okitk KL-^barol Auiilf. TtwsAe ntv i^iiile diatmet from tbo poem uriiiiwl in 
-VirYilijVi (p|K. Ol#). 

' Lion^ HCH.irtPi to U A iHmtson who has AUractAd tn himself one of 

the mfljiy version>i of tlko Balder Myth \m ap^tendix lo the laMt tolume of Tkt 
fiMph : he was in^ nhieruhlo to OTerythkn^ but a cnp^Kir oeedlo applied 

in am imrtieijlar iifioL. Btit there ifi uikCaitakiiiLy juv to hiti dat«. Somo 

a 
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mention the existence of tlic tSwahili lan^nige, tliongh tlie fen- 
words preserved by Sic Tliorniks Herbert ( 1627 ) show that it* 
or at all events something very Himilar, was spoken in the 
Comoro Inlands tliree hundred years ago. All knovvn doeu- 
nienUs of any anticjuity appear^ like the Claioniele of Klliva”, 
lit he written in Arabic. 

A tantalising reference oecui-s in the accond volume of the 
Ai/ifjtiic Itmseurches,^ where Sir William Jones, de-^cribing a visit 
paid ill 17 SS tothe island of Hnmian or Johannathat 
Sayyid AlimtHl, a native of ilsat islandr "gav*^ Captain 
Williaiiison. wlio wished to present some literary curioaUieb to 
tlie library at JJublin, a small roll confining a hymn in Arabic 
letters, but in the language of 3 Icmibaza [sic], whieb was niixcd 
with Arabic; but it hardly deserved examination^ since the atiidy 
of Languages lia^s little intrinsic value, and is only useful os the 
instrntnetit of real knowledge, which we can scarce expect fr^mi 
the poets of the >[o/.ambique," 

It is greatly to Ijo regretted that the father of Com par at iv© 
Philology should, unlike his succefi.soi^. have thought so lightly of 
barljarons idiouis, for a Sivahili hyum, written dowm before 
would l>e a document of great interest to-day, 1 have iimde 
iiietfectiial etforts to trace the 3 [S.—neither the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, nor that of the Royal Irish Academy 
ap]ieani to kflow siuytlniig of it. 

Krapf sent to Euro[ 5 e tw-o MSS oE long poems ((frtisij which 
lay for a long time in the library of the German Oriental Society ; 
the nne. Ulrni^i tm Shufiihi {SSlij etanzjis), was published by the 
late l>r. Buttner (in his AnlhtAoffU tier Siiuheli ~ Liiietxiiur, 
JHD 4 ), w'lth a <jermaii tiniislation ; the other, Chtto eha Hm-kal 
i i,e. the Emperor Heracliiis), ivaa edited by Professor ^leinhof and 
ap[H?ared iti the Zt^it^chri/X filr Kaloniatftpjxtcheny 1012 . Two 
father jKMfiaH, the rtenzi uvt J/Pmi/i and tbe -ira 

kiitaH'iijaktm Mnltumfidi^ weie published in Buttnera collection ; 
they were sent to him by 31 r. I>* J* Rjinkin, late Britbli Con&iih 

nciy t^iut liu foujflit pigniiiMt ih^ WcLRegeJu unil iht rdriuguciie {vrho w«r« in 

nlllnacd iii laSBl | Others. whoM silth&rilrV MJcmit fnirb getsb thbl Liongd^i* 

jirin (Or rather iIiaL of hin LroLlwr, for Uunj'ii Tras not the 

^nquered bjh' lilniAr bin AJuh&ininnd, tiUh iSuttan o[ PiLte, 
viirsdasSy Ktatiid to Imve 4ie<i m A,n, 74.> (a.ij. 1:+I4|i And to have tei^ned froni 

A.II. 

^ |h. SS o^ il^e octavo cilitian. 
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McjKiiiiihiqiie. The fit'll relfltcfj i\i*£ Pi-ophet's iii^ht jo»rin?y mi 
BoTjik to iTerii^iftlein, Helt and Pamdiae* the JiecoirtJ (2tj4 aluiizas) 
hiM death. 'I'liiiS ih fi3o:^eedill^ly popiilan in Ku^t Afi'ieap 
eapeeially ainurig tfie U'unien^ iiiaity of ivlioui of it 

by heart. 

The only c^ii}[dete Swaliili ppein piibiisheil ill eqnuti'Vp ao 
far I am au-aru; ia tlie liikidhttji (" Kcvelation of wlddi two 
text*? appear in Captain Stig’and'a f?rKi?nin<i^’ of ^Ae Dhihclic 
(•ftiiug^s in tAr Kiittmhili fAtuf/iiugr, one eiliteil and annotated 
by the autlioiv the other (to wliseh ss ap|>eiided a nietiical 
translation) liy the Rev. \V, K. Taylor, forjiicrly of Mondiaaa, jnid 
lUiLlior of JyV"*effn Aphtn^i^ms. 

In hiH preface the laat-nanied work, Aliv Taylor that 

lie posaeHJieH a collection of Swahili poeniH in MS. It ia much 
Lo he dc^ireil that thia veteran sdiolar f^lioiild lie ciiabied to 
j^ivc to the world Lite frpits of hiy lon*^ Hludy and e 3 C[ier!encc 
ainl make genera My accessible at least Home of the work 

Sikijjua^ Muyaka, and Aruhaiutnad bin Ahmad'l-Afaniluudii 
Ixjyond the fi-agnicntH ijiioted in hia book; Bisliop Steerc, in hiif 
iSHtthifl [printed the opening stanzas of an Utsnti on the 

history of Job (ivhicii is now' al^^out to l>e published in 
tlie Ilari^ard African Sfndies^ from a complete text obtained by 
me at I^niin 

TJiongh, as W'e have said, the metres used were introduced by 
the Arabs, the aceentuation and iiitotiation of the two languages 
lire so di Me rent that they have iiccejiwirily handled w'ith 
great freedom, and there may be some wliicli cannot lie directly 
traced to Amluc original.^. Nothing shows so ^vcll the extent to 
which this imported art of versification li«a really Ukeu root 
in the languages as t)ie constant recurrence, hi the enorinoua body 
of omlly enrrmt popular soiiga, of tw'o or three atanza forms wJiieh 
arc also found itj luitiau folk-poetry and doubtless derived from 
the !S3ime s^Jiirce. Of tliese Home specimens w'ill l>c giveii 
preseiiilyp 

I am at a loss to know' why Biittner should have said, Das 
Versuifiw? ist meist jambiseli oder ti’oehamch, dem gaiizen lypus 
dcr .SuaheliHpiuche angemessen/" lti my cx|>erience, very few, if 
any poeiiis, ns read by a native, could be seannud in this W'ay, and 
h is exceedingly didieiilt to write .Swahili verse in cither of these 
metres, witliout continually violating the rules of nccentuation. 
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cohii^h nearer tins truth vyhen he says (SuviA-iii 
Preface, p. xi) that ^'Swahili verse is generally niarked by a sort 
of aiiajweatic accent", but tlie beat account of tlic matter I have 
seen is that given by P. Stvclexix,^ wjiieli 1 make no apolog}'' for 
quotiug in full:— 

" Iji verslHcation Swahilie a pour base le noinbre ejes ayllahes 
et des accentji d'litie pnrt^ la riiiie ou rassonance de rautre, 
Uaccent, dont il osL iei question, est, non pas 1 accent tonique propre 
k chaqne n;ot pris j^lLuiicnt. iiiais Taccent oratoire ipii attribue la 
hauteur et hi (liiriie ordinairement Favaiit-derniere syllabe de 
chacun dea mots principaiix+ 

L+is vers coiiimuneinent employes sontdeO^H, 10^ 12, 14, et 18 
syllal>iSKT ceux de 10 aynal>es avee une desure aprea la 4^ ceux 
de 12 avec la c^ure aprea la ... II y a deux aceeiit^i dans les 
veii^ de 4, B, et 8 syllatws, trois dans cenx de 10 syllabesj 
4 dans cenx de ] 2 et 14. 

** I^e tiombre de syllabes ri'est pas knijonrs de rignenr, aurtont 
qnand le vers est nn pen long. 11 suHit, en ce cos^ fpie les 
accents rbythmiques soieiit Ql>servt?'a*" 

The iic<^nts iitarketl in the specimens given hy this writei- 
(pp, agree with the way in which I have ohvaya 

he 4 xnl verse rend or recited by iintivea ; and the conclusion 1 am 
led to Eidopt is that the verse is measured by !>eata ratlicr than by 
syllables, and, in the latter, recognizes no distiuctiori l>et%veeii 
long nnd short. It has ihna departed considerably (aw was only 
to Iw expected from the genius of tlie language) from the strict 
canons of Arabic poetry- 

Swahili verse is always rhyiiw^d, though the rhymes may not 
alwELjs be aiich as would Ivc admitted in English. The "identical 
rhyme" (the French rime richft) is very common, and many 
rhymes might more properly lie described m "assonances", 
though it is usnallj^ the consonant (not, as in Spanish, the 
vowel) which is iilentieaL Eliymea are always (or with very 
few feXceptionM) double; as it is a universal rule in Swaldli 
that the iWicent falls on the peniiUiiifeate, it could hardly l:>e 
otherwise. The single rliytiies necessitated hy the use of 
Europyan tiiiiea in nussion liymn-books (such as the ^lornbasa 
Jfyiaiio %ta Ilitndi) are nhtaified, cither Ijy mast iiiiwarrantablv 
ilisplacing the accent^ or, more rarely^ hy making use of 

* Ota mmtiirt di4 Sftuhili* i?*! I fMjSl), |i, Hf^T. 
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inono^yllabrc particleH (siiiih 4 L 3 fn, ''onlVp” riterelyor words 
like wliicli, though really of two ayllablea^ aie apt to be 

pronounced as if containing a single long vowel. For instance, 
the Swahili versioti of "Tfie Son of God goes forth to war" 
opens tliiis:— 

-Mwand wa Mngu dtokjl 
Kwenenda vitani. 

Bei'driiuyd ametwekdp 
Tuiiiuaiidainoni. 

It has been argued that sueli violation of the accentual laws 
is quite permissible^ because tbe thing is constantly done in 
native verse. ThuH, the Rev* W, E, Taylor says 
Aphot'Uni^, p. 8B): The rhytlmiical accents ” (in an '' old nursery' 
K<jug" which he quotes) '^are marked according to tlie native air> 
thus showing how greatly the tonic accent may be altered for 
musical purposes." But the difficiiUy of reading fioine of the 
lines as marked suggests a doubt as to whether this writer has 
sometimes failed to distinguisli betw^ecii stress and pitchi and so 
taken a rising intonation for a rhythmical aceent". It is quite 
true that, in singitig, an accent la frequently placed on a syllable 
wdiich would not be atreased ii^ ordinary speecli; but In these 
ca.ses the effect is quite different from that produced by the 
hymns intended for English '’^common metre" tunes. In the 
popular ** Kiti cha maguu mane", the last syllable of the last 
wmid is accented. Further on in the same aoug occurs the line; 

JiiugiSd huviia pete, si lirdngo. 

Here tlie stress falls about ei|iially on the three aylliibleH of the 
first w^ord; the next stress is on pwi (two syllables proiioiiiieed 
o-H one long oue), and which would normally have the accent 
On the Rest syllable^ has noTie at alk Imth e's Ixiiuig iiuide veiy 
short Til another song, jtriiycimit ('Mi little aTnnial " or "a small 
piece of meatprolmblyt in this case, the latter) has all three 
synablns atiea^al when it stands in an emphatic poaition at the 
end of the line; elscwdiere it lias ita normal accent: 

Chaknla maddHlia, kinyiiiiia driddshit 

Biit this uiusieal accent does not belong to our subject, as it is 
distinct from the quealiou of metre, and 1 liave very rarely, if 
ever, laet ivith any verses which, wiicd merely read, not sung, 
refiuire the accent placed otheriiviae than lu ordiuaiy speeeli. 
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Them tire in exbtence n luutibcr of lon^ proiuB called if'eiiii 
(pi, of \vldcli nniy Ijc dnsficd fw epic aiid didactic, Jiiiiee 

a nati ve Authority myn that an Uttnzi deals eitljer with '* iiuiiterti 
of war or matters of religionuiid tlicy scctn ahnqBfc alwiiya 

t47 tjp iiarrati^cBa Shalri is applied to luoat other pueiua, 

wIicLher Fihort lyrics ur longer pieces of & didactic or religions 
character* For longer poems, tl*e favourite inctrcs aic tju'ec> all 
used in four-line at(\ii?;as, of whieli ihme lines rhyme together, 
while the ruiirLh ia a contiiiuoiis rhynie ruumrig through the 
whole poem. The lii-at uf theae^ exempli lied hi the Uteuzi iCft 
has four l>tiaU and (generally 1 fourteen sylhildes to 
a line* e,g.: 

Ai x\[iihamnnidi^ tit uwungu yaike khiilMi i, 

Usiku nmrtya ivafikia inbili safdri S 
Mlnngii nkaritsha tikaonn Miila jabbiri 
ITstidie sliaiii, iiwdugo, hashiiyc tuina. 

The second is used in the Inkhlifijir published by the Kev, W. E.. 
Taylor, hi the appendix to L-aptuin hstigaiid's DiaUct ihi 
The tines consist of eleven wyIbblca, and the rhythm is marked 
by Mr. 'laylor (p. H4) as follows :~ 

Airni wa ivapi o wtlkn^indiwa, 

ZiliiKo 7Ji matd | vvilsivii-ngd wit I 
VViLsiriye wote I kuwa nniliuwa; 

Lik> 111 Avanshf I w"al^lVsh^yt^ 

Here, again, it is diflieult to resist a suspicion that the final 
syllahleH of itwi^o. ^roir^ etc., are distinguished, not by n rhythmic 
streas, but by A riaiiig inflection, and that the line Ls really one of 
four beats, which a native would read : 

Aiini wa wiipi, wakazindiwa. 

The metre of this jN>ciii iu f^itiiiEar to that of an alplmljctical 
aciuHtic, written out for me by Mnhatiiadi Kijunia of Laimn, 
which ticginis, 

Anclika inwaudishi I kiiabi utuze. 

But the greater number of tenzi are wi itteii hi a shorter line, 
having two l)cats only. 

* in tlie r^mu (in wUcU lutrat «( |H>fim>i jltb writti5i!i), 

Kitnn Lllio.verl> do,'"'auet,'^ 
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Jjbill Hi akegijinn, 

'raliibu kaiiite^iitiin. 
BtuiHayo 

WaIu wakiiiisikfa. 


This is fruiii the Uien^i ira Shiifaka, of whiak more presently. 
Tlie tva Aytibu>, the Kuluimfidrite Muha7iiadi, the 

yn FA^nffo, and iiiauy othorKp are in the same stanza. 

TJie shorter lyrics cxliihit a variety, not ko iimeli of iiiotre as 
of stanza-fonn.s, isoiiie of which strikidgS}' recall those found in 
ttalian popular poetry~e.g. the risj}tllo^w-hiQh h proljably to lx; 
e£piallied by a conimori ilerivabion. These T?uia/itiiVi are written 
or improvised both by men and women, though the aeeoniplish- 
ment is not so euimaon as it was at Jfoiiiliasa, twenty or 
thirty j^eai-s ago. There is an lEnmense IxmIv of verse in 
circulation, not easy to classify definitely into literar}" *" and 
** popular ” scetiuiiH ^ suinc poems which may originally have been 
wi itten are now handed on hy the nnmeiona people who sing and 
recite them froni memor}", while others, orally transmitted, maj- 
have been cotiiinilled to vvriting at a later stage. Some specimens 
of tliese, collected cliirfly at Jomvii,^ may be given hciTe! — 


Mask ini, njiwa wangii 
Atikwenda na Waarahu, 
Gun lakwe ni la fetha. 
Ihivva lakwe la thahabu. 
Usiiiione kukonda, 

Kobo ikatika timbiiH 


Ah I woe m mep tny little dove 
Is stolen awa}" ami sold ! 

Her foot, it wm of silver* 

Her wing of l>eaten gold. 

Think not Tis sickness wastes 
me- — 

y\y heart is dead and cold." 


Somewhat didcrent 

Kw^ambft wanipenda, 
Enda mbtoinbio, 
Limcnipendezftp 
Shuda lakiiiukajio. 


ill character is: 

If 3 "on (reallj") loved me 
(You would) run quickly. 

It IS pleasing to me. 

The flower whieli smells sweet. 


' A few miln fmin \rciiiitifLSA ou cre«k te Hnluiir 

^ Ijtcmfliy + (me)! my |ji|;i*Oii wis^rtl nway wilh diu Ihgi 3 carried olf 

by) the AmtkS; Mor f-en)t was uf ailver, her vs'mg ^ g^ld. I>o cot llimk tliat 
[ hare grown thill Ifrom &ny onJiimry^ eaitie;; if I look ill^ it iA rhal) luy life it 
cat uff tiy tmuble.’* A diliereDt veniiOQp Bccmingly obtained! at Zanzibar, or on 
the ■djneent QOMt, ia printed ic Vellea's JVwd Pe^Mic rfer (Herlin, 

lWi\, n- 
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Wani[jA tnaji inatupu (But) you have given uio 

notiiiJig but water 

Kuniffoiiga iiioyo. | To compre!^ iiiy iicart.^ 

A Curious metre*, recailziig the Italian atreet-^ug JfaT^iri, lu tlie 
following :-— 

Sijikek^ — 

Heri, iiiaiiia« kakaa, 

Mwiiigi nherop 
Wiiitme wakiihadaa. 

Eiida buirc, 

Watama la kitainlMia. 


It ifl tioi easy to get a ^satisfactory traiiiFihitioii of this^^ but ib? 
general drift aeeiiis to be a warning addressed to a girl against 
male perhdy — and^ by a ver^' otirious coincideneop tlie fourth Is lie 
h an almost exact cc[uiva[out to " Cuosii e imilitore " in the eong 
aliove leferi-ed to. To get tlie cadence of these line,**, one haa 
only to read them aloud with the Rti“C8S of mdinarj'^ speech — 
l.e. on the pennltimfite syllable of every word. 

At the or New Year's festival (not the variable 

.Moshmi New Yearp but a fixed celebration in August^ supposed to 
lie derived from the Persians), tlie little boys of the Koran scbools 
go roiiEid the town carrying their writ!ng-boarda (niiNio) decorated 
ill varions colours, and singing a song of wliicli several v ersions 
are curieiit. Ooc is printed by Btittner i^Anikdogie tins dei^ 
StuUidi-Liilet\tlnt\^ p, IS4); another, obtained at Joinviip in iih- 
follows :— 


Si zetu, m zetu 

Za niwaliiiiu welu: 

Na paiiga na ngao 
Nil kalaniii zetii- 
Tupito kwa jnu, 
Twenende kwa pwani, 
Tupige inakofi 
Alabanyani \ 


(Tlie iiiuttei'S are) not ours, not 
ours 

(But) of our teacher* 

(We go) willi swords and shsehk 
And our pens. 

J^t us posfl by (tlie roati) nbove^ 
IjCt tss go by ibe 1>each 
And box the cal's (of) 

Tlie Banyans. 


► A Minwti myin^, eL Afriatn JpkorLrm4^ S pp, To 

ofTtif D wateri.ff. with no admiKlarfi of lime Jui». ete.p or 

of teo, and withoMt any aewminmyingr fnod, i» wniricleri^i iSie txittmo of 
And iolmapltality. 

* Eorlin {K, Felberj* IS|^. 
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SteerQ (Handbook of ik« Simhiti Language^ p. 76), ssaj's : 
" Foriiicriy no inquiry was laatle m to any one killed or hurt on 
ihia ddy, and it 18 still (1870) the ciisioin to go anned and to l>e 
nil the guard agaiiiat private eiieiniea. Jl iiaed to be a favourite 
ainuee-iiicnt to throw any Indians that could be caught into the 
Mea, and otherwise ill-use them, until the British Govern inent 
interfered for their protecUonr 

Probably this 18 alluded to iii the song, aa dictated by some 
sijial] schooU>oya at Jomvu. Tiie old lieadinan of ttie 

villager however* said this was not the correct version^ and gave 
u very ditfcieiit turn (perhapa with a view to editication) to hia 
own, wiiich concludes: 

Tupjgwc niakofi 
Ni Maljanyani* 

" We get our vai-s Ijosed by the Banyans.'^ 

In this case mndZiinu and M/amn keep their Arabic 
accentuation the better to ht tlie tnetre : oidinarily they are heard 
as muxdimu and kolihmu 

With regard to rliyiwes, Steere says: '"Tliere is a sort of 
rb 3 ^tiie made by the final syllabic* wiiich is generally the same 
ill each line ihiougliont the piece * _ . The rhyme is to the 
C3^c more timn to the ear* as ali tiic final syllables l>elng 
nnaecentedi the prominent sotmda often destroy tlie feeiing of 
rhy^me. I supposes tiiia system of identical endings is copied 
from the Arabic, of ivlnch tlie accent nation is ver^' different.” ^ 

All cdeamination of the specijnena already given and thoHc 
presently to l>e given will show' that this cannot be iiccepted 
quite witboui qualification. We find numerous examples of 
double rhymes cjuite satiftfactory from any pi.dnt of view—- 
as ill the old Zan ki liar jingle ; 


Rei t- i 1 -ajai bin icid pcndc7.a. 

Inicjengwa pale chini yagercra. 

Imetiwa rangi jtiu^ imepanibiiva 

\a Hwaiia Khalidi anache»a- 
chev^. 


'nie iSultnn^s Palace is m}' 
delight. 

Built Thunder be1ow“ the Port on 
the height. 

Adorned with colours and silver 
white;— 

Prince Khakd plays in its 
chambers bright. 


^ Tfifr* (IVefjiceli jci-sSl. 
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While el^ivheLO we get OJ^soiiiiiieL^ like — viuua, 

u iiii iii—j i m ri |—mi ^ i^ii r«fii H i h^/ — ^yaoiia^o —2 iliffo^ etc,, etc* 
I all fruiii the I\ iJtrtWrt fu}+ These would Ik? >niii|ily iiccuuiitod for 
on the Hupijosition tliAt the iJentity of final syllables is wliat 
conslUutes tlie rhyniej and it is interesting to see how tiie genius 
of tlie language has overritJdeii the restcictions of Arabic piwodv. 

It is not tiie case tliat '^the hnal syllable is geiiemlh- the same 
ill each lino throughout the piece —>indectl( Stecre htiusclf^ in 
tlie pasJirige ffunted, goes on to give i-xceptioiis to this rute. Wc 
tinij. Iiow'ever, in most poeniH of any length, that the last line of 
tJie foiii'dirm stan^^a k on one rhyme through the whok jHiem. 
TluiH tlie wu Micana K’n/wnu ([niijlishecl in the ifurvard 

A/ricun Stndi^^ for 1ft 17 ) has tiie rhyme -iVt^ -T/fi, sonietiuies *oi(, 
-t>tf, -mt: jwrhaps it might Ik more correct to say-a, as, being pre- 
Ceiled })y a vow'ch it constitutes a distinct syUable. Tins is a x'erv 
coinmoii atraiigement; tlie Sh^ujafiUti, the K^ituit*a.ytt, and several 
others in my possession are all on this rhyme. Tlie UUnzi im 
m on tlie rliyme ma, and a [ihocm attributed to I.iongo, 
of which I have a copy, on the rh^-ine 

The subject-jnatter of the Ze7i"< is a point of some interest. 
riie authors of tlic jS'/rn/nAm, of the Kuiumr/n, and of the 
all state that they have found in Arabic hooka what thev are 
aknit to i-elftte to their readme, e g, {S/tujhka, 44, 45): 


Mbwene hadithl ajabn 
Yaandinhiive maktubu 
Kusonm kw-a kiarahn : 
Manna yak in idea. 


1 have seen a w'onderfiil story 
Draw'll up in wanting 
To read ill Arabic— 

The Tueaning being elear to me. 


Niyaw^enepo ehiioiu, 
^loyo wangu hatamani 
Kuhaijili kiliiangani ^ 
Kiva kisawahili knioa. 


When I s^w it in the U>ok 
JFy lieait deaimJ 
To translate it out of the Anihic, 
And write it in Swahili. 


Blit it in nowlicre imid that thej' Iiiive transiateU 
Aiidj sinco of t)io AMtlioi'iti1 1 iav'& confiultud elq^'Ih to lift 
aware that any such poems enht, the naltiral conclusion seems to 
he that the atoiy only was taken from the books iii ijuestioi,, 


• Mtnsru on tli« gwnliili coMt, inaioD “Arabin, i!Sfa.5i(Ul,V thn re^iw, oX 
iliiMst ** (Kmijf), Jttrt ta 3 tanya f» « blocL nnd Terj' b«nt alone, bixnti^bt 0v« 
m iNiIlut bj MaAbatt llliows ana used am milJaloiifa, etc. Bv ail enaily uiHier- 
Atood eonfuHiun stkI traniifereoce uf ideao, the Yao# ami other' iDlaml peoulea of 
Aya^Alaml use JfoiiKu to tm.^an "the eoaul" [i.e. ths East African Jiitoral), 
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the po-eticjil treatintiitp sucli as It behijf ciilirelj tine to t!i& 
SwaliiU l>ai‘ds tlieiiiRehm 

I hoard, indeed, of an Arabic ptK'iii on tlio Milmj, wliioli is 
read and explained on the niglit of that festival by tho«c who are 
competent to do so and possess a copy* In 11113^ when it fell on 
July 2. 1 was invited to the bouse of Slinrif Maukna.at !lUmbriii, 
to hear the reading, but had no opportmiity of inspecting the 
MS, (He "lined it out like an old-fajiliioned Scuta precentor, 
giving the suljatance of eacli ver^ic in Swaliili.) i^o far aa I 
able to folloiEi% the compoaitioii (whether prose or ]>oeti-y) did not 
seem to idenLical w’itli the text published by Biittner. 

The raises some nitere-sting iiuestions. As might he 

expected H it follows the account given in the Koian, or ratlter, 
since the nllnsiouB in xxxviSi. 41, 43 are scarcely intelligible by 
thenisel%''^ and must lefer to something previously kiioW'iiJ to 
the tradition cunent in Miihsiinaad"s time, which ditfeis coii- 
sidemhty from iUc Hebrew' Book of Jok These two hints (the 
miraciilons fuiiiitain in which Job bathed, and his nisli vow' to 
beat his wife if he got well) a re clalioi'ated iit great leiigtli iii tlje 
Swahili p€M?iii. Tlic reason given in the latter for Jobs vow is 
neither of those aBsigned by the coiumentatoi's according to 
Rod w eirs note in the aWnce of fiii tljcr infonnation we may, 
pcrhnp*!^ assume that the fioet took a line of his own, and one far 
more favoiimble to the character of Jol/s wife, whom lie calls 
Keliema, saying that she wits a granddaugliler of Joseph and 
inherited his bcivuty. He dwells^ in a quaintly pathetic way. on 
her devotion to Jol^ whom his neighliours expelled from the tow'ii 
on discovering tlie lepulsivo character of his illness—how' she 
nursed 1 1 hii and, when they were w ithoiit food, went out to work 
by the day, bringing lioiiic in the evening a little bread for him 
and hcrselL Tiie women who eiuplo^'cd her, discovering w hose 
wife she was, drove her rruNi their dooiii, and, returning liome 
disheartened, she met Satan on iho road. He tempted. her to 
desert Job, hut she would not listen to him for ono moment. 
She did DOtp hoAVfiVer, appareritlVp know who he was, Jub, when 

1 Bui liea M-nillvi Muliauinand AVin ttau^^lnl iDn nif lliese |>*.vutgaN o-wl on 
them. (TAr Holy , . * iPiVA fr'^ttitifatwwk tiuti AVoking, 

1017 , p. SST.) ^ 

* ** . , ^ OH whom ho hjul s^rarri thnt lie wduld inttict im liundr-ed htows 
bejciiuwj hiid Bb^nted licrself fmm him when ia need of lier or 

for her words" (p, I’^h 
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lie lien I'd of her advcotiire, ell]ighte^ed her on tlii.% point and 
warned her to have no dealinj^ii with him if she met him in^aiza. 
Itehenm went out next day and obtained n little food by soiling 
aoiiio of her beautiful Lair to the woiiieii of the town, aiid^ on her 
way hack, a^^ain met the Tempter in another simpe, man 
comely lieyond compare and clothed in glorious nppaiel/' He 
entered into conv'eraatiou with her and f[iJestioncd her alx>ut her 
huabiiud ; but w hen lie i^aid : 

Wliat sort of man h Job f and w^liy areyoit doin^ (gc^d) to him ? 

Come to me (wdio lun) n king, tliat you may get supreme 
power/ 

nho hastened on, without answering hin]. Job, on healing of it, 
told her angrily that, if aheever did it again 
Ire wmuld Wat her, and she replied ^ 

'* It is w’cth *ny lord, if I do it again, do you strike me a hundred 
blow^s (im^e ■ftiici). 

And it is Belieimi who, after his recovery, reminds him of liis 
vow, from which he has to be re I eased by the intervention of 
Oabriel and the suggestion that lie aliould bit her once with 
a pahn-frond having a hundred leatlets. 

There is a poem on Joseph^ in the E^ine metre as tlie aljove, of 
which L pObiSess an inconrplete copy writien, to judge by the 
condition of the jiaper, a gejod many 3^eiuti^ ago. I have also 
a more modern version of the Hnnie (in nearly 800 sianzaa) by 
a Hvitjg and vety- pro! I be writer, ^fiihammari bin Abtibikar 
(Muhamadl Kijurmi) of Jyimn, wdio informed me that he had insed 
both the K<jran and the Old Teslaiiient as his sources, ] have 
not yet been able to compaie it with the available portions of the 
older fjoem (or poems, for a de^aelied (oaf, in a ditt'erent hand, 
white evidently part of a poem on Joseph, maj^or may not l>elong 
to the one above referred to), but believe it would lie ijinte in 
accoi^lance witli tlie literary traditions of the If he ahould 

pi>:ive to have borrowed freely'. 

Tlie story of the hero Mif|dad is told in n composition of Jdtt 
stan?j^, wliicli is descrila-d, not os U(e7iz{, but Hadiihi yn 
ua for which, also, 1 have vainly endeavoured 

to discover mi Arabic original. Indee<h no one conversant w ith 
Arabic literature whom I have consul tad aecniK even to recognize 
the story, which may lielong to some local Lradition imported by 
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the QArly aettlefa. Ttotn Oijiuil I foiiiid that a Slmnf Hviiig at 
Boinjinl (a village not far from ^Maiiihiui) had a copy of this 
poem aud, some time later, had it wiitten out for me by 
.\(uhamaili Kijmiia, I have no information aa to ita date or 
authorship. It dispenses with the Iciigth 3 r introduction 
usually found in tJie Icnzi (aflcriptfons of praieo to Alljdip 
iriv^x-atiopis of the Pmphet and the Compauions, etc.), and, after 
a single prsliminaiy stanza, plunges into narrative: "One day 
Muhammad and his fnenJ Miijdad were walking outside Ihe txiy 
of 3Ieeeu. While walkings they were caught In the rain and 
.sijught shelter in a cave/’ Thereupon the Prophet sngj^^csta that 
3Ii4|dad should while away the time by telling a story, and his 
friend replies hy i‘elating how’. Ids wife^Mayasa having attended 
au entertainment given by their friends, the}' had lieeti hard i^n 
to it to return the hospitality^ aud he tinally decided to provide 
the wherewithal by raiding caravans. He did so twice, and then 
met with a young warrior, Alslailalip w ho engaged him in single 
combit and so iinpre^d him by his valour and generosity that 
they made friendsliip and told each other their names and tiistories. 
After this, ^liqdad helped Abdalhilk to caixy ott'the falters cousin 
Salima, W'hom he had loved since their childhood, but w'ho had 
been l>etrothcd hy her father to a strangei-. The consequence is 
a feud^ in w-liieh Alxlallah and Salima s father kill each other : 
this business being tinally settled, Miqdad Collects Ida plunder 
and I'^eturns to Mayasa, 

A poem on Liongo, in '234 stauxas (exclusi ve of some verses 
attributed to the hcio, whieli are embodied in it), seems to be 
classed with the aljove, as ix is also called liadiihi in the MS., 
though (unless I am much mistaken) sometimes spoken of as 
IJtiiniti} Hull I tilts and the Miqeiludi are certain h' less archaic 
in Ian guage th an the Mush f t iri y « L h>Tji/o p iil!] led b v S tee re , 
but tikis may perhaps lie accounted for by prolonged oral Imns* 
miBsion, whicb lifd to their lining giadually inodernSzed, like the 
Eng]ksb folk-swings not committed to writing till the latter part 

* My MS. tomes from m tlie ref^iyn m whieh ; lath; 

]jrinc»|jAlity of SKinka WM ttear tii^; nrr^tkl town of Iwipini, The UtJT. W. K. 
TsiyUir {DmUtfM of Simhih', of wn nf {Lc. olkotit) 

Iji3t he pives no cine to the tdenliry uf Okie no doulil Ly an 

ovemij'ht. liu lwit:e metitiOPS Ini*- ^b Stl) a. M-S. of ** thti UteikRi wf Lionj^i 
Fumo ' in Ihv Briiij-h Msimsuih, but tbU .MK, fibe only Swnltill one in ih^ 
hlkniryi is that, of tlio M^t.'^Saeiri ya. Lioiigo, mc(Ukm«i in the^ t-ext, fcs, Iem tec'll, 
Mr, Taylor jkoiat^kOLit (p. £k4, n.). 
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of tli^? iiiii^ULiitlj qt:iiluty- Tlit! Liotigo li^geiid nud ita liU'mlurp 
aie of interest to call fur sc partite Ircatniciit: rt few 

points be nic 11 tiqiicd here. The atqrj^ iii prose (as toUl by 

Huliikst wtt Kji}'!) is to hij- found in Steere’s Su-ahlti Tulrs 
([Ip. 438 et seq<j.)p and stiine ivnuirka on it in the Preface fp* vi) ; 
ftec also the notes at the cud of the tale tp. 450) in the new 
eiUtion. The fiaiiie Ijuofc eoutaiiis a long poem , Mashairi yn Lwvijo 
<pp, 452-69), iiartly attributed to iJongo hiniself, jjartly the 
iviktk of one Sheikli Alahdiali, wrilten tin a hind of comujeniar}' 
on thif original vc-i'scs, which are of a gnomic character. The 
verws til the \LS- nientiniied iibcivc (p. 113^ note) arc dance- 
songs, thijftc dictated by bin Jlinhiiro martial or gnomic 

lyrics; a longer |ioeni, obtained at T^mii and ascribed to liiin 
(Ijcgmning: 5fm', Prm!^ yn jftmiii . . 0^ itpp^hrs to i>e 

an cpithaJafitiurn. Besides theatK>ve — which 1 hope lo traiiacrilM 
and edit in course of time — I have a single leaf of a ^LS.k 
I radly wTitten nnA much worn, containing the stanzas embodied 
in the tlcjidi, im iiteiitioner.l aliove. 

Aiitung the rtmiiiiniiig il-SS. in my jsjssessitm, the imist 
important are :—- 

Kmi t'Uiii) f'lni Satfiflhia Im (356 Htansma) — a life of 

Christ following the accuuiits in the Quran and .^fiisliiii tradition, 
I have Jint been able to ascertain wdieiip or l>y whom, it was 
WTitten, blit am inforuivil that it is ^^old'\ 

The alphalietical acrostic referred to on p. 11 Hp said to have 
Ijceti coniposmi hy a blind Sharif (Dinar bin Aniiii) of Sin^ wdio 
recovered hia sight on completing it. 

A shairi of thirty-live sianm.s headed " rjimii and seemiugly 
written to celebrate a wedding. It begins: A(if:a kuvHt 

A series of poems atidresacd to each other by the hca<1s of 
contending factions at Lrimii, about 1812. 

A cnrioiis little dialogue between a Axtnu (civet cat?) and 
a fo^vl, Kuppij«5ed to rejircsent./cHpectivcIy^ a powerful man (min 
borti) and one of ]qw' estate (mfii J/uri/n). This was sent me 
from Tjiiiiu by iluhnnnnad b, Abuliaknr^ who obtained it from 
ilic \\'atiknii (Sw^aliili of tltc northern mainland) and says iL 
is otd 

Ut^ndl icit Atko 7 iumtii (150 est.), by ^Inliamtiiad himself, 
cclebiallng a fairly rcoeiit event — a kind of faction-fight arising 
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out. of the Vkioua fhtncts (s<?e Jonmul of the Kt>yul Aikt}kT-oj>o- 
lugicat TikAtitute, vol xhii, p, 415). 

Another eoikiimStioik of .\rii1kiiiiiiitad's inuy Ik- worth ikotiiii' m 
u eurioaity—the I/'ife’Jtdi im Nuva udilrussetl to tlie 

present lYriter, hi aooordauce whli wIioL, T IjelievOp is a con kin on 
prnetiec onkoii^f nativfr teachera who posses.^ tJie least degree of 
skill ilk mmhfiiri Oit wdial pHiieiple it is called aik 

rtendi, I hcive never l>ceii able to diiicover. 

"J'he enorikioiis uunilM?r of sliort ]Kieiiks and popular songs 
taken down froto reel tot ion within a ooiiipiiiativeJy short Lime 
anil restricted area snggest*^ that a ricii yield may he expeeteil 
fioku thiSp as yetp hut superfiekliy worked mine. Witalever iika^- 
be thought of the poelica! ijkiAiliy of these specimens — ^andp such 
as it is, it does not show to advantage in a tmnslation^tlicv at 
any lute indicate the great |Kjtentm1 capacity of .Swahili m 
a literary language. It iiitisL ikot Ije forgotten that, though the 
iuiikk}>er of people who apeak li an their motiler tongue is not ver}^ 
largo, it serves (tvithout displacing their own verJiaeulm-s) as an 
insti'iiikient of culture to uthei- Uontii tribes: then? 3 h a great 
demand for Swahiti bof*k«among (e.g.) Giiyamaand Pokoino who 
hat e ieuriit to read* Hkcre are hardly any native Swahili pitrae- 
writers at present, the existing printed texts having, jf J mistake 
not. l>eeii mostly writteik down hy Kiiro|>eatis, hut a Ijegilining 
has been made—as. for iiist^ncep in the IfatKiri Wakilhidi of 
Abdalbh biiiileined Liajjemi, published by Aichdeacon Woodward 
at Msalabani in UI07. Through the kindness of Mr. A. C. HolIK 
I i>osaess two maimscnpt chronicles of LaukU and Pate, the latter 
of w hich appearedp with a tmnalatioii, in the Jounial of the 
African Society for 1914-15* The collections of Buttner and 
Volteii contain some narratives actually written down, not 
dictated, by natives, aikd Amur bilk Nasr’s sketch of his own life*^ 
iH a document of some interest* But, as n rule, their wTitten 
prose compoaition (aa distinguitilkcd fi-om oral naiTative) is far 
inferior to their verse. 


' nutt.iicr,i i^ nMo/ojIfif* p|jv 149-75^. 
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CATUMMAtiKA. By ArYA DtiVA^ edited by MAHA,VAHi>t^AJlllYAVA 
TLaraprabad ShasthT. Meinuii^ uf tlie Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, ill, pp. 44tf-5!4. Calciittji, 1914. 

Tlic treat! ae in Four liundred veraea of Ary a Deva has lieeii 
previously kisowii tlirough a hw <|UQiat{ona in Jladhyaiuika 
coinTueutaries, llaraprasad Sasti i has discovered and publisherl 
a very good, hut incoinpletts MS. (eleventli century) of Lheconniien- 
tary of Caiidrakirti on that text. Deva, a diseiple or a fi iend of 
Nagtirjursa, explaiiiEi at length the doctrine uf the Xiliilistic scliool, 
the doctrine of universal voidiiess. Bnmour coiiiplained tliat 
books dealing Avith Voidness are rcalh" A^oid {I'icJffB cn ; hut 
this remarkp true as it is of the Sutra-s {revealed books), is not fair 
as concerns treatises, like the Catulj^iaka, -nr coinnicntaries, like 
Dhar 111 akIrises coniiiieiitaries. Tliere are n^any rjuite interesting 
details in our l>ocik. Let ns give Iavo cxaniiplea. 

The point is that everything in this AA'orld is impure (fufi^ci!) 
this iiTiiv^ersal impurity is not ascertained by coimnon pcoplcr for 
the very reason that it is uiiiversaL Candrakirti says (p. 459): 

A certain king was told by tlie astrologer that rain will fall; 
Aiiyljody" Avho will drink I he Avater of this rain Avill become iiifld. 
Tlie king had a weU covered for Ins oavh sake. Tlie rain fell. 
All the people (cf, 1. 5 and read mrv<Jtjanas) drank the \vnter ond 
l>ecumc mad. Being all in ike same cotLdiLifin they thought that 
the}^ were all sane and that the king was nmd. Then 

the king, realis^hig the fact, drank the Avater, lest * they should 
mock me or destroy me, believing I am mad \ If one man only 
was bound to certain necessities of buman nature (ynrfy aka evti 
milij't he would tj>e av^oided like a leper. Now that all 

men arc alike in this respect-, there is no idea of impurity. . . 

Another |H>Liit. Feelings, love and aversion^ have tLieir ongjii, 
not ill reality, hut in iiiiaginaiion (fer/^>iriiap vikaliMi). 'rhus it 
happens that the same object pleases a certain man and displeases 
another. man had two Avivea; one had her motlicr with her, 
the oilier not. Wlien tlie mother saw her daughter, slie Avas 
pleased. Wfieti the co-wife j^aw herp she ivas displeaded. But the 
servant remained i]iiite indilferent^ . . # A certain meditative 
man {dkydyin} had his mind troubled and l>elieved: * There ia 

e 
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a skull {or a disk) fi\ed on tuy Kead/' Then another innii let 
aiiotlier fskull fall, frying: "Thii^ lias just fallen from your 
liuad/' The nscetie realized the fact atid was healed^ because his 
ima^inatioti was disfielled/* I'p. 47H.) 

tlaruprasad Sastrl states that the Til>etaii translators of the 
(.'atnIjsaOtka ate ^[afijunatlia and Thi vaiiiiijinaihappa; according^ 
to the Pekinese Tanjnr (Mdo, xviii), Suksniajana and Si ma gi'ags 
( i= ni nima thap paX The coTimientary has been tianslated by 
the i^nue traiislaiora (I'anjur, iJdo, xxivX but ITaraprasild liaw 
RjitnavajraK He might be mistaken; Suk^majaim was the Son of 
Sajjann, son of .Mahiijana, son of Ratnavajra. Where many 
iiuiiiCH <>ccur in a coluphon it is often didicult to unrarel ilie 
tangle. 

L he complete title of Uevart treatise .Jii^ihisitllVftyo^o^^V'd 
CidnliAiiiika {not Tlio phi*ase l''i3^cd‘mT practice 

of Yoga, meditative and spiritual endeavour/' belongs to both 
Vehicles. Tiic word hmIhi*FiUm implies that the author dcala 
with tlie Yoga as practised by a "future Euddim'' ( =s bcKlhisattva)^ 
that IS a follower of the gieat Vehicle, filter — for instance in 
Tilietan and Brahmanic works — the phmse Vogdedru was used jis 
a synonytn of Vijfidim[imltm]vditiu or Ctltamah^iudiu/^ ma\o- 
tahier of the existence of consciousness (or thought) alone," one 
of the two branches of tiie great Vehicle, a change which seems 
tu Ijc due to the importance of tlie Vijnan^vadin treatif^e 
rlnt-i (^tdo-bgrel, vol. xiv and full.). 

The “treatise in four hundred verses ** is reall}"^ in 400 verses^ 
not in 3Tn, as statetl by Harapi'iLHild *4astrL Dr. F, W+Thoinfls 
kindly informs me that, in ihe India Office's copy, the chapters 
vil, viii^ xi, xii all contain twenty-five veiTtes (not 23^ 24, 14, 14), 
If there is not a material error in the figures gi ven by Flaraprasad, 
tlie discrepancy is interesting. 

L. V. IK 


ElltLIOTIIECA Eudduica. XIX. Tibetax Thanslatiox of 
D uAitscAKlim's Samtaxantakahidoiu ANn VjsiTAPnvA a 
SAMT.iVAXTAiuyiDJiuiTlKA, with tlie gloss of Nag-dbah- 
bsUii-dar, pp, xvii, 120* Published by Th, dc Stelierbatskoi, 
Peti'ograd^ 1916. 

Hufldhists do not adniit the existence of a penuauent living 
principle, and wliere wc should say "sour' {aiman% or 
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iiidivicluulor “living being" (jlm), they 
ii-se the pliinse "series/^ ur citliisujiitdnu, " seiieii of 

thoughL^. ' The title of the IreatlKe of Dlianimkirti ineiins : 
" Deiiionslmtion of the exi^tenoe of other 30 i]l&'^ 

Dhfiniiakirti lielungs to tlie ^hool Vijurlmtimdin or 
Vifnapihiidimr:ddin, " Maintaiuerfi. of the existence of thought 
Visions, aetii^tioiis, etc,, of a waking nsnn ure like 
vi^iiius ill a dre^ini! there is not im object NoWj if 

it be so, how are wc to estftblish the existence of other iiieiiK the 
existence of Euddim f The Vijilannvadtnas could not ivell ndinit 
tlic extreme coiisequelites of their idealistic theories uiid tlmy 
were bound to fmd a loophole. As ustiaL in Buddhist Ijooks, the 
/^flri^lnhtp " prinia facie vieiv^^" is stated with great strengths 

*' Tile iiiaintainers of the existence of exterior things urge 
that, for the inaintahiers of the existence of eonsclousiicsa alone, 
thei^ are not other beings. They say : For a man wlio denies 
the existence of exterior things and main Lai ns that thought is 
without an object^ the existence of other living beings is not 
estftbl^she^A through immediate evidence (for everj^ 
knowledge is its own object and there is not an exterior ohjeetr 
And, &s there are neither bodily nor vocal aclioiia^ Llie existence 
of other living l>eings cannot be established ihtough indnetioii 
), For we know the existence of living beings l^esides 
ourselves owing to the significative character of gestures and 
words, snd, in the system of ' coiiseioiisuess alone ^ there sre not 
such gestures and words. As concerns ' revelation ^ it is 

included ill the category (^skandha) of 'matter' (rapa), fur 
Hevehition is either of the nature of 'voice' or of tiio nature of 
^ fici ipture *: both arc inexistcnt aceonling to you, ^ 

Tiie answer was eertahily ]tif}re dSfHcuIt to frame^ and it is 
more diHieulb to translate^ We shaU only remark that tiie 
anti tor deals titBt with the Sautrantiksa, who l^Ueve in the 
existence of exterior things as lasing know^n thi'ough in fere nee— 
\vt only know our own ideas and sensations; but the oeensional 
ehai-Eicter of tliese sensations can only he explained by assiimiug 
the existence of exterior agcnts—aiid with the Viiibkasikas who, 
like tiie earlier Bu<Idhists, believe that ** the eye sees its object 
Mmeli remains ol'^cure in the pDsition of the ViJfi&navjUlinasv 
It is rather surprising that Dign%a and Dharmakirti, while 
strictly adhering to the dogma of conacioLisiiess alone ”, were 
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able to build n conaisteuL system of logic. Xo reader of the 
Xyayabindu would suspect that the mithor, wlio skilfully ntatcs 
the conditions of correct "evidence” and correct "inference'', 
denies elsewhere the e.^istetice of a " cogniser ” and of a " thing 
cognised ", 

I* V. V. 


XoKi. I’RHI. HiRiTi, I.A JlKHE liE-liE.woss, bulletin de I'ficole 
Frnn^-alse d'EKtremO'Orierit, svii. No. 3. Hanot. JU17, pp, 102. 

Hnriti is an important lignre in ttie linddliist panlhcoti, 
notwithstanding her deitiotiiae origin, Korinerly a deity of 
siimllpoK, a killer of Ijabies, she was converted by Uuddhn, when 
the Master, by stealing the lieloved one nniongst her live hnndrfsi 
children, made her understand that Itunian inothers also arc fond 
of their Ini hies. Atuch has lieen written on this deity, and the 
long overdue English tniuslation ‘ of the studies of M. A. Foiicher 
<“ La Maduiie BouddliKpie, les images Indio nuts du la Fortune." 
daiis Monumentsct Meiiioircspubii6H parI’Academiodes Inscriptions 
ei J^dlcH-Lettres, xvii, 3. Memo! res concern ant I'Asie Oriental e, 1) 
will before long, we hope, reveal the strange destinies of the 
ogres-s transfonned into a “ giver of children " and a tutelary saint 
of the Order. M, Xool Peri, who has a thorough knowledge of the 
Chinese sources, gives an eKliaustivo account of all the versions,,of 
the story (pp, 1-43), of the doeuments re I alive to tlio worHliip, 

mnnastic, popular, and tantrlc (pp. 44-65, 65-81, St-102)_ 

a very meritorious work indeed. JSijt the iiioet important part 
of this “meinoiro" is the discussion of the relations l»tweeu 
Harm and Avalokiteivarn, It la well known that, in Cliinn, 
Avalokita is a woman (Kouon-jdn n ^) ; 11lu iconogrtipHic 
repre^MtitatioDH of this »nint give to * coatial observer LJie 
impression of a Madonim. How has the sex of tlie Bodhisattvn 
been chriTigod I A probtein vvliicli liiLs puzzled a ziiiinber of 
sclioliini, and wbicb Mr XocI Pert explain^^ in a HatiiAfnctorv wav 
(pp, nT- 72 > 

^ Tbfl trmiMlAt-tnn ity Misn 1* TlicmjiM itriiil I>f^ F, W. TOi-eilnJifi wm printtii 
I0J4. Htnuplirny Milford^ 1017 (k 
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CumoAL Notes i*o ■^aoni>aeananu>akavva 
Harapmaad Has deserved well of Buddhist studies by 

publishing (BiilT. IDIO), together with vuluiible intro¬ 

duction and notes, the ^dif ia pr-hic^p&iyt the Saiinduranniidakavya 
of Asvagho^. It was by no means an easy task. There is an 
old niid go*xl MS,, but it baa man}" lacunie ; and the modern 
copy, oil which Hamprasad liad to depend for the bulk of the 
workfc is thoroughly liad. We need not apologize for presenting 
a few' correcttoiis and conjectures. Some of them are given b_v 
the e^litor hiniaeif in his notes ; a few' (marked B.) are due to 
Mr A, Boaton (French tinpalation of the two lirst chapters of 
the poem, Jouru<il 1912, i, 79-100)- There remain 

a 11 umber of dlllicult or corrupt passages on w'hleh I have 
unrortuiiately nothing delinitc to say. 

T have not given tip the hope of translating the Saundara- 
naiidap but, as the realisation of siicit hopes is always, and 
especially no\\\ a matter of incertitude^ J should like to make 
a remark of some liiiporlance^ Both the editor and M. A. 
Baston assume that A^vagliosaa poem is a Mabayanika work : 
r do not see any evidence in favour of this view. Whether 
the author of the Buddliacarita, the Sauudamnanda. and tiie 
Siltrulamkiira (translated by E. Huber from the Chinese, Paris, 
1908), is also the author of the Mahayiiua^raddhotpadap is by no 
means evident. If it l>e the ease, that dues not in the lea^t alter 
the fact that there is not any tinge of ^iahayanigm in the 
Saimdarananda. If preaching and ivorking at the salvaiioii of 
others is, as says Haraprasad Sastri (p. xi), the "distinctive 
creed " of Mahayana, then Buddhisui has been Mahay an lit from 
the cradle. 

I 

aJi^riyad yalji saLatam f 2c. asiiraya ? 
oJ. CapasHui asranin'bhavat (see 18). 

7c. asaiTikiriiaib or asarpklriiab^ 
k 6. bhavanair ? 

19f7. ca t 

2U Cf, fhigimvaniria, sli, 9. bljmtrvyasya , , , ^riyarii iia 
viiL-liire. 

23r/, gaiitainati* 

28</. kala^ani. 
tiikL HighrAvalifin- 
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die. tad£^raintiiiiahipaiplui}| 7 

33c. lAn ii vaea. 

35c. jararlhitiHtA maliilfiriR (R). 

33i>. ^unyacaitosaih I 

46c. atislhipan, 

5(W, oeikhanan, wautLiig in WJiitney'y Mat. 

564, acikarftn. 

II 

16. kiilukramat iB,). 

2«. yah aaaajje (J?.). 

tOri. asthitnn (S.). atliitaii is pTObably correct. 
13«. ar&keit ia correct.. 

23<t. Whitney akptat. 

24. C7f. Hnddhnc. it, 42. 

43«J. nikrtya. 

46rf. ‘caryam. 

45. t 

49c. vitakucdhatainoiniyii, Jlayu = Lftk*(nr. 
65c. sadd liar 111 a^■ 

65rf. *aiigaiiaav atiAsthalj. 


HI 

2a. tapaeit&n ?? c. prekfya aa vf^ya'. 
5c. dhyanavi^yaiii. 
lOc. varftiiaaa'’, 

14c. 'tani&gacataip. <i. catyatarayat 
ITc. t 

185. iiiyatamatir f? rf. 8vajannavadeia[w 
19i/. duhkhaflukha3'oi. 

21a. aveksj^a. c, licaarn api ca jaiiaui. 

22c. 7 

26<r. tatpra.4avjiiii ? 

2ibr ‘^j+iddhij'e. rf. »a auto ^ 

2!)fZ, dad h fire, 

30fi. up^kal^ ? 

3Ic, krsadbnno. 

32f/. With II si:titia{<)tL 'uiuhilA ?? 

33c, ^lak^i^am api ca na. 

34ft, grddhamanAHfilj^ 

35ft. saghrno "pjr aijLntayat ? 

39w. grliina. 


d. tapii iti ? 


-"Jiiiitravajiftiiftii, 
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40a. vifayesu. 

tAlirA eA .^uiiukha^ ? d, krtayng^ manor iva. 

425. w ^ w —'ww* Witli a jimnaioix ^pQru* ? 

c. abhavad abhny^|^ 

IV 

2t‘. vaiSravanaiii. 

5i. a4 £>iindaii irl}). piiiu^as bu tmndab i 
IM. bhCi^TjATp. 

225. sak^ibliiitafii. 

25a. tiinpraT^aya^. 

36a. au4^y^na^ 

21 b. jagfida, 

3Sa. tatab 

adar^natn tOpagatal 

V 

Sd. krtvafijalirn. 

3a. buddhastubha^ . . * janaeya ?? buddbas tataa tatro ? 

15c. kiet^iuikulfin vi^3"an nitaip ca ? 

18(/, SArnklelapak^ti t 
24d. aratibhyah. 

255+ kriyabhyab. 

2^5+ 4qko* 

31a. Aavidj'Q* r, tatli^tiapckM!}. 

455. citram. 

52a. tami'' 7 

VI 

16 a. rfiperjn bhfiveua da madvisktuH 
1 OiL jatiavatsald da 1 7 
25d. eutajaatib. 

38tf. prafchataa* 

46d. ka iva. 

VII 

2at. lit^gaifi tatab isastrvidhipradiRtam. d. hilyanmno. 

26. yugadirgba^^ha. 

4 ( 7 , ni^va^. 
lOil. brda^^arp. 

175. dvigaruna is good for the iiioaiuz^g, but wrong for the 
metre, vai guriizjil ? 

20a. baddliasaiialj. c, aaktab- 
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vaiiiiiB smpufljiain I 

26rf, yato ^raatiin*^ of the ilSS^) giv^^g &e!]se+ 

286. vasirt hAl (cf. BuddJiHfr. iv, 76). 

29, Bndd }i tic, i v, 76 (j&laprabb a vasaipbliay&iii = j h osagnrbh a- 

you! Ill )i 

30. Biiddliao. iy, 16. 

32c. arucaip. 

34-5. Buddliac. iv, 19, 20. 

a7e~d, sarpfin hriysip im ro^ iia tapo raiaksa. 

38. Buddliac. xii, 12. 

42(1. cittoddhava” f 
4,1(1. §itascnab. 

45. Buddliac. iv, 79. 

51, fiuddhno. ix, 59, 60. 

Vfll 

26. bliramaiji. 

7c, kate karena. 

10(1, aadnaiii Iirdi 1 
25r/. tia ratii*. 

3^(. svajauali. d. roblioHda talra aimittaui arigana?;. 

35«. yacatiena karonti vari^muam ? 

39</. drptntnm^ 

42t\ caiva yautra^aii), 

446. vaka[,] niinaripni]). 

47«-6, atlmeabBmaiiiatfpriya^ajal lagliii Uiaaip liniayaip na 
pa^yosi. d. call tain. 

596. bhaik^m , . , citraiuaiilib. 

« IX 

Id. I'inaftga^f 

5e, idaiqi tat. 

66, nadftatanokahavac. 

7«. unnapiiDtlsaiiny&iia*. 

126. viriiddbft. 

14m, ^yyasaua”. 

106 and \i, 55«. asraiita =; a-av-anta? R.>i%*Aatha ? ? 

18c. jamb- 
236. \lripaii arin. 

34((. daiviknrn. c. balavAn (aea Buddbae. iv, 82). 

35«-6. rakfcacetaaab Hariraaamjile tava yab . ch/. blmyail 
blmyam hi. 
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^rire na irafo 'sti i^imAyaiiiaiie. 

yatha praroljanti tri.>tiny avatiiaiali. 

41{?. tatlia.i]apekjiya. 

4^5. V imok sad ba rwiA!>by upa^ 

X 

l6p bhary^p 
10(f. pitfbliyo *iiibha, 

SGi*/. rftjilyat^. 

2diir tatlifttiye. 

426. ^karonti. 

44a. yatliA prabliati^. 

49a. atliApf^anibiaV eva J 
aSci. Bavrk^''. 

54€7. vimak^yatni. 

61(f. iia eapy. 

()26. kacliLcid dhi labhtta f 

XI 

5a. ga vrtt^iia. 

ISnif. duskarai|i .sadfiv anarytina^ 

IM. yat ts^iwp (cL Buddhac. iv^ 65), 

20rf. MSS. tad l ajab ? 

25a. drpto ? 

37rf. tyakiaAan. 

S26. iwipi kaniail.i natr^pa^ya (fiae 37), 

41. Cf Buddhac. siv, 18. 

4S-4. Buddhac, xi, j3, 14. 

4ikL atyajan. 

48 ? 

50, Cf. Di vyavadana, p. 194. 

5l6. I fL davaiuiiTi aukha^ ? 

52<Z. dhttir bliavati iiasano (Div,, p, J 93, ava a,saiic dhHiip 
iabliate). 

54?', yao ca (correction not n^essflary). 

60c. niyaniadhyAiindibhibK 

6 la-6. "'Bcin^ inside the net, the footiah fiahes id the tank are- 
aware (jdnanii) of the niiafortune produced by 
destruction, live couifortably in the water; juKt ao 
the fileditativa (f/Aydytiioe) person^ in tli® heaven 
, , Wc want '^utmware*^ (ajdimn/oh ‘^TKc 
inhabitauta of heaven ” (divi^tfmyinah) would give 
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gw4 souse, but dh^iJyin^ is supported by 
^fitaka. p. 473, 

xri 

3i. parJbHSAk^tiiu ? 

7c. tathan itjataya, 

17t?. Cf. Btiddbac. xit, I(J. 

26<^ dliariDoumukha p*. 

276. draatur avrillL c~dl 
286. viruddlift. 

33. Cf. Buddhac. xiib €0. 

396. yaiab ? 

43t/. ak^ya;^ ca ? 

XIII 

7r. iiiantrakrilie ? 

1341, i«iidd}ialj, 

15a. bliaik^*^ 

17* Cf. Ahhidhariimkola, Jv* Aitha^linl, p, 220. 

18rf. pareav ayattflvrttina. 

27^ ^llanam sevauad api f aevuiiaiii , , , ? 

29e;. sthanaiii aihaiiyeRii, 

33(\ yatra. 

44. nnpnnxiyni)! tiitab kiip cffc prakRcptnvyaip na kitncana j 
{JraAiavyam bhatato bliQtaip yadn^am ca yatha ca yat// 
Compare Smnaiigalavit&aini. p. 13. Tlie same verae, 
witli a variant id) bhiiMfi,(r£i inmitcya/*?, ia quoted in 
Madliyaiuika txioks. The present passage gives us 
the beat definition of the plinise «imiH«flToAaita. 

4fi&. arditam. 
otic. bha%'a hi ? 

XIV 

6<f, ? 

m. abhyaiyyate. €?f, Mahnniddeaa, p, 241, whore the same 
similoa aio given. 

13i:t. ^niatikrainanartham, 

16rf. inabaugba^ya t°. 

21a. Iinli yatsaipjfiinA^H rf* g^iiwavaLsaipjfun t&rn. 

2’k^-d, Cf- Aiigqttara, h\ 85. 

350^6. asanagatosthan apr«ks i U vyibrtfid i nj, 

39rf. vi^tnesn, 

456. tisthaii f 
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XV 

Ici, Ctr xiv% 

I7k niiiitni|i. 

IM. nfttir might tw? correct. 

2LZ?. piltribhavopaghhtjit tu. 

22/a srnptuiii arhiu^i (gee svi^ 78). 

23c.\ Sec xvi, 4&. 

■25c-rf. ?? 

3lc* Avajanalj. 
apok^te. 

XVI 

4c, nibsarftim*. 

5&* pratiiedliya. 

14c/. avehi. 

23fr. ? c. avetya. 

27c/. k^eniam. 

38c/. lokapravrttavanitili ? 

496. kalu. 

yfin niyalai]! </, vaymiil vabnir / 

54cc. niyatain. 

64t/. vayvntiiiake. 
dbaiaann akAte. 

Tec-fi, kni^tlie maiia^vfva yava vapuimaii acaksofnair aprayii- 
tair vi^ktaih / 

77 h , donate. 

83. Cf. Majjhiina, p. 120. cf. 7 
85c. yfttrii*. 

XVIt 

4«i. rjuqi sainagram 7 
Od. manab^ainaya. 

156* nib9Araria“* 

J6ci- aa rupipiaiii. ^ 

ISc. abetukam ca k^yi, 

216, nai^varyam. 

24<c. ! 

23(/. jfianaiiiukhasya 1 

306. yatlnibliutam. c. "i^ray&di, 

33f/, ^tra"* 

36a. tvaksnayu^ 
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yogayndlj&stmin 
43ti. kaiim^^nicinhenA. 

45^1. citt^tublio^sal^p 
52rt. buklic 'pi. b. pirnrn, 

5041, fiisrityi3u b. t 
Blc-iL ? 

59, Gf. Buddliac. ix, 10, 

00. See it], 14. 

6Sc. purloin ivAplavakat f 

XVIII 

L Cf+ Pivvfl^ p. 555, 

2«. jmnawitnaptikale ? See Butldhftc, xui, SL [t Boeiiifl that 
four pftdaa are missmg between 2b and 3c. 

it), t 

lOt, tlliariJiftcar 3 'a = bralinmcaryo. 

14o. uevja^Ukar. b. katyi cit. c. saktir, 

16rt . udayain vyayam ea ^ 

I7k iiil;isaram oaattva van tarn ? c, f 
19(1. Ani^rita^, 

20Ci "^ciindana^ 

22<i. sista*? 

286. nii^fti^tindai^rirabp 
346. ftvaiatfikrtal,i ? 

444*. “devatA"* f 

49t/. Bnddliaa xv% 117^ 

50t, ^udeiika^yeva. 

5it. "^iiiAtiasab. t\ tAt}irivabii(ihyate. 

526. ceyam. 

536. praimdadliigaiDena, d. m t&vhi bliaktav abhiyogam ? ? 
55c. niaiili^’aino. 

56<t. mat-alti sa uttama. c. Si’agatam. 
ti'16, inok^ jmraui ? d. eaniikoram iva ? 

L. V. P. 


Thk L>isv*:u)pmknt op Japan. By Kenklth Sc.m* Latourkttk. 
■M acini I Jan, 1918, SI 50. 

Mr. Latoni'etto la a Professor of History at an Auierioaii 
University (Denison), and wliat first ocouis to one on openim. 
tiis book is the refiection that such works rareJy issue from 
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Knglbli niuvcraitba. Om can recollect aoiiic of an immenae: list 
of pojiwlar EngliE^h works—of ivliich a typicftl title wonkl 
perhaps be Jolly Japan—works in oscencjing degrees of futilitVj 
writteii ill a patronising or a sentimental Bpirit, iind sstaggeririg 
under a load of inaccuracies; but it is an nnjileaBant fact that, 
apart from tiie earl}' sLandai^ works of sucIi scholai's iis 
Chamberlain and Aston, the recent sound and thoughtful Btudiea 
of Modem Japan are the wmrk of American students, as, for 
example, Mr. W, \V. ileLnren'B Political Ni^tori/ of Jajnjtn 
dtirin^ ftte Meiji Era, ^[r, P. S. Reinseh on Intellectual and 
Political Currents in the Far East, nm\ T>r. Gulick s studica of 
Japanese character and politics. To set against these we have 
only Mr. Robert Porter^a Fnli of duptnit wliieh Is 

a compilation and not an inquiry, and Mr. Gubbins on the 
liEStory of the early years of .Meiji, where tlic author, b}" reason 
of his othelal career, was not able to mnke full use of his large 
stores of learning and eK{>crience. 

A ixhok like Luton ret te’if is the more welcome at such a 
time as the present, when it grows very clear thsit one of tljt few^ 
hopes for some measnre of international lUnity is the fnltcst 
mutual nndei-standiiig l>etween nations. 1'he onl}' cme, the 
only possible alleviation, of national jeatousies, hatreds, and 
Biispioioiis, is the free and steady flow of in format ion fnmi one 
state to aiiotlicr, but it must be inrormation that is accurate and 
untainted. 

.Mr. Litouretle^s Ijook ceHandy satisfles those conditions. 
Its Hrat ten ehapters, wIdcU survey Vn-ietlVj. but wiLh akilfnl 
compreasioii, the history of Ja[ian from the Ijeginiiings dow n to 
the war with Knssia^ are lucid and acciii'ate. Tlie survey of the 
following period—in particular the accotmt of Japan's relations 
with Aiuerica and tlie growth of lier policy in Cliina, where more 
acutely controversial groimd is covered—is clear and con¬ 
scientious. In fact, were it not an ungrateful criticism, one 
w^oiild I MS Lenipted to say thaL the author's evident deal re to lie 
nnVuiLSRed has Jed liiiii hy reaction to ahisiiine in some passages 
tlie riile of an apologist for Japan. This, however, is a gcMxi 
fault, and doca not by any means imply tliat the general tone of 
his treatment, for instance, of such diflicult tjnestions a« that of 
immigration, ia in any way prejudiced. 

The rcvicw‘cr, having recoinincndod this Ijook a.H f|nite the 
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tjest fkliort study of modem Japan known to }iini, n Imppy 
mediuni in style Wtwoen the |JOpuItir and the seholarly. may Imj 
permitted one or twro minor oriticiBitis, 

In dealing witli the problem of Japanese expansion., it seems 
important to diseuisB the racial capacity for settling territories 
which dirter from Japan in oiimatep configurationp etc. On 
p. inO the autlior states that the vigorous policy of coloni^atioi] 
of fchfe Hokkaido waa a success. The evidenee available tends to 
show that the measure of is dubious. Neither m the 

Hokkaido nor In Manchuria and Korea can the best elements of 
the Japanese popuhitiqii be said to pi-edoiiiinatc ; and it is still to 
hu demonstrated that the Japanese are capable of settHngp as 
opposed to exploiting, lands where a great deal of severe pioneer 
work has to he done, and where conditions of food anti shelter 
are didereiit from those prevailing in their own country. 
Certainly it is at present the case that^ with some notable ami 
praiseworthy cxccptionSp the Japanese immigrant population in 
Korea and ^[anchuria contains- an unduly high proportion of 
pcddlcrSp small shopkeepers, and those whose occupation is in 
geHerat parasitic rather than productive. 

The Index C4:»utaina im entries under so tluU the reader 
will look ill vain for the Treaty of Fortsniouth, Pciryp Pan- 
Asiatic^ Portugal, and Pescadores. 

The Bibliography omits reference to Mr. ]^Iuidoch*s standiird 
works on Japanese history^ which, despite their obvious faults of 
tcinper^ are tintivalled examples oj bold and indiv idual treatment 

O. B. Ssxsosr, 


The Excvclokeiwa Si.sica. By Samuel Coulino, M.A. Two 
parts pages). Shanghai: Kelly 4k Walsh. 

Mr. Samuel Coullng in bringing out this work has rendered 
a distinct public service, and has laid the foundations of what 
will no doubt be aoiiic day an exhaustive repertory of Chiiiem; 
lore. He is himself the finyt to admit the magnitude of the tnsk 
he has undertakenp and the gieat value of tliis first issue of the 
Ka€yei{>p(rdia iiinic^ lies in the fact that it forms a working 
basis for subsequent editions. 

niough all the beat living mithnritics and the best available 
literatuiL* on this vast subject have coiisulteii, no one at all 
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versccj in Sinology cooUi full to fii«l omissions in tlio hciidirigs nnd 
in the urticles theuim'lves. We nrc convinced that Mr, Obuling 
will welcoiim any ndditioua and collections to whieli attfiitioii 
may be called, and we have therefore no hesitation in occupying 
this review chiefly with criticism and HUpplemcntnry cJnta. And 
in flo doing ae do not want to detract in any way from the 
praiijc which alj scholars will no doubt bestow on this arduous 
undertaking. 

Fmia the point of view of the general public the work is 
a veritable iiandbook to Cliina, and affords entertaiiiiuent from 
cover to cover. 

One of tlie greatest dlificiilties which beset tlie compiler of itii 
encyclopiediu such as this is tliy preservation of a due proportion 
in tlie length of the articles, and many iustances might Ije pointetl 
out of obscurer personages receiving longer notices than aouie 
wtio are better entitled to fame, 

A very large place is occupied by the accounts of the various 
missionary activities in China, iind although no one can ignore 
ttie debt that Sinologists owe to the udssionaficfi of various 
hiiropeau nationalities, noi' wish to dispamge in any way the 
work they so nobly tarry out, we cannot help feeling that the 
accounts of missions play rather a disproportionately large part in 
a work w-hich is primarily intended to " interpret and open up 
Cliioa to the foreign render”. No doubt this disproportion will 
disappear in Future, when the hulk of the work will lie 
considerably increased. 

From a general standpoint the following suggestions may I.* 
acceptable. 

Under the article Moso on p. 5 reference should be itindo to 
the admirable itionogmph on this tribe by J. Bacot fZee ,1/o-iSo, 
r<eydeii. 

On p. 23 Father Amiot's large dictionary of the Maiichit 
language is not uieiitioiied. 

On p. 137 the crocodile should be mentioned. 

On p. 159 reference sliouid be made under Xey Elias to tlie 
rurii-A-t-/(f«s/ridi, to whicli lie wrote a long and Icarued 
Uitrudu^tion, 

On p. 297 it might be mentioiicd that the School of Oriental 
Studies now possesses an Almost complete copy of the second 
edition of the A^it CViri* ?'it Shu Cki Ck'en^, presented by the 
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Utliiua Aav^fociation. Incidentally thL^ farnon? cncjclopisdia 
might fitLhigly Imve a crossa referonce under T'li Shn. 

On p, 401, in connexion with tlic earliest use of block 
printing for books, inention should be made of a dated Cjiinese 
Buddhist work printed in ^OS A.D^. brought fmm Cetiiral Asia l^y 
Sir Marc Aurel Stein. 

On p. 5^55t for Bod-jnl, the Tiljetan name for Tibet, read 

fifd-yul 

On p, 581 the bibliography of Dighrir is very incomplete, 
llie following works shouhl be meutioned t — 

Kiulathi by Dr. VY. KadlofF^St. PeterHbnig. 1801 >. 

Uiffurica^ by P. \\\ K. Muller* In two j^arts. K-P.Akad., 

JDID. 

A' Voprosu vb Ui^nmeh, by l>t\ W, Kmllolf 

PerseicAnw ffri^ Cklm&isehen Uini MaiictuirischeH Bilch^r 
nml Hfmdschrifie7i dcr Biblioth^k tu Berlin, hy 

J. Klaprotli. 

Rechcrt'hf^ mir /(ft by i[, Abel Bi^nuisat. 

Umicr ilic same heading it la stated that Yule held that the 
Uighur a]phal)eb waa •* more prolmbly derived fruiii the Sogdian 
The Sogdian langnage was only discovered long after Yiilo’s 
death. Tlie fact, however^ is (^uite correct, ns it has now been 
clearly shown that the Uighur alphal^ft—the origin of tlie 
Mongol and Manchu scripts — was borrowed froiii the Sogdian, 
wddeb in its turn came from the Aramaic alphabet, Tlieae 
Central Asian scripts, tlierefore, all derive froiii the Aramaic and 
not from tlie Xestorian Syriac, the view for long held by 
Kuropean scholars. (See Journal Aaiatique^ ISfU. IL Cfanthiot^ 
in 13, Hoss and Uauthiot.) 

On p. 590, under Visdelcm, no mention is made of this 
authors famous and invaluable supplement to d'Hcrbeltjfc's 
OrknfaU. 

Ill connexion with the Five Language Mirror, on p> Ml, tin 
excerpt dealing with birds, published in the Memoirs of tlie 
As is tie Society of Bengal. 1909, should be mentioned. 

Tue EnntJit. 

The following notes oti paintifig and poetry are by 
Mr* Arthur Waley^ of the British 31iiseiiiiL 

In Mrs. Ayscough^s article on Fainting, as indeed througjioiit 
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tbe bgwk, insuffiaicHt attention is paid to transliteration. Tbus, 
at the Uottrjiii of p. 410 (col. l ( ^ is transliterated Ta. On the 
HaiJie pa»(u (col. 2, middle) is transliterated A*»u(n (for it'uaii), 
while fIL is tratmlitej-ated Chiu, (for Vliiu), 

the translation of Hsieh Ifoa Caiiuiis is quite inadequate, 
[n Xo. 1 ^ is not tnitislated at all, whereas the whole contrast 
is Iretween « uutei- form *’ and " inward spirit Xo, 5 is translated 
by Mrs. Ayseoit^'li Pcrsjiecltvo .sliouhl Ije correctly cotjceis’cd 
riio C'hiiicse is @ ^ {ji S', literallyplanning atiil placing^', 
to speak of “ pqrapective *' inlrodnccs irrelevant ussociulions. 
Xo. t> ^ ^ is readuted '* He presentation should lje in 
conformity with the style aeketedSurely it means '* tracing 
and copying . Ku K ai'Cliili, when de.wriLiiig the proper rvav to 
trace " a picture, injc-s Ure cognate word Chang Ven-vtian 
(loth cent) «iys: m ^ ^ Sf )5 la -45 5 |i ij{ »Tracing’and 
copying ai-e of conrac an inferior part of the painter’s art 

Tlio article on Poetry is by A[i«, Couling. For Tung Fang^so 
reail Tung-fang So] for Ssil K’nng^t’n ivj/mJ SsiVk’ung Tu. "Foe 
jg (l». 4t2, bottom of col. 2) read ^ For reml % fff . 

The account given nf Haii pi'Hrtry is very inmlequatc: ei'en 
S.sa-ma Heieng'ju is not mentioned. The state men t that most of 
Ilau \ilH poetry ia "in lighter vein" is uatoni-shtitg. It is 
strange, in a short article on Chinese poetry, to mention such 
a complete nonentity as Kao Chll cliien ^ jgj, while the 
names of Cli en Tzft^atig, Li Shang-yin, Sii Tung-p’o, oiul Lii Yu 
arc wiiolly omitted. Incidentally the last sylloblc of Kao 
Chtl-chien’s name is written by Mra. Couling, n mistake 

copied from Giles's C’Ainetrc Poefrtj, wlieie it is presum.ably 
a misprint, 1 think also, it must have been a translation of the 
poem which reminded .Mrs, Conjing " of lloin^", for the original 
covild scarcely have done iso. 

The statement (p. 444. col. 1) that most Chinese jHiems "are 
exceedingly terse" is presumably due to acquaintance with 
anthologies of slioi t iioenis. In the complete works of any poet 
the short poems form a very small proportion. 

In the bibliography “dlleivey Saint Dvnys’ toeeira 
■■ is mentioned. Can the /We/ss ties Thanff be meant ? 

Air. Z. L Yih, of Sliaiigliai, adds the following notes;_ 

There are some terina which deserve to be brietly explained, 
if not accornjianied l>y an article, e.g., processions (fg U")' 

10 
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which Imppen in time of drouj^ht^ etc.; rubbing (f!| in 

whicli every Chines nrchfeulogi^t in interested; cllaritable 
inHtitntiQns, such afl faniily ctiariiies charity schools 

m Mh int^tiltitions for rcv^fjeetiible, poor widows ^), 

hollies for curing opium-smokci's H J0). Two industries 
eoiinected with the religion of CJiina should also be mentionodp 
the incense-niiLklag trade and the lead-paper |S) trade. 

Tire term "City Temple/' should lx> mentioned 

under "Teiiiplo ". as evory Chinese city has a City Temple, Its 
iinporlancG is evident when wc coiieider the popular theory that 
the spirit of a dead man is under the jnrisdictioii of the spirit- 
inagistTate whose Yaiiien is the City Temple^ Just as wtieii he 
was alive ho was under tlie jurisdiction of the living magistrate. 

Tlie charaetcr.s In drama aeeui to rei]uire more ejcpianatiom 
Thus the '"hero'* ^ is divided into "old" and young*'* and 
again into military and civlb The woman's part is divided into 
^^virtiimia woman jg fast wotiinn*' aiid "old 

w'oman " ^ i while serving-w'omen are culled ^ "M The 
^ always has a hsim voice and is usually of vilknous character. 
^ is a clown; ^ an insignificant part 

An article on military e^juipmeut might witli advantage be 
inserted. Many of the weapons used in China ivere Bimtlar to 
mediaevai European inipleinents; but others (s^uch os the {!( 
" stick ^ and " painted spearivere ijiiite different. 
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j::DOUAiin cffA vanxes 

Xu cn au Ft^nce (] ; ^fj»inbr« <io FAonil^miD 

dos iTiAcriptions et lIctloA Lcttren ; tm'jrt le 27 juavjfir IP lb, 11 Ifljf** liac 

veuve^ ui^ ijls, JtvjatfUlr tlik'Orif dc l a rraax ri e g^titrre , et deUK fill lei. 

La 11101 1 d'EdouRrtJ Chavunups est saus doiite le coup le plus cruel 
qui pilt atteindre loa i-tudeB dihioises. Nous n"osajaioroiis pas 
irappi'^ier aon (ruvrc, ans^i ample fju'elle cst vavi^e^ mais pciit- 
clre reiisslrons-rioiis ii donuer qiielqui^ id^e do Thoiume et du 
savant. 

Edouanl Chavanues appartknt k la dea grands 

travail lours irautrefoia, tout on tiers I’l huvn rochercbos et k 
Jem'S Aleves. !]dcsuraut son cbaiiip dos I'aube, laLourant saus 
ropit com me sans hate, eiigrangoaiit Jo mfir^ il oouipta lea 
aniii^ca par dos livrea soUdes et ologaiita. Aveer tine facility do 
travail tout h fait au-des£»usi;le rordinaire^ jointe k k preoccupation 
preaque scrupu louse de rexaetitude, la d isorot ion ot la niodostie^ 
la l^gircte de touobe et J‘liorreur de touto preterit ion ^ eta i cut ses 
qunliUk maltresaes. Prenes, par oxemplop la publication dos 
documents cliinois rapportes d’Asfe Ccutrale par M. A. Stein: 
une inorine t-as de lueiiiis fragiiieiiL% lea pkia anoions MSS, oliiuoia 
CDiniuBrdoomncuts oibcicis des petits pastes militairea qui tenaiont 
\l\ “ iiiarcbe d'Ouest" sous los Han {ler aieclo av, J*-C). I^doiiard 
Cliovaniics etait seui caf;ia!jle de debrouillor ce cliaoB; il le 
Avec la rapidity et Ja siircte qui etaient aon secret. Mais voyea 
comma LI s’esprinie dana la Preface: " Quelle in^tliodc fallait-il 
suivre pour Ja publication de cea docuiiienls f J'anrais pu me borucr 
h lie douncr quo ceux dont le sens etait atir; jknrais iivgJigv 
ceiix dont la lecttire etait douteu&c on dont la traduction ^tait 
bypotiKVtiquo ... 11 mk paru quo cat to nuHh<>Je trop prudente 
netait pas la bonne; niieux valait, ffit-ce an pnx de nombieuses 
erreurs, Itvrer au tnonde savant la totality des trouvaiJIea de 
Stein. Ce qui importe, on cHet, e'est quo Jes tiavaillouns aieiit 
acces a tons les niateriaux que j ai eus inoi-mtune eiitro los niabe, 
et qu'ils puissent, par des efforts lepdtes, auiLdioier Im ir^uJlatH 
quo j'ni obienus . . . J aS ^implement fait eo que j’ai pu, et je me 
rejouirai de toutes Ics rectiHcations qui soront pi- 0 |:} 0 s^s * , 
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ScinblablL^ iiioflijafcte iiniti i^ni tl(3 #cieiieo dqiiiic la luesur^ d/un 
honiriii^. 

Ln r&«rvc et 1(5 tact d'Edouard Chavaimcs florat aussi biciii 
vifliblei^ daiifl lo menia on v rage. II dfcrit cch pctitca garnlflop^ 
pcrducfl cotro la China at 1 Ouafltp lour iiiishioii, laur reoriitoaicutj 
leur ravitaillemcntp leura; nniiea. distal Is cpars dans le& 

archives disparati-ii tpi'i] a fotirnissent tous les traits 

du tableau. Mah I auteur veut aufl,^i nous dtre ea qu^on pent 
aavoir dti montl de cea aoldata. I/hoiiiine rinti^reisc. ]oi lefl 
deux iDillo ficheii' soiit miiettcap maifl daiitres flourecfi riduH 
rcnHdgjieut aur h ^^iiiAt^-rlel liutiiam" tk>iit diflpo*a*it la hardle 
polIlir|ue dcM IfaiK Co flout des poi^ie# uailltairea do r^pofjiic dca 
justjii id flann point dappni iixe dans Hdflloirep ot fjiii 
sexpikpient riianitcnal>t par Ics docunienta dareliives f^u'fellefl 
coiiipK'tcni a lenr Umr. liiionard Ghavaiiuca en preaente fjuoIi|i>efl 
sped mens: 

II ert bien inali^-mudx, I'babitaiit de la fmnti^re: 

En nn an^ it a trois foiff dii m\yre rarm^; 

Trois de fles fils sout allik ik Touen-feouang. 

Lrf?fl dotjx autrofl se sotit rEindiis dana to Long-fli. 

Tand^fl que sea cinfj fila sont ainat iiartia pour comliailm Ati twn 

LeuFs fembiya Aont eneeintefl^ 

Le stndioux fliuologuo n'ajouto rieu li ces vtoiHefl eteniouvarit^s 
parolea. Satis trahir son rdle do t^inoin, U fait revivre Jes 
niodefltca li^ro^t dca fiebes dii TuikcHtan. C'esl do la ineilleilro 
hifltoire, qui deposse la pure orudiLion sans rhj\ sacriflor k la 
litteratui-o, 

S'il est 1111 doinaifie oii la litt^ratwre usurpe votontiors atir 
riiistosre, coat saus doiite fa province iiial ddiiiiitde cjue rrelaine 
la science Jes religious. Si noiis vouionfl savoir ce qii 1 l fant faire 
et eoinaiGnt if faut le fairc, pretiona le indnioire sqr le niofit aRcre 
T’al-cliaii, mouograpliie d'un culte diinoia.'* 

L auteur no pretend verifier alienne th^oric j pour Un jWU, on 
dirait qu'il ii^v met lien dii sieu. cxcepte I'ordre et la lumi^re ■ 
flinologiie. il di^^ouvre, publie.date et traduitdes textes; historien! 
il lea daw et lea iuterprete. Son impartiality et sa iT^serve font 
!a parfaite flecurlte thi lecteur qm, deaonnais, eti sait autant quo 
Ini. on praqiie autant quo Ini, our le cult* dea lienx hantii en 
Chine. Certains yctivaiua aumient Irotiv^ la matiyre a d\s 
TUiuoaiix d'or^ 


CMAVAi<NES 




Lea sjnofogtiea, qui ne soitt pus totijoura do bons CKjnfrvreB^ 
fnrent, deft seg dL^^ntH qni fiiient ceax d'uu rimttre, dWcord pour 
reconoAltfc dans Ivfloiiand CKflvannea Its dons ^rninent^ da rrat 
^inoJc^^e, II aomble bren q%it perftanne aatant qac lui u^ft 
eontribitf*, a a coufs de cea ti-cptfl dernieres aun^ft, an pro^rfea, 
imn fwnleinent deft <^tudea ftinolo^iqaes, wiaift, aa proprc, de Ta 
ConnnisaAJice dtJ Cliiiiuift, Iji difHcalt^? dn Chinciis treat pas dam 
rSncertlhide oti le '“ilou" de k pensee; lea Cliinoia sont dts 
nkTistes qm saveiit oe qu'ils vculcut dire, et € cftt Hans doute poor 
cela qnt la Chine, qni a tant dliistoriens, nk paft, eomiae rinde^ 
des pbib-sophies; elle ri"eftt pas non plus dans des tours raffiiife de 
syntasc [ efie est snrtocit’ dang ie nombre des expressiona ton tea 
faitcs. ati^ant d’nIJnF^iona litteniires, qni rtyqtiigsent le lecf^nr 
avert! et derontent quiconqne ne e'onnait pas a fond sea antcnrs, 
Aasfti tine bonne partie da travail des sinolojjnes est dn par 
(ftte*inoovk. Voir lea Beab lea de Ifarlez, et tant dkntrcs, Un dea 
graiids merites d fidotiard Chavaniieftj in'aftfturaient J. J. de Groot 
efc Paid Pellidt presqitedaiis les meines tenues, cat d'avoir sabstitu^ 
Cl Tex^^^se 'par divination ntie inethode d’exaotitnde* La clef dea 
oat clang lea livrcftj dans lea claft?^iqnes,dana lea dictioniiaircs 
et eiicycIopMEcK. Le sinologue ne pent pas ^tro rhoiniiie nnins 
rifcri, I! fant de largea leeLures et une ruernoire infainibfe ; 
il fant anrtoiil inte sagacity iim6e. Les profanes sont !i ineme 
d appr^cier le progres nian^ni par ltdonard Cbavannes ; soil qii'ils 
comparent fes mndenties traductions fragmontaires de Se-nia-Paien 
avcc Vo}nt^ c3n niaitre frnn^ais, soiti qu'ilg ^tudient 

qiielque trsdtieticjn de textes Ijonddliiquea on Je contn'tle eiit wise. 

L*finjvre rrUrlonard Chavannes euibrassc toute la Chine^ 
encore qiie retnJo des rehitioiis de la Chine avec le^s ” Pays 
d'Oocideut^* y ocetjpe une place, d'lionncur, Jl *^attaqtiait” 
Se-Ilia-Paleu en 16110 avee le tmite siir las saeiiHccs Foncr 

“Oi 

Chang; en 1601. ses c^ttidcs de Normalien portaient nn fruit 
dans la traduction d^un ouvrage de Kant ; de 1695 ii 1S96, 
parnrent left quatre volumes de Sc-ma-t‘sien, rir^riidote de la 
Chine, Kn m^itie temps, ^ouarcl Chavaiirie3s ronvrait la Carrie re 
ouverte par Remiisiit et Stanislas Jidien ; pktir ses soitis, rinatoii^ 
des p^lerins bonddbiques sVst enrieliie, en 1694, dcs inono- 
grapliies dMtsing sur les '' Heiigkux ^^minents qui cherehi^reot la 
Ln eii Occident"; en 1895^ de ritinfraiio d'On-k^ong; en 1903, 
des Voyages dc Son-Yun, sans parler d'une foub de notea~on 
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la melliodn " jxnjr (iL'chilfrL'r les noma ihdiriij Iranijcrits tn 
CUiiioii; a itt' roiiouvcic^, que tioii!; sonittif^H ii Tti5itn! 

ro-'itttiier I ancicniiQ prononciatioii et Jes conoonrii^a dtspnruta. 
La publication dea InscrJptioria chinoiacs de nodh-Craya (IS96) 
donna liou i uiie pasgo darmoa eiitre Rlouaid Chavafititts ct 
Sclile^cl f lo viejl et rtbnrbatif HolIandAia fgt ausai infuricur 
eu crEidition ijn on conirtoisiG. I^ouatd Cbavaimca dovait 1ft 
reinplacer h la direction du Toniig Pao. A la Chine religiemw 
apfHii'tiont Ic livjc stir ]« Tai-clmn ilj). dont lo titre 
“ inoiiograpliie" no doit pas doimer k chniigo. Ce copieux 
ineiiiotro jette dec hnnieres noiivelks stir pluHieura iLspects du 
pa<jiinisnie cliinoifi, line foruie trcs cornpkxe dn culte do b 
nature. Les deux volumes de la d/nwion ai-cheotoffi^ne duMS 
b CVitne (1&Q9), importants f>oiir I'liiatoiie ib 

I art, sont aiis.<ii ires rielics eu arcli^logic nil seiin k plus Jar^e 
du mot. Lc libuddliiAino et lo fothloro trouvent egalemeiit kur 
pa it dans les trois vol nines qiii eontieiineiit Cittij i.-eji/s conira 
et itpoiogites ea:(nnt9 da. Tripit<da eh iiiota (I [ilO-l 1> Knllu, el 
peut-etre la partie do son omvre pour la^ueUe ^dtuiard Cliavniuies 
avail le plus de piedilection, de nombreuses publications, in-folios, 
livres ou articles, coiisncreea a b plus gjaude Cbino et k I'Aaie 
Centrak, fondements dune discipline nouvelk: Inscriptiime 
cfihioiacs de t'Anie ceutmlc n902); Documeiitu aitr lea T<m~kiiie 
(Turca) ocddenlaox <19&3); lea patjs d'Occkleni trapria le 
IVei-Lio {1905); lea documents ehinoia de tu ntiaaiou Stein 
(1913), etc. 

An coufK do CCS vingh dernterea annees, las pbilologiea 
orienlalea out briae le cadre, un pen etroit, de ee qu'on appelkra, 
sans trop d'inexactitude, riiuinanisiiie. L« temps n’est plus oii le 
program me du ‘'lettro” mi du - mandarin” cnfeiniait toutea lea 
ambitions du ainolo^e. l-^ouaixl Cbavanues avail acquis, par 
dea sejoiirs prolonges en Orient, la counaLssaiice do b kn^e 
parkk at do Jo latigue ebasique, sans laquelle il n’est jjos de 
sinologie possible. L'Eeoie Norinak Javoit trop profond^ment 
marque pour qu'il perdit jamais k souci de I’art. IJ ^tait un 
humaniste. Mais ka sources litterairea Inea plus atteotivement. 
ks sources epigrapbiqiics en grande pnrtie uouvelles, rcxpknitioii 
du Bouddbisnie chinoia, lea relifjues enfin qiie Jos Stein ct ka 
Pelliot ont exliurn^ des soblea du Turkestan, out ainguli^rement 
ebrgi le douiniuc du aitiokgue et uiguise .m vision. Eii menic 
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Uiutpa i|de cct inoriiiu jilfliix critiforumtiotis revtio Jea €ivi]ia 4 %t]OnM 
iiii-uecidentatea qu\ reUtreiit h\ Ckiiie k IJjide efc au Vieux 
Moiidc et fait appai-aitre des nilluences et de8 
ipHoup^iiri^eap U Ics probltuica plus cpiup]k|pr8 du 

linguiatiijue et d'arcli^ologie. Pour resoudrc cea prublcmea, il faut 
ks coriimEasancca lea plua variees, et il eat bien enracteri8tif|ue 
que. parti de .Mitbritp tVatiK Cumoat soit devenu Je col]al>efal^ur 
d’l^lilouard Chavawiies et do PoUiot; il faut des chercbeurH fjoi 
aieiit le gofit de ra\‘ciit.ure et qiii soicnt garaivtia coiitru lej^ 
speculations aventureuscs, lidouard Cbavanncs a cousact6 le 
inoillciir dc aes forces ji equippcr do tols cliereheurs ct A leur 
inontrer Ja voic. li fut uii des criateui'a de 1'^eolc Fran^aiae 
d’Kxtrenie Orient, cet excellent la1>orAto]re ; il uttirnit au College 
de France do noiiibreux ' lottnfes''^ futura eolbboratcum de no8 
"aavartts^^; il foriuait des liotnrnes etiniino lo pauvre E. Ilubor 
et Paul Pel Hot; it publiaitj pour Xondrea et Petenslxiurg, I os 
docuiiiouta d^eouverts par lea missions anglaise et rnsse. La 
science qui, dit-ou, iib pas de pa trie, et son pay a lui soul iSgale- 
ineiit rcdovables. 

Ses confreres directs paieront nii Juste tribut a sa iiieinoirc. 
Mieiix quo nous no ssurions le faire, et avee plus dautoritCp ils 
expliqueixuit coniineiit, exempt de LAtc, libro jle toute arriere- 
pensee peraonnellc, il a construit des ouvrages oil il n'y a ni vains 
oriieuieiits, ui parties cad uq tics. I Is dirout c^ue ses livres, qu'ila 
ronouvcllenl de vieux problemos ou qti ils soient iieufs d'objet 
et dc mail]ere, sont, [K>nr lea sinologues d'nujourd'hui et de 
deinain, dca guides silis et des atiils. Aiiciin orientaliste ne les 
ebiidiera sans pruliL Pour^tre aust^^rcs—car i^ouard Cbavannes 
ii'a Jamais eciit pour le public^ et, si co i/est queli|Ucs discoiirs 
aeaddniiques, anr les PjLx de \krLu cu Chine'', jtar cxeinpk, on 
chercherait eii vain dans sa longue bibliographie une page do 
vulgarisation—p>iir etre einsteres, ces livres ii'en fiont pas muiiis 
ainiables. On y respire parEout uiic flcLir dc coiirtolsie ct de 
p j obite ; on y piisud con I net avec mi dcs esprits Ics phis rlistingu^^a 
de cc teiiipn. 

I^nrifi i>K i.\ Vallek I’oussiN*. 


yviuhJ bs St<!piifA .fitrJm if Sijm, Lid., Ilntf^rA. 
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THE KADES OE EURMA 
By K. (jJlrtXT Bjiowy 


mHK people distinguished by the name of Kfldu.i because they 
^ speak a knguflge differing {tom those of their tieighboure, 
live mostly in the KatUa district of Upper Burma, and inhabit 
a tract of coimtiy lying rougljly between DS*" and 96’ E,. and 
24’ and 24* 30’ X, Tlie number of persons returned m the census 
of 1901 as speaking the language was 16.300- Jn 1911 only 
11,069 were so reUii-ned. 

But for tlieir language tlje Kadus would Im indistinguishaUle 
from the Bnrniese, and would be called Burmans. niose I have 
seen appeared to contain a larger pi-opcrtion of persons with 
narrow faces and pointed chins tlian tlie Burmese, but a Burman 
officer wdio had lived among them for some years was of opijitoti 
that Kadus colild be recognized by their rounder faces. 1 merely 
mention this ss showing the value of such impressions. State- 
meats that one race indigenous to Burma is taller or shorter or 
otherwise different in type from another arc usually to be received 
with caution. It is not that there is a uniform type, but that there 
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are «« many typus witliin so-calltHl race (wkkh ^cuerally 

means Hierel3' a group of ijcrstotis talking tlic mmc latigunge) ihnt 
none Can lie sclcctetl as specially belonging to it. TIiq same may 
Ijo said of erauial ineasiittmeiiis. So far as ni}' ex|M.-rleiice goes 
these are useless for the purpose of classifying stocks in Burma, 
The indexes show great crtfcniCB^ but when a mean is taken of 
any particular "race" it is inosatocephalie. Where this is not 
the cose it will pn:)l>ably l>e fuuiid that the nuinlierof measiireiuents 
recorded is not sufficiently immeroua for any useful condusioii in 

Ixised on thcin. 

Thu fnllowiiig passages aru from *'ThcOrigin of the Iiuruiesc!'^ 
[uihlishcd in tlie Journal of the llurma Kesearch S<N:ietyj 
Jiinu^ KH I : — 

■^ The tuFiu " Burmese \ as comiuaiily iimdj iiiesns those isTscms who 
Kiieak the rJurmcae Isngiiage iind follow Burmeae eustoinsi, and iiru not 
kaown to lie of Dthcr than Bur man de*soent. Such a |ier»on may bdoitg 
to my race on llie face of the earth, lint lie is liovcrthelufis a Bunujiri, 
Of conree, an individual with black akin or (Insert hair would not be 
describod as a Buniiau; but then there are no sticb i>crsoiss who also 
ftillil the sbovu conditions. Anyone with buuIi obviously un Bunnan 
chiirMteristic^ would prohatdy wear trowsors (if he is a man) ami cull 
himself an Anglo-Indian or Englishman. On Uie other band* a ZeriNuli/ 
if ho professes ibe Muhammadan rehgionr would never be culled u 
Burman, thmigh he may look like one, -speuk only Burmc^< follow 
Burmese-' cmitoiiiB in all respects except us regardii hta religion, imd have 
hut n small fraction of Indian blood in his veins. The term, in abort, 
does not describe a mcOi but merely a couiniimity. 

The last slatemeut might be made, with more or less degree of truths 
of all so-calle^l races. Another w^ay of putting It w ould be to say that 
all races nre more or less mIxecU The races of which they am 
coin]>oseil w^em raised* und eo were the rnccH from which these racoa 
were lortuedi and so on. With this process going on indehnitely we 
might ospect all mankind to nier^je into one another, and to bo no more 
capable of classihcation than the sand on the sea-shore. This* however^ 
does not happen, because eommuniticB which live in one part of the 
worlds follow tbo aame customs^ si^eak the same bLUguage, and inter' 
marry tend to become uniform and to develope a t^^ie of their own, no 
matter how^ diverse their origin may have been. The most mixed 
community has only to refrain long enough from intermarriage with 
other communities, and it will develo|ie a type as distinct aa that of 
the Jews. 

^ A |>e-tnioii ef miKed Indian and Barronn 
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*' onJInar,. r^.to, Tho«E!, they hava livo.1 ,t. 

o ie i«oiii« for only a f^v fiflnemtioiis, it is q„iio iwasiblo Umi they havo 
« ™t.ly .mi^rcopuh y to .levclo,® a ty,« of their oao which ii.av 

uftcr iiiony htmdrwia of yea™ entitle them to ho de.scribc«l as » rtice 
inroviiloa they h..fmiji from iatormorry-intf with, of ineonionitinE, (Jie 
uiombors of other cojiinnibitied^ 

As comiiaro^h iocleftl, with the luajority of the inhahiiaiits of iho 
two great eou.itrics, India and China. o« each side of theio. the ilannesc 
are of qtnte a distioet type. They differ in features and complexion from 
he former, and ,n c(Hd|dexioti from- the latter. D.it this difrcTeiieo 
fades away when wo compare ihoiu with the nnmero^is jieoplen 
.mmed.ak.ly .surroimding them and living under similar condiliLs 
Chms ati.1 .Sagas on the one liand and Tnlaiogs on the other, thongj, the 

It. 'Jr t/*™' indistingniah. 

able from IhumianB when living as Bunnansin the plains. Pat a Siamese 

Barn,an. Where be doos not it wiU lai easy to argue that the foot is due 
to .some foreign mlnnstnre. Individual Malays, tor instance, may be 
found whoa™ quite iiiililio Bunnaas in aiqieamnce. hut this may ensilv 

i!i!r'‘T *t'f i“'^ “^ Ko farther afield Ui 

Ja^ft or tlio PiiJlujpinea, tbe iy\i^ tlifibrs but !ittb. 

.r.« ^ ‘0 I^ORIO- 

t^noitj as to the fact that all these communities are of mixed blaxl am] 

that the typo most suitable to the environment tends to j,™iIoininate; 
while the adinixtii™ has at the same time gone on within coinistratively 
narrow limiis. Tins again Is owing to the willingness of the Tiheto. 
Kurman, Indonesian, ami other groiij» covering the area in ejuestion to 
mternmi^- with each other instead of carrying on wars of oxterminatioji 
or. as m India, forming eselusive castes, while their habits are certainly not 
leas migrato^' than those of the rest of mankind. In fact the tendency 
mentiontNl above, under which all maitkind might conceivably liecome of 
one general tytie, with great variations t»etw«jn iiidiviiluale hut no 
dn-..sion into groups, has actually l«en at work in these countries, with 
rMiilts perplexing to those who think it their duty to seamh for a “true" 
physical type for each community speaking a separate language. The 
fact IS that it is only where barriers have been erocte.1 between com¬ 
munities. whether by nature or hy man, that distinct types have been 
evolved or pras&rvetl, 

“ There is no reason to sojii^se that the |>ositioR is materially altered 
hy our pushing our mqinnes l«tck in point of time. People are too ant 
while admitting the obvious fact that most Ilnrmans in Uwer Burma 
are not Biirmans at all hut Talaings, to assume that at some remote 
period of time (imnally a period ju^t before the dau-n of history) there 
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WH-i ji pure niirm^se nici?. J^uch mi rka.itiiiipbiQE] Im Altd^ekhcr 
Aiid is mmlf. iiitprobiiblEi |iy Ths^ro is no tvason wlink^ver for 

supiiosiiig tliab tbere wm a ntirmnso ro^w n ibDiisaiid or two tboiisaiid ycArs 
lAgo Any more Uuiii th&re is laowjf by ''race" la nioant a ]K>o|ile of Jjorao- 
genooim ileseent inhabiting a wiilo area ql qountry. It is quits ])ossibIi^, 
how^ever* that the Bunns^ UTugnage in an earlier form was confmoil to 
rt clfuip all the memlerH of which were relatocl to one anothsr': And that 
the elan, growing more ftnii more powerful, snbcluotl or incorporaleil within 
itAoIf other clans speaking langnsgf« alliwl to its owiitor oven Ulonging to 
a totally ilifferent langiiage-group* Such evidence lui tbofe is points on 
the whole to something of this kiml having hap^Kmed. It is obvious that 
BurmesL^ was once spoken over a very much smaller area than now. 
The downfall of the Tidaiog kingdomp w'ith its resulting conversion of 
the Talaiiigti to the Bnrma^^ Ifmguago and ciiatoiiis, took place only a 
century uod a half ago. In Ujqier lluriuflf which Is sti|aiJO!^l to l>e the 
home of the BurmaOp most of the country norih ol ^Taiidalay waa hcldp 
not so many centuries ago^ hy the ShnnSp who imiwaoti tlieir language on 
the people; wdLhoiitp howeverp being able toerailicate altogcLher the earlier 
languages, of wliich Kadu seems to have Wn the chief. Of KaiIu history 
we know nothing, hnt, judging from analogy, it is likely enough that the 
Kadns themseh^oa were but another clan who grew more j)owcrIul 
than their neigh]'K>ure and eventually founded a Kadu kingdom, 
TmdiLion nieiitioni? other tnlH?a^&uch as the Tliett the Sakp^ and tho.Pyii^ 
m having ex issu'd side hy side with the Bunne^* ami lieen gradually 
incoTpomted with them. That curious ami jnteri^ting ]^p!e« the 
Taungtiiasp who dwell in the plains in the west of Bakokkii district, have 
ai primitive civiUzation of their own, st>eak a dialect of Chin, and say they 
come from Mount Poppa on the other side of the Irmw^addy, may well be 
the remnant of a tribe which once occupied the [iresent ^lyingyan 
district, and attaine^l a civilization almost rivalling the Burmese before it 
or part of it was exiwUech Thus even in historical times the Bnrme^^ 
speaking [XNipIo were confined to a compitmlividy small area, and H is 
reasonable to snppcflc thaip liefcre they w ere strong or civilized enough 
to make historyp the area mitsL have smaller stilL 

I- 

> A** will be aeen Inter, I hava iiacs lii^Moi^Gred ihfti Suit (ot Anmk —the preRiC 
a is lmqLtenc.ly ilrepped) is the Kndu^^ own anms fur them-^)ves. The ntime 
Thct lock^ suKpIcioiuly like the mederTi BurmcH form ef the wesfd, A word 
written tak in Bunite^ \b prouininctKl If t lii^ i^ I he cakse the irndition remUy 

moani that the three great races ol Burma n^i^th uf the delta were the Biirmrse^ 
tlie KojIuh and ibe PyiL Tho liL!it hu Imsu s!oi^iecturtd lo l>u the people 9|tcaking 
lHh language of the fourth text of the Myaxedi fnaeriptiDiiA at Pagxn, dealt with 
by Mr. BEagdcEi In the iloiiraal of the Roynl AR-htlc Society for Aprils 101 h So 
far tA I know ihis jb pare conjegtarCp but at ftoy rat* the language il not Kadup 
and it to be q el ike any now spoken in Burma. 
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It mjiy Lc n^ktH] how fAf thoiic otbi>r tribes were HLlIted to the 
Itiinnese in tniiguoffo, and therefore presiitiinbly in race; for, thoui'h 
langimgo is often most luisIeadiDg as n teat of race, it aiao ia. often tho 
only teat we have. As to thia it would l» raah to offer an opinion. Tho 
China, tho KediiK, and aome smaller oonimunities si«ak kogiiagea claascd 
with Uiirmeso us Til)t'to-^foIlgoliftn. On tho other lioiid tho Takings 
and tlio Karens Ijcloiig to totally diffownt groupa. It is itniwsaihlo to say 
to which of these catogoriea the ostinct languages of Burma belong. It is 
consequently imposaihlo to say whether the bulk o( tho people who apiwnr 
at the clawii of history as Burraana euiue froja one direction or miuiy. 

^ Various parts of Tibet and Chioa have been suggested os the 
original home of the niirmese. So far os I know these anggoations are 
pure conjeeture excejx in so far os they are founded on similarity of 
dialect, and the only serious attempt »t comparative etjunology bearing 
on this subject is Hr. Houghton's in the article referred to in the Inst 
nuiuber of this Journal.' Ho fonud, as far as 1 remember, that the 
dialecta of Weatorn Tibet most closely resembled Biimteee. and inferred 
ihAl tbo HttriniLnEi came from there. 

" No one swma to hare suggested that the Burmese might hate been 
evolved id Burma, and indeed tbero are good argumenia to he found 
against such a thwiry, though the asaumption that any given iieople 
must have come from some jiart of the world other than that In which it 
is found ia not always jiiatijicd. The tide of conquest and migration 
tends to run from cold ami barren to warm and fertile areas, and nothing 
could have bean more natunil than the acttlcnicnt of Burma from the 
bkhlands of Tibet. Tho same may Ije said of those iwrts of Western 
China where, os in the case of the LqIds, tho languages show a manifest 
afllnity with Bmiueae. On the other hand it docs not seem neceaaorjly 
to follow that, hecauae the Tibetan diaJecU most closely allied to Burmese 
are now found in the west of Tibet, the ancestors of the Burmese also 
came from that |iart of the cotmtry. The western Tibetans may have 
migrated from the east. 

" Whether the Burmese entered the country now called Burma as a 
single clan, or whether they had already welde^l othor tribes with their 
own into a single nation, i t ia impoaaible to say. Ilcto again we con only 
judge from analogy : and from uliat we know of Tibeto-Burman imsojiIm 
in iv primitive state their genius is ogainst combinations for military or 
other p'lrimaes. Buoh combiiiationa may have csisled before the advent 
of civiliaing indnencfet from India, but wo have no record of any on a 
largo scale. On the whole it acems unlikely that they existed in the 
atweiice of some form of Indian or Chinese civiliaation. 

' “Outlmca of Tibeto-Burinail Linguistio Pak-Oiitolniry ": .Inuruftl of thfl 
Hrtywl Asintttf SoetGLy, 
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Nor is il lit nil nccfissiiry Ui HsiiitDe a luilitnry id voslDh m onlcr Lo 
niCOouiit for tlie jircscace of TilittrO'lioriijaii trities ia the* couulry, iillowinff 
Llint they hiive wiuq trom unteidi;, BliXKltbirsity as aonie of tlitisiG tribes 
mill tbeir ni'itjhbonrs ap[)ear to he, wo often ijod ibeiw rein&rknbiy well- 
ilisposod to^vurds strangely, wolcaqiin^ tlieui unci jHissiug tbom on to 
ilcsiruble lands. Tbongh I do not wish to anijj^eal that tlio coadittonH 
now existing niiioiijj the tribe's in the JfnkoiiK volley must bnve esisted 
anioiig tbe former inliobitBUta of Jliinno, we are yet alia to fcaliEo from 
those conditions ibe fact that a tiejicoful invasion is not jncoii)[>iilib]e with 
a low degrto of civilization, Ipotb in the invaders and in Lbe existing 
occujiBiita of tbe country, Iti tbe west of the Ifakonit valley wo bave 
the (jurioiiB fttHtlBCIo of a great iitiinher of petty chiefs, all iiidei»odont 
of each other, living lut a rule at iwace with their neigh hours and multing 
little or no attempt to extend their ijower over largo ureas. The poptda- 
lion ia very mixed, various dialects lolongiug or cognate to the Kuchin, 
Shan, and Nuga luugnagts being stsolceii. From titite to time it rcoeiveB 
accretiona by iinmigmtion, which is not oiPittfied: and there is record of 
coijiiniiiiities having imssed right throiiKh the tract to settle beyond it. 
For iastanee, the little State of fiingaling Kumti, iti the Upjiet Chindwin 
District to the south of tbis region, waa ueitled about a hundred years ago 
hy wsnderera from Kamti Long, or Great Kamli, far to the north-east of 
it. They bad apiiarenlly been allowed to puss lb rough the Hiikong valley 
without otnmaition from its iuhabitantis. Again, the heudunm of tlio 
little village of ^^n^lkkakllk. in the south of the same State, told me that 
ho und his i»eople hf«l come from the neighbourhood of Keagbycng, in 
the heart of the (liikoag valley, and that they had arrived there, when 
his father was a Iwy, from Assam. They now talk Kuchin, wear Kuchin 
dress, und follow Kuchin enstoms, hnt this is merely because they settlofl 
among liaohins at Nonghyeiig. In Asijatn they are said to have worn 
white clothes and to have sitolien some language which they huve 
entirely forgotten and of which they do not even know the name. The 
history of this tiny community not only proves the iKJsaibility of jWDccfnl 
migration among imcivilisMd peoples, but is a striking example of the 
rapidity and thoroughness with which a community may change all the 
chanwteristicsi fother Ihuti physical) which are generally bu[ijhj9c« 1 to 
indicate its race." ' 

tio far as can bo ascei Uiined the only attempt hitherto inmie to 
study tbe Kudu langimge is the compilation by a jmljce-oHker of 
ft vocabulary published in the Cptwr iitmm Uti-ettee,' (pt. 1. 
vol. i, p. UUl), and in .Mr. Uetuai-d Hou^rhkms ■'Kudos of Kalha 
and tlieir Vocabninry in the ImtuiH AntitpHtry for Miij', TR03 

> Sm nlHO Uffptr mt/rtiftr, t,j„ Is .Sfj, « on f.n -Ms O 

Murrruii CeiiKiis KeiHJrt. anil on p. 3'2». Indimj Cenj,ijs Etiport, (!)l J, 
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(p. 12JIJ, Mr. after a oai^fnl cuJiiparitiOti ^vilh otiiti- 

vucabularies, came to the conclusion that the lang^uage lieloisged 
to the Kachiii-Xaga brancli of the Til>eto-ljuniiaii family, aad 
that its uearcsl rektivc was f^k. a language spoken by a small 
triljo ill Arakati two hundred mites away across a iiioiiutain range 
tnliahitcd by various trilieg of Chins. I havo now discovered that 
tlie Kado name for tbeinsch’ca is actually Aauk (the prcliic n is 
frojueiitly droppei] or added in these tniiguages), a fact of wbicli 
Mr. Houghton rvas niiuware. 

Gaisettceis and Census Reports, wliiie quoting Mr. Houghton, 
all agree in ti'eatiiig the Kadus and their language as mere 
hybrids. "Who the Kadus were originally remains uncertain, 
hut now they are little more than Burmese and Shan half-breeds 
with traces of Chin and possibly Kacbiii blooil. If they ever had 
a distinct language it is now'extinct or has Wji modified so much 
by all iUs neighbours as to be little better than a kind of Yiddish*' 
{Upiwi' Jiu%'ma G(izeiUei\ pt. J, vol. i, p. o6D). The opinions 
recorded are .Huinmarized iji the statement tn the last Census 
Report that “ the Kadu language is a hybi'id of such doubtful 
aiiceslry that it is difHcnlt to a&iign it definitely to anj’ group in 
the ckssified scheme of languages’* (Burma Report, p. J02). 

An investigation of an unknown language naturally lieghis 
with the ninnerals, and it must be admitted that the Kadiis use 
the Sban iiuiiierals from four upwards, and for two and three in 
counting. Except the numerals, however, I have Iwen unable to 
liinl any Shan words in the language, though the Kadus and the 
Shnna are in close contact with each other ; and a village head- 
mail who spoke kith Shan and Kadu told mo there wore none. 
Uiirtiioso wohIh are frei|Ueiitly used, cither for things or ideas 
iubrorluced hy a liigher civil1r,ntion or Ijccnuse they arc considered 
more elegant, but even this fact does not justify n description of 
the language an hyliriil. As to the nuinernls, a parallel exists in 
Japan, where the Chinese numerals arc preferred by the educated 
clmsscs. thougli the native equivalents arc still in use among the 
ctjuntry people. 

The report goes on to quote the following from my gazetteer of 
the Upper Chimiwin Oi.Htrict. “The jicople who now' talk the 
Kadu language live mostly in the Katha district, and those in the 
Up[x‘r Chindwin dwell along the Imrdcr of Katha and come little 
into contact with the district ofKcials. From what little is known 
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of tlieir Inngunf^ it appeal's to be, like ilie Tnaiaii, connate to 
Hiiniiesc, There are truditiooH of tlieir prceeiice in the iifjutl) of 
the district, and, as alrcad3' stated, the Kadua or Kniitua are 
nicntioned in the Vazagj-oclironicie ns one of tlte peoples formerly 
living in the Kale vallej' or its iicighbourliood. If this is cftrrect 
there is no particular reason for supposing that tbej- have died 
out there. They doubtless adopted the liuriiiese longuage and 
customs and call Ihcuisclvcs Biirmans. Tljjs procosn lias occurred 
in tlie last two generations among the people wlio foiinerlj* spoke 
Ingj'e, wdiich, ihougb the Jngj'jtt nj-c mentioned in I be ytizawin 
ns a separate race, appears to be merely a dialect of Kadu, And is 
still spoken by two aged ivomcri of Teintha and Obo, on the river 
bank just aliovc KitidaL. These women snj' that in tbeir eld Id- 
hood most of the people of these villages spoke Ingye. Ingi e 
was also, two generations ago. tbe language of Ahiaw, Paibn, 
and Maw in tba Kubaw valley, and of .Minya on the Chindwin 
above Faungbyiii; widle Yuwa, Taik&n. Ingdn, tS ayflntba, mid 
other villages are said to liave once spoken it. Tliesc ftigyc-s 
appear to be the only people in the district who have no tradition 
of having uiigrated from elsewhere, and there is every rcaatrn to 
8iippo.se that the language was in wide if not general use before 
the advent of the Slimis. It is not imlikel}' that thcie was 
a Kadu doiiiinatioti, ju»t as tliere was afterwards u Shan and 
a Buvirmii domination t and that Katlu was the language of one 
of the tribes which caiiio into Burma long ago and ovenlua]|^' 
formed what is now the Buriiicso people." 

\\ ilh reference to the last sentence the author of the icport 
says: " It seems more probable that iti their origin thej- were a 
tribe intermediate between the CJiiu and Kacbin braticbcs of the 
western Tibeto-Bunnan invotiioii.'' This ina}- well ho, thougli 
f am not aware of any evidence as to when the Cidns came to 
Burma. I did not mean toauggest that the people wlio iiitioduced 
the Kadu langnago into Burma <if it was not evolved there) 
necessarily entered that country at the aainc lime as those wJio 
introduced the Burmese language. The migrations may Jiave 
been separated by many centuries. My point is brought out more 
fully and perhaps more clearly in ■' The Linguistic Survey of 
India " on p. 22 of the Burma Research Society's JoumiiJ of 
Dccemlier, 1911. “ The Jangimges now eoinmonlj* spoken in the 
Upper Chindwin are Burmese and Sbnn. It is obvious that tlio 
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Burmese is tlie result o£ the Burmese domination, wldeli did not 
extcriiiitiate the iiilmbitants, but tauscd llieni, ^vith the po^vorftil 
aid of Buddliisiii and univeraal education, to adopt the liui-uieflo 
hingiiiigc and ctistoms, It seems to me highly probable tijat the 
presence of the Shan language is, iti esactly tlie same way, the 
result of the Shan domination whicli preceded the Bin tnese. and 
that Lite language most generally spoken before SJmri was Kadu, 
itself, perhaps, iiiijKjaed i}y the Kadus on many tribes otlier than 
their own. It is also reasouablo to supiwse tliat the people who 
introduced the Burmcae language into Burma was imt one tribe 
out of many, and tliat ita particulnv knguage or dialect lias by 
degrees mastered tlie test, and also the languages of quite dilfercnt 
Stocks, such as the Talaiiig. The Kadus may very well have been 
Aiiothci of the tribes who eventually formed the Biinnese people," 
Since the paasagea quoted above were written 1 have been 
stationed for a few months in the Katha district, and iiave been 
able to iimko some investigation into the Radu language in the 
course of a tour to Banmauk, the headquarters of a subdivision 
lying in lat. 24* 25'. long. 95’ 5U'. The result is seen in the 
vocabulary, test, and notes annexed to this paper. It disposes of 
the theory that Kadu is n hybrid language (or, ox described in the 
Ivntim Settleiaaiit Ueport, "a jargon of Bunnese, Slian, aud 
Kachin wonis ” of recent origin), and shows It to be a language 
witli a distinct vocabulary belonging to the Tibeto-Burnmii fuijiiTy 
and closely icsenibling Burmese in structure and sonnd-aystem. 

ihe characteristics of the family arc described by iSir 
George Grierson in voL III, pt. i, of "The LingnUtic .Survey 
of India”, Them is a tctidcncy towaitls moiioayliabism. an 
absence of iidlections, a fined order of words, and a wealth of 
particles, or, a,s Dr. Sweet named them, " form-words," aa 
distinguished from "Ml words” expressive of ideas, ' TJic 
arrangement of words in a sentence is subject, object, verb, and 
this, with a larger use of form-word.s,' distiugnlshcs the family 
from the Tai and Chinese incmbets of the ludo-ChineBc group, in 

< TIidmi diJij-iicteristiw sLsa appear fa .Fapaneto, the slTOCtiiie of Irhicb 
altogether ihews a clow treis>mb1aiii,>e to iliat of Bumieiie, thnugk the particles 
tiiKl to co>leM.-c ond are on their wa)‘ to become inflection*. On Iralislating into 
Humtese the Japaoese text on p. :i.V> of Ch*int»plaji,’H o/ C'ofla/tiiui 

ted. liliSlJ) t fotiiid I wan ablit to write tbo BorLmme wopl Under Lbe 
JojMintHH! wold ornj-Ikble wprMi«mL(,g la it without mshlngthc Ohier animturAl 
f>rt tlie other hsnd [ h*ve been unable to Hud iinj laaify.go Miwkeii Utu cei, 
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whidt tlif ord«i‘ is sulijctrt, verb, abject. The vocabulary is 
richly varied, and tbcie is a ieudciicy to coin a separate u’oi'd for 
every indi%'idual concrete conception, but on tlie other band a 
difficulty,cotuiuuii toall laiiguaj^cH apokeit by people inapi-imitivo 
state of civilisation, in forming words far abstract ideas Some 
of the languages, including Buruicsc, use geiieric particles witli 
numerals, saying, Instead of "'two carts and four bullocks ", 
“ carts two vebictes ami bullocks four aiiinmh ", (This practice 
exists in Kotlu and Japanese.) The class)lication of words iotu 
nouns, adjectives, verbs, etc., with wldcb wc arc fflmi]jar is not 
applicable to these languages. The verb is properly a noun, and 
instead of saying "1 efcrike " one soys " by-me striking",' 

I have said tliat Kadu closely resembles Burniosc in sti'iicliire 
and sound system. The vocabularies, however, have few roots 
in coiiiiHOn. if Wrowed words be excluded. Tliis seems to l )0 
characteristic of the Tibcto-Biirnian family of languages. It may 
be partly due to the tendency, mentioned by Sir George Grierson, 
to coin a separate word for each individual conception, a practice 
which must, sooner or later, result in numerous synonyms. This 
again may lie due to a primitive state of civilisation, but J am 
inclined to think that the chief reason is a difTcrence in mentality 
Ijctweeii ELost and West. Flic tendency for the same words or 
roots to represent the same things in all allied lungungca in Hiuope 
can hanlly be iltie to civilisation : the roots nmst have come down 
from a time when conditions were primitive. Among the races 
wc arc dUcusHiiig fertility in inventing words is much more 
conspicuous than a reali^atioi) of the convenience of using one 
word for one thing. Even villages often have scvcml difTerent 
names, used by diflerent villagers according to Llicir fjincy% The 
result is that whereas the word " dialect", as distinguished fi'oin 
language, conveys in Europe a conception of similarity in 

fltnl HurmA in wlik^h in maiiitAliitd. Kvan KnTCAAp % 

lo Oip ImigiiJii'c m<Mi c!o«£ilj ftlliftcl to folioWJi n d itf^itc iit ordur. 

When ihe aIwio TsritUn I waa unawati: tliAl tliis rttlaiianiihip IxiXwiscn 
Rurmi?:^ jind JeiptinGw had bien noCioed by Anyone, BmI A Cotti|)Ari»<m of 

tho JftjKinese And Burmefus Ungianges hy Loirelb JouniAl of the AftiAticr 

Society of .Tapan, l«91, p. Alid 'VBurinefte, JAponi&iifr, Cbincsep aimI KorCAH " 
bv E. M. Patker. id,. JS1>3. p. J33. 

^ To mo It ifceomn Lhot word^ nif^nifying Actions in ihcso Isngn^AgiH Ahs oeitlii^l- 
nor nonnii. InstCAil of "Le lied ” enfl “be lie iuiitt.li"\ In tiiie 

Lwtni.'eUoji the r*.’inJtTkf, of B. Uufer on itiL- jircfiK «- nii pp. ai the 

BovaI Asiatic Soeit-iiyp are huicli to llio point. 
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vocabulary anil siiucturc witli ciiver-jeDCf: hi sound iiy^Lcnt, in 
these countries it conveys nilLcr fiimilunty in structure and 
sounfl-syatein with divei (fence in vocabulary. It is in the Naga 
Hilts, perliajM, that this clinractevistic is shown most clearly. It 
is said that the inhubitunts of ueig]i1x>unng valleys are often 
unintelligible to each other. This is not because (like men 
fron» Norfolk and Devon) they pronounce the same words tii 
different ways, for such woi-ds as iJicy have in cotnuioii are 
prol^ldy proiiotinced alike, but because their vocabularies are 
largely different Thus, whereas Aryan languages are classified 
to a great extent according to their vocabularies, it seeuis necessary 
when dealing with the Tibcto-Burniaii group (and probably 
others) to adopt <|utte a diflbrent clossilication, the main testa being 
structure and idiom. Viewed in this light Kadu and Bunnes^ 
despite their widely clilierent vocabularies, may perhaps be 
regarded as being as closely allied as, say, Eiiglisb and Dutch. 

The appendices contain a comparative vocabulary drawn from 
the lists of Tibeto-Burjtian words in the Linguistic Survey of 
India with the addition of Kadu, Burmese, Sak, and (since Kadu 
has been alleged to be a Shan hybrid) Slian j some of the standard 
sentences iii tlie same work in Ivadu and Burruese ^ a part of the 
standard text (the parable of the Prodigal S(iii)j and sonie notes, 
mainly grammatical. In the sentences and text the Burmese 
word is written underneath the Kadu. It will be seen that the 
oiider is the same througliout except in two iustances, where the 
upper line ol the English er]uit alents represents the Kadu order 
and the lower line the Burmese. It was thought desirable to give 
the liurmesc l)ccfmse the inroriiintioii was obtained through the 
medium of that language, and liecaiise anyone who studies Kadu 
in the future is likely to do so through tlie same medium. Below 
the text is written either the corresponding English worrl or 
a reference to a note, A literal translation firjni Kmlu or Burmese 
into English is made impracticable by the great difference in 
structui'e and the fact that many particles have nothing corre¬ 
sponding to them in our initguage. 

For the benclil of the ever increasing number of readers with 
a knowledge of phonetics (witliout tvtiieli cejuipment no one ought 
now to ijcgiii u career in tlie East) I have also included a table of 
Kadu sounds kimlly jireparcd for me hy Mr, Daniel Jones, 
lecturer in I'honctics at T»ndon Univci-sity College. 
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The IjiTi^uages in the voeabulnry liavt not Ix^en selected 
becaij!^& tJiey happened ti* contain ingre word?! in cuiiitiidi] with 
Kiuiu than tlie in the Survey^ btit u.huiiI ly because they 

sceniQd typsca] of theic groups, A feiv roots are more or leas 
coinmon to all tlie ribeto-Ihiriiian languages. Some others are 
cgriimon to Kadu and one of tim languages selected^ tlie leniaimier 
having quite dilfcrent roots. Nearly every group (excluding 
Sbau) lias some root in comuion with Kadu which none o£ the 
others liave, or liavc only in a form considerably rntMlified. The 
Kadu words ^wa (37, tooth) and W {55^ son) may l>c compared 
with Burmese Bsku, Oa"; hwiti (63, moon), wan^ (64. fire), and 
n* (71, fowl) with Kachin ahathi^ tvan, and w; ibua- (34, nose), 
li"" (To, dog)^ and tag^ (Si, beat) with Tibetan JiKinip iAyi, and 
fcrtij ; kaaa (38, ear) and Jem' (67, house) w-ith Naga khatut and 
9him [ p a (46. silver) with Laiiu p'fu in the Lolo group ; ^bii‘ 
(68. horse) with Chin s/iipie.; and njoo^ (142^ ox) with Kaw 
Thus Kadu has special affinities with [noinl>ci‘H of the TibetO- 
Burman family lying as far apart as Western Tibot, Assam, ami 
China. Clearly it is not " a jargon of Burmese. Shan, and 
Kachin”. but a member of the Tibeto-Burnmn family of legitinmte 
and respectable deseent. 

Tlie alphabet of the International Plioimtic Association is used 
for Kadu and Burmese, ify reasons for using it are explained in 
Th^ Qj the Rommn Churactev /oj' Ori^nlal Lunffunges in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for July, 1912. and The 
Fhonetk in that of the Burma Research 

Society for June of the saiim year (vol IJ. pt i)- An explaiiiition 
of the symbols is supplied. 

There are various dialects of Kadu. the two priticiiial ones in 
the Katha district being the Mawteik. here recorded, and the 
Canan. I made some investigation of the latter. So far ns it 
went it showed that the full woixla ($ec above) are In most cases 
the same ns in the Mawteik dialect, while the forni-woixls are 
nearly always didereut. There is seldom any didcience in 
prouunciatiou of full words vvhere the roots are obviously 
identical The Gaiiana undorstaiul the Maw teik Kadua to some 
extent, but only, it seems, because the latter ar^ nearer civiliza¬ 
tion, so that the (iaimim pick up their language. A ilawteik 
man, on the other hand. Uitd me ttiat his people could not under- 
stand the Cuuans at all. One can c^uite believe this, seeing tlic 
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JilTei'-enc^s ja the form-ivordflp which iimko ii[> a great part of the^ 
Ittiigiiaga Yot thediffei-cncc botwceti apoken and written Burmese 
in ahno<§t m groatp there being hut few fre<|ijcntly unetl particles 
hi cum mo n. If dialecU heconm distinct knguagcii^ when mutuaily 
iiulnteltiglblc, there are two Burnicso langnages/tbe written and 
the spoken. 

The voeabnlary and text were obtained mostly from 
VeterJimiy Assistant Manng Po Unjoin^ an intelligent Burmese- 
speaking Kadir 

Sounds 

A key to the proiiutLciation of tlie Burmese words m tlie 
vocabulary, etCn, is given below. 


SVMHOI*, 


K^ARKfT BOrMl 
IK Englisic, 

X. Enuosu, 
o% Fiu?cea. 


Koire/ff 


ExAMrr.R IX Braui^E. 


i 

niachine 

ni''^ near 

1 

ft 

j’niani/' ’I 

!\ box 

e 

\F.iU \ 

ne% Sun 


Ls.E. i\a!t‘ 

- 

£ 

turn 

pe'i iiea 

a 

|N,E* patl 

IF* jifllte J 

hflud over 

a 

fddier 

lo', ix^me 

3 

mw 

k^3-, call 

0 

N.E. home « 

O'l [K5t 

11 

rride 

n\ Intestines 

u 

PNt 

po^ mb 

0 

^iiiong 

3pVi father 



DijMkoi^js 

ei 

rflin 

eiu^^ honse 

ai 

bj/ 

lai^T follow 

au 

Oat 

ao^f below 

ou 

oett 

onn'i coconut 



Con^onantit 

P 

F.pftS 

poun% form 

-E 

P 

pay 

p'ooii\ dust 
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XEAkESn' »A|TMI 
l?« KNUOitii^ 

N. 

ot-FKK.vrii. 

Eeami-lk 1% ElrKMesiL 

6 

Fi fOut 

very 


fea 

%*&', plough 

k 

F. ras 

ko\ nine 

k‘ 

come 

k^o", £teml 

fi 

ffot 

cotton-wfxil 

O' 

son^ 

1 

8 

fAin 

Oin% loam 

0 

/Aim 

nwa'5a\ liccJ 

s 


Hti\ eat 

9 

^ortj 

B^a\ salt 

J 

lAow 

Js;, i^^arch 

j 


jo*, day 


1>, dt h, h lu, p, Wt 

JLS ill Knglmh. 


Checlrs 

1 

Scotch and Cockney nol 

a', pill. An iiniixploAiiHl t 

t 

- - 

boJow. Ao UDCKpMvi] it 
ne’p di>*. An uncxplwlet] gbltal 


atop 

All tliese RoundEt* uppeur, as far m 1 can jndga, m Kadn, but 
th(^ diphthongs are cumparatively raro. The ^und which I have 
neprcseiited by e before a linal (e.g. qp) is not the vowel in 
for which I have used e* but an erjnally fax sound between that 
aud the vonvel in pin, it is probably the second vowel in pity. 

The 0 is pronounced with a ininiinuiii of lip-rounding, the lips 
being in a neutral or natural position. 

There remain only the sound which I have repreasnted by j, 
and its corresponding sonant d* These arc very near the Burmese 
tj in tjQ^ (tiger), and dj in in'dji" (coat), but there seems no doubt 
that they arc single sounds The tongue rests against the teeth 
in pronouncing them. 

Burmese has only two tones, the level (-} sad the falling f ). 
With the following exceptions one or other of these is inherent^ 
and is marked, in every syllable. Syllables ending with a t 

< An nn\'oi«d 3 (;). tbe eiiliEiiLry jtonnfl of - in GermDn m. Isv rnm^ Kudiih 

people for tlie t ia stal. * ^ 

/ perkape # mud S. 1 did not come ncnSB* th^m. but omitted to 

uk wlietherlhey msifited. 
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dieek {% or a A {*), mtiy bo givi^n uny tone at tlio 8jM.'iiker's 

plea.sui\!, Thoso omJin^ with a djeek (*) Ijavi; a falling 

tone when pmnounced deliberately, but in oonveri^iition this 
neglected in nii-stre^ed fijllnblea. The tone lias thoTofore not 
been marked. 

I have only been able to Hnd tlie ^saiii^e two inJici'oiit Ion eg in 
KacJu as pronomieed by Mamig Po Hiiyiii, but ho often isaes a 
rising tone in questions, jiiat as we do in English, This trick 
is ipnLe unknown in Burmese. Otlierwige the Burmese rule 
generally applies to Kadii, but not always. A liiial o, for instance^ 
hog apparently aiiinetiincs no inherent tone. Posaiblj'^ this is due 
to a third tone which hnsdisiippcared. Again, there is an inlierent 
tone ill pon^-, stoop, and belly. 


T'auuk ov Kapu Sou Nils 



Close » p 

'll 

Sr 

Half close p 

o 

> 

Halt open ^ 


'^Oiwn , * j 




DvPtaJ. 


1 Velir. 

UJAUaL 

33 

4-P 

/Plosive i * 



t.4 1 

^.kWg 

f 

P 

«3 

Nasal P , 

in 

n 


g 


n. 

Q 

[iAtcral, p 


1 

s,s‘, jsj 




* 

Ft^cative p 




u 

6 

'^Seuii‘vowel 

w 

j 

M 



|{u) 

m 

{o) 

(4 


Front. Bulc- 

i 11 

I tJ 

£ 0 
a a 


Sounds with double articulation appear twice in the aliove 
table, tJic secondary articulation being iliowii by tbe s^-'iubol in 
brackets. 
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B h Z w .L c"“ a i'n E* ■ n ia ®'a a) ' , "a i '7 

r..^ <p=. s_ia ^ I^'S'IJ = 


^ *3 5 P 'a S' . 

B g-al g f 11 


n 

JP 
c -g 


<5 s 
-= □ 


O ?: 
m M 


„ * 
«-a 

^ ca 
^ « 




ii 

a 5 


1- L. 

T? ■ 




i J 


33 K 


gas 

« c& 
Si 32 K 


^:S 


i> ac 
32 " 


■5 3 

S; s 


“=■5 =2 

^ D -S ® - = .■! ^ £ -S 


b ^ b O 

o 2 S' >% 

s ^ i^ -—' 


p 


'-' s: 


2 32' d d (> (X" ca 









































J I 

^ .i. -U i 


M 


sT ^ Hi h| 

: _5£ ^ ^ d :> 3 


k -— _ ?+ '3 " 

4f Q ^ 3 -= -S m ^ ^>- 
5i-5i^ fiJn-3 >■ SijJtfJ 


=£ 

o ~s i 

? a1 


■t 

_r £ ^ 

^ ^ i 

^ ^ ^ _= 

?c 3 W ^ N - (- 

. r j: 

•§ -i ® "s 




0^-2 
5 ^ ^ 


= "i: S ^ 

— - £ = a s 


z c 

_= 3 


=:» ’£"3^ S St^ S'tS ■’»w^ -*■ ^ TStlM-r— -■ — M 


.„ SJ 
111 
■f'^l ^ 

J J 2 


c 


* □: 


-= * cS S 
® -C J 


c P 

^-S 5 


- — 15 ^ f I i 1 4 ^ 

:!;3_E-*=s9;3i t s-e 

“ irii “3 ^ « Z « S'- ^ $ 3? 


s-Tf St-i4 >= 


“ ^ 

1“^ 




£ S 

Tc * 

X p is 

s _ ^ SCT 
^ s C . t-E 

i *aj^^‘ 
I I Mil 


-i-g S t,| 
HisiS s-s = £: 


a J*5sia|2 

■-j-“ — 

■'•= i - V J V -* M 5 ~ C 

i ,i j" i 'S -Ei 'fi ^ -a PS .= *“ 


8 I 


^ j ai p_M 

S ^ 3f [T -? u ^ 
s-5 5::^ =^‘^■J^ j 


I I 


ja 

= :SS 


l=^i; 
-f-l S?S“ 
Jlv 


M M M f 


3 ^ ^ ^ ifu 

1 I -r^i-i 


3 

s 


41 

>4 


3? 


■"Tfl'*[«■'* 3C 


3 

■-Z K a 

^ ill 

U JS Q ^ 

1.5 ca t> 
iZ «5 »■■= ^ 


-Z ^ ~ ■='^‘^ i 4 (i 

■;? ^ .^'i '3'*:?^ 



U d « 

"3 eS - 




j 3 

'=»> g 


□ 

u'g 

C' ■? 
^ -s 

S 

b c -S 3 

' '= ‘ -f- ‘ * 2 «--" ** 

£.^^3 -S 


'd 

d 


It 


b'a 


□ 

i-l 


3 3 ^ 3 rc p y 
- b -i 3^'^ Xi J 3 = 


-I 


d 

n 


's'-- i 

.'^ O 

4J * flt '--' 


d 

js 


^ d 
! d 

^ ^ d 


^ 11 


tl 

d 


jJJ|J*s.Si 


I 8 

:« ?: 32 ! 

ai05pp^iadt^3pd^4i« 
sp 3 :a w iz ^3 t— t-- 1"^ t- 


il 3a-|1.2.^1 

d tr^ X CJ d ^ K 53 d 


_ rw I*^ * 

■5 i S 


O « 

35= 


* 

J? 


o 


X X s as 7^ 

a 









I 


a. 


fc. 

c 


> 

♦-P- 

v: 

u 

H 

X 

hJ' 

5^ 


Je 
^ o 




S i 


c , 


- :E _ P 0 

i 4 E dS 4 

r ^ IS 


1 _ 


5 s^ lii 

'S^E^ S s 

= -.^ -= E J ^ J3 

SJi 

e K £ ^ '&■ 

-=;;;; 5 3 Ji S 

ll 


,E ^ 

^ 'T' £ 

s 

Sp K If £ 

d 0 


IS 

K ^ 


5 c 

s U^ 

% 


I I I 


;= = “5 i _ J 

-f 4 

4 H 


^ A m 
=!^^ n 


^ 4 S 

e E i 


d - t: r: 


~ xc* 

*s?P^-^4j 4 d s;s 


P3 

tc 

= s 


sf 

02 

C 

a =s 

^ is 
c £: 


c *> 

u + 
sq 
3® 

■K tJ 


c 

id 



E 5 
« O 


I 

JQ 


’E’’l 

a 4 


4 4 

i ^ 

fi 4 


4 = 

iff-C 

4 O 
-= cr 


3 

B 44-!;^ iff _ 

i S 2 -5 ‘= = S a f= S 


- -^^is jit 2 

£ =-? f s E 
^ 3 S a is a 


E 


E c 

£5 = jS 


a 

^ =s 


■ B ^ in' ^ 

S i-'-S E '1 ^ 7- 3 p. I 17 

9 ^ i s Sis^ =-*-’> s;.ii ? 


^ C 
4 ' 


e: 4 4 


HS - S ^ ^ — 

& . E 2 JC ^ _S 


n 

3 


= E 
tf 4 


tc 

E 

hS 


3 
c 

4 

-s 

5t IJC 


l5 3 

>!■ 


^ S = : 




E't 


4 


:F «“ 2 

isj 


l:*Jj 

S a 

4 2 

^>4 tC 4 
U-= C =. 

' r 


s 

c 

■Er _ 

4 C i " 
i is *7 ■“ 
^ >1 E 


s E 


M 


tL^ -Ui 


^-5, 


: 4 4 

imm 


4 5 

^ i 


B 

5 


vS 

C? 


4 4 

2 £3 


JE 
4 ^ 


tc 

tt .« s 

E 4 


S 4 


^ CB 4 

S -s £ ■= -E! -s j§ 

— • ■ = -ac ja jid 


tn 

C 


™ tS 

= E ^ 


V 


Sj^E-j-a p — = 

-K e ^ 3 = K = S 


r^ 1 P— 

_ 55 a 4 

4 g 4 J3 

4 4 I ^ 


4 


II 


•i, e E S 

^ 7*- Em ,rfH 2 


1 - 
'c "* 


^ ^ o-M 

^ 1 . 
F— to ® 

S S2 


X. a 


o. “ 


I O* -» 

r (a Cfl 


es C!i 



'I 




o ri 


a 
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<STANDAI(I> 8K*VTBN<:li2i KttOM LlX'QUSTIC fSCHVEV OK ISUIA 

wliolc Heiitciici' ill Kiitflii^li ik pvt'o ^Irst ti-ith it 4 iiiirnltt‘r 
ill the LiiigiuMtle Survey ; tlieii the Maine HGiiteiice iii Kndti ; llit-n 
the ei|iitvak‘iit in KiijrliMh of eacJi Kadu wcjrd, <ir, if tiiere is iid 
I'XAC t e^uirnloiit^ a reference to the notes ivliicli follow; then 
n literal traiislntion of the Kudu sentence into Bnrmeae. Kswiit 
ill the .sentence miiiihenHl 234 the onler of the wonls is the satno 
til Hnrinc.se ns in Kadii.) 


220. VVhnt is your name ? 


KAPr* nug- ijo^me^ i 

meg' 

ko’ 


la' 

n mnw 

C 

eati 


C 

IU'U3i1K.hr. liin^ i^a iPC' 

l«* ne' 

k‘o' 


Do Je' 

221, How old is this horse * 

K. 1113 s'slm" inci- 

HE 

ga 

Ulu' 

la' 

ThiJt C 

c- 

J 

Ji 

V 

Rm di' injip* 306' hE-* 

Inv^ 

F 

l>3 

ie' 

222. How far Is it from here to (liuiini') 7 

K. ino he^ ADdo' luO' iiS' 

fea- 

la' 

riiM /' luditu' 

{-■ 

c 

/(if 

V 

II. ill' go' iiiilo’ (go'l 

♦ 

ifi' 

latj'' 

\yF 

dels' 

li2JL How ximtiy mm ni-e ili€«re 

in yqiir fniliuf'ii Ijouro ? 

K. utig^ 3wa' ^ui lie" 

hro' wa" 

ma' 

HE' 

na' lo' 

/athfr hoffite F mn 

C 

C 


c c 

IS- nr ni»V eiir liiun &a 

be' 

Uu'' 

F 

do Ie' 


22i>. He is waning cattle on tlie top of the hill. 


K. 

keja' 

mu 


tnocT 





i7iV/ 

t(}i* 

F 

or 

!l 



II. 

tang’ 

der 

hma^ 

nwa' 

tjnug' flE'* 



130. 

Hu iii sitting uti n uiidei 

r lliai tree. 



K. 

on’ 

|/oii- la" 

Isi' 

B'abn' 

sftu^ l>e- 

rouiif 

laa 


That 

tre^ F 

F 


F F 

Mil 

B 

il. 

ho‘ 

nxj*' 

hiua' 

IlljUl" 

La" lima" 

larg- 

tl£' 

131. 

His 

bmthur m 

taller ' 

than [i\s 1 

Hhter, 



K. 

heg- 

3m It" 

heg- 


ra- 

totjiir 

niA^ 


elder hrotfter ht 

rider Milder than 

big 

iF 

ij 

II. 

0.r 

3ka' 

0u» 

3ma' 

lie' 

de" 



2 ^ 52 . "J'he price nF ihni in twft rii|M>t 5 !!i and u Imif. 

K. 1113 Wg'rji* Hill II ' k 3 li>r|' i'vr 

This ihinff J mjtee A quartet 

U. d\* ha' 3p'o* hn3 tja^ hns iiia^^ 

fatlier \\ven in Hmt Hinal] 

K. ga‘ 3wa' 111 / tern* sjQ* lit^- 11 ^ 111 " mu^ 

I /ttihgr thnt h&itsf F f emu hi ii 

J>. ija’ apV" hiy Hiij- jE- liHiQ^ lie- ile^ 


2:M. (Ji^'clJns 

rupee to liiiii. 





K. Ill* p^u" 

(i' beg- 


i- jug- 



This stiver 

} A.* 

{ pjjr 

F 

iffw li 



H. <li' gw^*' 

to dja^ 0tr 

go' 

IH!* llll^ 



2:{li. Btidl Iniii 

well Jind bhid biiii wiib ropca. 



K, bog* He‘ 

btr hail' bin' ban 

llQ^ 

jag^bo' bnj» 

|k' 

Kr F 

tmntf * imtt Ji 

li 

rope 

tir 

ptii 

lb 6ir 90' 

in jo' 111] o' jai^ iii' 

lb 

tjo' 

e)ii- 

t'o' 

2 - 17 . Draw water from tlie well. 





K. phuiir 

sun" 

Ik' 




II 1- 

F water *lraw 

pii^ 

'll 

B 

'If ! 


. JJ. jtt- clwm* 

go je’ k A 

iV 




2 -Vl>, From wtioin did you buy ihai ^ 

K* nag" tin/ Wij' im^ h^mc' hs^ mi" Jo' 

// ihn( thhuj V F hutf V 
If. iiitr liD' ha' lia dn Ji’ go" wf tk> k* 

Tiir. rKUUlUAL Sos" 


* Kai> 1'+ 1*1111" hs WO' Isfl h'o' ksJcg' bn" go- 

wnw i-Hte F s6fi A .i J 

Ill- l3 jrtc^ lima- Oa' bii* iaa* JT 


IJiCl-. fi'o' 

lie" OHfl' liQ' 

mip- 

Imui' 

rm 

OWO' 

// sau smuil 

F father F 


A 

.1 

Jiifher 

dt\ Oa' W 

go’ 3|ii*«- sV go* 

Gwa’ 

bi^ 

lb* 

3 f/e- 

gc' iiH* !«' 

i*a* gir iie* 

ornwe* (B.) i- 

jtP|» 

jo' 

/ F gfi 

n li It 

iahejUnHee yiee 

// 

B 

ijtfiiNb' hniij^ ]o' 

i'jM^ 6o 

3 inwe‘ 

lie' 

lio- 

br 


• .4 

’ Tli«^ Ivulii wynlN ■'ii4ii ru|ke^ Atih| two 4|uart4»r>^ hmv^ tnhiialiitril 

lit^naUy^ Till* Biirmi^ would tmy “iwn rii|feefw tkwl a liull”. 

* 1 liJh ^?«lilt lo W ao ndvtsi-bial iiaftiiTlff. 






Ilia-, 

fisk fi 

taco" 

Jwii ' mr 
A/t^uninin 

la' B^irnr 
itaicf^ttit } 
Iff// 

a' lf>mi' jii" 


/i 

hi' 


iMfEKS CMMTIilMrTKh 

awQ‘ he' hang' (ip- 

lunir 

r 

lim'. 

/ijfArr ij/Mnlit 



fjirr 

ft 

apV- ga' pjiVi' 

go‘ 



iiia'^ li' «*a fl‘ja 

!ie‘ 

hfi)- 

lifiui]' ilo' 

toutf ft go(f nHtttif 

/’ 

Iir 

f/ffwin 


tja- gill' tki' apt' 

s<l’ 

Oif 



11 na wQ" 

tVin' 

u- 

ijfig' iiiQ'- 

' li fnr /> 

tittiiffr 

ppfi 

fifii 

ft 

we' lie' 

Pii- 

go- 

OwQ* 

ds'. 


BO’ lieo” 
that 
her 

QOOih 


t elri^ 

iriihifr 

iaa“ 

di- 

A' 

go 


\m* 

tii 


w- ga (]t.) mm' ijeg- 


flinsolfitf 


liiiio' fO’ ga' 


Ji 

H(J + 


/> 

iie 


jiiiii' \mi 
// 

atVet 


^aiii" 


gum 






uuo 


iiup 

GliUJl' 


iiia- 

fl 

lie’. 


Iirg- 

0ir 


NOTES 

*p 

A. — NLrMKtuj,s 

F«r tli« mimlwm two to ten tke .Simn numei-als me u^t^d in 
Ci^iintiiij;, rim native words Lave fallen into diaiiiR', just fla the 
native Jiipnijesu iiimmrftls have been aii]tpl(ihteti tiy the Cliiueijo in 
the towns of Japnn.Hmi « ii! prolsibly soon oWletc alto^felhe.-. 
Jiie woh] for "one " in counting is iiii*. 

When nurnemfs are used with imuns a dass-naiiic is ctnpbvHi, 
IIS in KHniieHe, Shan, and eognate languages. Here tJiere is 
bewildering confusion. The clasaoiaine varies with difterent 
iiutnemts. ihis is explained in most ensea, hnt not all, by the 
Shan cliias-imine twiiig used with the higher iniinUi-s. ]iiit the 
miiiierals also vnrj- with the class-name, eapt'cinlly in the case of 
‘■one", which takes no Je.s,s than four difTereiit ’forms tnu% wa\ 
Q% HQ ) with different daas-imnies. The order is also different 
Hie word for "one", whatever it may h*. is placed after the 
c ass-naim.. wiiereas all the other nuinemls are placed before tlie 
e aM-name. The fact timt the latter is l],e .Shan ordei- siig^n-sls 
that tile former is the projicr K«du order. .Some cxainples 
are. ^veil below. Though the Shan words for two and tJiree 
are always used in counting, the Kudu woHs tfealeg-, sWUre 
eintdoyed witii nouns. 


tllK or BLrRii\ 


2t\ 


A iiiAn 
A 

A IHHt 

Thi« Que ihln^ 

Two lupfi 
Two (lo^jK 
Two iiialji 
Tbrep rin?ii 
Four iiietk 

V 

K — Vt: Ft II At. 


t^iiii's^G' hy wa't li^wa" 

liir WQ' 

hmo" tir ^a" 
abeg^ao' tjep' mr 
k^l^p' hn' 
ti~ k»]eg~ mr 

hiiin^ til* 

tidini'fl'ji* ^Ui~ Ini' 

t^mi Va" a'i' kor 

FaW'HIcL^ 


Verliiil rijot i** 


KKi4l4ttll 

HI IlNfeHK 

(lives \ 


Gave 

[w' (l£" 

Wfts l 


Has given 

l»e" hi" 

Will give 

|ie' me" 

May {will prul>aU^')give 

|ie' leiii' me" 

Act of giving 

lie" tia~ 

Give 

IKt* 

JWfuiv gii'lng 

Ilia litr' giU" 

While .. 

|3e" ilouu* 

After 

fie' bi' bina* 

Without ., 

tii3 lie* lie' 




IgrtveJ 

' 

Though 1, 

|w' lA»-(i£* 

As 

fie" dalo" 

That 

!»' cle4<." 

Ifecanse 

j |ie* hf 
t de'at'we' 

Assoouas., 

Hoes not give \ 

\n^ t^>'iljlll* 

Has not given [ 

Was not giving i 

Ilia jTv* Ini' 

Will not give / 
Does (he) give f 

pe' 03 la' 

Haa (he) given 

lie* hr Ja 

\^'ill (he) give? 

|ie* [ii3 la' 


KAtit- 

i‘ Ilia" 

i" \mn 
i' gtr 
i- jap- gu- 

i- hm 

3 i"4<' 
dqOir 
si' bni]' nil 
3 i' iurr 

i" g<r 

i" 1»iirTia ga' 

I* its 11^ ji-iia" 
i" jap* tiep" ja" 

i" jV 

j" 

i" bf?i)" jaiif bmf 

1" I Jap' (Hiirnie^ ?) 

a ja' 


i" iQ“ 

jlsaii" 1 q' 

I lion ga~ 

i- fgii ga' 

* Ig^la' 






£4 


rkV^T-KS I'liXTfilBfTKIi 


KNuLmH 

niHUISiitK 

Kash' 

t)dc>rin't (he) give ? 

Jn» hir Ja" 

D jo' ga" 

l>oii^t Kite 

Ilia ]ie^ linin* 

a i" 

Ought to give 

pe' tfl]^ (£~ 

i" mt iiia‘ 

Have 

jie^ jn* ik" 

1 ' inO" 

Make i^vc 

jw!^ ste' -rlf 

i' Keg' niO" 

Jrt giving 

lie" lie" lie" 

i" Jifin' III a" 

fNo egaitalent) * 

lie' lAt*' re" 

i' jV inO" 

Wmiiii to give 

jM?' iljln' ik" 

i^ gii' inci’ 

Can give 

jw:* Imaig' 

r njeg" tiia* 

Will give Again 

pe* lion' inC" 

i- j<sj* ga* 

Kiiow'ii how to give | 



jHiuthe habit of giving I 

tie in ■ t£" 

i‘ ha~ tnd' 

As much m (he) giveii 

iw' 53 law' 

gir ne* 


VerbftI tiuiins ary foiuieci in Biiniu^Kd by a Ui Hit- 

In Kridu tJifJ nione is nn^d. 


i".- 

KNulitHlt 

\V bill ? 

What \s |t‘? 

Wbal Lfl- thpra t 
Who? 

Which t 

JiiS therti a dog? 

Ik U a dog dr a iiiaij ? 
Flow nikxty dogw arw 
ibero’? 

]{ow ? 

IJoTiv iJiRiiy boiii$ea are 

there f 
FJoiv often f 
Jiow much f 


IlNTKIimHSATlVK ISltl 

HI'RUKHK 

liO' 1&* 

iKi" ti ji^ Ba \& 

Iw Ji* do le* 
ho du' 
ho" ie' 

Sr 6o In’ 

It*we' |q" hr la" 
k*we‘ be~hno Itnug' jr 
do Is' 

iic^ tic' I 

eiir lie* hiio ctn" 

dole' 

W hiio k^Q-1£ 

K-’ Intf" le 


KAtir 

lioiiiiag^ 

hoiiia^~ la^ 
liorimg" ga' Id"^ 

Fiome" ga' 

niO' lieg' ga' 

i\- tjci' Id- 

li* ga; go" 

Ji’ niO" HAT* int' go" Iq" 

idQ" uenr ga" 
loeg^ ga" 

iiiQ" Jem' ga" la' 

iiiQ" imi*' go' 
iijQ" lie" ga" 


b.- yi :ali Kvjsti WoHUs 

TUc rule lji Kqrtiiese h that woHs rjiiulifym^ nouns, if 
subfttantiviil in jncauiiif;. wre pieHxwl to rite iiouil tf they denote 
«|Uiilitit* they are usually prefixed to the noun with the addition 
of a partiele, hut some coniiaoij adjeetiTea nre placed after the 
tinuii. The Kadii pnietice ia venf similar. 

* i^ee Unij tht fPitt/r in Um-M^tr, !■, 11^. 



I UK i>r HI'HMA 


ii 5 



Kj'anti>fris 


ENULIriH 

UVEJdESK 

KJVtn: 

Houd 

]tin 

him' 

C^irt-notwl 

Ills* Iiirr 

le' fBJ lam' 

Yon 

nin’ 

nal)^ 

Yflur jx>rtd 

liln^ Inn* 

nap" lain' 

Mniinj; Tin's nvki 

Tin" inn" 

^fnug' fB.) Tag-* Imn 

'I'he road Msiin^ 'J'in 

Miixirii^ TJir lou' ic” Inn ■ 

Maop~ Tag*’ mu' l>i-g* 

made 


lain* 

Itrosd roAii 

|ti&' de^ Inii^ 

Iiep^ lam' 

lUn^ dje' 

lani" 

1 

i. — FonHATJiiN tit' IYukal 

The only [tiowl aftiits to Itv with iioiiijij umt .h" 

witli verbs. Tlic plitra] unlike 

Htlrniesct, have Llielr 

own Words. 



Kx^n.rHii 

HrRifi-iHK 

K.o>i' 

^fali 


tomi's'a" 

Men 

hr do: 

da^ 


\t*m' 

iF 

)K*l(s 

Ic^wG^ mja' 

li- da" 

1 

pa- 

pa- 

We 

IJQ’ 

tna le~ 

You (slug.) 

niri" 

nag- 

Yoti (pint.) 

iiiir dii^ 

h^nerj- 

Ite 

011' 

hip- 

*rbey 

0u" di>* 

hdJiep" 

(He) liius gune 

Wwo' bi' 

nag' Imn' 

CJ’hey) huve gone 

Owa' dja’ bi” 

nag- d>' 

F.— 

iNJil’ICl.KS w FusjtjoN 

t ETC. 

KnoU^ii 


KAm’ 

At the konsH^ 

i^tii'liina* 

^em' W' 

To 

go- 

bc" 

From 

go’ 

* 

On 

b;>"^ hnio' 

aau^ |Mj" 

In 

lis* biiiQ" 

no” \m~ 

Fndir 

ao^ buiQ" 

kddoiii" Ik*- 



10' lje‘ 

Fur 

W 

jrn^ 

Tlie hon^e (object of 

go" 

de' 


verb) 

^ Tlih 1!^ uld Bumii^ |icEihuiieTaL]oU| uLill surviving ijii Jiittr^ 

hiic^lijltv tj4 "1].^ foaiail in {IkriLlf*^!^. 





KAfEfW mSTKmi'TKII 


■m 


ii.—"VESi" AKfJ 

Kor"ye«" Abd ‘'iigi” ttie verb iisml In tbe ijueetion is lu^uslly 
repestec), as in i»rid, 1 tiebave, Irish. If the t^^estion 

conuiiiis no verb the wjuivalent of " that tsso "nfi‘ mo', B. hoo^ ke’) 
or its negative is used, Foiniliarl}'' the sounds e*, og' (U. i«') are 

iiaed for "yea", and a double inarticiiJtito tsuttid for “tifi", 

H.-~" YotT ” 

The various words used in fur ■' you ", seconiing to 

the rank of ttie person addressed, have nothing corresptttding 

to thoni in Kudin All are I'epresented by nap'. 'I'Jiis is identieal 

witli tlie old form (still used in ArokatO of tiie Ehimiese nin", 

a'bieli is now considered extreniolv mde. 

¥ 

III EurijieH«}, tijvre i4i u two woi ds fur " to be witli dilfi^roiit 
»tri,sesp There h" is m€i\ while '‘it ia*" in at'a ma\ 

K.— 

And between iioiinn jav^ Eetwreti verfjw, ixi 
Bunne,st!, it 1 j» 3 no eriiihulenb 


L.—Uac’E Xam&s 

T!ie fulhjwin^ the Kadn rianip^ lheni;!$rl vl^ ainl the 
rjice*i fnirmuiiding them. 

1. Kiulu 

Aa iiieiiliutied aWve, tInJi h evidentiy the jiinne woixl an Uie 
nnuie of a trilM? in Arakiin ‘tpcaking a eognnto laii|^nAg4-, nnd &h 
the traditional name of one of the givat ratten inhabiting Eiirma, 
the ntlieit? JjeSng the Biirmese and tine Byiip 

2, It urines kddoun' 

The ori^ii of iUlh word h unknown. If diKeovered it may 
til If IIV liglit on the relation I>etween the bvq racei^. 

H. Hhaii kobo' 

This h the name of a vulley, or rather n long and iiarrtjw jilain. 
in the west of the L-pper (.’hindwin district, on the border of 
Manipur. It is suitl to have once l>een thickly iio[iulnted, but now 
has few villages, the population having proUshly Uen exlerminalvd 
iluriiig tile Burniese invasions of ^laiiipur and Assani, when it 


TKK KAUUS KtHMA 


u> Mttilipiir. The Imijrua^e of tiotiie at. kai«t of the 
existing villago^ wits until is?coiitly Jiutj’e,' u diak'et of Kadu. 
I nin not aware of any Shan villager, though aa the country' to 
tlie north la inliabitcd, or at least dominated, by Sliana, tliere niay 
Viossiljty be some. Wliat the Ciuiiiexion is, therefore, lietween thia 
tract of coiiiiiry and the Sharis it is diflicnlt to see, but the identity 
of the imnie enn hardly be nceidentel The Burma (Jovernment 
•spelJing is Kalraw. hut the tract is referred to in most Wkii nnci 
records ns the Knlxr Valley, the Indian pronunciation kalxi l«itig 
fo] IflWCfl, 

4, Kuchin baiiug' 

I have Iwen iiii.tbl« to di«ct>ver mty triW of Kw^biiiH of tU\n 
jiuiiK-, or anytliin" thnt would thryw light on the wnnl. 

Tj^iiiun 1*31116 ir 

TUh inline is used hy the Jtiiiiiie.s«, And hy the 'rumuiiH 
tlieinsetvea. Tlin lungmge, whieli is a distinct iiieinber oT tli#^ 
Tibctc-BuriiiAn group, Lh uow' sjiokeii only hy ci few' fiiiiilliea on 
the Chiiidn'in niid Uyn Kivers to the north-west of the Kinlii 
vemutry^ See ■' The TAniaus of the Cldiid w'in^" in the 

doui'iiiil of the Royal AntlirDp^iIogicAl 1 lu^lilute, July-Deeemlx r, 
IBIL 

(>. C-liinese 

One TiAtiirully identities this rniine with that of Hie EfukkA-Hi, 
who wpeuk one of the great LiiigUttges of the Chinese fAniity. 
Rut the linkkas, wThili? overnnming u great part of China, Aetrn 
to be absent froiii tlie provinces Ijordering on E^iirtiiA. ThiJi iiAiiie 
also may he tlie key to valuable infoTination on the relations 
br tween the Evailtis aikI other raceA. 

7. Cliiii tfrn' 

Tlii^s is identical wdtii the EtnnavHe name, but not iioeesAariJy 
liorroivcd. Indeed, the Efiiimese may lia^e Ix^rrowcd the Kadu 
A ppe Mat blip the Kadns having prolmhly Ixien in earlier eontacl 
with the ChiiiPi. 

H, Indian hslo' 

'J'lit iiaiue leiiiai kH upplj'. Tradition points to the first Indian 
setllers having eotii^ through the Kadu coiiiitry. The kingdoTn 
wdilch had its headtjiinrteia at TAgaungp on the Irrawadrlj' north 

* Heu p. II. tiifl WAinl ii llierta WTilLen m EiiX:ordaiiG« wittrTLl^e Ttyqtem 

pre^ri^ieil l\v iKt^ liovt^niiaeni iif Hiirtnn. 
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t>f Maiidulay (east of the Kadn country), was piobtibly 

Huruic^ ttiuugh rultfd mvct by Indian piinceK, bnt there \n 
a tradUion that it was founded fjx>ni tiie city of Peiktliann hi 
.Maljatuj^airig, a piirt of the lJpj>ci- Chindwhi district to the south- 
w^esL of the tract Mrhere Kadn is now spoken, anti ihiy city, tTaco> 
of iv}iic}i still exist, may well have lieeii an Indo-Kadu eapltn]. 
‘i]he tradition m referred to on p. 25U of the Huruia Census 
Ueport. IIH L 

The popular derivation of froin the Hiirinest* won la ku\ 
cross, and la , come ("corners across the Hca"h may be dismisaed 
lit once as fanciful. The difference in tone ia aJuiie stifUeienl 
grruind for rejecting it. According to Stevenaun'a dictintniry t he 
Word is the l^ali knia, race. 1 do not kiioiv whether there is any 
evidence for this* If there ia rC&iic the word is at least as likely 
to >je the familiar Indian kahi, black. (Cf. B, n»ga\ fioiu 
snake.) TJie fact that it is written with a h in Buimesc provi*K 
nothing, as many Burmese spellings are due to false derivations. 

. n* 





NOTM OX uimv Ohmoat^APfiy 
Hy A, Au, M X, LLM. 

TT h not my iiitention in tlii^ note to di^usw tlie i|Oe,%tiaii of 
^ Urdu Ortiiqgrfipljy in niiy eoinpieti^ri?»ive inaiiiioiv All I 
Aviali to do ig to draw aLUiition to twi^ hi l^rrJii 

t ^rtliOgnipliy in regtird to which Eiiro|>ean pimilin^ pTesscs can 
render tjs a great deal of jicrvice. 

My tirst point inziy be huiuitied up hi a general plea foi- 
irniforjEiity of Urdu spelling. My second point urges the iieceosity 
of auppleinenting certain Urdu lettei^ hy iiiodified fomis to 
lepresenL distinct M>nnds. This cspeciall^v refers to vowel 
s^ninds. 


As to niiifoiiHily: tlie i|UeHtiori chiedy arises with lefeieiiee 
Ui the treat I lien t of cotnpomid verhttl forms or Cfun pound forms 
of other woitjs itivolviiig aiittixes. 

i take lip a Ixiok lithographetl in Emiia, and on a single pjive 
1 Hint the following forms- — 

_i 




■**— » ^ ^ 

■*- ■* w ^ 


Now ijpaoht^', as btitweuii wiirds, ih not ji strong jKihit jii 
litlju^aphed Iwoks. Foi tunaUly tl is to be fouiiil with i'«iisoimble 
flHSCuracj' m printwi books, espeeiajly tlios« priiite<J in Enropt. 
But ill eoiiipouiid forms no unifonn law is yet I'st&bfiNhcd. And 
yet a few general principtes ran easily l)C rui-muiali-d wbicli will 
ifiiverii all cases. 

jn 

Why should rntyom ever wiite or print - . y _-Ar ^v ? Tln v 
are two distinct words, and their grAinmatical iltipliealion doea 
not justify their orthographical blending. In we have 

a com pound vcrWl form, hi which we have three difitinct vcrlw 






:ia 




wmbmiiiif t« prcnluw deh'i*U« phnst; eiuh of tUvhn iiiiist W 
printed separately. In o^l#- ti" we hare twn distinct verbu, 
'•*- and blit ttic latter is itself a eonipound form 

with a aulKs. But as tlie suHix Las no nieaninf; by itself wc joiji 
it on to the word wbicli it inodilies. 

f would express tbe rule in two pi'Oposhioiis as fuJIows t_ 

i, fn. coiiijiouMrf fovmt of t'cri# or other tiwt/#, when' the 
nfni2>onent jxfi* ure diWmef v-onh, theif ehonltUte iivUien 
ftriuted imparately. 

IL If/fwv them Ig « mereor jw/r with iio tiide;wn>7ei*^ 
meaning of Uh men. it shutilil U joined ou to the u\>ni trftieh It 

mftdijifv. 

The seven examples which i started with ijuotitiif wouJd, 
under these mica,.be norreetly written niid printed as follows:— 


# I ■ 

‘l ^ |i 1 ■ 


X^j 




— Jji 


_ 1'^ C J S 

The principle of treating all postpoaitions and (Persian) 
[irepositioiis aa indcperideiit WHjrds may not perhap.i command 
universal nsseiit, but the analog)^ of all advanced languages will 
leave no doubt, that that is the connect principle to follow. Thus 
we should write:— 

L'jorrtcL Iiicorrevl. 

not JU 

(the reason for trc«ting^....,.j as a comtwuiici word will be 
referred] to below,) 

/ b not jLfji 

Tht )».iUon of Ibo genitive piirtWe, S, t j. j,, 

» dvw; Inl on the tvhnle. I think it «.n,. b. ™i,„i|.„n| 
oI the postpoeitiorLs and prepositions. Thus:_ 

S 1iO^ 


I’ShU nHtlirjdKAHiV 


We u»«y now i^bate the third mle m follows:— 

1 ostpaHiiiiiiiit tiinJ jn^fW9Hiotis sfiotittl /jf? tvi'ttfen mui 
printed <« independent utn'fie. 

Thei-e Are a large nuinber of compound nouns or adjectivea in 
Urdu, of wliicli the oori’t'apoiiding forms w'ould bo written in 
English with a hyphen. Thus:— 

'ii; Kitn-2>fitiitF^ slit-cared. 

NH-iytntli, blue-throated. 

/I'on-cAtfr, one given to scamping w’ork. 
uoou.^ 

fii such ca.ses the correct principle is to write the two woiils 
togetlicr, without spacing between them, but without running' the 
letters of the one on to the otlier. as in tlie following incnircctlv 
written forms:— 



This gives ua our fourth rule : — 

I V. Oomiiouud icwitfo, fonned (ttj the j^ixtapoeition of one 
u-vrd udlh a Hotkey^ nsimUy ?i£ntue and o^eelieeB. ehontd be 
avitten and ptdnted with no spacing between tkem, but mtVAoat 
ruunitiif the fetters of the one on to the other. 

Next, as to the aupplemcntal shapes of Unlu letters. There 
are three vowel sounds in Urdu wJiich we represcut hv the letter 
vix. : 

'■ iia ia DUdl. 

^ n ^ 1 fM.rk€ ko. 

ai (diphthoiig) „ hai. 

L— j, PatKu 

In the dim) ^ we already use the llji-ee distinct shapes lo 
denote the three sounds, vix. ; 

^ (deep and round, as in 

^ (turned back, ., ^iS). 

_ j (shallow and long, left-hand end not turned up, as in_ is), 

1 If w« wieli to toy “two (jtlisrs”, we mutt write the two wonts ^ 





I'APEjis (tfsntiKcrsi* 




liut tlitt pmctite is by no nicans TW iiiuet awiimtii 

writers u»‘ tiiu three forms, but a Imzy practice lias grown uji iu 
lichogrophie press^’s of using tlie Hrsl aucl necond fonuH only, ami 
expressing tlie third sound hy the second fonw, ftltlmtigh the 
soniid has nothing wliatever in coiiimon with tlie second 
sound. I urge that the triple distinelton should be careful l,v ajid 
uitifnniily oteerved, and thut Eui-openn printing sjjouhl 

cast types accordingly, 

A correspondzjig distinciioti slioiild U introduced in w riting 
the medial Fortunately the itucstioii does not nriso in 
pujiiki^^ioii with tliu imtiul 

'fliiMlistiiictimi 1 pmpost hm refei'$jice to thii wiHjiig of tin? 
Wntss ijf th^ ft hoii the hicrit of riiot coiifiisiui^ iiiiyiiiiv who 
if* not to the sytstom, 

tor the i ^outid [ would wiile the oitliiioiy Aral>ie iiiediol 
willi tile two dots wTilteii side hy sidts I'hiiH ;— 

//livi. a diaiiionth 

IK Hcfe pudding. 

For the ^ sound, to rhyme willi I’rii/, I would wrile fi short 
horisr>»ntA] struight line to represent ihe two dots. ''Jdiijs: — 

A sheep, 
he pur^iiied, 

¥i>v the ti* (diphthong) Aound 1 oni indehtal to Sir hi 
Denison Kora for the siiggejitioii ihot the two dot« should }m 
written one on the top of the other. Thus :— 

'u*—/ a pice (si eoiti), 

Khmr, 0 tree, the Acacm 

These are not a few w'ords wdiieli hare a ditferent meanitig 
ar^cording to the wiind of the medm! lettere, e.g.; 

Iih% a hertj^ w^arrior, 

/fA-, a kind of berry, iuft juj nijfi, 

i eiiinity, hatred. 

A proper distinction in wTiting is therefore nece.s&ary for 
Acciirac}', 


. r«J>L' OHTIIuUhAJ'MY 


rifi 

Similarly thv lefcttr , rL'iireneina three vovreJ eoUDiJa iii Unln 
wl.iel. can all U «cei,rately rejireM-uteH by »|fght modificutions! 
The aoiindM Are — 

•* gliost. 

^ ■» 6'A<Jiyi, a lioriie. 

((u (diphthong) „ , ./(III, lnirJfy. 

I represent the fl wund by tJ,e stm|jk‘ Arabic .; for 6 1 
slightly curve the lower end of thus j . but do not c.impJote the 
l<»p; for ate I loop the end of tJiua In this way we csti 
distuiguisli— 

_%vhieli (rtilAtiv^ prEincfiizi^, 
o>^ 'AfWj harlej', 

Ttidkj Jieap^ 

from JViEii, apittlu^ 

and 1^0 ou. 

Fortunately no queatiun of medial or initial shapes arises for 
ihh letter. 

The letter ^ represeiiU two iwuiids in ^rdu, vis!.: 

1. H AH ill y nine, 

2. A nasal sound like Kreneh n in W. as in Aairw. 

Jet us iimke. 

The final naaul is represented by ihe without the dot, but 
a luedial nasal cannot lie tici represented. For exutnple. there 
is nothiteg to distinguish between-_ 

A'uiKmiv a raja s son, 
from AaUHtfr, a l>oil nii tbe ieitiple. 

I suggest that the imsal n should have a hollow dt>t ", vi bich 
it would be optional to omit in final nasals. Thus i— 

I CrflttttYf.i', a* puosa n I. 

f{j/, a brick. 

*.s, Hum Imiu, we are. 

I 

ii 

Tlie two sbapes of (or an h that is Joined on with a 

preceding consonant and one that is not so joined on, are clearly 
distinguished in European printing, but hot yet universally in 
litbographcd books. Tlitisj — 





P-tfUKS ftJSTKinUTEn , 


;u 


Jt\fi Ithdi, l>ro<ln*r, nol 

lialuii, s follower of tlie rt-ligious wet of KaJtft.iiiinl,. 
«ot 

Fiiinlly ,«n^v I Eiiropeon tl.ot print 

L.ti« sUoiiW discord the «i,ti.}«ated four dots for wrehrul m.d 
hard letters and adopt the mark ^ a« j„ all litho-mpJu- and 

Ta/utt, to break, not lijj5 
GAorf, a wateh, not 

* ^ - ■ 

Ihid*/{, a 1 x 1118 ; tiot ^'jl> 

FKifKi-^nr 





77/A' .1/J7/VI-I7/.J.VJ AXD ^‘filUar’ 

Jj\ Ij. 1.(. iJAlsNJffT, -U.A., Tjectiii'ijr ixj Sftii-skrit. 

I 

J\ JJH2 J'liiHiit tlniiapflti .Siiwtit, the learued (-tiiloi- of the 
IVivttiich-uiii Sanskrit Seiies, ht-gan to ]iiib]jhh a gioitp of 
thii-tcen plays, all appai onlJy by the same author, tvhidrimw til] 
iimiibeiTt 1S-I7, 20, 22, 20, 00, and 42 of the «ms,aiid for whk-i: 
he tfaiiiis BJiiisa as nutbor. As Bhfiitri was rous icier ably carl iei 
Ibnii the great Kriliflasa, trim spealcj, hiiii in the pivliide uf Ins 
as n poet of cstablisiiHl n.pi,tatioii, and Jis 
no works of Blmea Jiavo hitlieito hccii known to survive, this 
discovery lias nainrally aitinsccl Jiiiith interest, and the erudite 
I'aiidit’s iiscription of the jdaya to Bhfisa lias been general] v 
iiL^ept-ed, 

The plays themselves Iwar no amhor'a nniuo, oiie of 

them Ireajf* the title Sttijnnt^vdjmiadat/u and 

is on the same legend ns a play of tJie same name and on tlm lame 
subject as one which a witty verse in the Unkti^mid-iaiuti mentions 
as a work of Biiihsa, Beyond these refei'enees of Kalidasa and the 
.Sfikti-nmktiivaJi and an ambiguous description of bi.s tedinicjuu in 
tim preface of BSna's//co-sfm-c/mrflfc (emfy in llie seventh eeiitniy 
A.P,), nothing is known of fUiasa ; and as probably half a do/,en 
other jK^ts have written plays on tlie same theme as the 
we shall do well to hesitate before .Huijscribing 
to liic theory of Pandit Oanapati Snslri, 

The Pandit, lioweveiv has some other argiinietits in favour of 
Ids view. He points out that in classical plays, sucli as those of 
Kalidasa ami his siwsesiiorB, the prelude begins with u tnmtli or 
oijeniiig verse or verses, after w hich thestage-nianagertSHtr((f/A,Tc<ct) 
enters nad l)egiiis to speak, hut that these plays of "Bhasa’’ 
usually begin with the stage-ditection "after the num/c tiie 
stage-manager enters", and the latter then recites an opening 
verse. This, together with tJje fact tliiit in tiiese plays the prelude 
is called sthrijHiml, whei'eas in the elassical drama it is termed 
/nvie/tlttnid, are in the Pandit's opinion pj-oof that these plays aie 
pre-elftssieal ; and os liana in his //cii'a/ifj.eAen-thi tells us that 
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JiliaJM’ti pIiiyH \v 6 tc>^fltmiiiianUj if>hvhMit. i.t. hud '■ 1^:^111111 1 »^^” 
I«rfoniiftf| Ify the nt 4 ige-uiftriii{'t*r, ihesi’ jilays l)ieii?foni> art- ]ilaj « 
of iSliruu. 'Ihfs, of eouTHT', ts it nfth sfrjuUnt'. Apniri. the 
rhotoricini) ^ nuiunit fd^lith century <}iioU:fi in the coinrueitltiiy 
of hie tliri'C' tersa's rfftin i)iesi* jiinyet Inii 

Jie (toes not mentioii the riuiiie of their iiiilhor, J>ar,i(i{r9, ivlin was 
tiut Tuiicii Inter thnn Kuliilaea, ctlri* in hie IC<}t'liiithii'in (ii, t^^ll) 
a verse [Litnjmtirv.etc.) which oecnis. in two of theAe jiJays; hill 
it niiiet be niliuitted tiiul< it ih 11 ntock line, tviiieh reenrH inaeveivil 
other authors, a till Dufjiiin ways nolhinif aUnit iu uiiihorHhi[j or 
wiurce, Agiiiii, the rhetorician Hhitnalin, in hiw 
iv, + 0 - 4 , seems to l■(^fol' to one of llieso jtlays, the i^nUijTni- 
ynftffaml/wvr/iiim htiL Bhfiinaija docs not meiiiion tiie author nf 
the latter, and in 11 ny ease Bhan 10ha is Intel' than Kalidasa, whose 
Afijfhii iliUft he critidzi's (i, 43 - 41 , The J iMWi iU ii 

to Kuiitil^'a eoiilaiiiH a verse (Ahtitdii j&ii’arnjir., etc.l wiilcii occurs 
in the but this aguin proves iiotliing, 

for tile verse is an old traiatilioii.H one, finally, whilst we nniwl 
admit that sonic of the vcises in these jilwys are ,strikinoJv aiiniljir 
tosonie stanzas of Kfiliciasn and other cIhnsIcuI jioets, and tJiat oin: 
]day, the C'/tdi'!td«^hf, seems to la: tlie original of tJic J/rirA- 
WiAo^tr/'tAvf attributed t<i p^Cidrflkii. the,se facts are verv far fi'oni 
establishing the aul}iD]¥iJtip of filjasa. Tiie ih'innus are and must 
rcinsuj atioiiyinoiis; and all that can be said in legm-d to their 
date is that tiieir style seems to l« fuii'ly early, and that the 
or Hnal bchtdictorj' verse in hiK of I hem Jiientions 
a king imusiihha as reigning, 


II 

fa IfllT, however, the Pandtl published ,'ts So, 55 of the 
Trivundrnm .Sanskrit Series a little play which throws some light 
on the authorship of tlicsc draimw, 'rids is the Maiitt-vihlsti. 

1 he Muttn-vi IAsn is a or farcical sketch in one act. 

It depicts in a lively and caustic style the adventures of a drunken 
Kaiwiliii, or i^iva religious niefidicant. bearing u human ,skiill in 
lieu of an ulnis-liowl, who with hi.s wench wanders through the 
purlieus of Ctmjevaiam to visit a tavern. Here he loses his 
skull-howl, and wliilc frautically searching for that precious 
object he comes upon a Buddliisi friar, 'fim iattm h a somewhat 
frail son of the Church, for he confesses to a i-egict that the Law 
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<.f tile fmbitk liiiii the eoinpanj- uf t|,e fnir sex And the 

eiijoyiuent of strong liquor: he even veiitures to eonjectlire il>At 
rho.st‘ proliibitiouH hsive lieen hileii»cplAted in llic L-iw by spiteful 
elders, mill asks liJmself where he can Hnd an iincorrn’ptecl text 
of the scnpuires, wliieh he iiniy publish for the benefit of his 
bipthren. The Kupalin and bis weneb. seeing the friar’s alnis-liowb 
lugiio witli vinous oJjstineey and ingeiniity that it istkefiknll-bowl 
wbkb they have lost, and the friar, who at fii^t is attiiicted by 
till* charms of the damsel and the liquor which be scee her ami 
the Kaiiiilin swilling, ueven lie levs ™ts their demand, and a 
si-iiffle ensues, in wlddi the Katjalin mid the woman arc knocked 
dow n. The Kajmlin shi Jeks fur aid, and a Tiisiijiatb. a follower 
of a more respmable form of the i^aiva religion, appvan. on the 
SCI7IIC. To bill! the Kai4.IIn appeals, churgiiig the friar, w hom be 
irnincs Xagasrini.! wiili the theft „f bis liowl, while ibe friar 
uiiiijibles the Sikklia-pada. After si>ijic wniiigliujr theyag|-ee to 
go totli.-pulice-cijint. Tbeii comes in an irninaUaka, in"e™ 5 !v 
devotee. bioiii him, after some downing, the lo.st }»wl is 
ivcoveri*il, iitui all liiippily. 

More iiiteivsting than the play itself is the qm-stioii of its 
mithorshi{i and date. On this poinl there can be no doubt. The 
prelude informp. us tiiat the author is a ^falntraja of the Talhiva 
ilyiiasty. named .^rabeiidin-vilirainn-varaiaii. ison of Siiiiha-visbijn. 
varmaii; iiud the scene is hod in Kancbi, the nimleni ronjevarom, 

V\ e limy therefoiv identify litni with the king of that nanie. whip 
Ts known to us fiTimi tiie iipsci ipiions, which gin- him n|si> the titles 
of O'niM-bfiUAt, Amtii-b/iiijttm. Mutia-vitam. and ^tfrn^muUn. 
and mention a farce Mttifu-vitiJm by hiim* 

The pre,seiit little play exactly suits ibese data. Us scene is 
laid ill Conjevaiam, the capital of the Pallavn kingdom : it Ijears 
the title -Vn/bj-vi/ftspi : it alludes to his titles Annii-hhiijuwt. 

and Mulhi-vitdm on jp. J ; aitd in its fiiml 
Is ncdictoTy verse it prays that " the world , . . may Ipe well 
riikil by -Si-dp'it.pm<//n, who by his power stills his foes' . This 
king tloiirished al>ont A.fi. tJ30; and the |play may with certainty 
Ipo assigned to tlmt purioil. 

' ynj-nwrui IT* lip* ipsiae «( llw l»m-mn HadilliUt diviUB «lio is i1j« f,ii>iMgupipH 

** Sec Itufian v.jI. i, |,ji, ^ip ;ftp, yol, iv. 

[p. I.VJ; JpvAfpWc^fpWkNP-P'rjppiriAf/ipWfppAOVNWi/.^rvAri.Mfw/y, J!NC{ 4 , |,|i.i»7t|ff.; 

if. 4otH’ei|.ti.I>qbrt!iip]. Tftr |J|P. 37 tr., KlV. 
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Now tli^ hliowa exActly lti<s same fi^aturi's of 

tficlliiitjuc (w the plays attribiiTed to llhiisa. except that tlie aiitliar 
is named in the pFcItide; it opens with the stage direction “after 
the wdwrf? the stage-manager enters", and the latter recites tlm 
\idiictort verse; the prelude is styled Mtitajpatui : and there 
are scvenil p<jinu of likeness in the style. As Malieiidra-vikiama- 
vnrtnan lived in the sevenfh century ami KnlidAsa jH'ohably wum 
nlwnt a hundi'ed years earlier, these features in the plavs of 
HliaKK are ttiereforc tio evidenee for a date earlier than that of 
Kalidiisa ) and we arc fully justifieil in holding that Iwth the 
.Vn(tn-iulti«»t and the plays of “ Ithasa'* are proiiucta of n sonth- 
easlcm school nf draiiiu which had not accepted the nilea cjf 
lechni({iic wiiicli later Irfcaiiie iinircrsal (pr«i1w1dy tliruiiglj the 
increasing indiieiicc of KAlidnsa and his school), and that the 
works of “ UliHsa” are really anonytiiutiK products ofsorne humhlc 
poet of ilic seventh century, who did not mlrodneu his name into 
his prelades becatiM! it carried no weight. Hcncc it is [lerhaps 
not unreason a i>lc to coiijeetnre that the king Rajasiitiim, 
mentioned in tlie Himl venfcs of tiie plays of *' liluisn ' is the 
Pandya T<?r-Mj'iTan Rajasiriiha I tc- aJ). 675). 




yoms ox TlfK XKSTOMAy moxumkxt at sianpu 

By Lionel CUlkn. 3LA„ DJJtt, 


4 Tfi^ff J 

Alt. j 5 t S Mi jK it a? 

^ ^ mm ^ 

“[Kabaii] coiisuJted the oiiifiii» in lie ^kj- aud curried rvJtt, 
itiui tlie true Scriptum; Jie observed the winds in their rehitinn 
In the nitisicnl tnljcfl, and (iuickl.v passed tliron^h ditKcuHie^ 

ilufi 

liein^ iktiued in the dictiunary as ^|r Jty ■^- gj. Uje 
plain ficiipc of tlie puasa<;c is llml lintmn tried to forecast Hit 
wenliier hy means of divination before starting on his journey ; 
otir Lraiislatois. liowever, ]tro1)ably Lecansc they had an utieaav 
fediny that this was not fpiite the right thhig for snch ail 
einiiient t'hiistiaii to do, have one and all fought shy of thia 
otivions rendering;, h is not necessary, of eoui-se, to assume that 
Haljan actually did resort to such practices, for we have ajrandy 
seeij that the aiilhur of the tnscriptiuii suits his language to the 
taste of hia audience: the second clause, indeed, alludes to ii 
Tonn of (lii-inatioii which is peculiarly Cliinese. Jloi-e, again, no 
translator seeni-s to have grasped the technical nieaning of 
a it 'I'hese are coordinates, as may lie gathered fiwii the 
following passages; f,i ( fii, ® Ifi. ii. 17: A S ird 

The eight winds are not unregulaled but stand in harmoniqns 
n^latiull to the twelve nnisk-al notes." The eight winds are the 
winds hlow iiig froiii the eight ]>ohtts of tiic coinpa.s.s. tSklCtt!. 

ch. ■ 2 r>i ^ 0 L jE - + A ^ » fi ^ Jg^ £* 5 fj A 

IE ^ il ■ TIjl* i5(K>k of History says: Tt is by means of the 
Seven |{cgu]alorH, the 2H Stellar Mansions, the Musical Tubes, 
and the f'alcndar, that divine coinniuiiication is estahliahed w'ilh 
the enianationH of the Five EleJiients and the Kight Direc^tious in 
sjMiCe.’'' ^ ch. 2fP iS 7-^ SJ iJf h S S ft ± 

^ X* ^ m 'H'hing Fang of old, though his skill in 
■liviiiation extended to the interpretation of the Eight Winds 
mid the Twelve Musical Notes, w'as unable in the end to escape 

^ 1711^ ii04 an th^ Wnrk as knrtwEi |n m 
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tiilufoi mill'.” 'J’lie for tlu^ Kigltt Wjiid^ U 

HuAujiftii I Kn, lii, f. 5 V* — fl r*. Their iiMiiie^. logMhvr with the 
correspondirjg iniiAical tubes, etc., are given in tnbniar form by 
('havniiiies, Mem, //<«/., iii, p. :t0i. 

The coiiuiioii pinase ^ in spite of the extnifmiiitary 
range of colour covered by Jiua always piijafed iiiea littk'; 

and the parelldism here lias suggested ti*n»<; the idea (niisupporte<J 
bj any reul evidence. I must admit) tliat it may originally have 
iN'cn an ellip^m for ^ - blue (sky and’wliite) cloud#." 

\Nylic: " Otjgerving the a^ure clouds, be bore the true .Sacred 
liudks; tjcholding the direction of the winds, he lirnved difficulties 
and 


Legge : (igidiug himself by the nssure cJonds, he carried 
with bim the 'J'rue Scriptures, Waleliiiig the laws of tiie windN, 
be made hi# way tbrougb dimcultiea and ]wriJii," 

JIavret; [O-io-penJ, attire par la nu^e hrillaiite. appnrta 
eainta livres; et percevant riianiinnie des z^phii-s, afTmitta ?e*t 
diflieultes et |e.=i perils (dii voyage)." 

Saelii: “ Augtiring {nf the .Sage, i.e. Kmperor) from llie axurc 
sky, be decided to carry the true .Silt^a^‘ (of the True Way) witli 
him, and observing the courte of the winds, be tnnde bis way 
(to tJhina) tbrougli difliciiltics and [icrils." 


•I?, a W £ ^ 

This expi-essioii from < 'hiifliig TkA has pa.-Meil into piuvorbial 
use, bnt with a laeaniug that is not in tlie original, Thera ia, of 
tMUirse. an Mr. Monk remaikH, no fjnestion of ingratitnrle liei-c, 
hut that is laicause the aUnaion is aof to the coiiunoii provci b, 
Iteferenee to Chuang Tssiis text shows that the state of mind 
which lead.s to "forgetting the fisli-lrnp” him his unr,iialiMeiI 
appi^vaJ. -IS Si j;j 

^ ^ ^ ® S * e ± A id SI ^ ^ 

llic object of a hsh-trap is the tish; when the Ksh is ealight, 

the trap may lie forgotten. The object of wortLs is to coiwev 
ideas; irlmn tbcvime grasped, the wordn may lie forgotten. 
Would that I could hold converse witli a man who snccetaJs in 
forgetting his words!" It ia dear, then, that ^ ^ i„ 
Ncfltorian Jnscription is to be regarded as an aniplitication of 
the preceding clause ^ H ^ i®. Iieingin fact only an elegant 
way of saying ’g'. 
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111 tli« Dritidi Miiseiiju eolleeiion of \I.S.S. from TtiiiUuHii;', 
!S, 5 S 6 , I have quiti; recptitl}' come acrohis rnlhor ati 
viiriaiit of tliiii sajiiif;: g C ^ S J®i M tT -W "a J1 ^ “ If 
you can caicli lish tvitfitmi ti Itntp, tlicii 3 011 may speuk of Tuo/’ 
The order of tin? wordsi shows thiit t. not *3, is the eorreet 
rciuliii^ ill tliia context. 

^ ^ . .± n ^ m iM :k M 

To my iiiitid, there is not tlie tea-st room for doubt that tim 
r|iiotatiou from tlie Kdict coiiics to an end at ^ f, Havict 
{ilaci'a the stop after ^ iLLti Iran si sites: " Conveiiit peiUjip'iii'e 

caeUi suhjacens ijuod re^imiis/’ which is r]^uite inipussihle to (ret 
(lilt of the Chinese. 5 ; T J® ^ could only mean *' whni the 
Knipii'i; rules ", not " the Knipinj which wc rule lJut, as a matter 
(if fact, 0f ^ is a cojunmn term for “tiic aiiihovities It is 
ii-seil thus Irt' i 9 t iVf i*’ ** document reproduced hy' Havret 
himself (Stele ('hretietiiie, pt, ii, p. 394 (ri): ic ^ SB ^ ^ 
=ilt ^ iff iSf ^ * JS' Oh ill- if'ituy S/tn, ch. 4 ;i, f. ||i 1"; 

W 9 Z J 3 i a ^ ir'.iuid Viian Slnti.vh. 18 , f. 2; ^'B it 
« 3* J 9 f Olhei" iii.'!^taT)Co?!i cuiild iDull ipliad, 31 r. .Moule. 

UAlmvmg WyUc. wonUl exiciid the text titft hkliift dotvii 
% 53 ^ E*roftssor ftaeki has [jointed utit, 

h cuiiduaivi^ such a v\e\k\ hAik! I may jidil that it is hard 

Ui «if Tai crimicctiug tli* forhiut-s of his hou^^ 

in atiy wjiy witli the fnvouriiig indueiic^^ uf Unj Xt'wtoTjfln creed ! 

U M- 

1 ahoiifd like to have a clertitr iioliou of what thofl^^ words 
itxactly iiii.ni]. At presoiii there is ‘loirie divers?(y of opiinou ns 
ifi wfiether tlj:G vehicle in rjuestion wm a " ^rccfi cor” (Leg^e^ nr 
31 ‘M>lock ox'' iSaekih Chi ihe one hfiTid, 1 -ao TkiI is iisnnliy 
represented hi art as riding oway on eIic luiek of a hnffhlo; hut 
the Win-fl ^ seeinK to imply that he was tninspfirted iiiirnniitouslv 
through the idr 

Two pasM^gea \my lie ipiotcd in this connexion which -St'c-iji ^>]r 
the whole to show^ tliat ^ Eierc is not used me Lap hori rally, hut 
reiilly mcaiif] clisriot 11 | I'he hiogi apEiy of I^to TkiI in Liu 
FJsiang's Lic/i ch, I, L 3 v°: a S5J ^ ss ;5 ^ t 

sfe ^ Jt 'VAftei wards, when the vjilue of the Chou 
dyiittfity began to decay, he mounted a chariot drnw^n fy a hlack 
ox and went ai.vay to la-ch'iii." 
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^3>^«}«3s*#«Has3S:j|i«^iSzgM *■ whci. 

l<ao Tzn iKlssod tliQt wny, the Wnttleii of the Fj-outiti- gute, 
Viii HsL chftrged ttio gatekeeper, F 5 u}Hfig ^ ' If them should lj« an 
jigeil man commg frnui tiic East and l idiijgiu a juiiiited rhnriot 
■Irtiivu Ijy a hluck ox, du not aUo^t hiia tu pasii tlirouglj,’ ” 

As iu the Aindlar case noted aljove, it iiiaj’ lx> that |g is a 
roTidensetl forin of ^ % m- At all Clients, we shiill^liardly 
l>e teuipied to transJute the woivIh “nsiiire ux " with Wylie, 

41. A 19. ^1/ 

The KeCoiid ehfliaeter lias rnncli the eouitneuljitors. 

liiaii loads " to wrap lolinrl", a taiiiperiug witli tlif text 
whirh is really uiinecessary. since fg also ijieans ''to wrap"- 
Legge iiiemly hays; AsWos doth* is Jndicattd l-y throe 
irliaractei'H, of which the second Js uiiexninplcd hi that iiieajiifi^." 
Mr. MoiiJe thinks tbnt tin- character, oa written, is rure 

word with the sound mtio" (so line that ft is not to be^oiind in 
K'ftng Jfsi ;k hut favours the einendatioii proposed hy Dinji. 

Now, the onlhiary term for aslieslm cloth is iK. 
i.c. doth which when dirty may lie wnshtd In fiiv-. But there Is 
little or no meaning in "doth which may lx: wrapped in for 
I'oiindl Hre", even If the woisls could bear auch an inLerpi-etation. 
w tiich Seems to me doiiiitfni. According to K ang Hsi, liowcvei, 

has a second ineaning which has Iwen overlooked iiamdv 
f?» m ^ Ife ■' the Itcanftfiil sheen or gloss of fine silk,'* Thif 
ihree words would then he ■'tiixr-gloss-doth", or doth which 
regains its original gloss through iii'c. This, a# we read in the 
-S?E ft is exactly wliat happens: ^ )§ „> ® K 

■I' n^l fi S? tti " when soiled with dust or dirt, it is throw n 
into the lire and comes out frc;.sh and bright again," And the 
It < t Chih says tliat when the dirt is burnt otf, the aslwstos cornea 
out brilliantly white (tM 3? ^), Thus, if my surmise is 
correct, the expmaston is practically syiionyiiitins with *X St" “it- 
Fnr information on iwbestos derived from umnenma Chinese 
Noiii'ces see W'ylio, C'/rnirac pt, H, p, 14l. 

iS rjfe 

There ia an entry under this liead in the 2 Vm Ts ch. 114 
od /ill,, where it is descrilred as a i|f ■■ foreign ilrng,” 0, 
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Li Hsikii (Miys: '■ Aceortiing lo the //«» Shu, nouLreAturiiig 
iticetisc was tiopoi-ted from western eDimtriee in the liitie of 
\Vu Ti [140-87 ux'.]. Tim ft ipsays: * fii H jW Ch(i-k'ij- 
ehoi), ill die Western See, 11161*6 grows a huuL restoring tree, in 
foriit like II m /AtffiUqHifhrmhiiV^oT ffi /Mj(r%Vr), vvlio^e 
^ml liinxea clifTn^j^ a scent fm- a liuiiilred li TLe inecn^e 

in |jre[mrGi] bv pljicin;^ I be rout iu a cooking vt-Rsi I and boilihfr 
tIic watt^v m yklil a decnctioii, wliicb iw tiien r^^fined iai tbe 
same way as ]acr|iiei\ It Jias si?c naziie-^, to \\h ig ^ '' srnil- 
resluiijj^rjg f*f ‘ vital-^Rsciicc-uxcitiiag"’; fej S life ri:wfej-- 
‘'Kpiiit-sliiriiig''; ^ iffi '' lioi-se-eKsetice": ^ 

“ death-dispelling/' HVhen a pei’ijoii lias iEied of iiie plague, if 

this iiiceiiHe ia burned in a dJsli and he is exposeil to the fnijjes, 
111 - will revive. Hence it h eailed sotil-restorinir/ 

J|ir I-i ^^bih-chen Ri^ysr "It is stated in the tSi 
/V ir^ Chilt of jJJi ^ Cbaiig llua that in the time of \Vu Ti the 
biiigdoni of J| it Yileli-cbilt in the weal Kent as tribute! acro,s« 
t]ie Weak Water tln-ee lumps of this iiiceime, a^ large as swailowsi" 
egg,*! and bbick Jike miilWrieK. There happenefl at the Hiiie to 
Ut a great peslileiice nt tlraiig-ain and the envoys from tlie went 
asked peiiinHjjfoii to liurii n hinip of tlie ineensi- -in onler to 
ward oft" nickiiess in tiie Palace. The patients who f^iiielt it 
fortliivith rose up from thcii‘ nick-Wds, and the scent lasted for 
several day.^p i)e?ng pcixoptible at a gicat distauce: Victim's of 
the pkguc who Inul not Wn dead for more tViaii Ihree chiVK all 
returned to life after lacing fumigated with the incoiiKC. Thus it 
IVns evideiith" a divine drug with life-restoring properties 
Although the tort'is a weird one and ojieiL to suspicion, yet it 
cannot be disinfsf^al a,H a ]aire fictiou^ for it \s ipiite la^Rsiblc tbal 
siicb silpemorninl pbenutuena tiiay exist/' 

SiMiilar virtnes arc afierjtH?d to tlie ^ (or jft or H i € by 
H St % Ch en rs'ang-cli i, and in tlie + SH 0(1 *'^^*i^* VI* i 
tlicre J.4 aiso an exaggerated account of the tree and the incense, 
winch are said to gmw on a mountain in Chii-k n-chuu. 

Tbo following note in Diaza coinmeatary k eiilighteniiig: 

" HI I-restoring iiiceime is a rare perfume derivet] fioiii an 
extremely fragnmt-smebiug tree, the oil froin which Is able to 
cure w-oiinds. aiirl causes sgrex to Kieul (|uicklj^' and leave no j«*ar. 
Its reu! name is IH # jHi-^rh-m-vu* (Ixilsam, or the 

ramoim balm of tJilcadi, and when men are ,HevereTy woundrd it 
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lift iJNtfl iihi 41 reiiififly, ^4^iii*rjilly ’^vltli ful Tka name 

"fWiiil-rt«5torifig "" iiiilicAte^ itn spooijy ^“fficjiey in an 
way, n-H to enhauce itfl I'ppuUttioii ; foi- it in intl rertilyiiljlt! to 
ft iiifto's i^ul ^iftck inh) 1 i]h ShmIv*'' 

Oh Riwri'B wnriil-iiinp of I G02p oT wlitch i]m Uovftl 
^rapliicii] SiK'JiHy ii Mjrn^whiit lflt«*r I'e'iKHiiv^ wr: liiid a 

ftbmta p^rfiima eftiJeri ti H ^ [mi hi IVi n, 
Tlii!^ is an oil wliicli Jlows from a ^vlieii tlk4: Jntter \n f^iit 
with ft kiiifft. SnieiiTtfl on ot^rp^^tj-Hp it ke(?|5« thpin frohj decayinjj, 
Thiti perfuiikf^ m alao found in Judaea/' Halr^ain h j^jihl hy Plhiv 
iXtif, Nik 54; Bohn** vetJiion, vol. lii, p. I47j lo havy Ijol-ii 

i>pHtoii-pi| ky nature only upon the Jand of Jniluea 'p m tliai its 
niiuitioh iti the Xeatoriaii iii^] iption a^ nnhin^ fi>jin Ta-cli in is 
ft vftluidde jiiecft of testiiiioiiy in favour of Hii-tl/w identi heat ion 
of'I'li-rhlii with Syria, whieh nmy perhajis ije ftddtd to ft future 
erktioh of his Chinn nnfl fAr Hmuan Orknf. Tiie fact that this 
stilistanci' was eoninionly nstsl for euihalmiii^ deati Intdies 
ilmihtkss ftftroiin(s for the idea that it had the power of 
lestorin^T lik, 

m j] m 

Bri^dit-inuah iieiirls" are tneiitioncd by Huai-nan Tfih (w ho 
fwiVN tliftt they euine from m oysters) and a number of other 
w'rlfcei^s, soin+i of whom ^ive more imaginntive ftceoiiiits of iheir 
orifjiii. S«c 44 jS iS M- cli. t 2. 

42, JE 

TIm' ill wliicli Uhh appears on lire lublet pu^jsled Hoiiri> rrf 
the eoiiEier tniiiNhUors, including i>i'cji IJtrtli, It was 
f think, who Jinst idi'iititiud the cliArncter. Within lire laj*t 
uionlh <ir twn J have fouiKi this same foviii occuri'iii^ twice in 
one of tlio Tiinfiunii;' MSS, of the Tuii;j ilviiiisly, Wei^ th* 
t,'cnu) lien OSS of the i non ii merit still iu dispute this ini<jht lie soiiu> 
evidonce in favour of it. 

ife X 5 JE "F ± :Jt 

"At lire close of the llsifU-Ht'M irei'ioil inferior scholiiis 
toiully rleridi'cl u«.'‘ 

Tile aligsion is to JVro 'JV r'Ai Mii/, e1iA[i. 41 : 'I* ^ pj] )g ^ 

'5£ i* If, as is highly proUibIc, the ’inferior .seholais ' here 
denote the Tiioists. it is ntiiusirig to note tliat this conteinptiioiis 
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description uf them is Ukeii—pQr|>oseh% inj doubt—froTii their 
own eacre<l cAUon. 

♦Strictly sjieakmg, the ifftieu-t'ifti pcrh>d liegan in the Hth 
uiOim of i ^ (yeptendjtjr \h TJ:£^ and ended with tJie tOth 
tiioon of 31 If (Xorember 2-1, 713), m ihuL ^ ^ would 

seem to indicube the :iutnni[k uf the hitter i'ear. As ii iikatter of 
convenience, however, a year h usually kiio\k-ii by lin 1m[. 

in ^vbich case il&tr.u-f^kh would be 71'^ tind A%fP-yi7mi 
Tin. huth I^e^ge and Saeki speak of the yoar 71^ luf having 
“two names” :fc ^ under Jui Tauiig a^id ^ under Haiiaii 
Tsung. This is not quite (Mjrreet. i ^ bafed only to the end 
fjT the 4th union, wheu tlie iixmie w’a?i eijauged Lu Inhere 

are tliree tliererui-e, incluried in 712. 


ft- m # II s a it 3? /r ii^ fff 

“Then there c^me the liead priest, J^-liEin (Abrjiltaiio and the 
venemble Chi-3ieli, together w ith other nninent priests w ho had 
riMiouiiced the world, noble scions of the West/' 

in this corite.^t iiaay possibly be taken in the sense of 

for wdiich K'riTig Hai quotes @ ft tl! € BS ft ^ 

'"there imist b: forbearance, then help will be jmssible/ But 

ft ^ seems to me iiither to be analogous to the iritnjduciory 

fonnula wliich occurs in the Sku Clfing. 

^ Q b a regular title hidicating a certain grade or slatus 
in tlie Buddhist pnesthood, I have luund it several liiiier^ 
ill cohjphuDif to the Tiiuhuaiig MSS^:r S. 513 (dated liTUit 
W. "carefulfy [lerufied by the venerable 

.Sheii-fu of the T'ai-yuan Monaslery.” Hie office appeaiii there 
to be higher than that of ^ ^ “Abbot," but what it waa in the 
Xeatoriaii i-lmiTh is doubtruL Pi olessor Haeki has Bishop 

^ is translated by Huvret, and referred to fjO-lian 

iind (Jiii-lieh, wliicli ia surely a mistake. 

^ as a synonym for "S f>r the West in a vague aensc 
occurs several tiniea in Chinese literature, notably Hon Htm Sftti, 
eln 58 od Jin. z JJJ ^ ^ H 4$ ^ j5f '"[VuJ Hail and [FuJ 

[{sieli by their ad mi ruble strategy twice saved the (Joldcn 
Regions.*' And gt ® Chdeii Chi in a farcw'etl poem to the 
leader of an expedition to the West lamenU tln^t the rqad thither 
ia so long: ^ 15 S ff A it. 


r^vyjis f?f5XT)Ej»:LTKlJ 




4H- HI n ^ ja ^ iu 

U n u XJi m JiRR 

'^I'liouj^li the difi^>n',s b^ai'^l out of rr/flch. the boi^” and itAVoid 
iHrt}' Ixj gi juipefi; 

Tho iHajestichron'^H nuliitte Ijghh and the eele&tiul eoiiNteiinneL-i^ 
are at hand/' 

"riic legend nlfudecl to hi the fn'mi Hue will be faiind in Lin 
IlHiiuigH LHi Vhnan, eli. 1, J|£ H S RJ T 

581 ^ e B 1® s ill li a ^ w 

^ S |j£ Jill 15 tfn ^ ^ IS "A lieai-tJw! dra<;«ij 

rtcw down to meet the Emperut, who t!hereupon ju^eiKlod iti hea vein 
His inUdHterKand attomhmt^aH cauglit hold of the dragon's l>eiiid 
^ os to rise with hiiiii. l^nt winU they were cluteliing t!iis eiihI 
the Eiii|ieroi'’« Ikjw^ the Ijeaixl was pulled out and tlie Ixiw fell m 
earth, lliat the uLiniHteni were iniable to follow their inastci /’ 

Tlie allnsion >vas recognir/ed hy wlio has the folt«>w ing 

XHiiQ: Altlicuglj the story is an extravaganl oik\ Ching-etiing 

hm ventured to borrow It for llio purpose of 1 1 hist rati on. This 
nilraefe, performed hy an uneient Emperor whn had euliivaled 
Tao, is euinpaml with the pieseiit (lotion of Itsllaii Tsinig, w Jiuh 
had tiio portraits of the five Empettirs painted and placed in tlie 
ChHst.bii Churrh, m that all men might Ixdioid ihcir faces and 
thus come into imimate contact, as it were, with their splcndcair " 

< in 81 ^ 4t jth 

The cur ions expression D ^ has been cntii'cly misnndei'RtcjfKj 
hy all llie tmiishitors eseept Professor Sneki, and even he tells 
ns nothing akmt its origin. It (>OCurs Hrst, so far as we kjiowv 

in the /fr#u JhfH t^hn, ch. IAj i- I i X ^ Q "(The 

Kiiiperor) Knang Wu had high cheek ^ iKuieaT and sim-like 
temples/' The commentary by says : fl £3 

jK to 3 '' chio is meant the appcanuicc of the 

bones in the temples rising up like the sun/' Ac(!ordiiig to the 
iff Wu Ti of the Liang dynasty irlso liad H ft jjj and 
again B ft Thus the w ords canjc to Ixr used hi a general 

way for the luiperiai countenance. It is notew^orthy tisat 
S k Sft Ivc^ suns'* and ft ^ "hair-tuft horns’ im 

dQ!lot|uial terms still used to designate the temples. 

All this, of course, docs not really explain the. dcrivatiouof the 
phrase. But a fresh light has quite i-eceiitly liecn throw^n on the 
* One cotnmeiitaler thut mtSllft ‘ 
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rfnoittinii 1iy Mi\ H T, C. Warner s " Note on IJeiicI-Htiltcziiiig '' m 
the* Hr«t iiiiiiitM'r of the New Here it In pcimteil 

iHitUiAt “ tlio head:^ af tlie earli&^^t iiiythicAl ruJens tuper ^ ^ ^ not 
to one pointy but to tiv"o. Tiiin irt tlie C 2 iae in the i-eprefienUtiaiis 
iff Fii Jlsi. Slien Nun^, Xti Kua, nud maiijy n|H>thoo8i?;<K] J)emgs, 
bo fire di-pkted witli heads looking nliiK>st jts if ibej bad ijceii 
eiJt into from aljovr by an axe, in tlie niiddlc of the sskulL 
jitiil fntllier iMiek, wt fijitl hi the repressentaiioii of Pan IviiK the 
i.^]ir1iest ' enijwror ^ of oh, tlie alleged pi^ogeiiityr of the Chine^k^ 
j>enplCp not merely two ]>oiiiu^ ur buiniKi^, as hi tlie ease of Sht^n 
etc.^ blit iwo actiiat iioins'\ ^li\ Weriici- liaKn work in tin- 
pressp we are iohbin whicli the signibcance of tlicse liorns will Ise 
eKplaineih 

: "Although the dragon (le., imperial) heard in them 
.WiirS iiM} far oir, the bow^ and sword could be toueheil witli the 
hnnd ; when the huu’s horns {=^ mys) shed on them their ligbE, 
Lhc ceksthil coiintenaiicCB scenied to he withiji ahont a cubit 
(frQ]n the spectator)/' 

Hav 1‘^ct: ^^Dmeonis barba -rjuamcifi Jistct, arcus gtadiUH^jiie 
[kOflsiint ftttiiigi. .Soliire conni dilTundit spkndorem, augusti^jiie 
vnitus pHje propiores/' 

.Saeki : “ We feel as thoitgh * we were in a pcMition to Ining mi 
to the Imperial Ixiir jiud avroid^ hi case llie tward of the Dragon 
should l>e nut of leach/. Although the soJar liorris ii.e, the 
August and Jlajestie \'isages) shine forth with i^ucIj darling 
hrilliance, yet the gracious Iniperial faces are so gentle tJj>at they 
nmy gazed upjii at a distance Jess than a foot.'^ 

-^I. « S IS # M M 1» 

?L ^ ^ «e » 0 

'"Thereupon the Kmperor indited a tablet for the iiioiia.stcry, 
winch bore on It'S fnoc the Dragon handwriting. It was adonied 
w ith gems of lustrous kingBsber Idue, and shone witli ike rosy 
rndiaucc of aunact clouda. 'rkc wis^lom of the inscription was a.-. 
Ix>nndless as upace, and the loftiness of its aentiments challenged 
the sun/" 

It will be seen fsvjin the apiiendcd vcrsiqUH that iraiislators 
have leather tended to hide under a ebud of w-oids their faitui'e 
to extract any panicular meaiiing from the Chhieae. The 


AH 
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passage becomes mure inteltigible, I tliii^k^ if vve luk^ ttie ^^econd 

as describing thi^ lj>eai]ri' of the tablet its a work of art, and 

tlie tliird as referring to tlie words of t}ie Juiperial inRcriptioii. 

\\ylie: ''' TJierei] poii the ewsperor coiiipoHcd mottoes for tlie 

sides of tlif; churclo and tlic tablets were graecfj with tim royal 

jnscriptinti^ ; tlie aceuiiiiilatcd gems emitted iheir eH'iilgeiice, w}iile 

their sparkling brightness vied witli the rub^v clouds; the 

transcripts of Jiitelligence suspended in ilic void shot forth tlieir 

rays as reHeeteci by the sun/' 

" On this tlie celestial inscriptions iip|>eured on the 

walls of the niomisierv. and it* loftv ffYuiL Ixire the drii^mti- 
+ . ^ ^ 
writing. Tlie precious Jiiies weie like the shining feathers of 

iVie kiiigHsher, and splendid ns the niby hues of the clouds alxuit 

^he suiSp The tablets of wisdom tilled each empty space, and their 

mdlanee rose up as if to provoke the sum" 

Havret : "Super baec luiperator eompcjsuit teiiipli iabellant 

froiite gerentem drnconis scriptiiraiii. Preti<isa (ieccuaiin einicral^&t 

coloribus fiilgore fiilgens rubrae nubeculne: sapientis scriptuia 

e^Ltensa spatiOj, iinpclu inailiebat irradiantis soiia.” 

Moiile: ''Then the ii!inpernr composed and wrote iu hisdingon 

band a motto tablet fur the monastery. This precious ornuniint 

(shone like) ii gem or a kingGslier, and was bright wiib the 

vermilion glow of sunset clouds. I’he wiitUig of tlie Wise one 

pervaded space, rising and leaping up in etnulutioii of the sun/' 

Saeki : Theteui>osj the monaster}' names, compoHeii and 

written by the biinperor himself, Ijegan to appear on tJie 

monastery gates' and the front tablets to l)car the dragon- 

writing. The monaster}' was inserted tti by (visitoj^) whose 

eostniiies reseniblvd the shining feathei^ of the kingfisher bird, 

wdiiist all (the buildings^ shone forth with the splendour of the 

KUfi. TJie Imperial tablets hung liigli in the air, and tlicir 

radiance Gained as tliough vying with the sun/' 

ft± m SI, %fi 

Kvory year upon his birthday lie sei,i a |rift of celestial 
iiiceii^% wlierewilli to reiwit liis merhoi-ioQS deeda to Heaven.” 

I/.4rgf and Sack) are undoubtedly rl^ht in making S| the 
birthday of the Kmperur and not of Christ. Tlie ptiblic 
celebrntion of tlie Imperial birthday was Krst histituted in the 
reign of Hsiiaii Tsuiig. Aeeonling to the CV/ii( Tnuff Shu, 
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ch. S, f, 19, ^'On the hiei-hai diiy of the Stti moon o£ the 
I7th yenr of [Sept, 2, 729], nliich was Iiis bfrtliday, 

tlio Emperor gave n l>aiiquet to tlie Governineiit oIBcinls at the 
foot of the ^ IS Flower-ealyx Belvedere [in Cli'ang-anj. 
The officials memoTialized the Tin one, nuking that the 5tli duy 
of the Sth moon iiuglit he kept every year as the -T- ft SI 
Tliousaiid Autuinita Festival, The princes, diikc.q, and ottici's of 
lower rank presented a gold mirror and a ^ ^ dew- 
containing hog [probably a skin full of choice wine]; and all the 
departmental Governor in tlio Empire ordered a three days' 
holiday with feasting and merry-making. Tims a precedent was 
established for future observaiice*" 

(TVi 1^ ^eoHiiNKed.^l 

i 

* I hnd iiateiHilwl to hnn^; ttnsfr iiot^ to [& eloM \n Iha preflCEit tiumber, but tny 
materiRl hem oUbj^rOWn tbet limita orij^nnlly asiigned. 
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INDO-ARYAN VERNACULARS 

By Sir fjF+oriGE GiiiKHiiOK, K-GJ.E. 

CHArmt II: lilSTOJlICAL 

47. Wo have coi^ipleUfl onr geogmphieal siirvej’ uf the Inclo- 
Aryari Veriiacular and tlioir diiileets. It ha^ been seen that thev 
have been divkled into three familicj^^ a Miillanckan Iiiterineiliatc^ 
ami iiii Outer. We mlinl] uow eonaider tlie iiMitual relatioitalnp of 
these families, and it will bo more convenient tn consider their 
growtli downwards from the source LliAii to follow their course 
upstream. The t-rcatiiient iiiu&t tieeei5sarily be historical, but the 
portion dealing with tho^e fttagea which p^eoecIE^d that of the 
Itido-Aryaii Venmculat' lies outaide the frame of the present 
workp and my account of them wiJI be as brief as is consistent 
with gaining a clear idea of the whole snbjcctv^ 

48. Tlie eaidicst documents illustrating the language of the 
Indo-Aryaus that we possess are the hyiniis of the Rg Fcda. 
These 113^111 ns ivere composed at \videi3" dilFcreiit times and in 
vvidel3^ different localitiesj sonie in Arachosia and some in the 
country near tlio Jaiiinri, but, owning to their having undergone 
a process of editing by these that compiled them into their 
present arrangement, the3* now show' few easilj' recognizable 
traces of dialectic differences-* On the otlier handp it ia certain 
that even at that early period “ there must have esiated a popular 
language whicli already differed widely in its phonetic aspect 
from the literary dialeet^’p^ and that thb foikdanguage varied so 

1 it m nBi^ifoaty to exptiLin iha.l tUi* ahiipier iria OnginkOj dmfted m thp ^cjir 
ISfiS. It was then deemed ndvisulilo to pqiilpone the pubUoitiai? of the work tin 
Lh(i Ungiiietfc Survey of Indift ebc^iilci ho neer coruiiletion. In tlie meantime, 

I UttliEed the dmlt for ttifl preparation of pp. 5l-G3 oJ 1%^ o/Ini^ia, 

publLfilicd in The cli&pLer has now been lewrittacp but so much pf tha 

original had not bocomo out of date was retained- Haute, mueh of what 
followa will abo bo found iatha above workt which, liowovar, goea into the matter 
in niHob greater detail 

* Cf., however, vcm Bradker KDMfi. il. S73 ff. ; Waokorfiagfrlp j|fa'ni|iA;A<s 

Grai^afik. JCiili IIK, XHIV. 

^ Macdonell, Littrtittirtu 24 ; of. Wackerxka^, jvi ^sv. 
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INDO-ABYAN VERNACULARS 

By Sir OKon(*E GisiKHSOSp K.C.I.R 
CJiAFr^a II: liiarroHif aL 

47+ We liave completed our geograpliical survey of the Iisdo- 
Aryaii Vemaciilfir and tlieir dialeeU, It hafl. been seen tbafc they 
have been dividecl into ll'iree fanuliefi^ a Midlaiiih Interinediatep 
and an Outer. We sliall now consider tlie iinitual relatiunaliip pf 
these families, and it will Im inor-e convenient to cpiiHider their 
growth downwards from the source than to follow their conr^ 
upstream. Tlie treatment must necessarily be historical, but the 
portion dealing with those stages which preceded that of -the 
III do-Aryan Vernacular lies outside the frame of the present 
work, and my account of them will be as brief as is consistent 
>vitli gaining a clear idea of the whole subject.* 

4y. The earliest documents i I lustra ting the language of the 
Indo-Aryans that we possess are the h 3 ’ini]S of the Rg Vfida. 
These hymns were composed at widely different times and in 
widely differeni;. localiLies, soma in Amchosia and some in the 
country near the Jauma. hut, owing to their Laving undergone 
a process of editing hy those that compiled them into their 
present airangenient, they now show few easily recognizable 
traces of dialectic dilferenees.- On the other hand, it is certain 
that even at that early period •' there must have existed a popular 
language which already differed widely in its phonetic aspect 
from the literary dialect"'/ and that this folk-language varied so 

' It ia necEfisarjf to erplftm that this chapter woa originAlly drmfted in the year 
l^es. It waA then deemed adviaable to poatpoae the publlcAtioii of the work till 
the Uoguiqtic Survey of India ahauld im near eoiupletioa. In the meantime, 
I u^h^ed the draft for the preparation of pp. 51 -Ch3 of ^ India^ 

pulilUhed m The chflLpfcer has hqw rewritten, but much of the 

tiripnal aa had udt become otdt of date vaa tvlajiiDd. Hence, much of what 
fottowt will also be found in thm aboire worki which, however, geea into the matter 
In much greater detalL 

® Gf., however, voa Bradke^ xl, flf. ; Waekerjiaget, 

(Traii^atit, alii, xEt, xtxv^ 

^ Maedonellp HUtory o/i?^HJitnf Liinmfurt, 24 t of. Waekemafeh xvi ^ ksv. 
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greatly from placd to pkce tl.at Indo-Aryan speakers of one 
OGM I J, ivRre utiintclli^ble to Indo-Aiyaii speakers of unother^ 
In tl.e process of editiog the |,y„.„s innoh of the original 
dinlectic larmtigiis have disappeared, and there has oven been a* 

jr r disposition’to 

use ejtceplioiial forma as leases for generalisations*; but. never- 

tj,e hymns, oven ft,s ^vo j.osseas ti.en*, form an invaluable 
^>rd of the Aryan language of ancieiU India, especialIv of that 

of the hastern Unjab and of the Upp^-r Gazigetio Doik where 

trif;;y wf?re {^Qiripiled. 

to trace the origin of these ant^ient 
dialects 11, detail, but one general theory must be stated, which 
not only has tlie authority of a dfstinguislied plnloloaf„t but is 
also supported by a leading Indian ethnologist/ * ' 

at .n?nw I'/'Snistic gi^unds. Fro'mlo* considoi-ed that 

at some fornior period of its histoiy Xorlli India was divided 

«iS speech which ho calls the 

ftaurasem tongue (Western) u„d the “ Magodhi tongue " 

(fcj^tern) respectively. He further suggested that at a“still 

^I»^adhf tongue iiiclnded a much 
«ider extent of country, He finds isolated traces of Ma-adhI 

proceed east, till at iant in the east itself they predominate so as 
to constitute the Milgsdl.i tongue, Tlicse circumstances he 
inaintains, seem to disclose tlio fact that at soine tiiao in’th« 
remote past the JJagadhi tongue must have reached up to tl.e 
extieine north-western frontiers, ami have been the onlv 
l«ns«.«e of North I„Jk ; hot U..I i„ ooor« „f ,i„« j,,,j “I* 

• j, SO. I |J, ]Sa 

I Cf. Br«)l(e. tliil E , VVaeterflag,,|. xii. 
is^ Rtiky, Kfpon Y ifi* Ctn^iu q/"/v/iia (igon : 

‘"•Pfrtnl (JtffzeUnvq//Mr/if, (IfluTi t tn-t ft .. _“If, repei^ted in the 

who broM^ht (tioir wnmaa . ith ihem. 

Arjmii iMPpuUtioii of iha MillLufid. ii hitih t thfl Indo 

h. i “>'«''»• -<*> 

[i^dLK by A fOtiLo which l^rovt^torl wOEoen. frAm ontered! 

It M tba* MM tiM Rj|)t.v iHblsbUd mM flf IM llwBlMlMfc 

women And S^ttlmg Mb Uni in thMOnttol *nd tliftir 

coimpg vithcnt their women and AetUio^aE flrH m the M 1 ^” 

iM»Urt.l V. bl. Obteb .M .b. «"V„S S‘2- 

aisiimee thet the finit th,t with wi3n«n, * hm he 

* Guwfisn Gmmmart sn ff, ' * 
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receded more uncj moi^ to the south and esst before the 
advancing tide of the SRurasfnl tongue, leaving, however, here 
and there nt the deserted territories traces of iha fojiiier pi-eeeiice. 
W itii this Magsdld tongue Hnenile associated r^stiJ and Kafiri, 
and coiicliidea, it would appear fioiii this that iiagadlij f'rakrit 
and the l’"sto and Kafiri were once in dose eoiijieAioii, perhapa 
one ianguage, and that at some time in the remote past they 
becaine separated hy the t^auiiisGni Prakrit tongue, iike a wedge 
cleaving IJilmu asunder and gradually pusJiing the Magadhi 
further and further away towaixls tiie East," 

tjJ. I have quoted at length this cTuineiit scholars theory, and 
now proceed to state rny own opinion which is founded upon it. 
In tlie first place, it iijuet be remarked that, since Efocrnle wrote, 
it has been proved that P*itfi is an Eranian hingiiage. and hence 
can hardly have been closely coiiiigcted with tiie Indn-Aryan 
Magadhi tongue. As regards Jioernles Kafiri, by which lie 
means Basgali, one of the Mnadcrn Pisiica languages, the case is 

so me w h a b d j He ren t, I n some restweta M oder ii Pisaca d i ft'e ns w ide Jy 

froiii tlie Nortli*\\^eatein Indo-Aryau \'ernaculai's. i,e. Uhnda 
and SiJidhl, while in titJ*er respects it closely agrees ivitii them. 
Reference has already been made to this point (aiii'c. §§ 10, 2+, 
25j, and 1 have stated iny opinion that the points of a'fJrcei’iJnt 
are due to the iiitermiiigling of the aTicient speakens of the old 

foiin of Pai^l Prakrit with the Iiido-Aryans of tlic north-vilest_ 

in other words, that Ihey ate due to very ancient l»rrowing hy 
Uie latter. Otherwise I am unable to account for tiie existence of 
hraoiaiiianis in Modern. Pi^Actt that are wanting in Ijihndfi and 
hmdhi. On the other hand, it is evident that Kasmiri, a .Modern 
Pisoca language, either ha.s borrowed freely from the Nortii- 
Western Indo-Aryau V'eruaciilars, or else is a coniiectiiig link 
^tween tjie tu>o gruui>^ EWibly, wJien we know luora about 
lodei-n l isjicfl, it may l>e shown that J am wrong, aiitl tluit 
Itoerjile'a jiiatiiict wim justiHed in suggesting that tlie'^old Prakrit 
of the north-west, i.e, ifoernlcH old Mngadhi tongue, and the 
ancestor of Modern f'ljSiira were once iu close coniiexiou or periiaiis 
one cnmnioi. laiigimge.i My mind is etitiivly open on the imint! 

^ f>- -I then, is lh.o,aiO.,sl 

L ' 'Ki-lWr, i. sr. 1. St, A, f„r As„™%a,T.i vhc sSI 

of the whidi Ift qft^^aa .-^taej to I4 ^hlirnaiiJ IVabrat Kuf mlh, I--., ll-Vi 

r-kn., ■n. .s;;i 
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53, I nevertheless believe tlmt the Xorth-Westerxj Imlo-Arj^ftn 
V'erimcuUts, whether of coiniiiQii origin wUli Modern Pi^'ieu or 
not, fire [nitcli inore closely rcluted to Hoemle’s Mtigedhi tongue 
than even he supposed.^ In other respects also lus contention 
seems to cue to be entirely justified, wkI, so far back as wa can 
trace the linguistic history of Northern India, we find a 
'■ Mfigatihl Pi'akrit tongue" csccupying tlie north-west, south, 
and cast, wttli a wedge of Aaurafl^-ni in the Midland, whicli it 
ecnbraccs on three sides. Now, the Aryan invasion of India was 
a process extending over ,several eenturios. Tlic Veda itself 
shows this. There are, for instance, liytnns that treat of 
Divndasa of Arachosin as a contemporary, and there are others 
thot tell of his descendant, Siidas, wlio dwelt in the I’anjiib, and 
in whose days tlie martial exploits of Ilia ancestor had already 
become legendary,* J his invasion may have l>een gi'adual, or^ 
as Risley (op. cit.) suggests, there may have been two dificreiil 
Aryan invasions at widely separated periods. For our present 
purposes, it is immaterial wliicii was tlic fact. If it was gistinal, 
then the first comers differed from tlic latest as widely as if 
there had licen separate invasions instead of a contiiiuoiis one. 
Sudiis’s hymn-w riters tell ua how’ he eoiifjuercd the Purus, anotlier 
Aryan tribe far to the east, on tlie Jaiiina, whom they called 
jnrf2/irav(«. of barlmrous speecii.* Again, we have a valuable 
reference to the struggle between the Aryans of the Western and 
those of the Eastern Pan jab, in the contest between tiie Western 
Brahtnana Voai^tha and the Eastern Ksutriya ViSvamitrii.* 
Similarly, the war of the Mahabliaraia Ijetwcen the Kurus and 
the Paficaias gives ua hints as to the state of affairs at a later 
stage of history. Since Lassen's time it lias l>een recognized that 
the latter were older settlci-a tiinti the former, unci it is an 
interesting fact that, broadly speaking, their aliics belonged to 
llin South ilidluiid and Pariciila. or East .^Mdlaiid, w'hile the 
Kurus had allies from the north-west, the soiith, and tlie east, 

(KL liofi Hoetnli\ ijiL CinuDmiir., ti, I. The ihinl h l3jo 

tiM or both in Poi4aot Pmkrit mid ia 

ivp oto.; cf. Hof^rnli.% ■irrummnrp H }, ' " 

* TliiK paiEtt in tJetniJ in ati Appemtix i& tlih tLlmirtep, 

* HilEotimiidtp UW fr* lOD. 

* lb, 114, 

* 110, >Ir> maintains tl.si ihans wm, a ,.«cohU inr«ion <if Arraus 

frtiii tbiB weal, it im wonli noting VWvfimilra cnllHl VasiftliB a Viimcllina 
or Rabfau, a form at atriM tl«t the latter stroaglv iRv, vii, JOJ ] 5 ) ' 
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This would illustrate a later stage of the struggle. The PaficAlaa 
of the East Midland would be the representatives of the " Magudhl 
Prakrit tongue", opposed to the Kurus coming of tiie West 
.Midland and Eastern I’aiijab. Tl»e fact that ttie Kurus are 
described aa ha\'itig allies in the extreme east can haixlly affect 
the question. We can accept the original authors of the old 
Biu'irata lay {ei'?T, 4CM) RC.) os authorities for the centre and west 
of Northern India, but references to settled kingdoms in tlio p’ar 
East must bo ascribed to lotcr writers. Political considerations 
affected the conduct of the nations immediately to the east of 
Paficfdn, viK, Eastern and Western Kiiaala, Vatan, Kaii, Vidfha, 
and Eastern and WcsUjii Magadha.^ Some of these sided adth 
otic parly and the otheiis witii the other. Sfaking these 
subtractiou.s. we find tliat the ivar was one between tiie 
Brahinanical Kurus of the Weal Midland and the Auti- 
Brahmuiiical Pahcalos to tlteir east.^ 

53. It is to be noted that the Kama legend l)clongcd to Eastern 
India, while the Mahabhai'otn {originally with Kurus, not 
Pancala.s, for its heroes) lielonged to the Midland. Nevertheless, 
the connexion of tlie east with the iiortli-west was close. Tlie 
progenitors of Kaniu, the Ikswakuides, whose hoineivas in Kusala, 
east of the Midhind, liclonged originally to the extreme North’ 
west (Earn. IJ, Isviii, 17), hailing from the iksnmati, dose to the 
iSatadru. Moreover, it was from this couiitrj’, not from the 
Midland, tliat Daiiaiwlha took his wife Kaikvyi.® J.asscii points 
out that ill the t^atrt|svtlia ilrahmaija the Kurils were contiectcd 
with the Baiilikas of the land lieyond North-Western India, and 
that their uilka, the Sauviras, Madra.s, and Kaikeyas, though 
.\ryaim, are called Mlecchas. fic maintains that the l^ancalas 
were earlier iiiimigrants, and even suggests that tJiey had been so 
loug ill India that their colour had changed from fair to dark,* 

;»4. It was in tlie West Midland that the Vedic liyinns were 
collected and ciliteil, and it is hence reasonable to assume that 
they represent in the main the hiiiguage of that part of Northern 
India, irere, also, in later times was the centre of Brahiiiaincal 

' Tlie kingtietn cf Mspodlia wa>, o, a wlidle, In ihe Ylldinnd : hce 

Jncobi, l(J4. 

^ Pargilcr, JBAS.. ^4 ff., aaii| IrricrHtMi, lh.<y (T. 

^ jA£?Qbii op. ciL, ^4^. 

‘ LlA*. 7;^, 74:;?, 74:i, 7^+1, 
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culture, here arose clASsicuI SanskKt; and here a non^Iassicnl 
.speech developed in the riioutha of the people from the niident 
vemaciilar of which we find the Jiterary form in the Vedic hymna, 
and which wn* the ordinary hiriigiiiige of mutual iiilercourse,- In 
the literary circles of tho Brfihmaijaa, the laiigimj'c of later Vedic 
Utemture, i.e, that of the sutra period/coutintied oa the polite 
language and the language of literature, and was fined by the 
laboiira of gmiiimariiins culiiiinatiug in Pftniui (cire, 300 
Ihis language, BO fixed, was known by the name of "Sanskrit" 
(»S(«i/iaAnta, purified*), while the language of the coiimioii people. 
thfl^Uta of Patafljali/ivas called "Prakrit" (PnlhUi, natural 
unsophistfreted). In Pataftjali’a time correct Sanskrk was spoken 
in lU purified form only by poor learned Hrahmanas who liad been 
specially taught grammar/ Other Brahmaona spoke incorrect 
Sanskrit/while the uneducated people spoke a form of PrafcriL 
As the lanpsge of lilenituro, .Sanskrit held a monopoly in the 
west; but in the east of Xoitheiii India, where the Brahnmniea] 
itiilucnce wm. not so strong, and which was the centre of antU 
brailmanical reform, Prakrit was also used for this purpose/ 

55. From this definition of the term "Prakrit", it follows that 
the vernacular dialects, the Jiterery form of which is preserved in 
the Vedic hymns, were essentially Prakrit, and «a such tliey mav 
^CaJled the Friiknt^ of India. The veiiiacuhirs that 

developed from them and which contiimed developing in various 
phases, alongside of the Sanskrit whose growti. had been arrested 
or retarded by the graniumi iaiisof the IJruhmanical schools, umv be 
called tlm S<Kondar}/ iVuIxits, while the final dev«!opi,mnt-lthe 
modern vernaeulara of the present day—may be calleil the 
Tttrtiat'y Prakrits.^ It is witJi these Tcriiarj- I'mkrits that we 
fire ] til mediately coucenied, 

^ WuctcriiAgel, Xxxiv, 

* Tho earliest cEaniiiles ef d.u nm m l>e mued >ii ibe lusoriptiousof 4„«t„ 

'**^*’“ '*• Bhamljirkiir. 

’ Wsekcrjuiga], xjiii, xisiii ; Li^Ukh, P.Imimi, 4T ff. 

* Sec Tika[iu.«, .ritA.S., lUOl, 4T1, 74 », 

. ‘ c.jf. Kiclhcm. i, 2TO. J. 14. « itsu. 

* J«sall, J14 ; M.,ir, ,3^ , VVackemagel. xxxviii. 




• Tljc Prinwry Prakrit jpIll- tlieir literary form cs ccaiieri«l m the V&lm 
wnespomi to V\ ccterniti.-cl'B " Alt indi.«h ", ...d il» .Secoariarv I-mkrit* nlu, lArS 
iriomry fonn to hss ** iJittelindwch '’e " * 
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o6. It to rcAAOti tlmt no ilistinict tiori]^r~]]iK$ cah Ij© 

di-aiv'u between the PriiHaiy Prakrit, or Prakrits, and the 
secondary Prakrits,^ or between the Secondary Prakrits and 
the Tertiary. If we exclude sporadic traces in tlie V^a, the 
Secondary Prakrits hrst appear to us in literature in the 
inscriptions of Asoka (third centiirj' M.c,). and here we find them 
in their hrst piiasu. hiit in a state of full development. We knowp 
on the otlier hand, that the transition from the Secondary to the 
Tertiary Prakrits was ao gradtial that, at or about the approxi* 
mate border-line, it U impossible to state to whicli stage the 
language betoiiga. At the same time there is no difficulty in 
recognizing tlie main characteristics of each stage. In the primary 
n c laii^ua^c is syiittietic, and has no objection to harsh 
combinations of consonants. In tlie secondary stage, the language 
is still synthetic, but diphthong.^ and harsh combinations of con¬ 
sonants are eschewed—so much so that, in its latest artiddal 
literary phrase—^the Miiliamstri Prakrit—it arrives at a condition 
of almost absolute Iluidity,becoming a mere emasculated colJcction 
of vowels liangtng for support ou to an occasional consonant more 
lucky or more hawly than its brethren. This weakness brought 
its own nemesis, and in the Tertiary stage we dud tlie hiatus 
between contiguous vowels abolished by tlie creation of new’ 
diplithongs, declensional aiideonjugational term in at ions, eonsisting 
merely of vowels, worn away, and a new kind of language taking 
sliape, no longer synthetic, but analytic, and again reverting to 
combinations of consonants under new forms, which had existed 
three thousand years before, but whicli two Lliousand years of 
attrition had worn n^va 3 ^ Xay, more, in tlie Outer Indo-Aiyan 
\ ernocular.s u’o sec the analytic form of language again dis¬ 
appearing, and in the process of being replaced by a noiv synthetic 
form comparable, in its principles, with that of Primary pi-aktlt' 


» It » certain that even in llw Vedie pyrind the |a,pular 
[cost »om« cluBcii ot Uie propie airtwiy caatwned msnv worcU in tho Mkiiie 
•niBe ijf development u» Pali. i.e. m tl,e eartiiwt pha-ieof Sccondnry Pmkrit 

Ufa VViurkeniiLg^l^ xvii^ Txv. 


^ It ix mlwrmy, tli6 WidUml whk-li hu fnltlio riL« fif .Jordon- 

^ur»*fi.l l-mkrit i, |.^ .Ie*-el„ped t|mn Ms|,6ei,trt ^ 

aimlen. tankage of tlw Miillnnd •• lea,develO|»d ibnn My of thnOat«r Imiim.ge* 
ineludins Alnritlil. J, thi, Warn, liie in!iahiH,nl« «f ,ho Mklland mpre^nt the 
l«tc»t Arina mimi^ntJi (mo .hoveh nr is ii due 1 a the tniliienee nf llUmrv 
S.ii*knt~ltedf n .Mnlland Inngiuip!? Opporlttnity inny hem be Uken to wntn 
agnuiet one eommea ertor. It Jmy often !>««» euitil ihet h«t»e*e (e.g.) 
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57. \\ ft kirnw tbsit the Priiinai’y Prakrit ija<l dialftctji, anil it 
therefore follows that there tiiust ^so have been dkleets of the 
becun(Iar 3 ' Prakrits even in their earliest phaee, but we do not 
obtain any certain information on the point till we eoroe to the 
Auflka inscriptions alreadj' mentioned. In them we iiiiJ that 
the then existing Aryan vernatuiara did include at least three 
main dialects, an eaatcm, a western, and a north'Wpstcrn.' As 
to whether there was at that time a southern dialect we do 
not know*.* 

58. The particular phase W’hifth the Secondary Prakrits had 

reached at this time was that of which Pali i» the litorarv 
rejirescntative. As vemacnlaia they continued their course of 
development, and, in various dialects entered the phase of 
Prakrit xar* When we speak of "Prakrit" without 

qualification, we mean this latter phase of the secondary Priikrils, 
when they had developed beyond the phase of Piili. and liefoic 
tlipy had reached the anai3d:ic stage of the TndO'Aryan Vernaculars, 

59. These Prakrits l^ecanie, in later times and under l)je 
influence of religious and political causes, the subject of iitcrory 
atud 3 '. Poems and religtoiia works were written in them, and 
they Were freely used in the cii'aniii. Grauiiuars of the various 
dialects were written by contemporaries or by men who lived 
a Comparatively short time after they had become dead languages. 
Here again we ace the same Indian proclivity to turning 
tendencies into, or even to use exceptional occurrences as the basis 

^KkntislMikilevetpjKilthDn M^iiirv^(ri, ii js ttierefam eadior in pniol of d»te. 
Such an aii^uKieht Ji fallMiiouii, II i* a wett-known fnot Ihol ilifrerenl ianfun;^ 
of a commun origin iJo uot all ilerciop at iho uimc rate of pr<}gres 9 . To take an 
e«am}>te from the Romanee binguagt.'S, ItnlJjiii is inttchless ilcvelopeft llmfi French. 
To UM Indian terms we ttiigkl almml hay that Italian is in the PSIi stage, while 
trench la in the Prakrit stage. \'evertlt(rlcs!i, they aro cciiaclu|iorai'v. 

* Cl, an [he lil«t oulbDrity, MiclieleOn, AJI*. **3t {JOOD'I, ±14, 4]G, Jc**i (lltUI} 

-TAOS, ax* (UHJOh 77, wxi ililili, *Ji3; also Crierson, .tRAS., UHU. 733,’ 

J he extern dlaloet in the days of ,is«tn VW, llm official imperial tangnagv, and 
was undemtood cTcti where it Was not spoken as a Venmcttlar tJAOS, iX*, 77j. 

» The Brahinagiri tSidtlapiira) Kdiel is written an a mix lore of eastern and 
western lornw (Biihler, Et. iii. Bnt ihh,. l,cing in a Draridian wuntir. 

'f coonoiinn l>cfca een Ualuim^iri and 

r >a-. Ih^^lbl Itakri L. TA aclccrnagel (ixi) ceiisideni that tliere |>rt}bftb]y 
in \edic ti^ an eoGtorn ami a wcsiern dialect. The eostern, whirh was the 
laogiiapo of the earlier Aryan immigrants, was then s|iokcn on ttie Imnke of ihe 
Oaoges. The JiU-rnry tangoage of ihc ViSht Would, in the main, ttim!S|xihd lo 
the western dialect We eansot trace in the Veda any marks of n diaicc! of Ute 
extreme north-west, hnt wo can dedoee nothing from their abftencc. 
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of, generjit ntles.^ The Piakrit spukeu wflJi bound by only oiie 
univei-SRl rule—^tlie coiiveivionc^ of the fipeaker^i—but tbe 
graijiiiiurfl and the literatnra iKieeJ upon ibetn altered this 
apeecb in iuiportant particulars. The writers oniitted wbat 
they conaidered to be vulgar^ reduced wild luxuriance to classical 
utiifonnityp and thus created artificitv! products suited for the 
artillcial literature which has ever l>ceii i^upular in luduL For 
instance, the Jaws of tlic development of the language created 
a tendency to drop medial censouanta. The gramn^arians made 
this a univei'sal rule for certuiiL cousonanta* so tiuit, e.g, ® m-ttfa-* 
irnud«-, Tiir^a-,all Ijccanie man-j^ndkdka-fkdca-f 

and beCjiiue Auct-. Such a language must have failed to 

fulfil the main piirjjose of any langiiagc^—that of conveying 
intelligible tliouglit—and could never have existed as a genei^al 
means of commutiicalion. That there was a tendency to drop such 
medial consonants is certain, but various automatic devices came 
at the same time into l>eing which preserved intelligibility at the 
cost of that coiisifitoncj' On which the granmiariaiis set so great 
store. One of tJiese wjis to an-est the phonetic development of 
a Word at that particular point at which ita further development 
W'onlcl ha ye led lo its confusion with another word. j\s an 
exatuple take tlie word given above. The ordinary course 

of developuicnt would have l>een kdkit- > ktlya- > Avia-, Wc have 
pi'oofa from tlie Indo-Aryaii Veiiiaciilars tliat dcvelopuient in 
the mouths of most Indians stopped at Avi^a-. The genius of the 
vernaeiilar felt tlmt Avia- would lead to confusion, and resisted the 
tendency toivaids phonetic indolence that urged it to drop the 
It has accordingly^ retained kdffu- unchanged dowui to the modern 
Hiudh where it still appears under the form of Av?/,rp in spite of tlie 
efforts of the long series of Prakrit gTauunarians, Other Indians, 
it is true, gave way to the tendency, but saved tbe cause of 
intelligibility by the itsc of pleonastic suftixes, of which a great 
variety w^ere to liand. So, in tbe ease of kda~ { < kiuja-X they 
disUnguisht;d the iiieaningof "crow” Ijy appending the auffix iwui- 
( < and the wmrd hecaiiie Avitiaa-, w^hich is the parent of 

the Hindi Aviuml. As for Aatwt-, it never hist ita original forni, for 

* U'o ma^th liO«ri^vtrt eredh thfs ^rnmnlnrinriH ^'ith eijireMlv wnmiu^ u:^ IliKt 
iheir mka are not uitlversAl; ct He* b : ma aUd H. ir, Biutudiykar. q|i. ciL, 
77, n., tliciw rolfiffl artf geiiemL eefc iinnerFal.” 

^ PiHchel, Prakrit Crammar, i lit 
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the order of devdopnient vroxM have been taca-^ kdja^ > kda- 
Jiut kaja- was already approprfated by kajju^ or taja^ . kHr^fa-, 
ftnd hence the development of Aaea* was stopper! from the verv 
hrst. and we Jmve fttill kac in modern JJindl, uanallj hJt 
unnecossarlly described as a tatsama (sec below). Any.i- alone 
real y became Ada- ,ti the latest stage of the Secondary rrakrits^ 
In short, too mnch stress cannot be laid on a fact which seems to 
have ^en ignored by many writers, that no iar.g,m*.e in the 
world 1ms ever developed homogeneously on regular linea, ns if it 
were a mathematical problem. At no stage is it posaiWe to draw 
a line at which it will 1* fom.d that all the words in nse have 
arrited at the same stage of development. The most that we can 
say ,s that the imijority have arrived at that atage, while, on the 
other hand, the development of many words has been retarded, or 
even hastened, by various causes such as desire for inldligibllltv 
religious tradition, or political prejudice.- ' 

60. fefore disroissing this part of the anhjeet. it is neecssary 
uan. the reader that lie must not expect to find the Secondary 

1 raknta or the Indo-Aryan VWcolars. to be each shut up in 
water ight compartment. TJiere has always been nmeh 
niciprecal borrowing among them, so that in one Prakrit or Indo- 

Thri- l^longiiig to anotlicr. 

hav^ kT* ^ *^*“'‘*' <»Ppcors always to 

ha.e been m India some particular dialect which was used as 

depended largely on political ami literary factors. In carlv 
mea Sanskri , so far as any Aryan language was spoken, wa’s 

ani >‘•1 "'•ei' Northern India, 

and thus brought the influence of the West Midland to bear on 

t^ most distant vernaculars. In AeOka's tmic. tl.e waa tiie 
eastern language of Magadlia, as wo know from numerous 
examp es of .Magadiu in the most distant inaeriptions.* OnZ 
other hand, 111 the last centuries the has been IfindiValani 
^.nUallya Jirdf.,,,] I.„s..bc, ...d .v.„ i„ 

“ ■»«■■}• Ki„d6,tA„l ,.ord, l,„.. Sen i„eon»™Jd 

and adimtled to (nil eiti»„sldp j. di,i„ied^e„,^ 

‘a, .,d.nn,n.,. 

» in Bihsn, ftUhough i IVakfit i to 

* l5c^, far iliultDlwn, AJl\ 
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Similarly liihiiii. whicJi has aiivaya Ijeeii libtoiicatlv connected 
ivitli Awadli, the home of Kimteni Hindi, ima almiidoiied the 
Mftiiadhi Pmkdt pnoiiiineiation of e «« althoiijjli it ajivays 
prcsi-rves the i in writing. Again, the literary HrakriU, aa time 
went on, lost tlieir characters as local forms of speech, and each 
became tlic imicersai language of a special kind of literaliire 
Milliiirastri Prakrit monopoliwd the Prakrit lyrics and Miyu, and 
i^aiirascni Prakrit and Magadhl IWkrit became the dinlecta used, 
not by natives of any couotiy, but by particular classes of 
characters in the drama, “Jt is clear that a laognage „ut-h «a 
Ataharastrl I’lakril, wliich was largely used by lyrical poets from 
all parts of India, would in course of time adopt words and 
perhaps also lallexioiinl forms from other vernaculara than that 
which was its original base. On the other hand, it would 
naturally inlluencc (he Hpoken vernaenljirs. The language of 
lyrical poetry is, of course, more apt to exercise such intineiicc 
than tliat of any other Lranch of literature. Every Prakrit, and 
especially .Mahartistri Prakrit, should therefore lie expected to 1>e 

more or less of a mixed character, and this is undeniably the 
case.” 1 


61, Owing to their deformation at tlic hands of giaminarians 
and their followers, a veil which it is not always easy to lift, is 
drawn between tlie literary secondary Prakrits in their “Prakrit” 
stage and tho true vernaculars of their time. Wo arc able 
however, to distinguish, as i,i the As&ka inscriptions, an eastern 
and a western Prakrit, each possessing distinctly marked 
chntacteristics.* The principal form of the western was 
bauraseiii, the language of tlie .Midland and of the eastern, 
JIagadlii, tlie language of .Magadlia, the preiit'iit giouth Bihar. 
Between these two there was a kind of neuttal ground the 
ianguap of which was Ardha-Magndlii, or half^Magadhi 
parUking of (he nature of both languages. Closely connected 
wudi the Inst-named, but leaning rather to the eastern than to 
the western was >lAhara?tri. or language of the present ^-arhada 
(Berar) and the country adjoining. Jlorcover, in tlie extreme 
north-west there was an unnamed speech* which was a 

’ KodOw, lA, KSsii flWO], Ul, 
jA, {IBOaf, 181 ff., wbscli I Jwn in flntiir acenrd. 

s. Cf. Rirastsrka,sgn. ItP., App. p. s, ^ 
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development from the particular primary Prakrit spoken on the 
banka of tlie InduSj and whcjae exiatenee ia vouched for by ike 
reference to it in the nest phase of the aecondar}'^ Pmkrits to be 
immediately desenbed. 

62. The phase referied to at the end of the preceding 
paragi-aph is that known as '‘Literary ApahljralJi^a^\ The word 
apabkraifiM mearia corruptedor "decayed"'. Applied to 
a language it nieana, from the point of view of the philologist, 
"developed." The secondary Prakrita ^i-hecanic fixed and 
Eiereotyped for literary piiT}>osea by the grammarians, but the 
vernacnlavH on which they were founded coutinned to devejopp 
and, oa compared with the lltevary Prakritftp tliey were looked 
upon ail corrupt. By the time the literary PrakriLa had become 
dead languages^ the ApabhraipEas also received litciTuy cultivation, 
and in their turn fell into the hatuL of the grammarians. Tlie 
earliest of these to deal witir tlicin of whoiii we have literary 
remains was Heinacamlra (twelfth century and in his time 
they were dead languages.^ The wu‘itcrs in literary Apabhramim 
treated it m baaed upon ilic literary Prakrit, To tliein it waa 
jfrakr£6 'jKihhmitiaii (Piaeliel, Pr. Gr., p. :iDj, i.e. they wrote in 
II Prakrit inodiHed by the i>ecnliaritics of the contemporary 
veruaculat^ not in the true vernacular—the real Apabhram^ii— 
i tee If. Just, therefore, as ia the case with tlie literary Prakrit a, 
we cannot expect tlie literary Apabhiam^s to give a true picture 
of the real vemaeularH The works in Apabhrain^ are of varying 
date and differ among theniHelvea and from ffeniacatidra as to the 
ainouiit to whicli the literary Prakrit has been altered to appitiach 
tlie vernaenlar. But, rieverthelcas, wlien used with caution they 
impart valuable infoi'nmtion as to what that vemaciilnr wm 

63. Turning now to the real ApablirazjiFaH—the actual Aryan 
vernaculars of the people—^they W'ei“e spoken during the later 
centuries of the first milleniiiuin after Christ.- To each Prakrit 
there waa a correspond iisg Apabhrarn^. Thus there waa 
a t^aiirasfnia ApabhrajpSa corresponding to ^nirasenl Prakrit, 

^ ^ the ilmL«a Sx«d m I CS, Apabhrmin^ ceukl baxdly liave l^en 

A livja}^ III HemAeundtime, far fiis ^rjimniikr do«A nqtdetkl with one 

ApubtimniiA, hut with seiveral dialect^ which he i£iiicc;B up toother. Hj# verj' 
rulefl Are Ereqiaeutly cauLnidieLed hj his own ^xjunpleo. H« wcnld not huve done 
thia hnd bt hMn deaEiag srit.li a Living lAnguAge known to hSin. In thia 
hi3 gtAbimjir it & ei:iiqpiladoH put tognthor from mAny widEily djfferid^ And 
mutuAlly cQiatradictory ioareo? (Piftehel, Pr Or., f 
* ft. d, BhAndArkRr, FilW £<elarti, 302. 
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a MngaUha Apabtiraiii^a corrcApoudiiig to Mavadhi Prakrit, 
a Maliarasira Apubtimipfa cori'«Apoiidirig to Mrihar^tK Prakrit, 
and^AO on (Pisch^l, Pr. Gr., § 5). To tliese can be referred nearly 
nil the Indo-Aryan Vemaculara To Bnnrus^iia Apabhranira are 
to be referred Hindi, Rajastlmin, and Gujarati, the last-named being 
cloaely connected witli the Iftigara form of ^aurnsOna (see below). 
To ^fagadha Apahliramsa belong Bihari, Bengali, AAsamese, and 
Ori^'a; to ArdEin-JlAgadlia Apabhram^, Eaateni Hindi; and to 
Malinra^tra Apabhrain^, Mar&thL TUcre remain the noriU-tvestem 
group. There does not seem to have been a literary Prakrit for 
this {Mii't of India, hut for Sindhi w'e can fall back on the Wacada 
.‘VpabhraiiiKa of tlie grainmarlane (ACe below). For Ijahnda no 
corrcapoiiding Apahliratii^u ia kiioa'ii and we most assume 
a Kaikey4t{cf.tiie Kekaya Pai^iioiof Markatideya.xix) Apablirainiia, 
which was closely coiingcted with Vracuda. Tlie Indian graui- 
ntanana did not divide the literary {as distinct from the real) , 
Ajiahhranisa in this fashion. They knew of three chief literary 
diulecls, a Xngara, a Vriicaija, and an Upainigara. The firat 
w'as the principal dialect, and seems io have been that spoken 
ill the country now inhabited by tlie Xagara Brahinaijas of 
Gujarat, II trilje long celebrated for its jearniiig and wdiich. 
according to Mngendrajintha Vasu tiuti, § 14. n, 1), gave 

its name to llio Xiigari alphabet. Hetnacandra was also an 
inhabitant of OnjaiiiL, and the Apahhrainsa descrilicd by him 
ebima (iv, 44ti) to be bused on ^^auraseni Prakrit, although, as 
already remarked, much of what lie teaches really belongs to 
other forms of the language. We may therefore assiiuio that 
X&gara Aptibhranisa was either tl>e same as or wa-s closely 
related to r^aununcna Apabhrutu^a. Vmcac.la Apabiiratnsa was the 
form spoken in !<iiidli. Its peculiarities are described in Pisebel, 
pr. Clr., § 28.* It is noteworthy that, as iit the lUodern Pi^ca 
languages, it makes little distinction between cerebrals and dentals. 
Upanagara Apabhraipsu was a mixture of Vracada Apabhraip^ 
and NAgara Apabhram^, and w as therefore probably the language 
of the modern Western Kajpuiaiin and the South Punjab. 

64, Even the ApabhiaipHu of the grammarians shows clearly 
tlie artificial character of Jiterary Prakrit, and how tendencies 
have there been genernliiscd into universal rules. A{>abhiain^ is 

* Cf. aUo Marka^lejs, Preface, 7, and svii, *viii, and GrierMm, “ Vrieodaatid 
Sindhi," ,TKAS., mri, 47. 
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m IV pliasc of development more ad va titled tlinu Umt of the spoken 
Inmgiiag&s correapjriding to literary Prakrit, yet even the 
grammarian:^ allow that it was in a pViase much older than that 
ei^hibited by theoe artidcia! moninnenta of fa life generalissatioih 
For iiist&rrcep He, iv, 366 espresaly stabea that Apabhrami^a doei* 
not ui^iialty elides hut only oof tens, certain surd consonanta, 
although these 7fiu^t be elided by the rules of liLcnvry Prakrit. 
Such ft Apabhrailisft word os mtghi for could not occur in 

literary Prakrit. There the ivord would be Xo ingenuity 

of etymology could make the h of ^ultina develop into the gk of 
(tughi. The latter is the older form^ and Hliowa that (he usual 
pronunciation of the spoken Prakrit on w hich the literary Prakrit 
waa founded niUHt have been something like *sughe^(t, with 
a tendency* at most, for it to l>c pronounced by some la^y 

speakers. The literary A pkibhraiii^a* there foie, though not wholly 
a trustworthy, gives un important infoniiation not only in regal'd to 
spoken Apabhranij^a, but also in regard to tlie spoken Prakrit on 
which litemry Prakrit was founded^ 

C5. The spoken, or real, Apabhrairi^as follow* as has been ^id 
ftbove, the divisioria of the Prakrits. Uiifqitunaioly Hetnaeaudra, 
our chief source of information regarding them, deals professedly 
with but one of them, the l^aurasena (or Xhlgara) Apabliminsa, 
Wc have little (leHnite in formation regarding the others, although 
Markanijeyatells us something; hut for our present purposes it is 
permissibh to assume that each Apabliratpsa. in, say, the period 
iictwreentUc sixth and tenth centuries after Christ, bore, as regards 
stage of development, the Kamc rclfttion to its corresponding 
literary Prakrit that the spoken Apiibhram^ on which 
HCiiiftCJindra baaed his grammar bore to literary ^aums^^ni Prakrit. 
Thus, the Sfcr, , would be stuto in ^uroseiil Prakrit and 9 udu 
in Sauraaeua Apiibhraiuia. In 3Iagadhi Prakrit it would be ^udi, 
and we are justified Jn assuming that the corresponding Magadhi 
Apabhram^ word would be or something of the sort. 

Again, the Sanskrit paftah becomes p&iit} in ^^aiimsi^ni Prakrit and 
paiti in Magftdhi Prakrit (31 k. xii, 7), and w-e may assume that the 
Magadha Apabhrazp^ would be something like That this 

assumption is not irrational is proved by the modem vernaculars. 

^ Tb^b this ti a asiiumpeion iB shown by thB /art tbab 3ililrk4n^yii, 

m. Utfl ^mnvrnrisrt of tbo sev«ntt«nih oQatury, admitii^ the terminslion 1 u well as 
Jflvefi into literary 3i!igfhdhr PriikHb EsUt 36}. 
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Irido-Aryaii Veriiaculnra of the MiaSand have the iionnnativc of 
stroug a-Laacg in v < an. while in the Bengali of the East in oJd 
i>oetry it enda in g < ai. The dental a of tlic Jlidland is written «' in 
Bihari and proiiotiiiced J in Bengali.i I myself have lieard an 
ignorafit Bilmrl viJlager sAy jKtAia instead of tlje Midland 

06. The varioua Apabhraniaa dialecta represent the conelndiug 
phase of the Secondary Prakrits, and from tiieiii are descended 
tlie Indo-Arj’aii Vernaculars, or 'J'ertiary J^rukritB. It is possible 
to f]K the date at whieJi thesw took tJioir present form with some 
approach to accuracy. It is first necessary to trace various 
meanings of the word I,, Panini’a grammar it U'<u. used 

for the ordinary spoken Sanskrit of the time, i.e, for CJassicaJ, as 
distinguished from Vedie, Sajiskrjt. Patafynli extends it to include 
tlie more or less correct Sanskrit used in conversalion concurrently 
the Secondary PrabriU of his day.* As R, G, Bhandarkar 
<287) points out, the root from which the woi-d is derived meana 
“ to speak ", and therefore the original: tueaning of the word as 
a proper noun was ■ the speech " or “ the spoken language". We 
flee this meaning of the word in tl.e il,*ihar^atnfa of Buna {siatJi 
ccutury a.D.), in whicli* in a list of Ikmii's companions, is 
mentioned hia dear friend Jfiaija, a i/ta>xl-A'ai'i,or poet in the t/mafl, 
who is dilferentiated from tayuvikira. a Prakrit ijoet. Here 
evidently iAd^i means the couiiiion spoken language of the sixth 
century, as opposed to the artificial Jiteiury Prakrit. In other 
>vorda JrfSna wrote in Af^ddiraip^a. In this connexion we mav 
^int out that flajssekhara <teiitii century A.tJ.) mentiona 
{BaJnb/mratu, i, II) four literary languages. Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Apabhrairi.ia, and Matnvaenna (i.e, PaiiacI Prakrit), as used in 
his time. Still later (twelfth century a.j>.) KaJjiaJia' descrilea 
Haraadiva of Ka^rnir (eleventJi century) as tiJe^cxdt^nbhd^jiia, or 
master of couiitlcsB forms of local spv-ecJi, and as a good vmet 
i,c. in all languages. Kalliaria's very name is cither 
an A])ahhram*.a or a Tertiary Prakrit for^iiand here ne may 
tofely conclude that by the tf^iaWidsasare meant the local tertian' 
dialects or languages spoken over Northern India, including 

* See f 29, n, ii, irnf#. 

* k, O. HtAtiiUTliar, 27. SSS ; Wk. *iii, 

^ Bomb, wi., p. A7, II, fl, 7 , 

* S’lJatmttMffijti. rii, fiio, 

* Suiin, tr, i, ta, *nd footnctw. 
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Kiisriiifi itflclf.^ Ill a prosody eDtiiled Fiiff/aMi-thiipjyjdfpar 
coizipo^cd iti A.D. ICOlp tlie exauiptes of metre eonsist of versea 
selected from various older works, and fleveral of these are in 
praise of princes who W'ere conteiaporary with the respective 
writers. T}ie dates of these princes are known, and the verses are 
in ^^arioua larig'unges^ Bliandarkar points out that some are in 
Mnhara^tri Prakrit^ wblcJi was evidently at the time tliat they 
were written ns classical as Sanskrit itself. Otliera were written 
in ApabhrarpSa^ and one of theae was in honour of a prince named 
Kavna of Cedb who reigned in the first half of the eleventh centuiy* 
Finally, others are in Tertiary Fraki-it, and are in lionour of 
Katninira, who reified in tlie thirteenth centurj'. The poet Candp 
who is said to be tibe atiilior of the Hindi Prilhimj lUl^Uf died 
at the end of the twelfth century. From these data we j;ather 
that the Indo-Ar 3 'an Vcrnaeulara W'ete employed for literary 
purposes by at least thc.begimnng of the tlilrteentli century a.D., 
and that Apabhrsin:^ was used for similar purposes as late as the 
eleventh. Allowing tlie time iiccessar}' fur any language to gain 
sucli favour ixs to be deemed worthy of being employed for 
JitcraturepW'e may safely consider that the Indo-Aryan Vemacular^i 
Jnid developed from the secondary Piakrits by tlie year A.P. JOOO,* 
the year in wdiicli .^labnmd of Fazni (Ghazni) made the first of 
hi9 tiftecn invasions of India^ 

67* Concurrent with this long development of the Tertiary 
Prakrits, and down to the preaeiit time, there has existed 
doaaicat Sanskrit, with all the prestige that religion and learning 
could give it. It, too, under went changes in the coiiriie of time,* 
but on tlie whole has teznained faithful to the rules laid dowi^ bv 
Faiiini and his successors. It gradually*" changed from being 
a polite language to becoming a school language, occupying much 
the same position as that taken by Latin in the Middle Ages or 
by Hebrew amongst the Jews.* Even in Vedic Sanskrit we 
Hnd examples of vroixis borrowed from tbe spoken Pritimrv 

* K^miri was certainly in cxpotence 111 KaJbaha> titne, ami |jtjaHibly se far 

Laqk Si tbe tenth century: see ir., RT* it, 3^-Sn fl* p, 22S). 

s iJeseriliBU by R, O, Bban^jarkar in Jt^pori «n Me Starch farSaadtrii .VS5, in 
tht Bombay /^jifffpwy/ar !liS7-0l |BDiEi1ia>\ IS^}. 

•* On thia pd^iit cf. K, t*-. Bhandflirkar,. S02 l He |>uts the ceininencemoiit ot 
AEUihhmn^na at tlie siitli or seven th L-entury a. n. 

* Eiew K. Cf. Bliandarkar* 121, for the ehangn tmin tha verliftl to the nomiaal itvle 
oF Santtrit; cf. Wiu!kernii|^h Kliv. For dialectic variattong, ib-t It. 

* liVackertiagel K xliL 
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Prjiknt, ahd so, tn later times, there are riuiiierous iuatances of 
borrowing from the Secondary Prakrits,' On tlie oDier fianct, 
the Secondar}- and Tertiary Prakrits have freely l>orrowt<i wottla 
from Sjinskrit, although the Secondary Prakrit gramrnariaua 
liardly mention the fact* We have, however, the espress 
admission of lif-macaiidra (iv, 448), and avo must also conclude 
from analogy, that, as at the present day, the more highly educated 
Prakrit-speaking fiopulation freely interiaidod their conversation 
Avith Sanskrit Avords, These words, once borroived, suffered a fate 
similar to that of the ancient Priiunr 3 ’ Prakrit AA'orda that came 
doAvn to the Secondary Prakrits by direct descent, TJiey became 
distorted in the mouths of the speak cl's, and finally beeatne IVakrit 
in form, tliougli not by right of origin.* 

68, Such borroAVed Avords ns i-etained their Sanskrit form 
Avere called To/sannt (Ts.).* or "the same as 'tliat* (i.e. 
Sanskrit)', AA-hile the original Prakrit words, Avbich had come 
by direct descent from Primary Prakrit, Avere called Tmlbttata 
( I bh.), or “ having ' that ’ (i.e, Sanskrit, or, more correctly, the 
Primary Prakrit from one of the dialects of AvhieJi Classicat 
Sanskrit was descended) for its origin Under the latter name 
tiic grammaruins also itichided those Tntsanias Avliich bad lieen 
distorted in the mouths of the Praktil-speaking population inlo 
rtp^reiitly Prakrit forma. These I prefer to call Semi-Tutsami 
(s'ia.). ft is evident that, in the course of events, the teudenev 
must have been for all Tatsamaa to become semi-Tatsamas, 
and for tlic latter ultimately to lieooine so degraded as to be 
indistinguishable from Tadbhavofi,* Another class of vocables 
was the so-called (D^,) words of the Indian gram man a,, s. 

It included all Avurds that they were unable to refer to Sanskrit as 


^ 1»j. 

* Soino Inter Prfckrit wriUr*, B,g. borrowe<l Sluuikril worasverA- 

jirteijf; Cl. IimIcV to Kcnovr a cKiitioDi of the A'arpifniJuiiMprj'arlL 

* U m reseen th.t the medern tlisiortion of > aanskrit wonl maj often 

here a rWuUditfewrtt from, ihet of the Rnidnel develof.irtCnt of e IVinuwy JVekrit 
WOt.1, Tl.je w«iunL^ for nM...y of lli« ecrefted irregnler ooted by 

the sremineriene, fo quote en erafflple, He, ii. 104, prw n nun.lier of irregulef 
fomvs .xrMfor M) h,rf (hri). *.>,.1 liWya), n hich «« teelly .lj*tOrted Telniias.., 
net &^ndnry tVahrii. The true eeconduy fonti ol *»>>» »JrWl (HM). So in 

* He^'anlinjf the sobjrat. diBCuraed in this paiBgrapb, tee PiMhel, iv.ffr., s ^ 
For the Ute of T«. .n FmhriU of. R, O. Bhsoderkor. 15. end WookernseeL 

Ir *?**' ’ Sfis. On 69 ho (ttvee aa ttecenwt of 

tho te celled dieltet, which is gernuitia to the preseitt snbjeel. 
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tlie iron gill. Some aiicli word^§ were inrluclod in this group simply 
throttgJi ignorance of tlie writers. W'lio eataiogned tlicni,® and 
modern scholars can refer several of them to Sanskrit like any 
otlier tAdbliava. A few others are words Ixsrrowcd from DruvidJuii 
or Munda languages, but the great iiuijority are words derived 
froBti diaVecta of Primary Prakrit that were not the dialect from 
which Classical Sanskrit was descended. Tbe^' ore iJjUn true 
tadbliavas, although not iti the sense given to that word by 
Indtan grain mar iaris, in vi'hose philosophy the es^istetice of such 
ancient dialects found no jpjare. These Deiya words were local 
dialectic forms, and, aa might e:s:pected, arc found most 
coinmoniy in literary works whose places of origin were in 
countries like Gulaiilt, far away from ike M id I and. the naLiii'sl 
liQiiie of Classical Sanskrit.' For our purposes we may consider 
the 111 a.^ [dentical wdth tadhhavas. 

\Ve liiid an exactly siniilar state of affairs in tlic 
vocabnlarles of the Indo-Aryan Vemacufars.* Oiiiltting foreign 
words, such as those borrow'cd from DravJdiazi or Miinda, from 
Persian, Arabic, or English, their re-speetive vocabularies nmy each 
l>e divided into three elaasest tataama, sciui-tAtsama, and tadblmva. 
The lost class consists of W'ords that the Indo-Aryan Yernaculara 
Isave received from the Secondary Prakrits, whether in those 
Prakrits they were Ladbhavaa descended from the Primary Prakrit, 
or tatMaiiias (irictudiiig semi-tatsainos) borrowed at that from 
Sanskritp From the Jndo-Aryan Veoiaculara point of view^, their 
uUitiiatc origin is immateriah long an they were inherited from 
Secondary Prakrit. The tatsaznas and senit-talsaiiias of the 
present day are Joan-words, boiTOW^ed from Sanskrit in niotJern 
times by the tnodern vernaculars themselves, not by their secondary 
progenitors. To take an example. The Indo-Aryan Vernacular 
a command, ia borrowed direct from Clasi^icul Sanskrit. Ita 
scmi-talsanrn form, which we meet in the same Inilo-Aryan 
Vcvnacularsjs il^i^a.and one of itstadbhava forms is the Hindi an, 
derived from the secondary Prakrit diuL So also, irajd, a king, 
is a UtsaiuA, but Aly or iiuo,a gcntleiiian, is a tadbhava. It is not 
often that sudi complete sets of three or two are in use at the 

1 R, G. Bhmnil^rW, m, l3t 

■ PrmkjHW wbich developed in the Miillend, is iiotuTmlLy Prakrit 

wbieb is freeft from wardi ; t'ischek | ^2. 

’ Fqr Tba. mad wTas. in Indo-ArvAn Verooculars, i« Beame^H Cp. Gr. 11 * 
Hoemle. Gd. Gr., axIVill ; BhmiuiaFlu.rH LSI. 
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same time. Fret|iient]j' only a tatsaiiiA or a tudbliavA occurs bv 
ibaelf.^ Somethiiefl, as in the case of rdja, we find the tatsaiiia 
and the Ludbhara forms of a word both in use, bnt each witJi 
a different meaning. Thus, the Sanakiit Vitmiit hm the two 
nicanings of "family*' and "bamboo*'; aud connected with it we 
imd tlie Hindi serni-Utsaina bdii^, a fainily, and ibe Jlindi tadldiava 
Ms, a bamboo * 

70. It will therefore lie nndcMtood that the Indo-Arvnn 
VeniatularH tataamas are really foreign w'orda, and as little belong 
to the modern languages as do the few' Latin wtirds now' in use 
in French or Italian. They arc merely an adslition to the 
vocabularyT and in no vray alfcet tlie grammatical structures of 
the languages that employ them. They tliuSp like borrowed 
foreign worda in ail languages, rarely change their forms in the 
processes of grainmaticat accidence. For instance, the tadbbava 
Hindi a lion^e, has un oblii|ue case ghtyri^ Ijecanse it ia 

a tadbbava, but rdjd, a king, does not diange in the oblique case, 
because, and only because, it is a tahsaina. Grammaticn] changes 
arc intimately connected with the history of a language, and the 
borrow'ed tatsamas of tiie ludo-Aryan Vernaculars foini no part 
of its history. Now, in all Indo-Aryan V^ernaculsrs,the verb must 


* l^iirsjiry P^krit. word^ wijieb Iiavb san iveii into tlie lodo^ 

Aryaa V^ranculnr,, jiod which urehcnco TIJi., une lidlile to tw eo^riised with Tyr. 
Tfays, inE VrimKv Pmkrft torn - renuii^cd tarn- in the .^^nilary PnlsHt, Htid in 

fitill in Hhifir. An im aI^o a |iure Sanskrit wonlji is geiiemUy locked 

apon MU a Tn. in HindL bttt it can cquAUy correclty lie lo^^kwl u|xin 44 a Tbh. 
In A book caU«! Th4fA Ilijidi kd hy AyOcI^,^ Singh D|»dhy£> , frntn which 

the desigiificlLy ezcMes All Tk. wonJa. mnn^ W-Mrt Thb. word p ha ve 

^iWri exdiKlocI owing lo tlii^ mijMpprchcnfljcn. it, Atid anoLher work 

by Author, AdAkktYi am invAlnahlE TAdhhAVA Hinifl. 

* For thoMs RiHctAliKAliona b4c H, U. BluifHlttrkflr, 13, Ho i|uca«. 


Tat^aha 
rA/oad, any pAin. 

a femoJo. 


idpn-f hoat. 


fts-fJngfri:-, heart, 
ptHfin-^ a biL]L 

Au AltonJanb 
oearoh. 

fdpl, A king. 

jtjnnn-j n tnORieat, 
tntjrt , A hunohiaclck. 
And Beveftd othorH, 


TAOhJlAVA 

^r. ofn, the pairiH df ohihjbirth. 

M. only iisctl wilii re^^icct td 

thd lower animAlo^ 

M.G. eeiHoiAUy Om lidAt of fevof; 

K 4 , c^hnuotioin 
M. cnuraifo. 

P.XS. the body, 

Fi, a disciple i a iwy, 

\ KniF. 

iA V+ rdj or rdv. Any rM|«scLAb 1 n 

^iitlcman. 

(IVAkrit rAiifftu) ; M., a fcHivAL 
M. a dwttff; Fiuiicki- 

baeketL 
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elmn^e its form in the proc^B^^es of conjugation p while the noun 
IS not neccasarily changed in tim processes of declension. Hence« 
nearly all tataainas arc nouns, and hardly any, except in manifest 
instances of false analogy, are treated as vetlis. If it is necessary 
to use a tatsaina to express a vei !>a1 idea, it must l>e done with the 
help of another tadbhava verb. For instance, the woni d(irSa7i, 
seeing, is a tatsatna, and if we wish to use it in the phrase '"he 
sees", we cannot say dar^tmi^ hut nnist employ the periplirasis 
rfarifa.a kare, he doe-H seeing^ On the other hand, in all the 
modern vernaculars, nouns need not necessarily be declined 
synthetically. They can all be also declined analytically.^ 
Hence tatsiiiim nouns, necessarily declined analytically, are 
common, and in the high literary styles of most of the Indo- 
Aryan Vernaculars very common I *ud, alt ho ugh there are 
sporadic exceptions to the broad rule, it may be laid down as 
a general law that Iiido-Ar 3 "aii Vemacnlar iicuiis may^ be either 
tata&iiia (including seiiii-tatsama) or tadbbaraj but that Indo- 
Aryan Vernacular verbs must be tadbhava. 

TL The extent to which tatsamaa are used in tbe Indo-Ary^aii 
Vernaculars dilTcrs for each. Every wlicre in the common speecli 
even of educated [>cop]e they arc few in number, but in some 
lauguages, such as Bcngaii, they Hood tlic literary language to 
such an extent that it is unintelligible to anyone wlio has not 
been specially taught to understand it. In the literary Bengali 
of the commencement of the nineteenth century, when, under 
English auspiceSj there was a general revival of learning, actual 
counting shows that 88 per cent of the vocabulary' of a book called 
the Pnnu^-imrlk^i was composed of talsamas. Of late years 
an improved Jiterary^ taste lias tended to reduce the proportion in 
this language, but literary Bengali is still so overloaded with 
Sanskrit words ihai it is not understood by the common people. 
In Hindi the High Hindi of Benares haa been show'ing sighs of 
succtiinhiiig to tiie same fate, but a body of enlightened writers 
i.s doing iLs best to stem tliis Hood of Ixirrowcd terms.* 

^ There are a fow aKcaptlcrnB to tluM. In Kfi. nniE iar under the 

l>arrnw«d nouns can bn syiahelicaUy, but the alK>i« 

IkoUU true as a general rule. 

* Tho Iftte SniilKikAra p, j} giiee ftn U}uU$iing fiiHtanoe of 

Ihe ihfTerenoe l>otw(?en ami eoUcquml HtndL A friend wrote to Iieiti 

a letter as fuliows ; — MwrnH/CTMjrfj-ffta tu/if i/n/a-^j4-a#a 

Ofha-kfi i’o/jdfia laifJrifa lAd. n<t AhF. hO karpnrrtrmriidft Aw<J, 
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T2, Sangkrih other Indian lan^ages have e^terciaed 

influence on the Indo-Ary^kii Yernaculara. The Dravidhm and 
3lur^cj[a languages have \md moat influence in the Ganges Valkj" 
and on Marathi The cowtribntiona from Dravidiaii languages 
have not l^een unimportaut from the earliest In the 

Tertiary Prakrits such borro\%'ed words are often given a 
cotiteinptuoua tneaidtig, e,g. the Urav idian a son, Ijceomea 

the Indo-Aryoii Vernacular jJiHdp a cub. In plionologj, if the 
cerebral letters were not directly lx>rrowed from Dravidiaiip their 
development was at least encouraged by Dravidian example. 

These letters are an essential feature of Dravidian languageHi 
Tlie peculiar development of the letter I in Indo-Aryan languages 
has also probably been due to Dravidian influence. We nmy 
also note the softening of the Indo-Aryan medial surd 
consonants.' This would have occurred in the course of natural 
development^ but it is also permissible to look upon it as 
encouraged by Dravidiaiip in which it is a very prominent 

feature. Again, we may also mention as probably due to 

Dravidinn influence the double proimiiciation of I he palatals in 
Marathi and in the languagea of the north-west,^ such as 
and XaHiiiirb the frequent change of c and to s, and the 

eastern change of s to In certain languages of the Outer 
circle, viz. Siudhi and Bengal^ and also in Kazmin, in semi- 
tatsamaa a Bnafidiort i or u m not dropped as in the Midland, but 

^“YesterdaV 1 w^nt your Jioiif44a to mm you. Tlio dcwr of the hon&e wcw 
fthut, tktiii I did nut yuu. I rtlurtted liPlfli? di!««p|>oiftlec| Shortly after¬ 

wards SudbalkBta met tlie writer of tliih lottcrp whOp not kn0^ro|^ that it litid l;ieen 
rec«Lv«d, fiaid ; ktif raoV ^hur-jj^r 

ftupiif ^Ad, itp-§i hhri n^iAf Anil. ^-Anr faaf dy<r Tliis, in converm- 

tional Htiidl^ has exactly tJie ume miran^ilg aiH ihe lelt«r in Snnskritired literary 
i^tylep yot bcUi caine from the saino mno. At SudtiAJtara ohj^ervefl, the feeling of 
a pGu in the baEh:l of such a |Msr»n rnnkas him ^tiftktit-drtthk,. and pruveota him 
from naing his ovra mother longue. 

< Cf. tlie hsl of Druvillian words mk\ to l)e IxirTOwed by SauakritOn pp. xiv iT. 
of Rittera Aannw/a-A'in^iiA l>iViioanF^. See alao 
ivp-JTM. 

■ Meat common ond longSAt preserved in the folk-BiicCChp i.e, 

^ Sm Koiiow in LimjHutK o/ \t, ^*79 ff-T fov details. R. I*, 

Blimuilarkar (Si) Attrihilte^ the devolopmeot of Rail mid Prakrit to the mis- 
prooundaticn of Sanskrit woni* by alien (i.o. liravidianl TOM*. I am unable to 
agree to this. Tite development, ba a whole, exactly followed the samecolinw na 
Ehat of the Kolunuce lauguagt^ from tho Latin dialecLa. Kee RranELreth^ "The 
llourian compared w ith the Komanco Laaguage4,"" 1^79^ "^7, and 1SS0, 

3So. At tile ^me bme 1 readily admit that Dravtchati hml aomc inlluoiiceon their 
devefopmetit. 
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ia only tiaU pronounced—the were eolour, so to speak, of the vowel 
being given to the lost consonani. Thus, the nifirti, aii 

Image, becomes the scmi-taUsarna 7nilrfif id the wildland Hindis 
but is pronounced miirat^ in the Outer BiharL This is also 
ft peouliftTity of Dravidiaii. 

73. Ill iuflexionp the Dravidian inlluence is still more 
apparent. Iiillexions have not been borroTiveci, but those syfitenis 
of Aryan iiifiexioti which were most consonnnt with Dravidiati 
practice are the ones that liave survived in the struggle for 
existence. Such arc the formation of eaaes by the use of post¬ 
positions added to an oblique form of the noun ; tlie selection of 
particular Arj^an words as postpositions^; the adjectival treahneiit 
of certain cases, such as tlie genitive, the ablative,* and the 
dative^; the use of tw'o distinct forriia for the accnt^ativo case* 
one of which is always employed when the iionn is .a rational 
being; the paucity of forms of the finite verb, and the extension 
of the use of participles to form tenses ; the steady increase in 
the use of the absolutlve^i.e, the conjunctive participle of tlie 
Iiido-Aryan Vernaeutars—whicli is freely employed in setundary 
aeiiteuceH; the increased employ me lit of the periphraatie fniiire in 
later Sau^krit, which is exactly paralleled by Dravidian use^; tlie 
empbyuient of such forms as the Sanskrit krtax-an {purely 
Aryan) to forin a past tense, which is exactly parallel to the 
purely Dravidian The order of words in the Indo- 

Aryan Vernacular* in which the governed word precedes the 
governing aud tlie verb is placed at the end of the sentenee* is 
also in agreement witli Dravidian principlee.^ 

74. The influence of ^[unda languages on the Indo-Aryaii 
Vernacabra is not so evideiiL These languages appear to have 
l>eeu Huperaeded on the Gangetio plain of India by Dravidian 
before the Aryans had occupied, that tract. At present they are 

^ e.gr krfi > > 1:^ for aocnwit Li'e -na qoni|.iared th^ 

fjFTividillkl krt^ 

“ Iei Old Oniitrfttn 

^ Ilk KaAmirl. 

* So emet \» tlie [larmlltfl iSiat ImuIi In Sailiikrit nikd Dnivkluin tho verb 
■urMtKntii'e is not lekted lq tlie tliird [lerviHi, D-Uhoujih it i>i uldcd to the othtr 

itt-a [herfwn:^r 

* tt if toljc laotcil tliAt the Modem PiiincA Ihd^ua^. which Ap[:4ren tly did not 

fall to the winio OKteot andcr Dnvjdmii Influenoo. sliffct Altoj^Sther from ibo Indo- 
Ary&n vonii^tLlarfl in thia r«ipccL. |ii them ihe Order of words ih neorlvthe &fUoe 
«ji m Kn^hnh or ob in Modei'ik I'erFiiATi. For the whule of thli ue 

o/'/wdici, fi2, onll Konow in Linuui^k /iwfia, iv, "^0 W. 
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confined to the forest country of Ceiitrnl Iiidm, altlion^h traces of 
them can be recoj^niaed aa surviving below the Tibeto-Burmaii 
languages of the Central Hiiiidlaya as far west aa Kanawar in the 
Panjnb,^ As ^[nnilil survi%als in the Indo-Arysu Vernaeulei's 
we may jierhaps note the occasional coiiiiimg by scores. While 
tlie Indo-Aryan A'emacular imineTal system is essculialty 
decimal, the word iofr perhaps itself a ^[unda word, is conuiionly 
used for "score", and the uneducated people of the Oangea 
valley use this in the formation of the higher minieTalH. Thus 
" fifty-two" would be expressed as ** two-score twelve 
}}drah. This conn ting by twenties is a Mupdii peculiarity. The 
MiiiidOa were strongest in the eastern GangetJC plain, and 
apparently exerciised another kind of inflneiicc on the eastern 
dialects of Biliari (Maithili and Magalu). In these dialects the 
conjugation of the verb is iiiuch complicated by changes depending 
on the iiuiiibcr and person of tlie objects TJiese clmngcs are 
Aryan in their origin, and have parallels in the north-we^ftern 
Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, but tlic systeiii is tbnt of the Muntja 
verb. * 

75. Indo-Chinese languages come into contact with the Indo- 
Aryan Vernaculars in Assam k in Eastern Bengal, and in the 
Hinsnbya. In the first two a fe^v Tibeto-Burmaii and Ahoni 
words have been borrowefl. In ABoaiii, Tibcto-Bnrman influence 
has also l)een at work in obscuring the distinction between 
cerebral and dental letters, and in encouraging the retention of 
proiiotiiiiial suffixes added to nouns, which has fallen into disuse 
in other Indo-Arj^an Vernaculars except in the north-west. 
Til>eto-BurmaTi languages employ pronominal vPry freely. 

In the Eastern Pahftri of Nepal, Tibcto-Bnrmaii languages have 
affected the gram mar more tlmn the vocabulary, and the whole 
conjugation of the verb bears man}" traces of their influence.^ 
Another more general fact may possibly be due to Tibeto-Bunuan 
example. Tlds Is tbs so calted bh^vi praydf^a of Indo-Aryaii 
Vernacular transitive verbs. In Classical Sanskrit the past 
participle of an intransitive verb may be used iinpersonally, aa 
in ymiya jfuftim, it was gone by me, i.e. 1 went. But this idiom 

i LSI, 

* Cf- K^>fiow, LSL jv, a. 

^ e,g. tho «»e of ihm ftgCHt CUSC fur the subject of nil tonsn of tlbC tTAn^Uive 
Verb Kiift tlie cresttoo of m neV impKTSonBl horiDrifK oonjugmtkon. 
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iucorftct with transitive verbs^ AVc cannot say fl^aya 
vidritam for struck ”. But this very idiom, with trausitive 
VC tbs j, is the rule in Tibeto-Biimian languages, and is couiuiou hi 
all Itido-Aryan Veruaciilars except tliose of the Eastern Groupr 
If this extension, or, po-saibiy^ survival of the in popular 

speech^ altbougb excluded from Classics] Sanskrit, is due to 
Tibeto-Biirman iikHuencCj it must come from very early tituea, 
when the Aryans rnet^ if they ever did meet^ Tibeto-Buruians ou 
their way into India. 

TO. Far more imjmrtant than the Bravidiap, or Itido- 

Chinese additions to the vocabulary are thcpse which are due to 
Persian iiiHiienee. The Peraian is not the Erauian language of 
pre-^lusaliiiiin tiuies^ althougli that also has furnished a Htimll 
quota,^ but tlie Arabic!zed Persian of the 3fu7ui conquerors of 
Iikdia. Through tliia PersiaUr Indo-Aryan Vemaculars have also 
received an important coiitrihiition of Arabic and some few Turk! 
words, TJje influence of the religion of Islam lias opened 
another door for the entry of Arabic, and a few words have been 
imported on the w'est coast from Arab traders ; but in the mahi 
tlie Arabic element in all the Indo-Aryan Vemaculara came in 
with Persian, and os a part of tliat language. The pronunciation 
of the Persian and Arabic words so imported is still that of ^lu^ul 
times, and not that cointiion in Persia at the present day. Thus 
in India people say not sir, for " tigerand not yMf, 
for llesh * The extent to which Persian has been assinidated 
varies much according to locality and to the religion of the 
speakers. Everywhere there are some few' Pei^kn word.% wduch 
liave achieved full citizenship ond are used by the moat ignorant 
lustiCj and we End every variation between this and the Uidh of 
a highly educated 31iisa|mazi writer of Lakhnaii (Lucknow), who 
uses scarcely a aiuglo Indo-Arj'aii word except the verb at the 
end of the seutencc. Under all circniiistances it is the vocabulary, 
and but rarely the syntax, wliicb is affected- Tlie additions to 
the vocabulary are, as in tlie case of tatsainag, nearly confined to 
nouns suljstantive (sec g 70). Only in the UidE of Jlusalmana 
do we find the Peniian order of words in a sentence, aiid tlicro 

s e.g, the San.Hkrit and I^aktit a kinj*, not derivml from ih# :i[aaii[m4n 
Fcrskii Aii, but preserving Ihn i of the Old pArKian I see Stein, 

on IndcHSeytliimn Corns," OrUmai nnd BnbiffoNiaH 

Augu.->iL4 18S7. 

* Irene* the spelling "Hindfelan", UOL " UmdOatan'V ia eorrecl in Intlia. 
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liiutbeen no othci-i[itroducti,on at Peraian construction, except that 
i.vhich is actualiy borrowed aa a construction with Persian words. 
Nor arc Arabic words iiillectcd except hy purists, hut Hiey have 
to conform to the graiuuiatical system of their host« So strong 
is the native instinct ugninat the use of foreign constructions, 
that Hindu writers class a dialect as Urdu, not on the basis of its 
vocabulary, but on that of the order of words employed.* 

•jj Otlicr languages Iiave also contributed to the Indo-Aryaii 
Vernaculars vocabularies. Tlic principal of these are Portuguese 
and English. As examples of Portugtieae we may <|uote 
(camera), a i-oomi inar<5i (uiartello). a hammer; and 
(leilao), an auction. English words arc very numerous. Such 
nrC-juj, a judge; laAuii, an assistant; a decree, inc, an 

inch ; and so on. II any words when borrowed ate distorted into 
some Indian word of somewhat similar sound, and with more or 
less allied nieauing. "fliua a railway “trolley " becomes ^‘theV-gdri, 
or" puab "nsart. a " signal" becomes "sikaudar", and "signalman 
“silrtutAti-inan", or "the pride of Alexander". Tlie free use of 
English words has greatly increased of late years among the 
educated. 1 have heard an Iiuliaii veterinary surgeon say “ 
kd miiva Mm! aii!iV«pfie ftai ”, i.e. “a dog's saliva Is very 
antiseptic”, and tlie I Dll Census Report for the United Provinces 
(p. 2S4) quotes IS po?iiiou-il'd i7vc(>‘>it7wertU>le proof d4 snAfa AA, 
aur inird opinion tjeh hai ki df/enceAd aryument u'atey-hatd 
nuld kar mktd.hai, "I can give incontrovertible piwf of this 
position, and it is my opinion that the argument of the defence 
cannot hold water.” It will be olwerved that not only all the 
verbs hut also the graminar anti word-order of this ore purely 
Indian. Only the nouns are borrowed. The expression “to 
hold W'ater'* lias become "to do water-hold", and includes an 
Indian Tatpuru?a coinpound not in the original. This kind of 
"pidgin” language is used not only to English men, but also by 
educated natU'OS when talking amongst them selves. 

78, 'Phe two main additions to liido-Aryan Veniaculare 
vocabulary are, however, tatsamas and Persian (including Arabic) 
W'ords. The tatsamos owe their origin to educated Hindiis. and 
the Persian words to educated .Mnsalmnns and to Hindus educated 

1 fl.g. a well-known Ilinrll work, written in tka leal Ver>(nty, was ColltHl 
AToAfiNl TfcffA tlindJ-mh or “Tilea in I'nre Hindi’', Tliia does not contain a 
einglu I'ofsioii word, nnd yet HindA writers class it ns frdfl On aecount of the 
ertlor of the wotdH. The atUlior woa a Musalnmi». 
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on Musahimu Hues iiri^e, |§ 6, 7). llieir use. ^1 wrofore, follows 
religion rather than ianguft^^e. We may, however, fltato that^ so 
far aa tlic literary forms of speech gOp those of the eAst and south 
geticrahy prefer tataanfim, while thc??te of the West Midland and 
of the noith-wefit prefer Persian (including Arabic). This ih 
well shown by the following tables which is l;Kftficd on 
Bcamca, Cp, Gr.,i, 40 :— 

pjLii|4br Kiedt Ivwterrt HiiiitL Hijjjh HiinlL Bibirlp fteNgsli. 
^^iiidhl, llujultl. MjiTiihi. Orij^ 

Here the ifcorth-wcfltcrii Indo-Aryan Veinaenlars, Ijihncla anti 
Sindhi, sp4>ken mainly by MusalmanSp are strongly infected hy 
Persian and Arabic^ In tbe extreme east, where the literary 
classes are mainly Hindu, tataamas largely predominate in Bengali 
and Oriy^ Tlie other languages occiip}'' intermediate positions : 
as shown, Hindi has to occupy two places ; for the literarj^ Hindi 
of Agra, in the w^est, has much fewer tatsamas, and uses Persian 
woLija more freely than the High Hindi of Benares in the east. 
Urdh, Avhich is extremely Persian]zed^ has to be left ont of 
coiisideratioii, as it is the literary finjim fm7ica of tlie whole of 
Northern India. Assaniese^ owing to its iwhited position, has 
fewer tatsamas^ tlian Bengali, and occupies in this respect a ipiite 
independent ptisition. It la therefore omitted ftoin the table. 

79. Til ere remains the bistory of the Modem Pi^ica languages, 
RegatiBng these nothing certainly historical can be cstablisbcd, 
except that in the time of AsOka, a language possessing ]>honet]C 
characteristics si in liar to those of ^lodem Pi^ea was spoken in 
the same locality.^ The Slialibazgarld and Mansehm mscriptioiis 
arc decisive on this point- We have no certain data as to wdieie 
the Pai^ci Prakrit in the form desenbed by Heinaeandra was 
spoken, but ifn aa is possible, it w'ss tlie language of the PiMcaa 
of Central India (vtde § 35)* it cannot be expected to throw^ 
mucli direct light on the FaiMci Prakrit of the north-west^ 
although it thmws much more than is admitted by some 
scholars ‘ In some respects Modem Pii^ca agrees with the 

* lirieiKiiU *■ Lingwisiliv KelHlimiELhp nf Uib ^l)dlj.bug;ixhl lufieript^on *''' : 

IIXH, 71211- 

1 Xlie paiHini Pri-kril of Tariiru^^i fricrm lletoiM'Aiirli-n^E Staniilnol Pjn'4&'Ci 

Frmkrit lit im |jort*ii!r pftirlJCuliirfl, Ahil Jitup,. like H>^lnRC!iiin.cl rm'e Calikipaa^cikriH 
a clo!jer relmliwnfcihip with the iiOrlh-wrbt; cl. ISn'enwia, Tht }*iidca- ^ 

Indian li. 
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Ei-ani^ii rulcali knguaf^ea of tlie Fiiinirs.* and gCTieral 

Eranian peculiaiitira have been pointed out in % Again 

we see point-i of agieenieiit wilh tJjc S 0 'Ca!led Tnxailr one of 
the newly discovered Central Aamri Jangtiagea, and *h Bioeb^ 
has traced points of piionetic connexion between them nnd lite 
dialect of like Dutrenil de Ithina fragments. AH indteatiotm, 
therefore, point to n lelationflhip with the Aryan languages 
spoken beyond the Hinduhnsh—Etanian or Seiin-Eraiiian—or 
jKfBsibly even with the “North Aryan" language of Fi-ofessor 
LeumaniK One import ant point of agreement with the 
ShillibaKgarhL dialect is the fact that consonants wldch in Prakrit 
are doubled, are not doubled in Modern Pi^ca. Thns^ the 
representative of the Sanskrit iwMtt- is Kasmirl mda-, not midih-, 
a.s it wontd he in the Prakrits of India proper. It is well known 
tliat the fMMWO is the ease in ShaluljAzgarlil and Maiisehra allhough 
every scholar that has hitherto written i^egarding these inscriptions 
has assumed that the iion-donbling is due to a supposed imper¬ 
fection of the KharoslhE alphaiwt,* and has taken npon liimRelf to 
supply the doubled consonants on the analogy of the Prakritsi just 
mentioned. I venture to consider this to be a mistake- The 
character could have rcprcacnled do\ib1c consonants, bad the 
writer desired h, just as it successfullj represented otlier 
consonantal eonibiimtions, and it is a dangerous act to asbiime 
their existence when the modern laiigunges of the Krtmc tract do 
not know thenn'^ Keference has already been made to the 
possibility that Magadlii Prakrit had a conitrion origiiip not only 
with the sticcstor of North-AVesterii Indo-Aryaji Vernaculars but 
also wdlh the ancestor of Modern PisAca §§ .'50, 51 hand 1 

do not refer to the subject agaim 

80. lu dealing witli the Tudo-Aryan Vernaculars we shall 
naturally compare them in the fol lowing pages with the Secondary 
PrakritJi from whicli they are derived, and not directly with 
Sanskrit. The relationship Isetween Siiiiskrit and Frakiit will 
nowhere i mined lately conceoi na. TTiat lias been completely 

* KM wAr t^pa, W'jixf Our. 

^ <»rieEvOn, Totlimri«naH " ; Jauntai n^]l2. 33SI. 

^ M Uca nutrtllil dfl Khint^": 

* It ih of eeurse W«ll kno^-ii thal other qainjioLiud cons^^nint^ cKour in 

* Cf. (jriorfOtiT J K AS. 1 £>] a, 141 IT. ^ for m^n r oLhor 0£ikJniil«V. 
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diMCUSsei] in PiBchcl’fli Prakrit Grauitnar, a work witli whtth tUc 
reader will througliout be fl-ssiimcd to be familiar. But in regard 
to tlie 3Iodern Piiata languages, we have no Prakrit to wliicli we 
ean inunediately refer thorn, or, at Icaat, the ruateriala available 
from tlie Pai^Be^ Prakrit are too scanty to do more than to aiiggeal 
tinea of inquiry, iiistcnd of giving certain proof. We shall, 
tliei-efore, aa a rule be compelled to compare Modern Piiiiica directl 3 ' 
'ivith the Priiiinry Prakrit, of which Sanskrit is the only literaly 
form that we possess, or w ith the language of the A vesta in regard 
to |)ointa of contact with Kianian. 

APPES'OIX TO CHAl^ER II 

Couticjrio?* fjctween North-Western Indo-Aryaii Vemaadar and 
Eastern Indo-Ari/nn Vemaoniar, See | 63, n. /. 

81. As Hoenile has already shown the cIocbc connexion 
between Maraihi arid Kast Indo-Aryan Yernaculars, and the 
point rcqiiirea no proof, 1 do not refer to it litre, and shall as 
a rule confine myself to North-Westeni and Eastern Iiido-Aryan 
Vcmaciilaia, only citing Marathi and the fiiterinediate Vernacular 
when necessary for illustration. As Kaimiri, although a Modem 
Fi£Aca language, often sliows clear reiationsliip to the North* 
Western Indo - Aryan Vernaculars, I shall also occasionally 
quote Lt, 

82. Fhonetka.^hi Kaaniiri and Smdiupa final short i qt e aie 
very alightly pronounced, so ns to be hardly audible.^ The same is 
the case in Bihftri. Thus Ki, yefc*. S. aM^ att eye ‘ S. nridr'*, 
charcxial; Biharl an eye; onjySr(foranjjtiifch epeiitheais), 
charcoal; dikhnth^, let him see. 

83. As in Bihnri tiiig&r above, this very short final vowel is 
often elided, hut efienthetically affecLs preceding vowels, especially 
in LahndA Thus, Lnhnda idfrir, a heifer, for •ftiftar*; t-aAur, 
a bull-calf, for *twAar“, and many others.* So in Bengali and 
OriyA. ther^ aro words Uke hitffun, the egg-plniit, for 

agtlTh, fire, for 

84. All over tlie norih-we&t, it is well known timt t is 

frequently confounded with i, and o with it. Thus Sind 111 ib<iTD, 
pronounced ehiro, hucIi ; 7nihii\ pronounced a mosque^ 

pronounced a word; ukkm, a mortar, but Prakrit 

' So ojfro in taTi|piiigfifl. 

* Hiti is fclfio common in KilmUt, hut the final *hort vowel i* also [Mrewived. 
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*okkJailid. Sop lu BiliArl Ave liiiv* both ulc^rd and him, 

and many aiiiiilar foriiiB. In Assamese 0 la always prononiicticl u; 
thiifl lip, pronounced ilfA. Even an original u is Avritten 6,ss 
in OjHtjd, begotten, pronounced 

85. 'J'he change of u to i is common In Sin din and the lassie ni 
Indo - Aryan Vernaculars, but rare in tlie 3Iid3and+ Thus, 
S. muHp n ctoAVii i (AnfumfeiA), a family; 

Siudhi Bengalip Orija, Assamese^ fctiiTj sand (Prakrit ); 

Bengali tiinik, ti little for Apablironi^ Xfagadlu Prakrit : 

Apabhraipi^a or unduru, Eastern Indo-Aryan Vernacular 

Marathi unc^ir, but Rujasthuua a rat. 

8G.‘All over the iiorth-Avest aud also in Gujarati and 
Rajostlianb the diphthong ftf (derived from ai'p not the Sanskrit ru) 
shows a teudciiey to became d, or even like the <7 in tlic 
fSerinan '' This also occurs in special eases in Hindh but 

in the aboA^e loealitica it is uni versa]. Thus the Hindi mub I, is 
represented by I^linda mdl Hindi htnikd, seated, bnl Gujarati, 
ItnjasthaiiL bithd ; VV, Rajasthani md, written ?nciip in ; Siudhi ber^, 
the jujube, Prakrit vaird. A aimikr changCp but rarerp occurs in 
Eastern Indo-Aryan Vernacnlara, as in Bihari mep I; her, a Jujube. 

Again a (for «il) in tlse same tracts becomes d or Thus 
Hindi kaun, Gujaratf tan (LSIp IXJi,??4-5p and R G. Bhandarkarp 
292), who ?: Hindi kauris Gujarati kidi^ Sindhi kdrl^ a shelb 
Lahuda kdrl, a kind of wart^ Ch the Bengali termination a, Avritten 
a, ofl in bMla (pronounced good. In Assamese every au or 

rEu pronounced Thus iiiedicine, ia pronounced 0^/A. 

87. Although neither Jjalinda nor Sind hi have the Sounds, the 
neighbouring languages of the north -Avest, especially the Eranian 
P*st6p and tho ^lodcrn Fi^ca KfLimiri frequently change c to b, 
and j' to c or cfe. Thus P*sto fsdri, Siudhi caH, a spy ; P*§tO 
Sindlii jAiSAf, a wallet; Kaamiri to fleCp Sindhi to 

depart; Ks. suiiun, S. Jaijan“, to know', A similar change occurs 
as is well know'll in ^lara^iL In Assamese c, and in Bengali cti 
(so also dialectic Marathi) are pronounced s. and lU vulgar Bilmri 
and Bengali j is regularly pronounced 5* and in Assamese os 
s (= zh). 

8S. Lalmdn and Sindlii (lika Koimir]) ha%'e the palatal ?1. 
It also reappears in EASterii Indo-Aryan Vemoctilara. Thus 
AasamCi^e a religious teacher; Bihari /AdAi or 

thaiii, but Hindi fAdiv, a place. 
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89. Sindlil prefers the denUl r to the cerehml 2 \ and 

frequently derives it fiuiii I (Trumpp, Or. xxix ; Hoernle, Gd’Or.ir 
I Id). So also the Ea^stern Indo-Aryan Vernaeulnrs. Thua 
Hindi sidl, Sindiu Bilmri a jaekah In Bilmrl rustles 

are almost unable to distin^ish betweeii r and I, aikd in Bcni^alj 
the eliAnge Is very couiinoii. 

90. It 13 well known that in North^Wetsbeiii Tzido^Aryan 

Vernaculars and in Modern Piiaea lan^ua^es^ the cercliral and 
dental letters are fi^quently caurounded^ It was the same In 
Vrlvcadc^ (Pisehelp Pr. Gr., | 28). In the Tha]1 dialeot of T^hndi, 
d regulftrJ 3 '' becomes d. This also is the case in the East* Thus 
{dak^iMaf^^) Lalinda daktha^t or Sind hi dak hind ^ south ; 

Bengali, Assamese OriyA ddiidttt right. In AsHainese 

cerchrab and dentals are often confounded in proniinclaiioii 
(Brown, A. Or., 9). 

9L Kastiiirl, under the influence of a iieighlx^iiring palatal 
sound, frequeuth^ changes fi to y, and d to 2 p With this cf, 
.Manltht ^y<ntdrdt sleep; Sindhi ^jh** (grdh’i^h), a vulture; 
Prakrit dhidt Bengali jAi, Ofiyhjhid^ AssarncHc a daughter. 

92. In North-Western and Eastern Indo-Aryati Vernaculars 
mh becomes m or mvi, while in Hindi it becomes ’A. Thus 
( jttniJ^nA-aA) Lalindil jam^ or Sindbf jam Ap Bengalip Orlyii 

jdmp but Hindi jdfcit; (nimAoA) Tjihiida Sindhi ■niui", Ijihari, 
Bengali, OHya Tiiiiip Asaainesc nim, but Hindi 7ili*; iluinhak) 
Lai in da lunimd, Blhati Bengali Idm, but Hindi tambd, 

long, and many others. CL Hoemle, Cd- Gr., 20. In the same 
section Hoemlc points out that the development pf ^ in the 
north-west is the same os in Ebatcru Indo-Ary-aii Vernaculars* 

98. In K^iuiri and nil the ^lodern Pii^cii languages a medial 
r is v^-ry frequently elided (Griersonp FiM€a J22)* 

This has not been specially noted In the North-West, but is 
very common in eollcH|Utal EsHtern Indo~Aryan Vernaculars* 
e,g. BlhAri for Aur'p having done; Coll. Bengali matAdm for 
imtWIdwip I died^ 

94. The change of ^ or e to A m one of the typical peculiarities 
of the North-West. Esampks are (Auaam) Sindhi Wi» ebafl"; 

ueaimi) Sindhi Mhe, he sits. The same eliiinge is 
common not only in Modern Pi4aca languages* but also in vulgar 
Gujaratip os in ha7}Uij^va for to uiiderstand, etc. 

Except in sporadic instances* we do not meet this again till we 
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i-BHCh Kastei'ii Iiido-Aryuu \‘ei-iiiicali»t!iw Tliua. Biliiri 

/Wu. cdUl«: ) liiliiVrr joh^if, u cowhousMS- In AstWime-m 

n {:ijm[>ount)eil ^ and ahvaj's twcome a voicelcsj* giUtnral spirant, 
traiialiieratAMl \>y X’ scripture; x" •‘t’*' 

ji hundred: x^itutrani for jwtnf/i'uin, a figld- 

JI5. While Hindi haK only a dental 9, tUoiie Outer Iiido-Aryan 
VenmtiiWii that do noi clmngo « to A often cliatige an original 
It 10 jf. [ii Maitilhi a in used before iMilato! vowels and a Itefore 
noij'jwlataiis. irrespective of derivation* In Bihari i is always 
written, and « is always pruiioiiticed. In Bengali and OriyaCA'ery 
sibilant Iwcoiiics it in pronunciation. Witli this may be comparetl 
the ehanges tlita sibilants (couipoimded ainl imcoiniioiinded) 

.. hi Magadhi IVakrit. We thus see that while Hindi 

prefers a dental all Ontei liido-Aryati Venmculars treataibilanta 
with great frcedoin. 

iW. hi all Outer liido-Aryan Vernacuiai^ there is a strong 
lendciicy to oinit aspiration, hi .Modern Pisiica langnages nil 
sonant aspirates are disaspirated tef. ^ 352j. So perawal Lahnda 
ifiV/dri for tjhlfldti, taken as if fioni In the sense of 

tft’tiThif){v}fii{ft*tv}i\ .Sindhl or (stj/*. a tiger. 1 his change 

occursspoiwlicaliy in all hidcKAryaii languages. Jft becomes; or 5 
in Assamese, as in Bengali jh*. Asennicae jl (si^. a daughter. So 
Hindi jitt'tL pungency, but Assaniesu jdf (8df>; Hindi ttu)h; 
oxlingiiii^i, hut Bengali, Marathi. Gujarati, Rajasthani imj*; 
Bengali, Mamfhi, Gujareti sdjA oi ndj. evening. \\*e thus sec 
1 hat the diaaspiration of this sonant occurs only in t>uter and 
Jntevnietiiate Indn-Aryan Veriiactilars. 

Similarly for dh, Hindi ptirh-, Bengali /xty-, read ; Hindi 
rtfWc. Bengali, Rojaslhiitii (wr-, mount; Hindi Hrh, leptoay, 
Betigaii A ny, .Marathi, Gujarati AvV. lepi wy ; Hindi </arAf. Oriya 
iitidi. Bengali dtiri, a beartl, 

l)h. is often disaspirated in Bajaslhani.as Md-,bLnd: aiAoJialf; 
iUtl; gut: «/(W, niilk. So Ivasmiri cAtki, Bengali dnd. milk; 
.Marallit, Gujarilli {fid. a vulture ; Sitidhi smoke. 

For W* we haveSindhi bilfh”. alms; AmAJi®, hunger; Kfijasthani 
iifil or bl also; Lahiidfi 6<ii. a brother; Hindi jibh, but 

,\ssaiHcse the tongue. 

Turning to the surd aspirates. A:/* is usually preserved, except 
in Marnthi, and occasionally in the other Outer Iiido-Aryan 

Vernaculars. Thus, M. <fiA% learn; bfnik, Imtiger. and others. 

a 
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Sii Bengali u pfjmJ ; A^Hiiiiikr^e AijiiiiMiI 

A^ for ek, ill AHlHlalllt.^4fl! it nlwayn ir | pi'oiiouiieed is)^ i\ti 

ill miu: (imiJtK ^ iilfloOrmi farfriwMi ttprtoi»r ; RjijaHthrmi 

ciyj-i for vhift-t niiinHiiL Hfscwhpnj lUr jis|jinil.ion ih 
prpflerviid, 

/Yi lA cjiHanpiral^Ml m Heiigiil] 2111 tlic^ 

luickj etc. 

J'h is disiispiirtituiJ only in 11 few wohj!^, the iimkiL ihipuiiinit i>f 
wliieU Jh liajsethiLiiit ManilliL Fk^iigiili^ AH.^aiiiest.% Orivn 
kathf PI hand. 

rit k ilinj rarely disaspirak'd. Wt: liave Hknigjili^ AHHiMiicHn, 
Orjyii vnpour; A-s-Sfliiiese 2}^titi. Heiigali phetifi, to tlirow, 

Prfkin ilie alidVe wc see that -rliKuspirnlioii in coliHihed Lm 
O uter rtiid Iiiteruieiliati; [iido-Aryan Veniaciilars. Thai pif Kuni 
eoiisoiiaiit^ m chiefly coiititied Lo the soiilh ariii east, while timt of 
?iOTiarkt^ ia aloo coiiiuion in the norlh-west. 

1)7. .Sindh], Luliiida, mad Ahideru PiAiiea r^ii^uaMes avoid 
iloiibliijga coriBitiiaiit. and where Prakrit has a double consomnt 
they have a swingle one. withmit r:oin[)enf«iUjry lengiiieiihig of 
Lhe preceding voicel. This is filso euiiiinoii in the Oiiti^T and 
Ititcrtnediaie Indo-Aiyan Vernacidai^w. but ihaen not *5ccur in the 
.Mid I ft tad. Thu^, Sind hi Oriyii a wheel. Kisewhert* 

|■:pr^!^.^ etc. There are hundi'eds of other ■'Samples. To ^jupjie 
only jv few% Hindi Sindh! moit. ask ; Hindi tiUkhd^ KfiAntlr! 

hiikh*^ Maratlii Bengali, t^riya hikn, drj'; Hindi itkkfT^ 

A?^&a3nej;i4^ a^harp; Hindi ?tf!c or Sindhi Assniiieae 

A?rVt, true ; Hindi SiudhL^yVi-^ Marathi (iujarntl, Bengal 

Oriya, Af*aainefle be sstcwcfl; Hindi jdjk-, Marithi JhnJh-, lx- 
killed in battle; Hindi mfljAf, Sitidhl mufA'', Asnainesie iniifAi'* 
;i dsl: Hindi Mn^ Lakndil, Kuinim ktui^, Siudhl ktun^^ an ear: 
Hindi [^hn^la /«nd, K^imri Sindhi /am*', a leaf; 

Hindi bh*}f^ T^ihaida Sindh! hhut^, Ki^nilri {01^"^+ iKiHed 

rice; Hitipli nofit, Shidlii, Oujiirntb BengaJi, Oriya maf, a string : 
Hindi KAlmIri hits, Lohiida ms, Sindln 
a mother-in-law; and nanny utherH, 

9S- Df^efensivu ftml Coiy«^«iVoj* — Xotiiis, which in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit fnrtn their feininineR in cT. in tlie North-West often 
form them in 1 or r. Tima, .Sanskrit L'drita, news. Sindiii bdt\ 
Sn also in Bilmri, the h 111 inine of tlie 'fat$<4111]a ntymif, excessive. 
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in ill Saiiskril ii in 'I'Jiis in tin? rt-f'iilni' 

rule iti HiliHL'T | MaitliiUl. 

Ill the Xoith-West cert*ill genitive jxistpusitionK jiii- tlerivcil 
rmiii the jireseut participle of the verbsiibatanti ve. Thun, Ki'iftmiri 
.'^iinllii flanrftf- -So almi Western Rajn-ithrtiii 1 -nwiVo. In 
Bengali the name p:irt1ci[ile, )h emiilnyed to form the 

lMtst]iasitimi of the ablative. It is not nsofi elKeivheie in this way. 

In tliiiiii, tlie only I'elica of syntheUc fleclension are the 
oliliqiie cases singtilar niui plural niirl n rare hwntive in #, a« m 
rffittiv v/mie, ill each house. In all the Outer Imlo-Aryan 
Vernaculars and in Kwsinirl then- is, on the cuiilrary.alongside of 
the analytical, a lespectablc synthetic declension. We "hall 
liiscuss oiilv the siljguhir nillnlicr. aa that 1 -s fiiiiKcienl for mu' 
lirejtent |nir]KkseH. In Kasniirl tlieivi is a dative ending in if, as in 
Mai-stbl. nil agent case, and an ablative, all formtHi synthetically. 
Thus. h>~ir. a thief; IViims, to a tliief; fnffivfn. hy a thief; and 
Afiiivf, from a lliief. Kor rduvse-s. it Inis .;nK“ a hoi-se; ;f>irln: 
tfHi-'-, and ifif'i'i Tlie nhUuivc hi idst) used an oliliqiic ease. 
Simllii liin^ 1 1 Israi'i!f?rl pjirt of tliiH, lint it Htill has the hiciiitiie, and 
tin? agent aini the nblir|m! ease. Thus. jlKniif *; n forest: loc. 

ag. and obi. jhnwf'. Ijthinlti closely follows Sind hi, hut 
(he declensitui h olwiuired hy cpciitliesls, 'J’lnia, (for 

a forest : loc, jnm/t/ (for ymiyof'); ug, anil ohi,^1111170/ 

I fur Jo I. The Southern ludo-Aryan Vunmcular, Manvthi, 
hiiH al.so a synlhrtic declension, forming its dative in mi agent 
[■ase in r, and a locative in t, in addition to the oblhtHC ejwe. 
'I'linh, tilutf, a hoiiHc, iJat, iflrm-tie, ag. ;thai-r. lotf, g/mid, fibhy/mni. 
hi Kasterti Intlo-Aryan Vtiniacular, Hilniri lia« a syntiiettc agent 
and locative, and the genitive is also Woining Hvnthetir, Thus, 
from ij/tur, Jig. loc. •fhm'i, gen. ithur-key (aimlytici nr 

tsynthetici. Hcngali liM a synthetic ag. i//niiv, gen. 
tjlnt and loc, <//i«i*e. 'I’liflie ia also a syntiietic iiistrtunontal an 
in f Ini fit if. iiy a knife tc/itMuy Asisame.se and Oriya are very 
similar. We thus see that all the Outer Indo-Aiyaii \'eriiacniar 
lirtve Hj'hllictic methods of declension that are i|iiite wanting in 
the .Midland, 

D 9 . In North-Western hido-Aryaii Vernucul<i.rs and Kasniiri 
pn>iiominul sudises are very cointiion, but nre tin known in tile 
Midland proper. Thus, Ijilimia f/fonMiiK, my house; yfitin-iw, 
his house; Siiidhl pin in', my father; hin father. These 
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falltjii into disu^ ivltk iiuiuiy ^tibfttAriti ve tn the othor Outer 
Indo-AryAii Veniaciilftrs, ejtcep'" in distant ARfiame^nr, wliijj-e they 
have i>een kept alive b}' the ex ample of Tit>eto-Burmait 
protioniioal prelixea | 75 utite). Thiiii, A^hnatiiiese 

a father; b^pdi, luy father; fxEjjtfi, hisj father, RajoatJisni hiis 
nlm preflorved the pronoituiml aiiIBx of the third person (k) 115 a 
pleoiio^tie nuAjx, aa in or katarv-kj liow Jiuieh i 

(LSI. IXp iS. ri5h 

Thu um! oE proiiDiuinal Hiiifixen with veidjej Iiils been pie^crvrd 
ihroiighoat dl the Outer Iiido-Aryan Verimculajf«^ and ^o^u^4 
a praiidneiit feaUire of conjiigationp while it m eutirel}' wanting; 
in the MidSand. It al^o in Rajanthatn and Vk^^tem Kindi. 

Jt h ujiiiecufuuiry to give exariipie.%-of thb here, oh to do m woiilil 
only i>e repeating the chapter on verbs later on in this book. 
Suffice it to aay that the conjugation of nearly all tlje tenses of 
till- Outer Iiido-Aryan Venmcular verb h synthetic, and is in 
most cases modern in origin, being formed hy tlie accretion of 
pioiiozninal snfBxes- On the contraryp in the Inner latiguagCH, 
Lbe only eynthetic tenses arc the two or three whicfi fiavu 
HUivived from Prakntp and these also are round in Onter fiido- 
Aryan Vernacular. 

The modern origin of the Uuter Indo-Aryaii Vernacular 
synthetic ooiijugation is well shown by tlie languages of Uie 
iiortb-west* Tbua :—^ 


*' Uk l+THirr"K '' 

Kiii^niTfl, iwir” or 

1 .Alindip S 

8indhlp niE3rK> t> 

Kajuthanl, 

Kiutl^ni Hindi — 

Bilwri 

Btjogfllj 

O^ijrA Hcdl ^1 n rnihl 
But ffinil^lr la^ni. 


PJI4ip^ H. 

JHdrifliji. 

tr*SL IX, if, 35 k 

mdre*. 

wuTr^o^. 

tnurUf. 

mtJrUti. 


A fortn of tbo Past Participic, of w^hlch the characteriatie 
letter is /, occurs in ^[odci'ii PiSiic*, North-West, tkiid 

Eoaterii Iiido-Aryan Vui-jhicuIats. but not in the Midland. Tims 
Modem PisAca (MaiyS) Sindlii ifioriti-i", Gujanlti 

mdri-lO, Maratln, Oriyn, Tnari-iu, HiliAri Beiijj^nti, Awamese 

struck. Tiiere is no similar form in Hindi or Knsterii 

Hindi. 
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100. As rcifards vocabulary one 'void may l>i? mentioned 
which shows the relationship Mwecii tho Kastcrii and North- 
Wmt Indo-Aryaii Vornaculars 1u a sliiking juaiiuer. Accord ini' 
1u He- iv, 294. the Mti^adhi Trakrit equivaleut of the Sanaliiit 
vrttja/i*, he goes, is (.-tcrifiarfi. The ilali&rsBtri Prakrit foiui if 
tmcKi (225). Cf. Marathi (Kfliikaiii) s' f Uhudft 

V turt, go. 

)0L It will, therefore, have been seen that in nmny 
Nortli-Western Indo-Arymi Vernaculars 
nre caimcisted witb tlie Southern and the Eastern Indo-Aiyais 
Veriiacuki-ieT and with lliein in [5resenting the same 

cniitriksts to Uie Midland languages, lliat the Xonh-^^eBte^n 
hingnages in many leapectH fjecupy an independent ]>osstifm 
eanuQt be denied, and this is largely due tn the influence nf the 
tieigliboiiring Modern PiiSaeft languages. Whether there wan an 
€>rigiiial rclationjilhip betw^eeii these tw^o, as ifoemle suggests, it is 
at pieisent iin|H 3 S 3 iblc to aay. Ttiey liave iiiany pointji in cum in on, 
but also many points* of ditfei-enee. Whether the former ai^ due 
to a common origin or to iiintuai borrow'iiig I do not ventuie t4> 
sae. but on the whole 1 at presenl incline to the latter opinion 
{see § +7 1 , 
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TMK lH>rVliAi{ LlThJUATClil-: OF yOKTHFliX IS If IA 
By Sir ukohok A, limwuius. K,U.I*i''.. 

(/,«V«rf rf#rtrY*wjr«f nf Simlif' *1. .Vfl<v--Vr H, tiUtt.) 


rnllK lucliii Proper Irtloiig U> iwfu ^leaL riiiiiiiie!i— - 

^ ill tile Kortli. tlie Indo-Aiyiiii i and in Uie South, tlm 
Umvidiari. Tlur nmp herr displayed shows the iocalitioH in 
,rliirh the foriiisr are spoken. 'L'l.eso Indo-Aryan toi.sv.es 
full into twc. main I'voaps, via., tlioWJ of the Midlimd—mdiCfttcH 
im the nnip hy red - and a iiumbi^r of Outer Ijmsuajjcs. indicated 
iiy hhie, 'nn-st- twti s‘'o«l>*' 

cHuriiclerislic. wliich hus artecled tiieir rMH«ttive literatures t.i 
Hi, iii«i.isidci.ible exmit. In tl.o Mldbrnl the lansoAK** ^ 
(iiialvikol. Their sraintnars are very simple, tliev arc ctiinlicred 
By fLiV srammaticHl forms, and ll.ey imlicato tlm various reUtvons 
y'r limemid si^ice by the aid of flusiliary words, just ns wc do m 
Knsli'^h, The Outer Ijsmsuases. on the cmilrary, are synliietie. 
Their idioms depend eliiefly oiv s^'^oiniatiral form, and, as m 

Ijitin or tieniian, each liiw a nionr i>r less eoiiipiiealeiJ ... 

deeletiHion and conjujjalitMi. 

.tvisl an the popiilar literature of lyiglttutl diflvis m character 
fniiii tlint of OerniAiiy. and just us this difference is largely 
conditicimid by the natures of the two langua^ies; in India, 
till? litenrtiires of these two groups are sharply tMsliuguishi‘d ami 
Wi are thus fnrnlHhevI with a convenient formnlu for dividing up 
ihi* consider at iou of a iarge ami -Sianewimt coiiiplicate<i snlyenl. 
It would lie impcissililc. in the wursc nf a single lecture, to deal 
with the whole subject of huJo-Aryan literature, and 1 therefore 
pioi«*se to-day U, coniine myseU to the iKipvdar literature of the 
Midland- that is to say. of the PanjAii, of Uu»iral and Rajpiitana, 
.and of Hitidbulan. To these 1 sliali aflii the literature of otiu 
outer language—Ilihari : for Bihar, the country in which it is 
.'ipoketi. has for iiiatiy centuries !>«>» iwlJUically connectetl with 
the Midland, and has taken from it its literary traditimis. Am 
ft nation, its people have always Itiokwl to the West, and have 
tnrin'd tlieir backs niKin the Ikmgal lying to their i’hist. 


FA ?»:i4S I tJN THI IJ 


1 dci not propose Lo refer uuuAi to tlie ^oniewliat nililieiml 
iit^ralure written by learned men for icaviied nieiig sidnni'able 
tlion^li liineh of U ov go Imek Ix^yond tlie time when tb^ 
iiiodeni Iai]giiAt(es ot liulia took their present form. I sliall 
enaearoiir eoiiHne my remarks to the Uteratuie which is 
Ijopukr ill tliC beftt seiiHc of the term—iiAinelyp that which is 
known Mid loved by all, literate and illiterate alike, and al^ii 
that which IS coinmoiily read nnd admired by I he averagi* 
educated native of India, l^veii so. the subject is m vast that I 
ran do little inure ihaii give the merest general outline, and 
indicate the mote afLlient points. 

Hal I ads, ami their brethren. Bat’d ic Uhruiiides, hiive. from 
early times been & piominent feature in the literatmif of the 
West of the Midland. What h perhaps the most favonrito 
subject of all ballad iioetry hi India, the tale of Hir and Haiijhup 
}jae it« birtli in the PanjAb. A good tmnslatioii of line of the 
most popalar versions will lie found in ^Ir. Swytmertons 
Honktinii^ of the P*injdL Suffice it to say here that it b 
aw Indian parallel to the story of Hero and lajander. and wot 
improbably its gcriii came into the Panjab from Uieece in tbe 
earlv centuries of the present era, UVo things are remarkable 
nljotii it. One is that, aa in the Orecian legeiidp in the title of 
the storv the name of the lieroine preoedes lliat of the liero : 
ii circumstance, so far as I can reniciwlier, unpai-alleled in genuine 
hidiau liallad-literature. Tlie other is that, nltboiigh tlie ^lory 
runs directly counter to all the caste prejudices of the Panjab, and 
though the love of Hir and Eaigbu w^ks illicit, they are celebratvd 
throughout JJortherti India as the type of constant lovers^ much 
in the same w'ay as Alielard and Heloise in modcrii Enrupe, m- 
iiH I^ili and Majnhii amongst the xVraljs, Ho celebrated is lb** 
i^ubject that it lia^ lieen put iiit4> literary fonn, and tiic vrrshm 
hy Waris Sliab, w'ritten some 200 years ago, is still regarde<l as 
the perfect model of the pureiit Panjabi language. Their love 
ended disastrously, os ^uch love mu^t cml in ludia, in the death 
of both hero and heroine; but it is an interesting comm eutary on 
the syiopathy with which they are regarded by the iiiasM of tlie 
peoplcp that a very populai' continuation of tlie story b}' n not tier 
hand carries them to the Isles of the Biesfied, and ahows them 
living together in Imppiness ^and peace, carrying on their old 
avociitions aniitl their Hocks and herds. 
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1 canHol do nwTii Umn reftr lo the lunily otliei* ballads oi the 
raiijab, siicii os the great, sfeeii-historical cycle of Kfija KasalR, «f 
t he pathetic inie of Mir/A and 51 any of these will In: 

fottnd ill Mr. .Swyimcrton s hook drcacly nietitioiied. aud in f>ii 
Kichartl Temple s iiioitniiieiital /.eyetids of Ifte Punjab. 

Ill Uftipiilatm, too. laillftfl poetry is very popular, and 
sprciiiieiis can lie Ijought in chapliooks in e%'ei'y baxaar, though 
nirely seen by Kiiropeans. These arc of » nature different from 
that of ihoBC just referred io, l>»v« i» not the theme, hut war 
the martial dcetla of Ksjpfit Kncestowi. The most famous of all is 
the lialliid- -almost an epic—of Alha and tjdal, which has been 
carried by itinerant reciters all over N<irthevn India. A brilliant 
veifiion of the opening can toe has been written in Knglish liallad | 
metre by the late Mr. WuterHetd, under the name of Tit« Nintr 
lAtkh i’kftiti, or thf ,Vdro fend, ami ochoeK of it will be found in 
Kipling's tales. The two heroes. Alba and Vdal, wire nephew-s 
of Parmal the Chandeh king of 5Iali6bft, iu the latter part of the 
twelfth century. Their father, Jaaraj, had been cruelly iiiurdeml 
hy the king of the neighbouring state of 51ar^>. aud the Krst part 
of the laieui deala with this, with their bringing up by their 
widowed iiioUier, and with their expedition to avenge their 
father's deuth. .After eonauiiniiating their revenge, Udal falls in 
love with, and wishes to many, Bijaiain, the danghtcr of liis 
father's murderer. -4lhii dissuades him; — 

’it d*1!H I 

«ITF ^ ^ > 

ww flrtrt ^ ^ ’rrft 1 

’rnft ^ f*rsi?n VTfft # ^"5 f*iTRr 1 

Wtfr ^ «^tfT WTH I 

’iim ^ ^ VJT ’wnr 1 

-^jirgT <T^ TiTT I I 

ftrftff ^ ’HIT I 

fff’HiT tn: ^ 1 

^ ^ w’fr f’TrfV ^Ttr i 

ft • •ll'lfd <ft TO HSI fa's Iw I 

’UTiif ft'ff ’ft ’trft ?fr ^ ¥T wni » 

%3 finr t?ni •Ttff Tirt tr ’i *nfA 1 

^TH Tf^ ft Iff I 




»iT^ TlT<rT W Hf WT WFT^ I 

. ^ t1% ^nmr ^ wtf ^ ’n^ i 

wn ^fr m Tfw ftmrr ^ ^ ^ ^ trr*! i 

9 fwfT ^»T ^ ^ fT^ T?T*rra i 

^>)T^ f^lTf^*l ITW 1 ^frff ^ f» ’Offift I 

f»nf^ ff^ ^ Tf^ W 'if f^fF I 

wf\ ^tfff ^twt wKvfii ftii wvtr i 

^TT wTfw ^ft Hff ^ %*iiO ' 

^ WH ^ft ^ 1*rsnfi f*rf^ VTfir "< i 

»WTftf 4^T«l ^ ^ ^ ^ ^Tr«f I 

^nSr ^t)5r inr wtf*f ^r *ri ^wwwn: i 

1 iju«4e Miv VValtrfietiFii trfvtiNktiiJii ■— 

“Willi the lioiist' of our foa, I Mil iW know, 

Nfi niiirhoRf ff^t 1 k>£^]i. 

Wlii^t! hIip thinks i>l her MtWr mnl hrf^tbfr rihiin. 

She T^ill kill tliH* in thy tileep/" 

irdal eiilreals ihaL >the may lj& ^|Hire<1 from the slMiight^r U» 
which hc*i wholi- fiiiiiilj (lad liceii crmdeuinefl by the iirothern, 
but In vain ; and Hiiady IiSk eoin^iiii ^hilkliri — 

I [is Khiniiii^’ swonl he drew; 

Hu sniotc m Bijaiain's sidvt 
He clefi her phonider ihroii^li. 

'rhcn said she, “ Pdal, rmre I iln^muHl 
To HjK^inl our livu« in ferfl: 

Anil wwtvi lo me e\‘n dfNitli hml Sift-ininl 
HhiI ihy liund uml^ it ilear. 

Hill, cruel MiilkhAn woe lo thee! 

Thy brothers wife hftsi skip; 

Sa Hhalt ihon die^ with im hmihi^r hy^ 
rtdieliicsl in isju^n pkln/' 

Pries IMal — 

** ilen^ ijiust wt' ](iirt eri* yel W*' weiS, 

Bill meeting cansi none descry ? " 

11 ky me down, iny love/' she shipL * 

'* Since I must ii nisidnii die/* 

She then -Eiveordin^ lo ihe universal Injhrf in Imlia, that 
a Wfjruaii at tlie [loiiit of death k cndow^ed with the ifift nf 
joophecy—pitmiiseJi Udai that hi their rntnre lives Lliey sliould 
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Mitet agiiin iisid live Imppily U>t;vlhiii‘. uml with thefle wQnln 
hired th^,s her loi^l — 

Itiit frUl Imre her inNiy rnir 
To NnniitMlil'K holy tide ; 

He eiist her into the rivi^r lUer^% 

* While llio troolb^ li» the dipi ride. 

With ihis tineSy cunti-d^U^il |iictiiie the poet hrin^ the 
episode to a e3o:^l^ On tlie oui- side wv hove the vieturiinis army 
jotTiilly Hetrin^ foi th njmn itR limneiviiTil way—tin- lniinlreclrt of 
utotely elephautH heddeil Ih' Alho ii[mjii tlieir lender PtU'hsnw'ttfJ, 
tlie crowded nmhH oi the hKJt-soldi^rs. ilm envatry wUh ila 
hnrneos, and itn j^ennuntJi gaily in the evetiing^ 

lnees'Af. On Uie olJierp Iniiely and TOiispictioim oeahiRt the wehterfi 
sky. Ihial^ — the i^rjilJAnt, the iiupnnoiis IhluU who hinl led lliein 
so often victory, diandiiig^ no broUM*r hy. on the l»nnk of the 
lo^eot livery mutely on the wiiterri litat crmei^al ail ihjtt 

rehirtiiiH of Ji sweet flower of KAjput umicfeiihooti* 

In coni-He <jf time Parnird rpiarrels with liis two impheAvs and 
i-.^jHirlH them niid their mother with jgiiianiny from MidjolnV 
'i'la-y take refuse ivith -Inkliaml of Kanaitj. Ncjct, P-rilhirAj 
y'hanhaitid Jkdhip attuckN ^lahubi'n ami Piirinal In his nei-essiLy 
siMitls n iiiessn^o ap|>ealin<j to them to come to his assislaiLi:t% 
The KiMHiel may i>e told hi tlie vvoiils of Tml, 11iey ai Hrst 
refuse, althoLt^di their mother^ ivith the chivalry id a loyal 
Itojljut. iirfji.'s them to return, fjdal eriV^. ' May evil spirits seisse 
n|KiTi Mahnihi! Can ivc foro^it She day when iti distress he drave 
us forth I Ta'I it stiuni or falb it ih the .same to me. Kananj is 
liOTsrefoi'th my home.” 

Wonlil tliat the i^>d-H had iiKoJe me Uiiu^eii/ cried their iiiotlier^ 
" that J had never iKiinc si>nH who thus aljandoii tVie paths of tho 
ILftilirit . and refuse toHiiceoiir their pnncts jn danger * " Her Imarl 
lujiTitiag with ;;rit-r, ami her eye^rftis^id to heavoiip ?ihe cominuedp 
Was it for thiH, O Univer^l I^ird, Tlioii madeRt ino feel a 
mother’s [laiig-s fur these destroy'®rs of their nation's fame! 
Iluwoi lliy otfispring! The heart of the true BiVjput dances w ith 
joy rti the iiierc name of strife — hut ye. degenerate, ciiimoL be tlie 
sons fd daHn\j Home earl miiai have stoleiii to my embrace, and 
frum sneli mnst ye \h- sprung.” The young chiefe arose, their 
faces wdthert'd in sadness^i When w'e [>ertsli in defence uf 
.\tahuliH. and* covered with wonnds. perform cicada that wiH kave 
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ji n^uir ; when n\tt rulli in xhe lield. w}]t;ii we 

cimbrEice thfi vnlmiit in atid. tre«|]iii|;r foobite^ja of the 

brave, even in the pre?ience cjf the hti*cH;« oi the ChaiihniL niake 
reMpleiukrit tlie hlwjcl el but!i Hues, then wiH one iiiulher rejoice/' 
The reiit of the story l>rieHy tohl. They reltii-ii to 

MnhObs, i\gUt bravely itt its defence, but are finally <»vei whe 3 iiieii. 
aiiiJ die, as they bad jiruiniseH, on the iMittleffeld. 

The style of the pricia is in striking accord with that of uiir 
fhwii bciiviler ballads. With an irregular lilting metre it i-aiTieB 
IW jiarrative forward vvith an iriwstihle sjwin" illnmliied here 
anti there by iouehe^^ of i-ai^ [Xjetry, It is at nialter of grftiit it^gi'et 
that .Mr. HVaterfield's translation is buried in stray imiiiiiers of the 
VnlimWf Ret'iew^ and that, though Ineoiniikte. it iias ne\ i-r Iwisu 
|kuh!isheii inde)>endeiitly. It would give tonniny a imw chniii nf 
interrsi linking tbia eoiintiy wdili India. 

Like all poetiy of its kind, it has its stock phrases and its 
repetitions. I>?t me <jUote one con^posite passage deseiibing a 

■ TotL |l.!kle. Ki3. i, i. Tlnf llm^ iiwl v vmEi-Nlit^l liy 

T«t occHi"?^ hi I he of llw /VAfrilj" ISS ff ,3+ innl 

<i T f*nf I %ir ^ i 

fT Tm ^ ? fT< fTB n I ft?' ’T? iaT*5if I 

*T5 WT, irwF' r 'mi: mrwy i 

^ ^ Tf*^ I iTfc»Tir I 

Tf i I ^qo « 

wrm ^ ^ ■frit I ^ T?^ ^ i 

^ ^ ^rff ( H ?»fi I 

^ t 

wTfiT ^rt^TT ttN I Tf 'vwr -trr ?fn: i 

TT^ ftiT ?fr t ^ ^ ftt I ‘iq* I 

1 

^*TT 5^^^ i ^wra ^ ^ I 

iirm ^ infw i -g^ ^nx w i 
^Tf WT? irgwtg I grrt vrr ^ i 

xncT ’iifti ww I f^TTR trpT TV I 

qiiw ^mx » T^fig mr i 

^ ^ I "Wz ^fT I ^e3 I 
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whicJi. ill Viviyinjj furiiii^. nooiirH over ami over 

iigniii. The liemc» arm, of coiirRe Al}m jiimI Udal, and. their 
opponent iii Annpl, I lie JliirCi ijtiirral. 

iRf»I % TTTT I 

wpt ^ TJ'T il*l< I 

wTft ^ ^ TTfw^i ^'' x'x Trnr i 

It m W * '>T I 

^t«n ^Tfi: ^ 'W ^ i 

xyf TTt'i’t ^ W 'irfv^rTT ■ 

TT TT TT ^ ^ ^ » 

ini ^fir ^ TrtrsT ^ i 

^Tft: ^ ^Tifr ^tx ^ TIT Tr€ i 

Tfr^ ^ ^ irniF tt *if ^ ^ir ^ i 

FT 'g i^ni'T ^ Sf irra’ t 

ifrr Ti^wT ^ ^ ^ fNw 1 

"T^ 'flf ^fTT TTf^ »IT *ITT 1 

^ W^*T F BtlF^f % Wt ■JT^Tfr*! tlT^ I 

^ TT "iTFr T TTrr Tt *Tfir3rrT « 

^ ^ *TtFT T ^ f^ FWrr 1 

Hfr T^r tTttt ^ iir ’rrr i 

^ ^’Ti VT Si wjTi Trfr TTf^T M Tf*r » 
WTlfe Tfr TT ^ FT^i Tft T’fr ITTTl 
%t tW 'iifT irrnfTT i 
^ Tn fiiF Vt tritttt w TRrrrtf i 
^ ^ fTfTT Tiy^ ^IT % t 

wtt ^ ftrYTt TTifr TTn TrmfT i 

tr ^ TT trfr Si ^ ^ iwwTTT i 

fn^ HT iftfi ’»TT ^ TtTT * TTfTfT I 
q fjuiT ttt^ ^ «Vpt 13f *rHY Trrr' ^si i 

TI% ^TTTT f ^FT ^ fTTTT I 

Trf\ f ^FT W ^i^TT ifr ^rtxhi ■ 

WTT Tl^fTT TTn^ FT Tt TT ^tr T ^Sf TTT I 
71^ Tf? Si T* 5rra TreTir i 

fi^TTi ^ iTfi^ 5iT*r « 

srlimT TT^ ^ r*rfT frfT vTf tiwt^ tH i 

mn Sifl TtT^ ffjfrferfii tnr i 

•-* 
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^ It flrfz t •OT fflr<<i*i isrr ^ft^r i 
^ fr^fiT ? ^ rff f^irro i 

^ f fJTfT^Sf ^ TT B!f isrlit XTTT I 

^ ft^ % FfiTTftii ^ wift Tff mm I 
fiT^ ^ ^ 3ira ifrt: UT^ 9nrfif I 

« • 4 • t 

irnT ftnnx ^ 4fTj^ fmm xrft ^ i 

4tR vfr ^ T% mmii ^nfv ■ 
iftft ^ « wr W mffm 'wnr i 

liN ?fr vfr ^ MfTf« m: tft> friit «nT ^rfr ■ 
HW7 mim h iPr wTiT ^i « wr ( 

*4ff« ?rrft TuTii i 

^ m jrfWr ^hi; flff^ jm jft ■stJTsm ^ ^INr i 
f»TWT ^f1^ ^ Tra It (ft ^T ^*ft aararrfT i 
fMf ftnirff ^ W f?Tft7rf t*t If irfr ^ ft^riTT i 
irfv f iT^ % ^ qtR W Trft I 

ift i?^>rr V %5T 3s mrm Y ^ ^^itt t 

¥nf m Trra Y rft sft '^wm »mt iT<TTrft: i 

# « • * # 

^fZ TT HTT ’Tt BTftl^ ^?Tt ^^f«I ^ WTif » 
^ 4TnT m xm ^iTf t mm ^^TT«r » 

^ ^ 3»r m mm iifb^ ^ TTf N 

mtm "f »Ty3 k wt W ^ 5^it I 

■*f? ^ f^spft iffif ^ mmvm <r nifir i 

Tlit^n Jinjn Allitpi, wri>lh Wits \w^ 
r>ik(^ fk iiciftl wah his ^y^-biili; 

** JjiH tmnt' «f ihi‘ 113#!]: of Muhdlm Httv 
JioPHCfl mil cattlf- and jill. 

'I'lie jgiinH mi tbptr carriages bring 

And fire on tho low^btc<l hound/* 

Then vnnmn were loade^l and raininers did ring 
And niAtehea were lights! around. 

The hidlett did mUle, the can non did toftr. 

The arrows wlualled and dew ; 

The rockets hiflaed ns their way they tore^ 

And the j^nioke hid ail from view. 
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None yieldeti n jot nor left ibtt hijoi. 

As he wna true Rajpnt bom; 

Till bo^a i*ftw gUck and jjiius wuseNl liot 
And the ftrcliers’ hand^ were tom. 

They left the enriuon they c^jtild not work. 

And diniiheil khe misaile^ by: 

With I mice and j^pear they more iiear^ 

And the javelins f*wt 'umi Ry, 

And no llajpiit would yield a foot 
\Vhen he stootl his foe kifonc. 

Till flpeani w^ere broken Aud shafin were ht^nl 
And the howi)a>; ^^wnni in fforo. 

Then v>\efy warrior bared hie Idiide, 

And line rushed in on line; 

I win a J5oodly play they tdAyeil» 

Draw’ll out for rurlDngH nine. 

FootiiuMi and footmen they were sat, 
llgreeiuen horaoinGn ride; 

'I'lmk to tusk the elephants met, i 

liow'ida by howda'^s .^Idek 

Full timny a fair yo^m^ soldier then 
His blood on the hroatisword shed; 

At every stop were wounded men, 

A horse or an elephant dead. 

Like a n>d, red river the blood did run, 

With turbans for lotibj gay^ 

For tortoise and snake there were shidd and fjiiii, 
And mantles for weeds that sway. 

water than gold was more precious then, 

And none conld be found that day: 

Dt An 11 pi'a thirty thousand inen 
Due half on the greensward lay. 

As the wolves the sheep, as the Uoii the kine^ 

As the schoolboys drive the liolh 

So onward presswl the Mahoha line^ 

And drew their good sworda alL 

As the tiarrat pecks the W'oodland nut. 

As the leaf ^neatb the betel knife; 

So down wna many a stripling ent, 

Ah woy to the widowed wife! 






There Wftfi weepinij for futlier nfitl weeping for ciiilrl^ 

And wGopidg for wife new-w^ed; 

And wedpin^r for fate of mother iiiltil, 

Whoiw fjon la before her dowL 

Then BOiue ilid ijroaii for sire or sou. 

Or wife to ite widowed soon, 

(Jr mother old^ who has left her none, n 
To give the funeral liooii. 

» • • w » 

There h n graphic description of the cim'flniii — 

There wem yoine who lioldiug their hn^utii cl id Lie, 

A Jieap of fllain iielow ; 

When an elephant rnud niaii^l traiii]diiig hy. 

They died without ntriking n h\ow» 

There were some wiio j^waggenHl with jiword liefore. 

In street though never in tentt 

Now only u string and a loiiiclotli wore. 

Their bodies with ashes U^preiit, 

They signed their forvheadK with Kama's sign. 

With tin? idood'Stainwl earth they found; 

*"We were liegging oor wa>' to Jsgannath*s shriiie, 

When the swonl-play closed around/" 

And one on his bock took of hackleiH a |.iackp 
Like A Jaipur iirtiAaii; 

‘‘For selling of shield 1 hiul come to the held^ 

Nor wist ere liie hgbt Iffigan/' 

• , • • • • 

At length they broke from the Irenehes and 
The cow'std and eke the brave; 

Down ertch ravine ran swordsmen keen. 

If only their life to save, 

“ These are wolvofi/" they cried, from Muhoba side 
Are loosed on the Mam ttowerr 

Of sheep and goats they seek no prey. 

But the flesh of men devour." 

Tins ballad leads us naturally to the Bardic Chronicler of 
imputana. Theru arc matiy of already known, and a 

search now being conducted, on behalf of the Governnieni of 
India, by Siguor Teaaitori, one of the iiicfit brilliant of the 
younger generation of Italian OricutalisUs. ia revealing more and 
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itHJitf. Thv iiiusl ritiiipEiN IH thn PHlkmtj RasuH. ^Ktributeil L^> 
tlie JmnI Chmid Bardiu, rtod Huid U* hiit e written at the kiiiI 
iif Llie tliirt««ntU tiuntiiry, A brief ^ikHcli of the ronieiiU iiiu^t 
Tlie prlneipul cbAiiirters aie all liistorteal. PrilhfrBj 
< ^liaiiliioi, king of Delhi, already nirnliotiad. il» hern, and the 
dial pan uf the poem ileals with hh early knightk exfiloiipi. 
Hien we rtjiiie lo the ninin ppisridc, round wkidi the whole isLnry 
oentrea. Hb rivnl. ilaichand of KainniJ, :^utn)iK.iiis all the 
iieighlxjui'iiig priiieeH to a Hotemii jmeilHer. at which hih daiighter 

-SarhyugjLri Hhall ch(X??ie mn- n( tint.. a husWiid. Bui 

IVithii-aj iToine:? in and oarries her od', a not unwilling 

hride hy wtrsitageni and force i.if arms. Thifi fatal net of 
rriUiiraJ was tlit: ruin of riiilia. ^SiiniyOgjta. "like another 

llrlein fired atn^tlhcr Tmy/' Ln the en^iiitig ivai\ .laichaiid. Imrd 
[ne^sed- mlh in tn his assisuinci- ( he ^IllHaliuans whn hove aheHily 
Ineadcd India, and who have established rheriiseheH witii sotiik 
M u^ceSEj ai r^hnre. Pi ithirAj, In lied in the ai in^f of SaiiiyogitA, 
and negloctfui of his princely rlutic-^. pays little heed tn the 
ThreALuELiiig storin. VVlien he n wakes it Ja too late. Tho Htonn 
has hurst in idl its fury, and the last niid longest canter of the 
pnciii descrihcfl niip tJrear Battle'' as the jKjet rails il, of 
.4.11, liya at Thitnesar IVIthTraj rind his devoted Rajputs an! 
lumed. He is made raptivc anil Hlain, and SaiiiyCrgitn, the 
liajpfit wife, eiidij her life U[mjii the fnneial pyre Within ten 
all Northern India, except HajpiitAufi and Duinrat, had 
U'Pii overrun by Musfltniana, nnd Ikdhi Ijerame, and remained ^ 
til! it wiv-a eaptured liy the 1*:nglish in the .Mutiny, a Muliammadan 
<'«• piUt]. 

I cuiicltidi; tiH^» ?<L-ctioti of tti«? subjecl wUh ttiiotlii4i' KAjpiit 
Inv, ifoUect^^ liy my tie If in BtliAr. Tli<j tticiricAl version iw liv 
tlif ]Ht« Sir Kdiiviii Aniuld, Vou will tiutiue the l■1«allillglnj^V 
ivfrAiri liS t'f it, m (sis Sir Kdwin »pc!|]»j it) hu.ri-jfe. wliicli is 
«]veu whcj-e il rHu^iini iti 1111 - ongimiL 'I'ho saiig idk how 
n Rajpilt wouimi ktllrt! herMelf rntliei timii Woiim the wife of 
ji or MiiKiiliitiiii «Nni<jiivroi'. 

mz tfr ^ < 

fjT' rm^ If T ^ I » 

^ 'aJT^T fwfT^ *Tf^ I 

w *nrwf!T Tffrir 7 t lit i 9 i 
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irtinTT HTfJT y 

^iVK If T ^ I ? < 

i»1N mr tnn frl^ f^ i 

■3*fWT ^RHT^nn y T * I tt I 

5f I 

f*iT y T ^ I 'I I 

Tif^^ HTfii fflfrin I 

fiTff iT^frtn BSfTf ^ y T * I I 
WT ‘3’iarr I 

ilf^^TT JF T ^ I ^ I 
frftst ftnf IF T ^ 

?! f1fT«T tw ’nc^ fwfTTT Tnim i 
^ ?TSTffl?n y ^ ^ 1 = I 

yy WT ^rfry ftrr "^Ty yr i 

yiRfff ir<f* f j t T ifrif ^«Hj! IF T yt I d I 
yrfif «my ftiFnn ttm 
yV<T 9^ if^ryfy yr y t ^ i io i 
^ “W yt yrff wr^ i 

^hnrr a r f^q ftVift y ? ^ i i 
wiHF ^T»nffii Tnffr ^Tfiryi v 
mfliT i«TT?i ymt ^pyy y t i i 

Biy ?tT hW vt f*rf*yRyT s 
ftf^y yTTry*! yy yiyy y y ^ i s 
'm^ ^yTl *piyfy yyfy fyftyr yrr ynnrr i 
yy yT yyfyyr y t ^ i *»8 i 
tT ^ fyftyr ^yrr "W ^yyr i 
frfry frr « yryiyy y t i m t 
yf ^ tytTWr yurr "W yrfyyi i 

fjnn yyfr ^yy y t ^ i 

yf 5# fyRaiT f^Ti wrfyyr t 
fyn yyyr yyryy y ^ ^ i • 

^ yf- fyfryr lyrr T Wif^yr i 

lyrr ^y iffyyt yytyy y T 1i 
|fy ffy fyffyi y^yr yyTtr i 

■ftT yyyfy y ^ aft i sd i 

ff5!i f ly ftTfrarr ^yfr f *fty i 

yyt wryfy y t aft ^o i 
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ffil if*T fwfritT fffUT ^KWt^ I 

T>T fn. tkT^ %-ft HUTfit IT T ^ I I 
*TTf^ ^TTT iITsft' t 

5 T ^ I I 

^ ^1 ^fW’TT I 

TP* if t ^ » 

ftrfr^ nr^ieii f^raiF ir T ^ i ^*8 < 

sa 

Tltri ’I?T! firf^WT fwtTT f<rawf I 

Tm ^ ^ T wt 51+ I 

Ttm f^rrsT iV^rfsf im frsif^ 

fFurl^ arrf^ f ^ ^ i i 

T^^wi firfr^^ ^ ^ofvrqr i 

*ftfT wtv ^r m!t 5 < in^ fa y x ▼I' i » 
Tly farfTfln t ylyyi sf>rr^ i 
yrfH nxy ^T«rr y t ^ i 
ffw ^rfty ftry yfi^yT I 

WTfir WT^fTl ^ftf»tyT TS X # I I 

itlrw ^ isTi: Tmyr 

ttTr 5?*ryf?! y t wi" i ?o » 

()f vfgbt gre^t be»u]K tlit Imi wu^ wrong!itr. 

With four reil row-|HMH ; — Hu-ri-jn * 

Wbcn Miriirt Sklitii sineil til tht (ibAut 
1 tha^glmtt bftlhi ng ' — Hti^ ri-jet ^ 

girlNt. iliftt b^tll[^r tlie. ci^liLUii^ brmg. 

Who U this !jftthitig?"' — Hu-ri-jee ! 

'"The head of our vlH&ge is Iloril Hiiigb ; 

*Tm the Rtljii'H aisler!^' — IfN-ri-jft ! 

“Ktin thoti, BarWr!—mill, IWii* nm thou; 

Bring hither thijE Rajpilll'" — Hti-ri-jK * 

*'Ob, girls! who carry the chnttieti, now, 

W'bieh is his d welling?" — Hu-ri-ffc ! 

“ The ilw^elling of Iloril Hingh Joiihs northp 
Ami iiorth oi the door is a sandahtreo:^^ 

With arena taal-bouml they hronght bhti fortli; 
"^Sabam to the Mi™!’"— Ihi-ri-Ji^^ ! 

■'Take, iloril Singh, this basket ol gold, 

And give rae thy sister^ sweet Bhoghati/" 

"Fine Irnrii thy basket!" he answoml, Isold— 

My sister's ei HhipiitJ" — Htt-ri-jit t 
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Horil's wifM catim tiown from I'cr Jiouse ; 

Shp irePiw in the courly»fd : CnreSfl ^»p 
“Oh, mater-in-Uw, tliy lieaHtifiil Irowe! 

My hiiabstid i» cliaiped lor tbpin! HU'H-jtf ! 

** Xow. aiatar-iii Kw! of thy licrnae keep cbaripj. 

And the Owties : '■ ‘I'lotli UliftBbati ; 

“ l'*or lloril Singh shall Iw ict at l»TBe, 

I go lo releaw him ■' 

When Bhagbati came In the Mirza'a ball 
Low she aohuinicd K» himf/M-n-jW ■' 

*' The letters of Horil Singh let fall. 

If, Mirsa,*' she said. " thou deeirwt iin<." 

*' If, Mines.’* she said. “ thoti woiihlst have niy tovii 
Dye »nc a bride-dolh ; *'— Hu-ri-jef I 
"Saffron lieneath and vwinilion alwvu, 

Kit for 11 R»jpin!‘’”ff«-ri'j«/ 

*■ If. Miraa," ahe aaid, " I s»' fa''* »" thiiw eyoa. 
And mine is tUy htuirt. no'X, ! 
“Couiinand Joe jowcU of ri«h derice, 

Kit for s Riypiitt*'—' 

"If Mirza,’' j<lie said. “l 'nnal do this thiug. 

Qaitting my peopte.’’—f 
"The palanquin and the liearers bring, 

Tliat I go not afotn from Ihom ! "-liii-ri-jet ■ 

Smiling, he Ijutte the dyers hnwio 

To dye her n luride-cloth: — ITw.ri-jfe ! 

Weaping. weeping -around her waist 
]thagl«ti Iwnnd itrfw-rf.jV* / 

Smiling, he Imught, from the goldamith’s best. 

Jewels imiMiTalleled ;— Hu^ri-jtet 
Weeping, weeping — on neck and breast 
Bhagtiati claspe*! them; —/ 

Juyoimly smiling, “Bring forth," he cried 
“ My gildcsi iralanqiiiii! *'— l/W'n-j'fle t 
Bitterly eorroa'iug, entered the bride, 

Iteantirul Blitkglintif7tt-ri-j« t 

A kosa and a half of a koaa went they, 

And another koss alter;— t 
Then Bhagbali thirste^l; “Beaters, stay! 

1 would drink at, the lank Herat" — Hu-ri.jttt 
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Uom toy ctiiV" itw M\rm i^ahl : 

"'Oh. lim |o-(ky will J tJiW!"* liiKith !«hi- : 

tbii? wiifi tijy fsthc'r's tnlik, wbii Gilead. 

Axh\ IE Houh will Ik' 

Slip ijiiufTp^l pne ilraiiiiiht from ber Ijollowml palii^T 
AtkI jvgaiii she dippeil iIp — - 

4’heii lca|>04] in tlif' wiitor, dark ami iNilm. 

AM PAiik fwin thw HiKht of eIipiii; — Hu^n-jef ! 

Sorfly i)w Mir/.ii lipwailM, and hid 
Jlia faco in bis clatlo for rage to in" 

S<J iiicKkoci: now» in all who did 

nhngbfiti foolM mv ! / 

Orioviilg, thi! ^lirM i-hhi a iiPt 
]>raKging llip water: — liH-ri-jfr * 

Only Hhells and wppiIh diil he gel, 

Shellfl and bla<IdpT-w«^lfi: liii-vi-Jr* ! 

Ljmghing, a not Horil Singh, 

Drugging the waler :- Hh- ri-j w ! 

Ijo ! at tile brat n]i they bring 

Dofliif cold Dhaglmti fair U> rt*H'< 

l^iaugliingp homeward ibe Kajoiit \veiid«. 

C'howiiig hia beieh *'for now,'" quoth he* 

" In honour this loan Rhaglmti e^ld^^ 

ThriH? geiieruiioiift! 

til the Hjiiiie century as that in whkii the biitile uf ThancHnr; 
jiittt d esc id lied, was" f ought, a remaikablc jtenins m ^Syutheni 
India revived xiiiiL piipuliirm'd tin* iincieiit religion of l!ie 
lihilgavatas- 'I'ifcis may deaeribed as xi religion of faith aiKl 
devoiion to pSnpieme iJeity, as opposed t»i the doel rine of 

works and Haerillcws to many gmla wdiicli had bitberto Ijeoii 
jf<.oiirr;d ly ntsjepL<si, jiud also as an opiMoioiii i<t tlie fash ion abh? 
tooniaiii of the Vedanta, It was coiniiiiHily known us the 
tmuya. or " VtiiU of Devotion and i-apidly spi eiid iiitti Northern 
India, tiien gasping in its death-ihroeH nmid tlie borrors of fttieii 
invasion. iSucIi a reUgioii, teucliing ii,s it did the fatlierhood of 
( bsl and His inKiiite love and eouipussiijin ennie at Hits time as 
luilm and heflling to ii siiHiring people, niid wc see. this reflected 
in the lie 31 1 stAg^r of literature with which we arc bit>iight into 
eontaety viz,p lyric jxtelry. In the lihakU-inarga the devotion of 
the worshipper is tlirected to a perNOiiii] iU^\, His [wtsonality 


\m 


IMMTKlKrTFIV 


ft euiicirete fact tUiough iiieuriiati«>ci!i for tin* 

licnetit r>f weiik huiiiftii iiaturff. The tivcj iiicamatioiia moat 
W'onihipiMid were tlioae of Khiiia and Krishna, the particular form 
-ielected dependiiif; npcii the peniuiiAi ec|nation of the worshipper. 
Ill either case, the real object of worship was not the iiicanmiioti 
itselfp hnt the SiipTeiJiC Deity behitifl it, ao that, thcoreticaily, U 
did not iiuic!i matter to whtcli of the two ndomtioji wm directe<I; 
hilt, as ft matter of fact, aeleotioii did nmtCTiatly affect the 
religion aid the UleraUire founded im iL Speaking ron^ldyi we 
may Sfly tfiat the Weat of the .Midland favoureiJ the irvorship of 
Kriflhim. while in the Kftat the woiiihipof ftauja was predoinhiftiitp 
albhoui^h tfiia was by no means the universal rule. 

'1*0 the worshipper of KrlsVma in the Midland 1m in not ft<J 
much the Divine Teacher of the lK?ftut1fiil doctrines coiitalned in 
the OUd and aiiiiikr works, as the child Krialum. i*r 

else the youthful Aduiiis of Vrindavana, wandering through the 
forest with his flute, and captivating the herd maidens who bore 
hiIII company, fjooked npoii as a god. his love for the soul is to 
compared witii that of a man for a maid, atid the soul's 
attitude to the Deity is pictured hy the self-ahurndoimieni to 
Krishna of his divine mistress Itiidhri. Devotion is e!^pres.scd in 
ji flood of bLirniug words expressing the deepeat religions feelings 
hy means of images derived from sexual passion, 

Kama, on the contrary, is repieseiiled as a noble hcrOp vvithoni 
fear and without repmach, who came into the world to relievo h 
froiii sill, who suttered many tliingH. and who now, in heaven, 
looks down, ns they say, frran his lattice window/lovingly 
helping ait wlio call upon him, and knowing lieforehaiid what 
each requires and what he will give, flu* love is that of a 
father for his chtldren, and literature devotee! to liitu hi sepvuratcd 
by ft whole world of concepts fimiii that devoted’to Krishna, 

It will easily lie niiderstmid that it Is Ki-bhna-worship which 
lends itaeif the more easily to lyric poetry, it persomiL lls 
essence uilght almost be called sdHsh—a soul-absorbing^—nay, 
albabsorbiug—individual love cast at the feet of Him who is 
fjovc itself- It teaches the first, and greats coiiiinandmeiit of the 
law : but the second—thou shall love thv iiemhliour as thyiself 
it hardly touches. In the fifteenth and following centuries 
Xortherii India was filleiJ wdth poets who exceneil in the art of 
hymn-writing. The earlier ones wrote in iSanskrit. Surh was 
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•lityad^vn, tUc author of the ffWct Uot^hnin, the thdiati ‘‘ Song of ■ 
SoiigN"; but poets vfcre quick to lomit that the vernacular?* 
w’Civ uiofo readily adapted for expressing geuuiiie emotion. In 
Hihar, VidyitpatL Thakiir, one of the oldest of these Master- 
Hingers <1!. a.U, 14{)0>sct an example that was speedily followe*! 
In both East and Weal. His little poems—at once Jove-stongs 
ami hymns—will seldom hear translation Ijvfore & iniserl 
audienctt. ami, indeed without an intimate nc<plaintouce with 
Indian thought, it would l>e diflicult for a Westein audience to 
iiee nuythiug religious in them at all. How'cver. I give one as 
u apecinieii. selecting it on account of the legend attached to it. 
Vidyupti was said U* be gifted w ith second sight, and, to teal 
him, tlie Mwuilitiiln emperor had him sciised and conveyed to 
Itelhi. There the Empror shut him up in a lto.\, which l?« 
deposited close to the bathing-place on the lj*iik of the .laiiina, 
and asked the poet to describe the acetic. Vidyapati’s answer is 
jKiid to have lieeu the foJIowuig lines. It will 1» seen that to the 
uninitiated there is iiolliing religious alwiit them, hut each line 
has an euoletic lueaning which it would take too long to explain. 

I 11 note I hem simply as a pretty piece of poetry. 

’tTP \ 

ITU I 

W 'HTT I 

TT TJfr iJVTTT I 

fudw u j I 

xrrsnr 

^ ^ t 

firw ^ ^Tfw fmf iiftq i 

'j 

^TfV I 

The prett} one is bathing, ami, «s 1 gBse, llie live arrowed go*! of 1 «vd 
my bpiirt. 

Her night-blf^k locks sireain itfi A ctiwade of waler-dmii^p as thrm^l) 
ikrkiiesA wore woepiiif^ in kfci- oC thi btighinesi^ of lier uiooii^wrt'. 
Her iJftriiieotat weL {micl to hir form, aisd so fair m 

the I'bioOp that €npiil, the soul sli?^trirbeT, awitketli even io \ki» 
hermit'l kenrt. 
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lEt-r Ihiwin 'm bkt- Iwfi^ fnir ils ihunj^ll tiuel Uw\ (injii^^ht 

thiMJi iiuiU^l each for evDr to it±E }nAl(^ 

Kumi woiiliJ 1 make my iinnin: ii fowIprV net and i:Ijvh|i 

wouhi 1 liolil them tc> uiy heurt, lest they take wing aiitl int<> ihe 
rbnnlitt of heaven ify ftway* 

ll fiatisfactoiy Ujld by iktr le^jeinl linU* wlnitln^r 

iijipi‘eased by Vi<!yrtpati^!i [>owlh' nf Hcean<I *>i by }iiH pwtry, 

the Kmperor un]cre<] Iiik rekafH^ and ^ui liini home h il h boiioiir. 

to the firtine j^roup nf Bihatj pmfU as V'idyapiii 

was aiinthei named UrniitjafL \Vm date la itncertniii, but we .. 

provisionally put it doivu rh nlmiiE Fmiiteentli rreiituiy. 

(bily one work of liii$ baiN come down ii» nn — n little Sunskrit 
play entitled tbe Hamna. Ui ennsLnustioii ii iwfiiilile^ 

nne nf our Eniflisli o|>enii4, the coiiversaiioji latinj/ written in 
prose. Blit til rough it ai-e interit[>eraed iiinnei'i^iiH stuiga written, 
not III ^AiiHkrit> lint in Bihari. riiene ]ait40' am ?<tilil ^veM known, 
and Ilia iifturn imd deservedly, t[noted, Tlie pli*t of the play is 
simple. Kriahim Um two wives, BtikmiJil, the sioiior, and 
Satyabliaina. who was Ids spoilt dnrfing. Auiioyeil at i% favonr 
shown to linkininb Satyabbaina, who, it iiiiihI be eoiifesseil, for 
all her ebarins is distinctly catUsb in Insr comiuet, Ijikea i-efijge 
in her Imtnluir — lier p4>utiii^' rouin — and mfuiiieis to Im; ^ipp+.-:iaeiJ 
Uil KriHlina has shown hat a favour j^reatcr than thai received 
by her rival A3%. thanks Lo tho uttenLioiJH of a subiiiarinc willi 
no fioiil for pM:try, tile whole ediUon of the oiih traimlntion id 
the play is now^ at the Iwtloni of the Mediterranean, 1 may 
nisciisefl for j^iving a few of the ,Hoiigm contained in it. Here ii* n 
sprlng-sontr hhjiw by Krialnni in the Baiwat grov<- to Rnkminl. 
It is rat I Hi I' overload ud with names of trocn strange to iion-rnciiDii 
eai^, but in spite of this it contnin^ some pretty fancies. As for 
the Dlnik tree^ — /rfmdimi —mentioned in ihe o|iening iine. 
i may explain tlmt. in tlie apriug-time si is a maji-s of glowing reil 
1ilc3s»onm, and a grove of tJiese tree's liow^ering in the rliataiict^ 1 *^ 
a magiilHceiit spectacle, almost persuading Hie onlraiker that he 
IS gazing nia a forest cnnHagraticm. 

grffnff i 

rntr i 

1 Tiw ihiLk, * smuw wbio- hmL Uialf-r laslhiary Ui»v 

m lM<Si«?^fN| m Mr a ruler * thal Su (mir iiipy ^ver tUr nijrlo lo^taVr. 
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^sitfr ^grfiTf*r i 

TVW ftIWT wnf<I T^Hra TUfft Wl fWfTTtff I 
^ ^ fthrar ^ fw^iinfT i 

f^ iT^ff iHTTiiw TTir^^f^ Bfrfn’^fw T’raiff i 
TT*^ 

if ■# ■■* ■* *s 

^ TTVfw 5m Wh ftmff i 

?R *TOT F\iraT fiPiT tw Hmff i 

5T5m ^ j*r msrfT i 
wmj fifT^lsr *fTTi< VtffT I 

t^ Ttfli 5mR ^71 *rnra wtfiT i 
wm ftfTT fTf'fSJi »fffSI thRi^i i 

»m ^ wnTfif Tm^T-yi-xrfiT smTf ?Tf*mn' i « « 

Con lilt OliAkft in epmRcm ^l^ry 

CioJJen CbaTnpakftp Bakak rHn\ 

Bflknhiils in iiixnriano^ 
iHo^ni in Lh€ vprnAt ^i^T. 

Scattorod oVr the bonky di^timnt 
('Jitetfriii of \hi^ Tninifwl vine+ 
fimccful djLsuiiiit^ i^nuwy ^fMhwlaii 
\\\Xh riwect 

Wi^i bi?r kiiniLc in hdni&i^^ foldprl, 

HukiiitnL lieaiil-^ htr kin^ 

WAndf^m through the woodliirid 

(lazing oil tho chamiFi of epring. 

Wimter'ft raptures now are ended. 

New-horn transports have they foniMU 
Spriiig'^s dt'Ught'i rejoice the loverAp 
Trradin^ mi enchanted grtiuiiil. 

(Uowing shine the deii^ie HihiapiiH. 

Minial, Mango wide oiiispreud. 

Kin' mid leafleta coyly ti ashing, 

Urunk wHIi iieclarT rnhy-nHl* 

Now the cackoo-folk are calling, 

Alhiniimssioaed by the souiuU 
As the inurninrcil sighs of tlalliaiu^ 

F.<^ho in the groves araund. 

'Ti^ as though with frtnKie<l ]i4ifans 
Welcomed they Love back tigain, 
iTer the threefold world tHiimphant, 

King, victorious, to reign. 
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Itlftck Ijeviftf hiizzin^r Imisyp 

tlyrftU? miidly in tte ilieuiet 
i>nmk with honey» mazwl with nectar, 

CniM from Howtire of the Kla«l«. 

*Titt of Loto they, too, with singinii— 

PrAisefl of Lhe Heaven *born. 

He, who takes the promleat maiden, 

Coiuioe™ her, and hrenks her soorn. 

>ralayn fienda fragniiit hrvoKea, 

Sandftl-scented o'^er the vale, 

I'rai^rant, loo, the spotles^i lotmi, 
riaitrant flower, Imifrant 

■Fwofold ^[]&inoiir thns enfolde them* 

The sweet apriag-tido's winttini: einilo. 

Haiwafe framTtnee — liotli coiis|ni'lii*f 
Bearb of j;odM and aaiuts k» wile, 

Lo^ the miracle of K^S^lhnft, 

MoVtIpiied in earthly mouldH 
Sixteen thoiiaaiid inaide^ dieporttn^, 

Krishna in their amis enlohi*^ 

Wiw the lencher, 

Sillier too- and aiipplii^nt. 

Prays the Monarch of all inonarclis 
Bleeainf^s on ns all to ^ritiil+ , 

III another p KTiHhiin, dihti'ejtseil at Saiyaldimiia^s aljHence, aaka 
l^er maid the emisit* This is her re[dy: 

3if^ I 

vrTsr ^ i 

^T^*r ’vrrffl I 

^ H-_ 

HTW I 

^ ^rr I 

iTctr Trr?i irnSt * 

fn^T-f^T f^TrO I 

Trft ftO i 
XrjiTliT i 

ffr TiT ^ 'TfTThRI TJTxii M 

^Aeconnitlf to iie^iiid^ Kuktutin!! tmtl SaljrAlihijtiA Ki i^iiii had ts^crt^ 

LhAB SiiEtesn thau?^«nd vlv«5i, hy ncki i^f wViuiii tio hai\ one daiiglitef len hoiim. 
H« kiAcI tkhfl |M}wtr of multi plying no tkal 4^neki wiff: llmught kh^t hhm Iia^J 

hiia to 
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0 Miulbavj*, can I ihtAiU ileclari' 

01 her wlioae wrtth refuses to liss^l^M^el 

With tlashiDf; o)^e l^bntcl th'ofTeade^l fair 
(.'oiisuiiir her body in u firti of rARe. 

She RaziJs At the mirror in her riiiR, 

Sg<« her fair face at fcijiies, mid wmthfiil eriefl+ 

“ Tia not ft faces it ia the moon of HpriaR, 

The lover’K moon, the iiuxuii of bvern' Uea/' 

Anon forgetful, on lier liosom rraind 

Her hand she lays*-anil drii^Hi ftitii sudden starts 

Tis not ui> haod; a Idhw bftie J haind, 

*‘('oine to ftwfthe Heir love within iny heart," 

When her eyea fall upon her vi-t!uUh of hair. 

With broken heart lamcntctb ahe hIolkI^ 

“ "Hoi Irtssea these — to tell of my desjjftir, 

‘*1 see liefon^ me heaven black with cloud." 

Or, haid>v when she niiesks, her*voire so sweet 
LleCftllH to her the KolFft voice in spring 

Of “Hari, llari'V and in this conceit 

She drooiis and H¥iOtin^4> her life al^ndoning. 

We next have wiml ii» cuuhidered in hniia to la; tin; iiiieHt 
rx amide of Uinaijati'ij poetry", a kind of A id aide addressed l^y 
Kriishna to Safcyablmiiia in hie endeftvoum to ajipenwe her. 1'he 
irftri^latuin is ns litcnil m the esijgenciea of En^liiih nietve w ill 
permit, jiud the muJeriiiie^s of its ihoiight ivill strike the most 
rir^nal hearer, 'rhe velites inixhL Vnive heeii w-ritteii at the 
present day in England, 

TTf^T 5^ inrfV 

aram 1 

niyA mfT 

I I 

fwwTJf ^ 

iHTT wftj, 5^ 

^ I ?tj I 

* ** ih a tkinie iif Krishna, It i* also lo 1*#? ili^j cry of ihifr t'iiV, or 

iiidijiii caC^eOp 



♦I I 

^ ^*1 ’iff 
TIT ^ HTT 1 

firff »nw ’if? ^^ff^ 

iT^ ^nr I i>i'i 

•* 

wrf’if’i I 

ffTTfr f ff 'trf'i 

7n>i« f^'m I 

ffwfirfr «jTrT 

^5^ -^ITT^ I « I 

m*ii ^ mx t 

irtffl ^ ^ fti ■ 

^ WT^ i " 

I 

i^ViT init^ fjrff ^rnl^ % 

wr¥ miff ^ mff i 

^ qfr^ mf mnrf^ frft i 

13 ^ ^ *fnf^ 1 1 

In tii'l^^t the ilfiv.n ia riBint; *itiil the night h*iH ^^Eli^a^^^^l HW»y^ 

TN» moon has set, wntl chanticleer proclaiiiia thi‘ ox>pnjtig HaVn. 

Ke loiKlly cHe9» " loluaeap the lilies of the night 

Have closed their pelals; wake Vf iiji, and o^wn in the lighu“ 

Lady, e'en the snyriM atara have vatiii^he^l into spates 
i) why tninpencNL W|vBt thon yet* ihc lotos of thy fac<^ ? 

Ti>y fftci; ifl a fair lotna, ahiI thino eyes twin Jilkat lie. 

Thy lips are made of noses and thy no^H' of 

\Vhili‘ ihm ihy form is comtiact of tender flow'rs alone, 

O u^\} si^e why thy heurl is yot ii heart of cruel stone, 

Si> langnifl is ihy Wly* that on thy Ihmoiii fair 
1'hy bodict* s^ziih too heavy for the weight thiu thuii dinai la^ar: 
'I’oo hea^T are the hnw^letn that eiivbriice thy slender armsp 
I'oo heavy is the garland that conceals thy lK>soin'a charms. 

Yet -strange the contr»dicti on—whilst tlion caiist nni these sna^i>i, 
Thon Itearesl still a mountain of the cmelle^t di^lain, 

Swwh forlieur fnnii dwelling ii|hjii tay great i^fleoce. 

And in forgiveoess smiling, accept loy penitence, 

1-et the aimflhine of thy mercy clear the darhn^ of my paiiu 
T^fCt the dawn tide inarh tlie ending of a iiiglil-time of diadain^ 




iwui.Ai? ur snjrrKUHs imh4 




Mi^bhifiil 1*111“! h\tv ftiiiU lif tiiiiifl, 

Altlift" thy mm% 

I inxi- thy iMirdoiiiiij; ear itidsiw, 

Sor linger iticiri', 

IHidithifiil Oiii«! Thy bmw*% it luiw, 

{inch diipcw- H tijirt. 

Aim tljpiii lit muf Hiih ejan-i iliRt m 
I'hfy pitrc*' my erriiii^ hi^nrt, 

IhsJiiiiiriil Otlu! 'L'hy nmiui 

A iiioiitihiiii iia eouiplt^l^. 

Miiki! liii^ a hi U ^kiiiihI 

H\ thine urm-fotterfi sw«4. 

iHHitiiiiifiil One S CNjiienh' tny m'ii* 

Sin>w thyt^^ir kind to me. 

tiive i]ie thy Jc^ellefl lotii^^fuQt, 

M>' tliiuleiii to f)e. 

/ One reumrkAble fenlui^ of the yefuriiiHtion wtia ilie |«irL 
inkeii in it Siy womeiir In Imiin i^icy fio^v for the first time in 
Jiiflloiy eaiiji’ to the front, iil^ery^vhere in the Midlninl could i#c 
found devout und lioiioumble women noted for tbefr holy Mvhh 
:ind for tVioii' ilev^itioil to Uofl. ^^ ■e iiie I'oiniiided of the inysticn 
of tlie Midilh- A^es iii Europe, witli their ecstitsieN iiiici i7i|>tures, 
^f Therosn, ivs well nh of Htirjiard of Clairvatix mid tickhai t. 
I’liene Itidifui mysticii ever dwelt in comuiiuiton witli the Tteity, 
Olid fretted n; 4 Hiiiat the inorLal rhaiiis that kept tijetn from ii at ill 
cliini'r a|i|iroac1i. 'J^ike the story of ^^and^^-d5Ha. Tlie Kinper-^ir 
Aklwir, iirarinj|ij of liis fame m n ]inel, went for h]m and asked him 
to sing: one of his liymtia. He sang one ending with the winds 
fktirh6 rtijiftf** nikiita, ■' iny Kf>iih stnnd iVimi very 
clos^' mid near liinr" The Eui|>eror pi-eaaed him haH to shnw 
wlmt lie meatii hy '‘standing very ch>Ht£ and near Him Stung 
l>v the unbelievniig itiormreli% gibe, the nn^stic gave the most 
etfective |K>?isiSde aiisiver; for he at once beeaiiie rapt in a traneo 
tluif endi-^i 111 liiK death, and, freeil from its earthly shack tea, his 
soul anlmiHy weiilp as hr had snng^ to stand "very idose liinJ 
near ^ his Master 

To give n tm*rc list of the sweeL singers of the garden of 
North Indian mysliciBin in the HftoeiiUi and livo fulbwing 
ceniuric-s, wemid occupy a whole lecture. I Inive drawn attention 
ti> the prominent part taken hy women. Of them alone a native 




no 
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work, entitled the Mf^hUd-t^ftd gives u list of iio less thiiii 
Ihirty-live, all of ii£i{>i>i'tAiine^ iiot tuhior pf>eL^'\ but |>rophetessi'S 
who have left their mark on India. 

The most fafiious of all thei** women vrm MlrA Bai, the ^jueen- 
|K)etesi 3 of Rajputilfiil, who gave up her throne rather than join 
in the bloody worship of ^iva. Her devotion to Kiislma may lie 
ganged from one favourite verse of hei-5. Kilnh, t must exphiin. 
h one of the many names of the God, 

'S TTt fira 

^PfT T < 

I 

Kanh have I iKiugbtp the price he Ortltfil I pihih 

Home cry too great while otbem jeer *twaH small 
I paid in in% weigherl to the iitiiiost arain^ 

My love, my life* my self^ my MOiil, my all. 

Greater even than XancJa-diiaa nas Hhrn-iliisa, tlic hlind buiv] 
of Agra (fl. ISoOJl The eolleetioii of his poems, known m the 
^Hlceaii'p exceeds in length the llkd and the Odyssey combined 
and yet a high level of beauty is inaintamed thix^iighout. He, 
hinitielf tclk the story of his hlindness in verscM which, though 
manifestly meUphorieah are now iiniversany taken by pious 
Indiana in tlieir literal aensc. Overburdened by tlie aeoae of 
aiiij be was in one of his deepest moods of religions depression 
when Krishna himself appeared, and after niawy words of 
coiiaoktioji said to iiiin, “ Son, ask what thou wilt aw a l>oom"* 
** I said, * fjird^ I ask for the Ijoon of perfect faithp for the 
iie$itiuction of the enemy—my |iaaHions—and tliatp now that 
I have seen the form of my God w^ith mine own eyes, theyp 
henccforthp umy never see aught else/ He said, "So let it be,' 
and from that day Stnu-dHitiA ivaa blind/' 

T;rg ^tfTT 

<* •* 
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I Another vtrtje of liiu tias also been taken literally, end ties 
jjiveti rise to a pretty atory. After lie became blind, during the 
absence of Ins amanuensis. Krisliiia liiiiiself came and wj-otedowii 
tlio words tlist welled forth froni the unsuspecting poets lips. 
At length Snia-dasa perceived that the writer was outstripping 
his tongue, and was writing dow ii his ihoughla before lie had 
littered tlicni. Recognising the god, the knower of the iuinost 
thoughts, by tins. SiiraHlasa seized him tiy the tmud, but Krishna 
thrust liim aside and disappeared. The poet exr.lninied : 

sfrff I 

f»T^ ^sTT^ar 

“ Tboa thrufitesl away my hand and departest, tinowini; that 1 am 
weak (and pretending that ihoa art hut a man) ; but not till thou 
departest from my heart, will I confers thee to ho mortal." 

We liavu seen how, in the case of Vidyapati, tlie religious 
side of tiiu hytiina bad aluiost JisapiWRred under tlie poetical. 
Ah time went on, lyric poetry became a style, and no longer 
necessarily an expression of iieligioiis paHsion. In the seventeentli 
century there arose a school of poets who wrete in tlie same 
outw'urd form as their predecessors, but who frankly cultivated 
art and not devotion. Supreme atimug lliein was BiLiarl L'tl. the 
author of the iueoniparahle 6'nt SoT, or Seven Centuries, I call 
thiM in com parable, not only on account of its excellence, but also 
because there is nothing similar to it in Kuropuan Jileraturc, 
althongb inmiy examples can be found in India, The Sitt Stil is 
a collection of seven hundred verses, ail in the imine metre. 
Kacli of these verses is an independent work of ail, and has no 
connexion with what precedes or follows, No vei^ can cuiilain 
more than forty*a)x syllables, and yet it nmst 1« a complete 
poem iu itself. Working under such conditions. Blliail Lai 
succeeded in producing seven hundred miniature pictnics, each 
of which is the despair of imitators or translators. He had 
many predecessors and followers, but none approached him iu 
his plaj*ful fancy or in hi.s cunning deftness in using exactly 
tlie right word in the right place. Of course, no trauslation of 
iiiitie can do justice to him, hut one or two of his pictures, even 
imperfectly exhibited, will appeal to every one who 1ms lived in 
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1 lid in, mill [wrJiftps lu Westenin t«>. What can be luorc apt tlinta 

his dfcHCnption nf the ftulteriiig. swnt-laden, evening breeze in thu 
'tprin^ ?— 

Tre IT^ WT I 

irafr ^7^ I 4w: I 

St!tf, ftojn the aanJal Soutli u weary beve^te, 

A winlit way-worn; iidmt,—from pollen-iiiirtit; 
UroH'ljeodedf — with rose-oectar; ‘neaib tbo tnieN 
III- linijcrH resting, anil invites to ivat, 

III India little boye often went enr-pendaiits hhiiped like a 
dolphin, and tlio fltaiidard of the ijod of love in also a doipbiii. 
So, describing tbe child Ktiebna, tlie poet iwiys; 

*fffIT ( 

f^-HT TOT 
TO1T fiRTO I 8 I 

Fair indeed a» the dolpbln-iiendaiits l^niaitb bis ears, Cupid bon 
daimed bln heart os a fortress,mid hath hiiUK out bis ensign liefore the ^(e. 

Evati lite must eomnionpluce of similes Bilmrl f^l in vests 
with freab cbarinK. Take, for example, the CDtoparison of a girl's 
face to the tnooii. What could be more trite than tlitn ? It is 
part of the stock is trade of everj- iiaznor rhyui-tter, Vnfe 

Bihuri BAyA of : 

^?i ^af ^ ( 

»r»?l wrWv sfTO^ 

I aCo I 

Though hidilen. her sweet fnee glints lorib tUrough the tmnaparent 
djiritness of her veil. 'Tis like the jJay of the mwinbessns reflated in 
thff blnck oE ibe Jnuiufi. 

Turning now to those Hindfia whose viiirahip wm dtreifled 
to KArim ratlier than to Krishna, we Hnd onrselvoa on an 
altogether different plane of thought, Ikvotioti there in in 
plenty, it is tme, but it is directed to a loving, all-powerful 
Gal. who otters Himself to His worshippers as the Great Ksampie 
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According to tliiJi teaching, love to God iiieatiB, first, sclf- 
ahosemeiit before Him, and, secondly, love to one’s aeiglibour, 
CtirioTisly enough the same question niose here that arose in 
Palestine, “’svlio is my neighbour f" and the answer is nearly the 
same. Everyone, however mean, however impure, is Rama’s 
child if he but calls upon Hirn,snd lietlieiuby becomes the brother 
of all true believers. The stock parable takes an an example 
a scavenger auTfering from a loatbsomo disease amidst Hllhy 
surroundings, 'rho story goes that this poor pariah in his 
distress called on Rama for pity, and u'as kicked and treated 
with contumely for venturing—a vile being such as lie—to 
approach a deity so pure and holy. That night ha who as.SAu 1 tod 
liini saw' Rama, and on the god's Ixidy were the wounds and 
bruises he liad infiicted on the poor scavenger. A striking 
parallel to the Christian, “Inasmuch ns ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, 3*0 have done it unto me.’* 
Tlie foremost of all the poets of this group was 'rulasi Dmia 
(fl. A.D. IGOO), He wrote little poetry of a lyric nature. Hie 
theme demanded a nobler style, and in RAtiia’n honour he wrote 
the great epic of N'orthern India, the so-called Hindi /Wmoyayu. 
1 have spoken about tlie duty towards one's neighbour—hero is 
ft passage from the epic on the subject:— 

^ frif I 

fjpffif *nft I 

W sjfti irfW flsai ’f I 
^ ffJ fwnt I 

wtrw f'rrrfr ^'itr i 

^ ^ fTTTr i 

wK ’I tirt I 

ffH wrt I 

fW'Tfif'WT^ I 

^ ^ f»rf ^ I 

TW-^fTTT-^TR^I fti* ^ I 

It is a sin even to look at one who is not grieved at his friend’s 
distress. A churl, and no friend, is he who doth not look upon hta own 
troubles ssa groin of sand, even though they he a-holo inountams ; siul 
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U} whcFin h frioDirsf hiinlf^n, no bHivjiiir ihiin a oE sani% «loth not 
hfoiii m MC-I'H* The true frieml refltrainetb troin evil 

iknd directetb in the puth nt virknn. He piibliahcth Jibroiul hi^ 
tiei|;h 1)011 vir|ue#i mt\ contfuJetb hh fatihn ; he ji^vetb ftinl iakt^th 
without ilintmiHL of mind, und \» ever ready to ofTer help. Nny, bt the 
thm of uii-srortiLEie he in a hundred tinier man:! loviu^ than before. 

J do not ijuoto tlfii^ ]>outi:y, Imi it^ a s^p^cinien of the ^ine 
uionility that ruiin tiirou^h all this ^reat [nmCn works. I>nt he 
cron hi be pnjisianat^; too^ Wlmt could more fervent tlmn lisese 
exlrftcU fi\>in liin hyniiiH of prayer 1 — 

qnff TTTif Cf VtT s'tT il AT I 

^ fliflrr ttt i i 
V i 

TftY ^ ?Si %ft ’ft iftY I ’iL 1 

I 

^ ft® 'jf g; I 

?fr-^“' Wff F |Tfft I 8 I 

PTTVft?f ^ ?(^1I fr ^’TFVft’l 5^1?' I 

irY i m i 

^ yfl? »ftY '9^ FTfW^l »1T^ I 

^tz TT*I-^T*r-»V wf? I i I 

Tf 1% ftftf rw tttO fit;! fT^ irsnft 1 1 
T«f Ht% ler wtn Jiff ^ I I 

l^ml, took Thou u[hui me — nought can I do of my self. Wbither 
van i I'ut To whom hut Thee can I tell my sorrows? It is at Tby 
door, and Thioo atone, that J have ]iamct my life m a slave. Uft have 
1 tnnved my face frciiu Thee» and jrrasped the Uiiliu» of this warld; hut 
l‘hosi art th**^ fount of iiiercy; haw can acta Like mine be done by Thee 
(that Thou nUoohbt turn Thy face from mo)? O fitory af the house of 
lU^hit, liLl Thou wilt look tiiwn mo, my daya will he ftflya of ovib my 
(htys will ba calamity»my day* will bo woe, my days will U; dehloment. 
When I looki-d away feom Thee, I bwl no eye of faith to see Tboi'^ as 
Thmi art i bin Thou art all-teidiig^ Thou aloiiet aiid no other, art like 
imto Thyielf : Thou who dost relieve the arrows of the hiinjhLe, Ooil, 
I am not my own : to nomcone must 1 be the hnmhie ilavc, whilst Thou 
art al^olute, acid maakr of Thy will. I atu but a sacrifteo oSerctl unto 
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Thee; what petition ean the in k njirmr make lo Him T^hn is 

rt'tlected therein- First look ojjon Thy#iC*lf and renn^mber Thy mercy 
Hill) Thy miRhtp lUid then wt Thine eyes iijxin me kihI cIiUji) me $a 
Thy HUvet Thj' \ery o^ih For the iiaine of llAiiin is a sure refuge, nml 
he nhotaketh it is Bave<l. LmX Thy ways ever Rive joy onto tlie hfimt. 
Tnlasi isTliino alone, and, O Gi:id of mercy, do iinioliim as Bceirietfi i;ooe| 
unto Thecn 
And again — 

Twfti *T^ni ffir »iwt»i 531%; I 

TjJT# ^nc gw ^ mj ww «r^ii Wt; 1 

<1QM I » I 

\ry BonI iit pltinf!^ in njiirihinl iiiy tjiiiJy in <1iHtnicl«) 1>y n Hdi^ 
iJiBMwe; my wr)' wopIs an; foul nml falwr*; ami yst, > > l^md, willi Tlit* 
flath Tulaal faoM tb« doBc kiitdii|t of a ja-rftvi low. 

In another ninod liiq aty1« could Iw a.<« Imlaiiccd as that of the 
pMtok of Proverbs, as ill tlie conitiienwioMit of a faiiiouB descriptuiii 
of the rainy scAsuii 

wrurf 'tflTl * 

fWT TTUH W»i wVri • 

<iir« TT W ^»r i 

% ■n^fTf fTT I 

TT^lf WfW f»«WTTn I 

Tmr wiffiT fwwT wnt 1 
-mjn wffif %% I 

^ ^ ITf %W I 

f J wft TTTTXt « 

HIT V*f fITTrt I 

TITW WT ITf T I 
TIJ wtHff WTWT WTT3T^ I 
firfHfZ HW iTTff WWT^T I 

fuf^ maiH uff HTHT I 

HfnmnT w^TitM w# htI; i 
ftf tHfW fWH ffr *lTt I 

fftl! WfW g*l 

WTfh) HTff ^ Irt I 
fHfH U'Pii'l HTf If 
WTT frff TT^W I 

T'ni-HfTTl'inilW f«' WV <t'l I 


Pt;iLS CON’TIt IBU TEIJ 


Itfi 

The akj-p covepftl tilth Arrogant rain-clouda, fiercely roaretli Wh\h 
my heart ia dbstmiiglit, bereft of its darling), Tlio aheet Lightning 
tUckercth aniid'^t the heavy cLoudst fitful us thu sborUliveil love oi ibu 
wickecL The heavy va[Kmra iwur forth miiip and bang close unto Hie eartln 
like a ^vii^ man stooping 'neath hia weight of wiivlomp The moiintatiL^ 
U^jir the never-ceuaing assaiilta of the ralndropa, fitajiding proudly 
unconcerned ; und even so the holy iniiu hecdoth oot the wonla of the 
wickefl. Eiicii hIiuIIow btrCAmletH fiooflcil to the hTim, Lastenctli eagerly 
on ita wayp like a vain fellow pufifed 1131 with u little wealth. The clear 
wiLter that falleili oo the oarth is becoriie luiid (and hifleth it frona tin* 
rtky), ftfi the cart's of this world envelop the sonl (and hide it from ita 
Creator), With herd a drop and there u rillp the water hllcth the lakes, 
like virtue entering a good man's heart: while the rushing rivers Row 
into the o€i*An and tiiid restj oven as the soul findeth rest in faith In GihI. 

The grass groweth grwn and thick uijon the ground, hiding the very 
lnatliB 90 that they cannot Ije traced out: and evon so the disputations of 
the uiikdievciw ever hide the true jiatli of the striiitures. 

Again, lie excelled In vivid description. Here are twu 
examples. The first narrates the luirning of the city of Tjankil: — 

sttN «nf»f ^f»r htOt mfir irfl 
if 3frni ITT sr ^Pwirff i 
TTT ^ ^ ’w'J 

WIX ^ ^Tft Wffx ^^T. TTTfr Q 

^ fffVm »rr5i 

HTTI wIT ^ ^ fff? TITfr I 

<IT<T WJJI ifffiraTI • 

■ rm* i 

Fire ! Fire J Fire ! They flEc, they run hither and thither for their 
lives. Mother know9 not her own daughter. Father help not his son, 
tlirls. with their hair dishevellcdp nEky, their very garment'^ torn opn, 
hhnd in the darkiM^^i^ip children, old men, cry' and cry again for “ watt^. 
water The bor^^ neigh, the elcpbanis triimiiet as they break forth 
from their stallfl. In the vast mob, men above aod trample, oue 
enuvhiug the other m be falls beneath hid i^L Colliog each other's 
immes, children shriekp lamenting distranght, crying, "My fu^heri my 
father^ I am lieiUK “torched, I am being burnt alive in the flames/' 

The following example of bia descriptive power is in another 
tone. It teUa of tlie l>obyhood of lUma in Ins niotliera house:_ 
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affsTH gTTff ^ Tt^ | 

qfiTTwr ^rfwT:**rtr ’tjffn sn^ 1 1 1 

^ TT^ TT^ I 

^rr»i ^ ^wT Wr ShKi: »rf% nirw ^irt^ i ^ i 

ffYfrr w\^ ^rfH wtit^ i 

ffiT^T 51 5t *nft?T 9Wf STTT 'f^T^ I 3 « 

Wj# ^nfr^ '^iTftwr *tt^ f^ i 

TTIR ^ «^T*l ^ I tl I 

^ ' 

f^i!lfa| 'IT^TT yz# f f’f Tcqrf?! ^if*) mf*f I M I 

f^Tfr ^?irr*i iftTrfr m i 

iTig ^ 6 i 

^ -m ff’l ITOTftl f^rfw f^rrra i 

g^ ^ %f^ T^r 1 WTT WT ^7! ’Trir i o n 

^?rr^T^ ^7® I 

Full of hapiiidei^ KAiiJ^lyri curtisflea her little c 1 ar 1 ^n|,^ Hh^^ leLa biui 
tliiiif to lii^r fingtT lis sbo teaebea him to walk in fair couriyanl of 
the palace. ilfiizH /Awnzfp mmi jhunH^ sweetly tinltlea the belFgidlle on 
his waists swi^Liy tinkle the anklet-hplle on his feet^ aa she hellos him 
aloni^. Oil bis wrist-s are hrmcektSi anil roiitnl his tbihoat a jewdlod. 
iieekleL stiuMeil with (eviFfending) tiijera claws. .\ s|x>tless saffnoii- 
coloiirtd little ail ken coat adorns hiiiip while it itself Is set o 1 ^ on his 
jEirk-hned limbs. His bouny face is a pkturoj with tw^o little teeth 
I)cepmM mi hchiinl bin (lawn-fosy and stealing'away the hearts of 
nil. IjQYely are kis chin, his check, his rsose. On kla forehead^ like a 
caste' 2 iiark is a drop of ink (to wani q 5 the evil eye). His bright eyfci, 
hennaHihirkencd, pnt to shame the tAorVntjo-lHrd, the lotne, and the 
glancing siher-li.Hb. Oo bts l>ow-sbai>ed brow hang dainty curls, and 
over them hair plaits of enhancing chamu As he hears his mother snap 
her fingem^ he crows and springs with delight^ and axion be tills her 
with ilisiiiay w'hen he lets her Mnger go. lie tumbles down and inills 
himself up uiwn his knece [ and Ixibhles with joy to his brothers when 
his niother shows him a piece of caket and she, as she looks at his 
pretty baby ways^ is drowned in love, and cannot bear her happiness^ 
The saints in heaven gs^e at his pranks frani behind the clouds, and 
ftirget all their awetedtiefl. ^th Talaef DAsa, ikc man Uiat lovetb not 
this aweetness hath no soul, and in this world Im life is vain. 
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Filially^ I give you liia latiiout oa tlse dealli o£ Ijia friend 
T^dar Moll, Us commenconient strikingly resembles Sir Henry 
Wotton's " Lord of himself, tbougli not of lands ":— 

iff 

^tTT I 

^nr?-^ 

^ f*n: mt: mft irrc i 
zVfT ^ 

^■?5T 3<rTT I 

wr vrm 

Z\TK ^ ^TR I 
■Wf?T Wfir ^TT^T I 

I 

flRT^ ^7T 5^t(f 
nft W% I 

Lonl of but four adieiJI viUages^ yet ii iiiiiEhty uionMncb—for. bis 
kingdom wns binmdf; in thi^ «igo of evil hath the huh of Todftr eet. 

The burden of God'a love, gi^eat thooEh It was. he bare unto the end ; 
but too heavy was the btiwlen of thiB worlds itud so bo laid it douTa+ 

Tulwtl'B heart is like a pnro foiintain in the gaidoD of Tsdftr'a viritie?: 
and when he thioketh of them, it overllowefchj and tears well forth from 
hia eyes, 

To^lar hath gone to the dw'elling-plftce of hig Lordi and therefore 
doth Tdasl refrain himself: hut hartl it ig for him to live without hig 
pure friend. 

Tulusl Dasa lived in the kter years of the giKteenth and the 
early pnrt of the seventeenth century. Older than him wero 
other poets belonging to the Ram a group* The most faniotls of 
tliese was Kablr, of the Hfteentli century. He w'aa a ^Insaliniin 
who, attracted by the reformed Hinduism, founded a sect in 
wiiicli Ifilatii and it were ooinliinefl. So free wag he from 
Miisalmaii prepossess]ons that he actually taught the worship 
of Kama, though to hira Rama wag the Supreme Deityp the 
Crentor of the universe, rather tlian a god! incarnate in humnn 
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form. He was in f 4 ict only Allftli under auotVier name, and 
amid new surroundings). KaVnr was a most voluminous writer. 
His works consist almost entirely of didactic religious treatiiiea. 
full of shrewd coinmoii sense expressed in terse and vigorous 
language. That some of his ideas, nay, many of liis actual 
phrases, were borrowed either directly or at second Imiid 
from the Gospels cannot lie doubted. He founded a sect 
still contaiijiiig nunierouH adherents (there were alxmt 350,000 
ill 1901}, and the central rite of the liturgy employed by them 
ifl a solemn ceremony closely ooirespondiiig in its details to onr 
Kucharist, followed by the old Christian love-feast, that has died 
out ill Western lands. Those who wish to learn more about 
Kabir, his writings, and hts sect, will find a fairly completv 
account in Bishop G, H. Westcott's Kublr und tht Kabirpauth. 

Kabir 1 h of further interest iu that the Sikkii faith is an 
offshoot fi-om bis religion. A very full account by Mr. Maeaulitfc 
of the Adi Grantk, the sacred book of the Sikkhs.baa Iwen lately 
published by the Clarendon Pres-s. and is doubtless familiar to 
moat of those here. It is a collection of hymns by various 
authors, formed by degrees in the course of the si.'itcenLli ceatur}', 
It is more interesting for the iiiaik that it has made on history 
than for its* somewhat beterogeneous contents. Although 
belonging essentially to the I’anjab, only a. few of the hymns 
are in Panjabi, and most of them are in old Hindi, though other 
Jauguages, including even Marathi, have contributed their i|Uota. 

I must inention one other epic of the sixteenth century before 
concludiog. It is by a MusaluiAn, one ilalik Jlubaiiiiiiad, 
althoogli dealing with a Hindu subject in a thoroughly Hindu 
way. This is the capture of Chitaur by Alauddiii Khaljf in 
A.n, 1313, Out of this romantic story, made faiiioiis to English 
readers by Tod in hia Rujn^ihan. Malik Muhammad lias woven 
a really fine poem—an epic on the heroic scale. The hero, Uatita 
ficaa, king of Chitaur, learns of the beauty of I’admavati, 
princess of Ceylon, and after iniiumerabie hardships, under ttio 
guidance of a wonderful parrot and in the disguise of a Jogi, 
wins her for his brido. On his return with her to Chitaur we 
enter on the domain of history. Alau'ddTn, then reigning at 
Delhi, hears of Padmavati’a beauty, and unsuccessfully at tern pi a 
to capture the city in order to gain possession of her. He 
ne%'ertltele3s, by a base sttatagem, succeeds iii capturing Katria’s 
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person, and holdEs liiiii iw a honta^o for lier suneuder. 81 ie 
to givt; heri^lr up a ran^m for her husband, with tlie 
litipulatioii that she h U allowed n last interview with 
him Wfoine Jik ruJeaae^ She oaicnJtiW3" neia out for DelJii hi 
a procession of litters, hut these am filled with armed men 
dressed in w'osnea''a clot lies, aTid in tier oivn pa loti keen, dls^uTSsed 
in her roj'al ^aruieTitaj sits a smitlu The pmeession enters Delin' 
fort, the liiK^uised aiiiith is iinhered into Hntna's dungeon ami 
hies through the chains of his master, w ho esca[>es with a fe^r 
of his adherents. Tlic rest remain in the enemy's comp till the 
ruse is dif^covered, wdien they um cut dowui to a man in covering 
hia retreat. Ratna FOifelj" reaches CSiitaur, wliich is again 
iiesieged by AlAii'ddln. Tlie siega lasts for several years and all 
but OHO of Rxttria's sons are skin in battle. Tlicn, haring imide 
urmngemenU for the escape of Ins youngest son^ to continue tint 
family line, Hatna hmiself, calling around him the mnmiiider of 
his devotee! ckn for whom life had no lunger charms, throA^'s 
open the portals, and carries death into, and iiieetM it m, liie 
eitiwded ranks of Ala. But^ to i|uote the words of Tod, another 
aw ful sacrifice preceded this act of sdfdevotion, in that horrible 
rite, the Jauhar, wdiere the females aie immolated to preserve 
them from pollution or cajitivity. The fiineial pyre avus lighted 
Avkihin a great subterranean retraat, in cbainlier^ mi pervious in 
the light of da3',aud the defenders of ChiUur Ijeheld in pnjcessicui 
Its queens, their Avhes and dangiiters, to the iinmW of several 
hundreds, Tiie fair Padmavati closed the tbrtmg, wiiicli waS 
augmented by whatever of female Ijeanty or youth could temt>t 
Tartar JusL They weix; conveyed to tlie caveni, and tlie opetunc>r 
eloscd upon them, leaving them to find security- in the devouring 
element. The Tartar conf|Ueror Look poHsession of an inanimate 
capital, strewn with the bodies of its binvc defenders, the smoke 
yet issuing ft uni the recesses, Avhere lay consuitied the once fair 
object of bin desire. Ciiitaur, the holy city of RA|putann, to ime 
ihe poet's words^ " i>ecauie lalnm/' 

Hie news of the capture of Ohitaur sent a llirill of amruish 
throughout tlie Avhole Hindfi world. It is etilj renieiiibered with 
horror^ and in RAjpiitAnn of the present day no adjuration is 
more solemn than that of Vhiiaitr ^ndryd-ivT jhi2\ ** hy the Sin of 
ihe Sack of ChiUur;' .Malik Muhaininad has in some points 
altered history for the sake of poetical effect. fJe makes Ratna 
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die, arid radiimvuti burn lierself on hiw pyre liefore the J^tuhav 
jind the himl taking of the Oity. Jloreover, he makes the \\hoh 
tragic story an allegory. C-hLtaiir, ]i.e<?ordiijg to him, represen 
the huiiiaii l»dy ; Katiia Sen. the soul ; Padmavuti h Wi*,doin 
(the WiNdoin of the Hook of Proverbs); while AlSii ddm is 
spiritual delusiom Rnt this esoteric esplaiialioii lies nowhere on 
the surface, Tlie Ktoiry is there to be read and rcmeniheied ns 
a story, and admired m a poem of fine draumtic power. 

In tluB brief sketch I have omitted much that is of importance. 
All that I have atleinptod has Wn to give an idea of the chief 
w'Htiugs in tVie three j'reat divisions of mediaeval North Indmii 
liieTnture — ^ihe Ijartlic, the lyric, and the epic. Prase lileraturi* 
for alJ pmcticai purposes did not exist, but attention may 
drawn to one other group of poetical wntjn|;s. This couBrnts of 
the technical works dealing with the art of poetry. The tirst great 
writer on thiH subject was the sixteenth century KeAava l)jUa,and 
diiriiig the two succeeding centimee nniiierona scholars followed 
ill his footsteps* Here the Indian love for scheznati^iion runs 
riot. Heroes and heroiue.s are classed and divided out according 
to thefr height, their aliape. their moral nature, and so on, with 
intcrmiuahle minutiw. Their einoliouH, their actions, their 
thoughts are all discuisacd in a frigid atmosphere of scientific 
geiioralization, and each allotted to its appropriate imagmaiy 
owner, lilach limb iii descril>ed in painstaking catalogues, called 
'* ^ IfecaiiBC the}' commence with the 9iklt„ or topknot 

of my lady's hair^ and end witli the wikh, or toe-nails! AH ibis 
sounds trivialr but i[nite ingenious poets dealt with it, and the 
results arc often very |>leasing. It can well be imagined tliEit. 
there is a great opportunity fur the display of poetical fanc}\ 
when a Ixwk is a cahd&f^He of a young lady's channs. 

I have avoided dealing w’ith the purely Mnsalmaii literature, 
excellent though iiiueh of it h \ for, though a product of India, it 
can hardly be eulle^l Indian. Aliiuvst every work writ ten by a 
Munalmiti was ba^ed on the IrailitioiiA of his c<liicatioiip and was 
therefore au imitation of Persian literature* Malik ^riihamn»ad 
is almost the only example of a Musalman of niediReval India 
who wTote an Indbti work on Indian lines. 

Nor have I deaU wdih modem literature. The coii^ticht of 
India by Kiiglaiid, and the introduction of the printing pre*o^, 
have greatly changed the Jitemry outlook of the eountiy. For 
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over ft c^tktury Indifto writers cotidiied themselves t* nsiiiniilftiiii^ 
Western kuowledge. And little that wa** original—nollung 
ctMDparable to tho great works of the classical period—appeared. 
The soil so sedutooflly tilled is now Ijeginiiing to ^jear frititp hut 
It is too early to any whether the writers who have of Jate years 
come to tliE front will survive to Ijecome claasies in their tum. 
There are imnierous liistorics of Sanskrit literaltnfe, ftnd tho 
impression one gains from most- of iheiti is that after the twelfth 
eentury [ndlia entered into tlie ^lark ages^ and that nothing 
worth rending was ever written afterwanlH. So far as 1 am 
ft ware, only one English author^ 51 r. Fraxer, in his hii^rarif 
of fiMfu*, hfw laid stress on the fact that tho lamp of 
literature has never been extinguished, and that the sacred tlaniV 
has heen handed down from centnry to century and from 
language to language, never burning inoro brightly than In tin: 
years which most scholars of the West ignore, aw iindei- the sway 
of the despised niodern vernacnlars. 

It is in mediaeval India that wc shall find many keys to the 
[ndiii of ancient times. On the other liandj. modem India is 
also based upon it, and Its great writers are still known and 
lovedp not only by scholars hut also by the unlearned. If I have 
Hucceeded in ahowitig yon that this mediaeval literature is no 
mean jiossessioii of no iiiean land, and that it is worth studying 
Ijoth for it4 ow*ti sake and Cor the sake of the comprehension of 
ancient and modern Indiap 1 shall look upon the objeet of this 
lecture as attained. 



I 




TofiiJfeU- 1^1 



































„„ rriF. S.I.VSKB'T i;.v.4W. 

U,^«uvately ascribed 

, . The lat'tolthe BUik^UDlWarum- 

^ ^Ulog'ie. CDutaii'S the ^ „,(jgt important 

‘I . Tills teitt is iuUre^ting J^> and (^1) because 

^~=2r&-s=rr. 

„ -t:d... 

MS is accurately uritteu.o 

Sene text. . Mm reuue.t 

^ 2. Sumnmry oi ^ ^ proUhly '«gan ^^)tb 

uE Malmprajapath Mhagavat iu order 

M. 3. W“'I-"''X“ ; „\d.r,-S«E.‘"' 

“' S.,„ „f ‘'■» ■■ 5 '“'' 

^ , 1 ^ Salscvs- 

j:,;.»- 

amoivget V ,.„o,vu to the baip^ha _ ^ertaiiuui; 

(,..!)«. ..«‘^ ' S o„tu„j tK. "•y-''“ '■ r? i„gtWr«U4 

» p™v.«.w <';"•: V,,.,„0i.u.s r™'''“J>“’ *' 

the ' 

oi a 
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1‘ai‘krs coN'minuixi) 


Foh. 13-14 riiie«ing« 

Fol. 15. ’‘Benediction” of tlie cloth end the howl (iSti). 
—Designation of the Hitho’iiuildsika {Jliiktika jnapti) (15H- 
Iri ter rogation <i« private) concerning tlie AntAiuyika dhaiinns 
n 6a-Declaration of the Bahu'iiiiilaaikn to the Bhiksiii.n- 
sAipghft —Declaration of the *'oi’dinauda ” (1"5).—diiapti 

and Kanna hy the Karinakarika.— liiternigution in pretence of 
the Sarngliftf concerning the Aiitariiyikais (186),—-Kerma in 
presence of the twofold Saingha (I8h-21f>).'-—5fea«iuriiig the 
shade (21 h-33n> ; ascertaining the seftson, etc. Teaching 

the NUrayas, the ciglit [’atainyaa (23ii the eight Gnrii- 

dharHias (2?>^>-31rt.|, the four i^ratnatiakarakadharinaB (liltt), the 
duties towards the UpAdliyayika. 

Fol 82 roisaing. 

§ 3. Some remarks. 

Tiie Fataniyas (fola. 23h-2&i»> do not agree closely with 
the Tibetan Bhiki«univibhaiiga (India Office, .Stein lib, MSS., 
Xo. 30). But we may iievertlioleas confidciitly assert that Our 
teat belongs to the Sarvaativadiiis. PrAkritislnS are not coiiiliitm. 
The most retnarkabie is perhaps osiirwiid (fols- 28t 5, 29fl l,4>, 
(Mftlmi’yiitpfttti tU'naclHfim), Note also uirrefltosUai-^ti, rtftipftro- 
pitavya (255 2). 

4ir^4tt4i4s 

uqirt ^ < i YdDi ^Tfryt 

nftftafiT ^^rr^iiTir ffTrnt 

w mtlfj i f^Tfq frrl^ JTfTnunijft 3f>?rat ' 

nT^irm: 

^4II41 f^Tiq fqT:lTI *tfV 

lft7WltiR^*PiV^ I iSf w«l 

^I^TTBTt^-nr ffirm wvBBrniTft 

1 Fwl. n/miw cf^ 

[3al vi4i.iT?rtlj»a*^. ^ CunKvi.^ft, x, Koekhkll^ p, fi<l, 

» *|iAaJfTip^j;d% *3«t flup|ili«i in margin. 

1 j:artMr * - iei-H/MjxfnpwtiJisi. ® MS, 
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w^JiT w?«T«nTT trr^ ttr^ [»fipf?fr ■ 

fj(T^T7RWT«WT 1 ftimT 

wfTirar 3]^ 

[#f][4][^T* fw?!Tl nOfg f^‘ ^ffiir u^4i«pnwT m- ipruTf i 
fTOT tf ^ jn^HTir: ^renir tiawrwii- 

^ ft [»fr][5]7!fti irnnnT]* 

wiiq^*<q*4\^<nfjT 1 ^^n^«ir*rr*n^ ^ 

>TlTq^T; VJ^ fTTWF ^t^VTlT WT^qnit ftS^T ’^T;.^]- 
[-la][^TT^^ I «Vfl<*rtTfiqqqrrjft *n^T - 

«i)9 qTTq« ^<1 

Tnrarryq^^ L'J [1»r5]7fhiTq[^qrrgvT*ftj w- 

51^] qri^T^ *iTHm»i^ prrarm tjw^it *it 

^Pflwr tiTf?Fl»iTq:i %?ft[3]THtraT»t^^ viqfqq^i FTwriw: 
qmrffr ^mfr »iqf?T i jw 

iqmqit 14^ I fnvq^ ^ t] [^;TWt ‘ 

Ttqqqrsf^ innifFT srraf 

»TqfH t wirai qrT»n^ qfrqqr^ *n«m irT[5][ti!i]%q 

^nq^^rt&q fqqnrnnq^q'' 

Miv I TiqSqiq^t! Tsrfwsq*^^^ itT^n: ir^wf^r 'tt^ 

Tf^r44-]fiT^ irqfiT t <ratn qn^ qtrq^qj *t™iw 

iTf^fwi ’im ^ararrfirfHq^ ftqnmrrq^ q 

^w^rrer [‘^] T[q^qT*ri^ ^rf^B^TJ^f^-i^ wr^in^?: innift wq- 
fw^fTaTftrfqqfi I nfq wT^^rnr^eT qv4«Tw, 

TTtiM«i)Ml[WTijrr; 3] [Tnqfirqnsiintf ^ i ff T j Tn fl tg ftr^i 

qtmfV^n 1 JT«rai ^ii-i^ qiT^^ gfqftTsSqTfq^irTf^n^^ra^ 
qi 'fs« 5 ^ qr ^ qTifqm i irrq5^[4] i q •( in i ^ i q 

wrqqTwnemrr qqtii^rq wvnnMnrrflTRnqlTwwra 
irq FTginflw ^nq^Vq fir*rr qrqwfqr i i qq[S] [q qr^] ftiXTiq; 

^ "ti <¥’94i|>|klLed in iTuir^in. ^ ^1 dotllHEfuL 

^ MS. iLIc^ibltf. IVili; Ai «iiiiiWf(ii#it ir/Ai»xi (rfm AqAi ^IrtlAtini l , « 

* U douLtfyl. * ht hrtvTr 

* htittrOm d^ulttfuL Pmli ; t^yrtlii iiifnfihfiffhrtiaJ[tki, 

~ IIS. NPp(i^**JjdrinititrscI, fi ^fiuiocl j liktjre uitky "ba akMirad in ihft margin. 

C^m^piua SklL^uiiamUKayA 505. 13. nV^ywr^^ti^i.^Piiv 

* MS- vjiii^yinayeTMH^^ : na ami rya ^nasibly C!m>»«i;l i anayeua li^h&pfrlBiMily. 
Sen MaluktiichlBMA 17. aiiayaby&qanjkm 
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jTTgirrflin' fl^wtqfl»*ini'5«(n»n’T: tft- 

aiflTT*!^ ni^UTf?^ TT^fl JIWIT l«|]flTnn51T»frTTW*i [Gff]- 

wnr ^whn i fw^wr fn^^: 

^[*J]iCM^ Ti^wr«n^wi*ji«ifn^*TWT«r 

fTTTT 44 vHcil I ^ ITrai*! ^TT 

jga i .i f a) T WTgUT [!<j»T^ 5^^ lTuM«ii»cit^i- 

i mg yit f uilitT i BI *) '<I'^ nT^lflUT ftl^t i I ^^tf<lfT4IT 

fifTO [^] irw T T fgfi g > 

Tjfrjr'JTIT ^T aIJATAWI ir^V# ■RTn^tT'RIT^TOIT* 

^ flT^T^ ['■»] ftl^T ^4 vn«IT I ^ 

ift’TNq’iirT ' «t^t- 

Tf^rmi Trr^4|fqt}T5-T -^TITHIT^ fHWT fny 
«|lli ^t^^r^gniT 

^’THTci Jflft^T ^f*l5 ^Ef^iTWr TTT^T’ 

m i M4j i 4i n^^4HTyT*if^w^i4!rra ^I'w *rr^i^ fir^ 

[H’wtm I ^ fw^TTifre^ ’f Tt^if^iHsrr i ^ Tif^- 

iffiicra: 1 ^rjiT^rr^ fJT^wi f»Tf*rr^f ' i »Tfr«Tijfq]j 

iiniTii ir^ V, I ^ fiTTf 1 5^w^Twiw*rr* 

»n*rT]TflwfTH^f*4»ffl4j44i*i4;^ 
¥|’k^ ii^m4i«iT444»ii«ii»ififl«*4fli[<i ^ttr^ 

^TT^Tfl^ flf[(if'J'^T 1 i(irV 

fH^wr 7T^^^iiH4i4fi^ f4iTtTf**^T^TW^arKia7^^rrfrNflT4ft^rh*- 
4’"nt^^=fffF7TUf[2]lTT^ «T^4JI«f#l TT^inrHin^TTrf- 

41 Mfrt tuning ^ m^Trrflirr f?r^ i ^ 

?T^inm[:4]7ft ittr^ 

iT^: H4II1I il q ~ Tqi N*q fq TT^ f^'gurHTTq: i «qqa> 

i4TfqTw[4jftr^sflnwt^ 4r»tinf; Tn^tTrrwr Jf^racfr f^nr- 

?Eiqniiff ^Sf iJfT'raT’iIlft ifTTTlfl' ^^qqqrrL''^]^ 

-gq^nr flirq^q^rlf 1 4q*rqT^ ^ftftfii n Tg um - 

I iNrJttf^rM, licro And below. * >|[S, utiiin eiAmm, f,{j_ 2 ^ 

^ ihititrifi\ 1^ '^np}p]ierll m niAr^n. 

* MiS, , . , Very' ofteM:, 

i ^4mq 1fT)niiiei^ fnl. T^'-t ^ 

* MS. t>iii|iAM ['LkllAVn^i^fl, tiVu IL, h>: ii4|^a]jbfcyo gAri4- 

tllmmtnnm r<UiVflt*nn<l . . I’lie reuliii^ of tW MS , foL 7^^ K iMhajiflmivy*,i'j 

i» i«rcn];. ‘ 4 .'oiii[iftn) Ml'yuc, U 7 , 
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WFf?Rif ii?iwi«wRT fti’5ni^»rr^»T[<»3fii h 

^wrrr: irairr: •<ii<f<inB«iT^f7T»iTT!n^ ' 
HTK^nSflj t^'iT TTr^fw An[2i^7n 

i A»wrn ^Ti^Rinir if^in^Tsn^ 

warT Hf?i«tN?i"»i ■ fiTO »fT[;i]Hfn 

>i^rwr ?rnTTn»i^ ire*ft *iwht* ttw- i ^ 

■H Tg qr^ Bi ^rr?rsftw fipri ^nift^T i »nrTr»r »hiT^WT[4]f \ f^^v. 

^TfTffl inp?r: I 'VR>5]TlFrT»J'R 

fpi^WETTif ftt^T ^wt^rr I »Twr^ xftrr- 

*ira»iT? I ^f fH^wr 'i!xn^ 

Imfr AT[7rt]^rairr xTrjxrrn^ ^xfF thif: » ^^t^txitst- 

fiftlBTIWRT HT^XrrSflT I Xl*I^I*f ’ JJTiTSf- 

^mrf 1 ^ff!i[a]?T?n wr%: 

fT(f^;i f%iT ^7f»l xftHfil «XRWT x?T|tXlT*?^ 

[ft] n^lT irraTWTt(T*Tf51|iflX!rTXI XTT^xn^W xnTwt# 

fifiiT I Afjfinn xfrH%^»TT? } ^ 

fxnra: [^T]Tr^r[4]f»^; jftxprfwart ffef^MVni ’xir^TTfWwT ht 
^ xtfsfxnirT firwr fHjr =^^ftrg ^n:f^ 

'xii'HA.r^M'rtiii ^ia>qf^[fi]Tri*n ’^rxnffltw^fiiyjRf 
wrftij iF^wfT<n*fT if^fqMTiff '^TT^TTf^'iwr 
^wr xm^ xftfTfii xixf^T iTTjWTii^ [VA] Krm in- 

fl^T^nn^TT^rfjTWTiri^ xTif^Sur fW^i 

I ^ fW^T TTFsr^ txTjrrrii'tB^ ^i [2] ^ 

nfrirr^n^: i f*iy^ xifTm- 

^fxrj I xfttTfxT xT*nT»n flijxnn^ nt^i: i 

^x:iiiix(i»ifrtJs«i!rni ^ xiTaxn^ xn^^ita ftrvi ^ETuftin i wTxrT»r 
xft^rmflTf I jxjvi*TTWfwin ’xrr*i^ ’axriixixi 


[4]w xiTflTO '^iTHatfiirtfxi xft7Tf*T ^thTt ^v*4: 

wTTfl: I ’WT^wruT’rf^flfJTun^^^ fim ^rr#- 

[<V’[^T I ifimaf if>7T^(|«lS I ’t^ir^ffMWMIdXil f)T5^ i|^- 


f«^ I ini^i Tui 1 

xitirfw »j[!<rO[^r^^ jn^flwe^ b ^l i^x i^j gi T 


^ Si^. Jr/^j . * MS. iti^. 

* Ti auppli^) m w^rgin. ^ Se?, for iiiatAiic»Q^ Cu1]«Vfl^|t^, p. 3J6. 

^ f^ik^iird^^ OA kbove^ fol. iVj, 3, .VIS. ^4(rhUEfAi»iv^ji4tttirwl'. Sc4^Abo%'fi, J*F. ^>1-, 4. 
^ iTijJr^iiifJ^ " TIjd ^ii'htli fulio iu DiiFi^Likg^, 









I'AfEas coSTHiBU'i'Erj 


]‘>S 


[9fi]7T*lV«W*?TWt 

^T?rwr ^^mrt ^ishat^^t ^«r^: inqiNT l^- 

i«i ^n ^ ^ TTOT 'STinTTfti^**TOTn, YPr 

m 1 a ^Tnfii[^rrfir^ 

^ I iric^] <UI<I*5^N ^7T*rTf^ ( TW fil^' 

TT^|f4| ^wrf^ lTTl5TfrtiJ1inTfffflf^Trn\^Til^’fif^i»ifflW(j^^^TT- 

t iiif ^ w Trrur*!^ 
f^TiT^fV TT7 T^[^]t 1^ I WTTT' «TTf[^' 

' ■ ■ '* ■ Tr][5]Ti?r*nT*rfTJ^TTi^w 

TIWTIT llTTfWT ^rwr TTTTWr t ^- 

m ’«fira(nF*»^[T ’ ^n]^]Tw^^ i 

HJRiti HT“T *t^Tfw f^q^TWTfliaW I TITW ^I^lf*T fTTTWT- 

irrrflTZTR I «joiT»ir*iijy+i i H# f'^^Tn [iTTi: 

^][a]K^Tl^ I ^fiS% B imh 

■!TTl!lTt^in’!T MflQ UH(|irflMlftrWrflfqT''T TI^^TflT^H T- 
ffl^T flWTfinnW TlfTlT DTinrfniTT- 

7TT<T rf; i rqf*< | W|'^^ lf W^5TT^ ?NTflT^T^M^T fTr4nrT»T[^%'^ 

iT?TTTTr»f quTcftrar^ n.?™ 

qTT^=^TTOTl] [■!>]»n <« T 4i nTfafr^ TPTflWn^aTfW^T f? 
[^ ^njin^rtT Tn"q^^T*5<-Hi<iq qrrafJTBrr^ ^Tint 

^q^ir; ?<i << jii *m iTfni g][iOH]^TtTTrfl^»rr3^^T'ifHfwn- 
TU-iiTTf iraflWT^ B^TlT^TWTfl^r V5- 

^fftfiT wfiT^TTg irmTfiS^ I irq I^Tfir 

f^fn I I' fq i; ’<,t fl -i i *<^w^ra i^i u<v nfi!^T fir^ wT 

I w infill I ’ « 7T?i: in 

< 1 0^*5 I »fqf!T Tmnfr tte^ i ^ ^ 

T ti-H i*n <if’t;^ i " J»^:f»tf5T i WffiT[+]wRT ^Twftr i 

TTiT^rar Tff^irftJTftr^WT tt tht^tr^ 

^TT^i'* ^T^fWT TT^ apTJTK'f^’ 

^ The brtjken l?d4rt of the SiH, ia tiat ler^pe eiiou;Tl;i for nlHe &k-uriUh h^t the 
oonjecliirv \h AAie,—keud t mairf^uirfidjjffijfrfi . 

~ Thet Ne PHa i*^! K AfltlciirmeprAdf|M, p. "2iJli. 

■ MS. jiirJiiipj^iidPTKi. * Kx coikj. rjNjWp> jliiPTi^pVp^i. 

* Ki conj. tpao"L ^irvLLMiui njur^rfuijiwi., ^ MB. 

■ M^, mrtdnld^r * Th4t (a, iifimHliatel>' After the ^rapn^mAne. 

■ MVyiit. 24i4 elao AilikA^lfiApr^u4lpo- 

-" The reeding hi oWurep balhiiJdiJhv (ildhv)[ii^te. 

MB. Dil;i|*dyiL Compere foL i6a, I* utkw^tiknujt niMihUyiltd hlra^Hi^h 

CulliVAgge^ iii/3, 2 : Biife^iTaip mtldUrd^Hjaii^ pa^^kttnL 
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^ I fiftg mfdw I 

l^rar n'^ffTfirarnn [‘«if^<*r^rr:‘] 

^iT^ffTtfTH^in [lOfijWTWfS ’tiwj-r^*'^ TTffWt 

^in^^TnTT <STiTmTfnT ^«*1T WITT^- 

^JTTfr^t tmwt ’gTrr^rTf^t'-iJ^'*^ ira^^- 


^TTf^TTT T3Tf^[:ij7T^T 

11^ 5T!i f^^rrat*^ 

I flfls^TfT Tn^Tfi^^E ifSi^inf*raT [i] ^wt- 

fii^flTTnirTf^wr ^rr% ^ ^irnflif^rwr i 

■ginwrfir^T ^rsfangiffl i it^ f'Hiftf u * < <t^ wr- 

'tirT[‘'»]f*I^r^ i^TT^HTfr^* m imR^TiTTT^lfiT I 


Ti^n *iwi Tis^ irNf^f fj* i^n i ’rf^ 


ntnnq^m 


l<r;^i; 1 nn ^fH TBwr 

TTTT Tt^ ^I#f7T I ^HTWfr^ltmT Hi f^^t 

iratTOTf*! ^TTTiTTTlftHHT f*rf ^T Hf? HV7THT[-]*^r 
h^Itt ijrnjfinT^ i HifrHiHTiirt H^f>T wi- 

I Hirr^TfTHT HHTTmiTPrF^w^T^TfTHT*^3Hr*Twr’ 

^TH' n [:*] ^ HtfjT*ITTT I ^TTY HTTTWT^^THfsi^T* 


eftjqY qTWfiTH^ ^TUTHTfilT ^^lf*ir I tlHlf^ 

B[:<] frt 1Tf> 4mf<iT I fsiHTHrHH^ 1 fwmTimr 

HEU^f^flsi I m I WTH 

rq^tf\ gH Trsi[‘>]^H^ ETT fjrq’niHl^ i i ^ 

TT(*RfH(1H I Hfl? 5 Tn^TTTHrr «TllT1tff*rf^iT Trai%N?1HfRffT I 
Hfi qftjwfiT (T^ [1*^0 ^HRnfur -gTiTurTfH^T 

TlTWH*T*f^H flinirr i ^r^rf tn^iiYfiSwT^M 'bjh i 

■aOTWlftlS ^IT f^TTH^T^TH 


arr^ »r^Tffl fjir^TnTWfl ilT^j f^rrJTwt 

Hi I TRW WRt [:j] I i uihjhH 

TTT^fHTTH 7THTH71«t^ 4l«|«|4^d TOrfWfltK^TTHWTffl I 


J i>tt anuMwI. Tiii^t^ |W5iiljly witue nk^ras ri \h» 

iikiirgin. ComiMire I Si I kvag^, X. 17* 7 : nyarii illh:kMn^nui ittlinnikftnmya jiyyiyft 
kiiiJ!t£Ani|ha5lrfcjpekklHi r , + €!4im|»re liT^^ I. 

J MS, ^jffiftth 

- MS. «i p'^mJ/hA pV ititkifi/ii^t. S^u i'iiL I iff* l7pf- * crsi'-tT). 

rrilrrj^-iibi* «« AraiHtnl. 

^ ^Arj, in inflT^n. ULe^LpKit. 

^ !lklS. c?AjfrjRtPaplH PUT . rt PHi *fripLh*?tl i tiurrMtlOsa, illt-lfilplYfi M? Lkt ukir^ui. 

’ M S-ppfi'ri r 

■’ \-ri p or fffi- ’' rt.i.ippli-f<l I Ilk margin i r 

ii 

























I'At'EIW nWTdthr-j'KIt 


i:i» 

ijfTflflUrw I irawifart H J 1 

ttV^ ^wrrfiT w^fn^T i ir^ i • » 

(Tfl ■a'TpirTfti^m fii^ift I irreri: ^rr[-5]*TfilT^fTT^T 

I i h ^Ts?Trrf*i’tT^*4rf»rfTi i 

»rrf7WTTT i m tiv^ht thtt iit«: Ti[urm] 

Tii[i*i«] 

I OH/] [ > . H^g^^TT'WfviBTTraTf^ t -iTnWTftT^ 

BlH^rfTfwf¥W#^T 

mfTi ‘J][»frf I t[4 ftrfq f^Tfij i i^ 

I (^h: trr^ 

t T^wr^wT ’sflitraT: 

■^ir^ 1 Ti!T: Trfl[iT]' ir["-*][f%jTrr 'JTt T^fTmui 

^fproN mtiintT i BtrrwTftr^ 

fiWF 11?^ [oj I . ifr^^ 

'nfr^Tt^nR I i tih* t^tt 

qrr^TTif^iTqr^ fi^ ^rrf^fiT wTf^*^'>ti'’''' ; 

[ I <ra: firf i ^litET a^wt- 

fwwrtn ttot 

^^[-] TTT^^WTfrilJraT I "gWlif W^^T' 

ittt vfw^iiiT ^*fTfl 

I I tttt: ffiiRirT' vf^' 

^=^^57 I • I ^ fi i ifqiff ifaqrr Tt^TfjrariqT ■atTr*^ 

Tiwrf*wT[4][^ T^] I '^w^jrrf^^T 

"Sf^Ti Tt^mfinfi ii!«^in'f«3Hflflifi(^i*i ’aqii^iRiwin 
ffrgwT?^ ^[o][^ 7i[^ 

^'] ii^siftrarr Tfti ^ifTTwt'' i ^- 

^rrlrwr Tfr i^ptrfwr Tprarf^^T Tf^HTffl^slTT ti^a- 

Tfw[i<i/i]^ran trfK: i Tnfr xiY ^TnftT^’n fH^wr 

T7^% TnsTJi ^Twr^^nt” ^:afisr ^nr^'' i 

M\ vat. I ??■'•J.iwfifJ’J^P, A 

- Or ktiMiatii, iMfH l-tH'in}]' (TKltak^L^ii^, ji. 78 ; Vnn ^ioor, ji. 

* l^nuHn^UoubtfiiK ■■ Mrg, j^k? t4ri'. 

*■ cfcnrjN^TFi^j Hill tifahccl tiiid h nrj-reltiI rt* ill iiiiir^li] M V v»t. :!TPk 

JT ; Pttli 

^ M Vyiit, I : Cullavaj^ga^ x, 17^ 4. ’ ,M Vyut, '/Tn, »7. 

* -I numWof ^yllablo-^upgjJiwl mi tmi^iii t t=j. 

* hint sapl^ini hi itHirp^m. * tmt viifaiikn vitLYiid, 

31 UA. I7r^, I. CalJlUfl^gn^ Hfl-Ntihrht 

Ci:>ia 3 |^re x, IT, 1 autl 3 . 









Ilti t KSf'NI K A lin A V AC A N A 


irL'iJig ^ ^ i "f 

fWTT^TTT MHTft TI^BT»mifr ' 

I ^ 9i 1^ [=i] jfrf^Tri f»nfT^ 

[i nf^ftfiil^^! il* ?i ^ 

i|f^i^ JTTffrftHTT ^ -^g^IHTfil 

jiTtTTf^i^wr i mftr i iwt 

^ I «T TTTffN^ I »n f^fJT^T I Tflt infTraT I Wl ^wN»T ' I 

*iT I «i I wi TTnW^nroi-tlfr^ WT rrarti- 

cr^i^TfTTT^ I *11 f rmtitui ^ji% ^ifTfTWr i nr ^*st 

HI ir^MfitT *IT *ff4iiJt *iT m i wt 

*11 I *n I m 5|f*ifTT^ I m f*i^ 

^-fipift I* m * fT g i iirf<i ^ i *n i *n Tifarfii^ i m 

ri’^*m^ifw5i ifEf^’fl^fy ft1 f< [’] ^^ *11 iflrfq- 

I *iT 1 *rr i "*ii l *n 

STTUlWlfE^l I *n ^*f*^lf*li4l* I 35 WiffwiTT l^ll^ 

[*t] ^urai *i^fft ^nnifiT ^ imfsi^fi i 

trwfaiiTT wnfujii" ^f^T^l *T*^T^flr^^^ft!f I 
^frii I ^nf^in wm" far^int; + i*i^(l t 'iTJ 
HTj firm \ TiT f^ iTi I firf^iii ^ *1^ 

firmm firf^im *ii w^i ’^i n^ii **t [f - 

fas[oJ?iTfwm ^ irroifw^S f^ftmi ?f ^nTwitiim i 
%*ft^*i nfKifti n^grfirm ^ ^ trowifw 

i^s( wnii iif*i*f“ it^^irr 'i^«]: ^i^ ^ifti^i ^rmiiir''' n^rm ^ 
*f^f“ f^amfr'* *' 1il«T 

^fi^; 1 I 5^*:; ^ w*t- w* i ^n^f* « 

’ifNV 1 ^12**::' < «niw^*f: i I TUSf"^ *1*1^: 

' 'lAJirl/rfJi sn|i|klii^| 111 iiiHirirLi I ■ 

* Coiikik|iri;i Pi^ti niff^fhtli. ' Nii hit'iiiiik. ful. Iti^^ -fr 

'* L^umiiarr Ihk]. lEffe, 4 wii: fit. ■' ■‘'^h^ ^IS, 

* M^'vul. l»TL :s 11. 7, 5 ■ yLYynu .^Tfc, 4. 

" tTi I, l-l I^ffru i llillk 

** \i y vut . iJT 1. (. «. ‘" tathu^if i Ji> hein; li 

Sl||;l|Hlil‘4l ill ]11JL1']^k|l. 

•-■ St» f-iS. ’iXki, 

f\>l- ertft^i- liihfi, '- MH. 

'* MN'vm, 'J?^4, A tfuftff.i^ (llili ^aihluji. MVyut. li ^'lYi^n^r 

}nk'ii4^tm iPiiti killv^i}. MV^yut. '^A, 14 l-n^Aicf. 

■•“ MVvut- '^^4. "k" I'TiT^tf^iMl r *■ Mnl;Hi.nidd*^j!i^ |i. IT t^tn^chikfu 

MVjul, 2^A, -"JupiMf Utkil vftr. reJilingM ; I'Ali ^irjywJ. 

/jnyr>iih^i^ ei||i]ili<!d Trimi ftil. 'JlVi. ^1 ill.’.£^4. lU 

^ MV vut, t^4, :^2 rT/ri|4n3«lA^ 








p iPvnitML'CKit 


i:i 2 

I 1 I I i 

I ♦ftfgm fiTqi: ‘ ( *it ?f tt^'T'c ttrt- 

VfV- 4<f l^gT^ i3) TT M ^i?*rfT|T^T 11^ 1*141111 ) 

t4 ?niT ^TT 1171^ ^ lirL'^l^ w ■ 

4rr*rf*Tta^fr i TTTft feg^i T?^4irTf*ra^ i ^’’Tt'^T- 

fiqflfT *i^. *T*T^fTIB:T *mT IpTl iflfl^T Tf I^T 

[,^j^nn^TTf?st%iJ^TT(ffpT I f4r**Tir3^^ i* 

*T%f*rfr^T *f4TflT*I^f^ffT ( 

j^rffTfllTT *T4fi7T » 7T7i: [I7A] f*l[^T ^TTiTTfS^^riTT 

f^c^l' T*TW*4 frl ^nf^rTaiT I I ^IfiT^ST- 

fw T[4WTf*T*finiT -aWT^^T" *TT^4aTtlT['^.^T 

Ttlf^^TT fi^ T f f I flqr^^T'TWT’llTffTf I 41^lf 
f*T^T *Nt 

inr^fH i II';v'^4n*rafr ipi f^rfd i - 1 (THl 

4i*H4;ri 4*11 f*i^^T TifS I ^Tiftpnffl^n' liii 

ij^3Tf»i4T’*n '3'JTurrf^i4rraT 

4g^Tf*J4l' ^tN 4T ^VTfl ^^^[4jtI^T^lT4f7T n<*Slf*f4«iT 

*T^^rr44it Tnr^rT^ 

*T^ -SltTf* |f<I4W>^^ I ! 

w <4^4 gTfw4 *m i 4 i 4> *gr JjTOiifr f f4Bn [m^] 

*T^s!iT*raT ftuTTif^rr" *rft^»jH5T»jinfr 

^3fiajra e4 ^ 4 31 '4*? gj I WT 7^ T[#^: 4Tir 

4T[iJ]fw 'fiT^nn: ^ Ti^n i i irm tjIit; 

4IH4fT < ^n flitf l f'j^f T71%4?irr«4T ’St^mfft^T^ 

■3TTinq[:li?5rf^ ^fTf^WT ?T^1T4^ ^Wlft^l ^ TirT^^f^fTf^Sl 
nftj^TT^; 'Tfr^TJ« i «rn,tf<ift^T(irr^^m- 

4Tfqw 4j[f f?t " I 

mtn ^m«|ir*I4*lT »T^^f^4T TTTTraT!^ ^*77T'' 
f^ *i^ lira T!:^fra4rT[;>][iiT] srirraraWw^^fl^ ^rr- 

?^wTfiT4niT TiffT* i 4*^ fli'n**i I ^tm Wit’S- 


SI V'yut.'iS-lfc hVi JiiY^u/ivtJTiA, 3 I'^jifliuj^ ili^ublful: n[. JjFr/pV-j. 

~ MS- 3*if^ rY(/Rftjirjff^rF/FAFP', fa|. |la^i'i. * Cofn|iflra foL [(Ut I. 

3eo ftiLH. \7h :l. Liriii m I, 

^ Ubeft bon? ']tir*k^in }; i™m|Hi-ri5 lil^i Tp. ^ ^Lk]j|ptkOil U\ ijiari^kik 

^ M.H. JiMimftf^ ; cKitnfiflre ful, ll^fi |. ^ i^ki|h^i|k<?4i in ni^rgi**- 

*' SrS, *nP iwjiMe/rii''. 

■> >iS, 

‘- f\m\fi cltnr* m 4lJ^pv(^ iT^i -1. 



















imi KSU VJ K A IfM > V At'A X A 


I :t;i; 

^^f^fTT gr^Tr^^T ^Tfr^ tt ^ift^fgsifrr^^ 

TTr^^ ijfr^iRT3TTTf^^'S^;J][TTi3rr»i i 

TTlt^^T P^Tf-H'**ll “aijmTfii 

^sr^^^sr*^f?T ^Tl :ilf I^ t- 
r*i'*ij T ■3in'uiif«i^^ ^rr«t*fTM'*Twi ^^pifw^rr^rr w 
^^TWTiUTfffT ■gcTT’tinf^^^T rTT»3T^ «I1«T ’I 

^TflTT ITT ¥n( < Jlllff TTT I t*i T[WTTT ^T^^T^iTT I TJ^ fgiT^STT 
^nm i w*i u^3Tf¥i4i«ii 

^TiTwrf^jwr [i] 

^^HnrirrfiT l jtct: tr^Tcrr^^g^ 

fiT^urf TT^f^ryifN^ «[ n*-/! sff^trfR^ i 

in fTTfnf|-*Tt gT^TRT^ i as^^mrr^ 

PTifr finra^- TT^^fTTTr ^ TT^ifrwTramfu^l-il- 

siTfgiT^ I ' ^Tffrg ’sifiREr; i ^- 

WnfR TptWfH^TgT ’aTnTJrrfilliTqi ^iRHTSrNTlfY 

I 'aq^rsrrg;^^* »it i 

JTT ^f^tgr ^TiTT«i: ) ft fFF^N; i ’sFgiTqg ft 

F^!TTT[4J I FFgrSTF^ SFgiflTTFqT^ I IgTfqTFTfq I I 

nni fiTFUTT TjfjT* ^ti“* fT I 53 F^FlT *3V*1 wn 

t ^]^3Tt-')irFgn IjgsTfFaifrin ^qT'tsrrNqiTFT ^qFwTWfFqfV 
^FFFWTfayr ■gF^TFFT^qF^qSf FTFSI lIFmfflgiFT lirt'tFTfF^T' 
Ll!>/ijTrrTTFnT^ 'TFmfFTFVFT^FFFF^ ggFwFl "afra- 
TTOFlS FTiilTTf^grr^TF I ' ff^WTN?% 

’5F a FWFtT’^Y F F* ^'JJfFTF: FM I f^f^f^'SlfF I Fit F?TFT 
fginiggi *nqT fit F FTTF^ FWFTFFfTSTFFTft 
^ F^CfFFT IT^FW^ ^FTfr^TT FT ■!] FfT^fFTTfWF’tT 1 

Flr^ltfFTrfaFFT 1 qlt^ a MF^OfT FTF F I Ffr^ wtFTT# 

FlrtlfilHO MIIhI ft 1 FF'SIFITf FMlfqg^Ft ^FTtfll-J]FT 

FT I FIFTTFT I FlfF t F f? FTFUffaFT I flTfFWtffTFT t'" FT 
FlfH^T '" I WT FFTf^Fn' I FT fFtlFfFFT ^ FT TTFFZ\ FT iTFff^fiflq- 
Fn-fW^ '" FT i igiqWlflkiFFifT^I;’" I FTTFFT TTFnmFF^fRT FTlfT- 

enii»*TH t. Fitjtfiitw ? 

^ CoiTi|wirv ( ’ullavii^j^i, V, 17. ■ ^tS. Tfrtutff 

^ Ti^/irwijFI/pP irlJJ^# jjp ir^xhlttiffi, 

^ M8. 

1 yil ssiie) 3 p 1 h-tI in iiinr},nii. 

J'*- SiipplicTii ^rom UA. dh. 


*■ .Si**- io[, UUt. 


’ Ms. nikiiia f*. 
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•AI'KIIS t.liM'Rlill Thli 


[.jItt ^ AT *rr wt *if 4 wt irr *n 

I *n ?i^Bf7nsfrffift i »n i at i 

flT'ftr5^;fq^T I *n in^^fiFraT m fit[*ii>ff]H^nfTrarT \ iti ^^irfiraT i 

»TT m AT FT^ffl^TTF- 

fwFwi ' m m wi winn^TfiT^ at 

^ ^ iraf^jn 

"iw FR ifTt ^?r*FffF *T ^r^rrirnfe * TrHfwTTT 

TjflfimT I ^[:i|f^n^^n ?T«r7flFsi‘q*F«fiTf • i 

ft45(lt«iF I ^"5 VHTJ inNrtT • ?rFf^T i 

fir^iiT w f Ti'i flri^TFart * frNfTT''i 

?tTT S SSm^TWT’tiifffFI^’FVT ItH ^ 

q^giTH«tTnf\TF '^IFTtlSm ^ .^J’fTiTTTTfwi I 

^ft^'^Tf^r ^ ^T I I m C^^T fTfPFTf^f^ 

f^wrffl^T ^ tWarffl^ tt wrwTf*FWT 

90Al?fl1^*F ^TfsF TI^grr^F^ V ^qr-UFTf^^ I ’HW 
fJT% ^ W^Tfwfl lI^f^VTT; ■ !iTftTWT ^FT^TTin; t TT^Iin 

^ ftif'.'jBFnfr ^f: 1 i t^ 

fw*T I f I w^; I ^mr: i i ^*T: i »!nr: ^Tir: i 

( Tfr^rt i vwrr'. ( xmrei^jyjiF- 1 i i 

^TT'^ft I I ; i wifairr 

fiT^-" 1 flTTfT^: »rr n ir%^T(4]: ^rra ^fwr ^t^tvt- 

^T ?!fHir!TT I TTTfr HfTT^rrTinJF filJTJrF TFfji 

I ^TFPFW »T^i?lT ^<|4ik) ^r^T- 

■ftr^TFin wwTf^?rin ^g^Fiqi^f'qw^ «»rr 

1t^ ^ ^ftj^^fiSnifH^ST itIt^ifWT: ^’m^T 

^ irS 'qzj fsrwT fiif^wr % a? 

'J»T3 ii?«^wv5^ f^^irr 'van NfHiSfrcJt 

^in*rii*a 1*14+1 TfiL iFfTJFW I ^^nmfvjiT- 

WflRTF I ufr^lTlTTiTnarf^i:*!^(4,1fll M IT^ ^^Fl :| ] 

a^arfVr^ •aireflm^TmRF^ ij^^awF ■amwFftrarar it%^' 

maSTTi^ ’^^TTTJlTT^t^T^ireF^ 

5 11 JF Tf*F ^iirr TfjT: i i tr ^nt i 


M.H. iirfl^titytkr'*iHliiti. 

* htiimyair .v^kk|4|kJit^l it). iimr^iLii. 

^ SU|i|>]it?ill fl^Olkk Elj]. Itkf. 

" V|S, rhtpki Ml tthikminf . 

* MVj^iit- -i^ ikiii iTi . 

'- Nr Mp[i|h|;iHl kf!i niJirgMi. 


* KihL Kk4 S|jT> r^ititifi^ 

* hiiXid tlurku 

'■ The wtiTil in^ <1 kfftnv ii k e+iL 
■ Kl^^wberc jp*!A. 

'^' MV^vnl. f*fttftmfirltft. 















KIIIK>IL'MKAUMAV 4 I'.^SA 


Ifl.T 

iraftH )T^^T ir^?jTf*wRn jjftrw^n 

’3HH1*I7Rf^'^ ^ ^^tf^JlT ?T^iiq!|l TT 

Tiws I ^ ^ T «a T ^ ^ 

\i^ ' fr^ frf^Tl ^ n?? 

1 fwanftflT^ fVf»f3wwfi^'^nTwr^wff?T; ?!?ffl- 

?!iTfM^wl^flipr 5*raTWflfT^^[2] irtrrfyHwiRii 1^ i 

^fT»^TwrTf?i3j'«Si<rrtfr% 

"m^TT Tt^jrrfR^WT ^[^ijin’BfTNafnjn Tr^irini^i 

lfA|[.V/^f^ ■^imSnfll^nBtT H ^niT ^ 

»fniMt I TT^T TI^ f?<ft^rr JWNt ^TI^T I 

■^q^niTTf^ ^»T^nttR f[rjiti^4HTf(f«r if^r^rnr ^^r«nfii<*«jT 

^T^ni^’wiri ^t^i’T* i* wT^frrfraTi 

^'gft^TfiT^<n[22-:|f»f*wra1 i ^ 

^lRft'6rrfH^mfH*irraT *imf«j(T^ i i i ^ 

I W ^rTf¥«^ flmf^IfT«(T I 

irr^; ^BTfe^tron^^; t* flT«f*J^T i 

^f^rarr irrfq^n fn^r^^l^T' [3] i fn 

fwf^flrre?qni^ jrnrr: »rnn: i »rr- 

HM finriTTf^^’ ?qs i ^4wTfq^ [Ti][4 jiwrr^ninwft 

WITH: I “■ wm I 1 I W: li 

Tnf^: I 'sf^ I Tre»TTti?tiftni; I ^giST*frf<fl i 

Tlj f^F*jWHt m^T|r; I I 1 ft 

^Tf^W: I wi=fT I t T[i^*rrf^; 1 " 

n'[7fTOr][;!'>i]Ti^ f'nmT Trrft^r^ITT^T: ^ ^ ^ i;!? 7R 

^i^ram i Hfl i maiiTT HtaTWH^Tim '= 

»f»<nrnfT f [HyJt'JfwT fw^ruT ^twtht ^Tfflf^w fw^wr: Hiwm 
iraw^mn»ifwwt»TT^- I I qrw4*4^q< mil '* 


1'ltllfcVJi |g^ - JI+ 17, f* f'l'ii r'Ailj^l YJurfizi^Hi ; \IV’yLld. ^l 'f I'l-i-LIk;^, 

li. IIJU. 

* Xm |l7. ^ itfrtjMtimhUif^ fJr'kW'AlfMW-iFJM-; MV'viJl. lit fi'tl^rn 

: J-t!^m|r., |;i. Iddl. 

Vflh^K " MS. jwrCu . 

" M Vyiil. ■2MI. fri dV " Sir. 

^ Mi'. i’tltrij^dHttrfiMriift, 

Cm]In^VftggB^. Ij IT, s 

' CtillAVn^&p 17. K Kt- fHc CTldl i .\l^"^'lll|. K If"!. 

SI8. bctddliKildki, K atld^ by n hccmnd bnitd. n iKit orm^vt^l. 

' H4>|nWp fo]. liJVi IF XrntjtMlir. Mtti-ffhh ft , 


















I'ArKtlS f Kl> 


>g^M^ t srW?5T 

■3Tm»rfs^w^irR: I cTOiniTfwi '?rra’9^r^’HTT^«^ Tf j qrm 

I I '«ft?rJ[4jX^nTT»T: * ^T m H T ^ T <> ^T 

^v\ TT irroi^T ^rr ^*tTT*JT ^r ’urfiT^ tt tt ^sfjnr^?! ^ 

^fir^ TT [^] I-/] 

^fT Jsrraj^'fiT qjf!?rw^T «^HT ■3rq%?I yflHHI WT iT^ftt ?T 
utTnif m^r^TinVin i [*jj|.f] [i?fH|- 

wvtT# I ^ foTra'^TTfr ^fr’spnTn*)^ 

^Tfirf?iw fler^>(T»n*rf¥j2][Y'T^'*n^' < 

’Sfi^ww™- ( ■ MWTfsT ITT^ Wi^TIITfW [^I I^T^^TTTf^ ^ ’^T ^[^ij- 
1^ ^ f^|?T^BT^w7 wf»r^i*rr ifw g^T’^r^Ti 

t^T^T ■3?^I^7T X JjniTTt TT Tmfir H HfTHff »TT^T til 

(qilT^ftm I ^fiTOifr7%) ^ 

Jrt«rT*it 1 ^■ferf?i?5 fti^T; WTly)^w 

v*4f^*ra Tra^imT«ifffwV»n^ ’3??Tf^ 

^^^1 ^ ' il^ 

trrf»?(T »nrm«i wrfat^' 

W?ITf^ ^M*inf^**f»Tf [?T 1^] ii^w 

sTOTTr ^iT^> TT 7!Trf^ rfii^ *rrwT ^'nifhn' 

I llf»WWtF% 1 ^jr 5T^[3]^rWTffli 
IT^r^flT ^T^im ^IffTT TTflT*l(?«ir4r1T HdfWpfmTTJTOT^TT 

ftrWWT: yi^T ^T^Tl IlfllT ^]Tt ’^iqFHn ^4ja?<i l- 

’OTWi'ra ' ^TfT’umiwT ' "wfiTTnft ^Trraj^'^lT 

fM^TffhrnTBTre^ Tn?Tf 5]fiB irfinr qffiTT q^T f ^ rt^H T- 
'Isiflfl^TJT^^rWW f|T%T '" | 


* M \ vtii, U ffH/Pri-atHf lu || ^tftfttknk^ i:+ i^/iruA, H ii^nknnfr 

2 «j^ruifi;iji<^ 7 l-l ilfJrtiVnnlA^ 3 7 «a"l^^ji^^l'J(^p, I 4 rrMpryir^/ppf ^ IW JVrfr, 

i ilfitikfilul^imy J? Wpj PuiCitiytu ^, 

MV yii(, p |l ^ ”\ ^T^rpufifim., 7- Si I iPrpi/yiii^ppLif. S] tipjpixjjp 

*lj 77 r-Hlrnrp'f/fM'/Jtpi pji ^ S'i frNt^trtfihi/n 1?^. 

^ ^ w^*s pHUEipliecl in unBr^lii, i*nLH«L 
^ Hiip|4ii?iJi in 1fclal^gi^u 

.VIV^^ Ln„ 2^11 ^ tVj Mf'fiim, IfU niMpfA tfI |J7 p^dh kit m, HU ;/u \ kiiinjji % 

" MVint, -iSJ, 23^, t^ n, KipiAhiktifu, 

^ €nlLttvii|K«, Kp 17^ M, Ht tlie nmJ MVvuL 2m, 10, pafauifp} 

pifi-rrnwIA. K« l^r. i pv, UL«. Par. i it ; VVitg^r, Jl.n,,l,||nP5me VUUm^ J, |^ Jll, 
^ vrn. <fjijrrt/tfwipittj^M^<ipNCf*fAdlnnPrt* Aeo foJ^ 24a. 3, 

» litffl a»it Ijelotf. 

*" ht^n ahpI bi‘|,iH („l -* 4 fh J. -I j M V'vpH, 'I 7 >. 












>reT^it ^mn*n*W(nT'WfT«?T ■ ^pT^nanti^ »TfTarri?Trr ’^r»TY*^ 
’55ri>«M^T f»T5??t«T^[ir!T](-^]*rwr HwffT 

^rr»i^ ?Tf9ft nh[n 

’^‘T 41TT^<n «T«T f4»I[f«][3]?TT: ^T' 

*i'^i5[;’i I BfiifTwii:* ^T^fw^rf^: ' 1 ^rTH’um^n^ I 

«TiiTwr nfT:ii*iT^nt flfHr»i:w' i frciTi 1^ 

^*1: I WfT; TfTrfflffr I HVW^ 

^^*IT '■ 5]: ^■ 

«|iia^1ijf*nnrrTWT '' vj»t TifTT«f*i|J5'TB 

»i?ra(iT* ^rrir Tnrma^'" ftr^- 

»ni[S4f;|BnwRT^‘ fjrflT^^^nirrf^«*(« rflii^ ^ iiffiiflWT- 

litdrw^wflf^’it^rrfij f»T^# wrwiT«m^ ii?TWTqwT 

f^#HT^'3TTR^ 

ii^fiT ^^rraiffl wftiTi Tifjijf TiTTftritw^WTr^-il»n®rr w^n 

m*fr '’ *i ffriTWT^i ^fiTN' 

KjTRirwm^ ^f»fyoV 

fT*ftaT ^T*T^ 

T4^ flftm trf^fr u T Tf nHTnTfl'gi^4^i >T4fji ’stji^ i ?N ?Tivr[5]- 
’^^urrrit" wtirr4T<%(:«^'* !i>4%ira ■wtt^ i^muwr? 
Tfr^T; TTln^li: ” I WTHTT^I^I ^'lflT^T% 1 Y? 

i((44WT(fiT](3-jffl% »T44frT M f4*rf?r(«i^^T 

^T'lf^rf’T: < ^frf^TTT TTirfH 7t 

^ 4f4 4? T i 4m:^][a Tj Vrt r<^Tfi<^ : Ti^Tffi^ ' 

' TfhirTlr'^^ fiupik^eil iru»l fVJ. L;4^r -t, 
f 4ap|>licil in Timrjfin. 

a M Vvnt, UQrJ^- 

* ,\I Vvnt. 2 - 21 . 13 - 

^ MV'vnt. H. First lift nil ryrr<?fJtiHHi f yr/Ji/uii in hittfK*"- 

* it-attt . . , ^j^tntdh^dyai^}"! * I ^ivrwi can hurdly fre correct, rathtr , 

lift t'^iwhikii^iivr^rk. .vn’yut- :;!4 "k 4i/kin rytiA . 

^ f*yii -^Uppltb^i ill niargiiK * MVyiit. 281. l>iM. 

^ LViniparer Vkr. I. 

’■ ( "orn jtiire Hnr. It I i 23> 

I ,SfC, for iii«itaiiL*c. CiiDuva^u, |i. 2-11. 

Hoe 2 iVt^ n. 
a foL 27^^ 1. 

^ * ^ic bore stnri lioto^ — ** i'P^M # l^ ffj^ifjfaftkiirp \ 11, 

MVyul. -^BV, ;nip rftynriV^^r^i. 

Tlic airrect reading i^i rutl^iht. Hop MVynt, 281. 20 

I^r. ii 4i. -IT' crfpnfi^;jn^f^t«rfJPfii:ar 











COS'TKlHUTKIl 


im 

TT TT ITW^TTT ' ^IT WT 

TTWT TT^r^t ^T f^l^T ![# 

id: ^rft ft? ^TL*d ^ 

fjTyift wTiTinsTti^ iTfTisTimTfiT^^ HflW'j-Hwd wr^T^*n 
i^iTUT^ ?dii; I [^^j[ri]^'T »rr«n 

iTi^ 1 TT 14 TW 1 ^ TPr^TT^T^ ITIRHT HimirnHirtt 

f^irfi^ir: niinfiitjTfrTfqTdT: wfiT wtfflTTT ^[f%rf] [ 2 -^'] w>wt 
n ipmTfT!*i! lif^ WRiTr; ' fn n'nid 

I m-. ^ ^ .^J L-]*’’^' 

^Tfi* iT^i^ 'sdridiiiH 

^V<f^(4l4l«^'STT^^^T>4T<<ft4qr<<( ITTWRT «*nci- 

[qit^ prnu^ ^?<T »d: 5 ^ 

%inwf^^T '^siTf^fliT iTTirr ifr: 5 T^ 

T^:iji^f^-[4 liran^T^ui iTTTnr?? 

^r^(t I ^ ^ ftr^wt wr*i«'WT'ni 

^ fT^p 'I 'WT M’Tsraiiiift ^iir^gd^jT 

irrPTnppPTTPiT pn:qft^i: 1 wtHWTwrq- 

iTmT][‘'tu<]q?& ^ «w?rT 

WPTPT^ finrPlf^i: I fPTPT^STfn: WTIT TifrfflJ^T ^fiRTTT Tivmi 
’i^TOiir B TiP3Tr*r% ft - pifp ^ ifrfP' 

W9i: 5 »i^T ifliwamfiPflin M*! p’pIp^ i 

4m'm g « i fi S j ip ft ^[y]f»Tm44d ^qfrmmfd ’9m4??flfiaram^- 
W’»i4n*^«ivi*4*i''Pin^454Trv4ii' \ ’m'Piq'i ^q^fq^HmiP'r 

ufH4i<f^«iir<^ iTm*d;j]^ pwif*f fji mmf*T mmfw 1 45 - 
74 fpr^tr mr^ 4T4TfiT 1 f^snjnfw e4T4 msiffl 4Tm4 m»T»r 

44114 P4rfT4 f4|fTT4 4ftT4T4 44T4 ' fPTTT4T4 gWIPIT'T'' 

4i[5]l^a414 qirrfw I %PT4t 4^ Wqfrf4 4T4T4t 44 TPrt 411T4t 
44I4T41 fmnrnrr 4i*iT4T®rt 4m4t twrmiT gwrnsTil 4ti- 
g[44T4t IR? ['»«/.] l]T!frf4 I |4T4 l^-irTlfriWirTirrf^ 4T4T4 

l*if. ii i MV'^'ui.. "^Hl. .iji. 

^ ,\|\'ynt. :^^3, "i7r> ^t^’hyrUu ; rl^ii --11 

Itii i. ' Wiiflt men mW H»eFt ur wU>i ^li^iunr^tf intetm '* < Vintyjt 

* ll^'ywE, 213. J^'i tvHiTjjA, ^Kbmmrii'nkVin, i'nPNl'jJriMnniHU^ 

* Com[jare Vur^ iii iVlnf^ya, iHp p. 7Si, ^ MS, Jli-tifni rtf<wf'nrojf^j‘. 

^ I.Ji}jii|ilM^ Pir, iv EV'inmyN, i\L gn Wij. 

' Poli a/flw fliri^MrJ;iM«fu*fcPFiani, 

‘ Mih, iiimit-4. SpitMVym. l4Fp in^l 212. 














DiriKHUN'tKAHM A VA'ANA 


i:i!J 


f^sTTT^ f'T^IT^T*! JVT 

qsr*l ^rargwsTT^ ^5Mi<nMtiin*<iffl [3] irf^ fli 
I ^irrm im fsiiwri Swt: 

^•H-Rrr: *rr i -i] Trrirr^ 

Tnf*j flTBnrrfR 4 iah 1^ ' ^nffWwfiT ¥mT<ra t * 11 %^%^^%^^: ftsa^- 
finnt; wra^rfiirTtiT ?tw^*T 

^ *1^ »rrinTT!^'('^ 

■(ifinTHfT^ »rrfH5»rfq Ttim^ 1 ^it^tt [ 0 ] jttst *i^^: 
f^fffTT wftrstTT: fijiiT^T: ^^nnsr; ’Jiftr wri^ 

BITTfsrT irf^^TWt^ JTTTTmilftl I -JTr*] 

iTflrpff^»T^*^fynnTT[pn ^rf^rw ^:i^H^rr*rr ’flinwwijTUT* ’stryr^ 

BfirwBTOiTRrr' 4^rftfrfating ' i(^T[-i]iiT- 

H gr q i ftTm^rtrr^n trruT^Tn^ f^TTTM#Tn^i i 

f^TRiwarsn f^uzww^T^jT ^iiJna^+njMT f^wr 

■+ 

[;j] ^rm^TT r^mfs^T^rawrtn f^TTOT!w '^jf^flrn’rr: ’p ar 
I imr^* -urrsns 

ti^; gf^T^IT 'aq^T^ 

?I!Tan?T f^TT^TT^WSnRTS ^MflfTSlTWr^nR^ 

^[6]WT«f*Tf^ ^iTT^TqrTniTT^ ^ITTITT- 

fflqsRT? irfirT^^^rer ?rrqw %fT:q^T?i^'' qqf^rqrfl^ 

^?yTqT^^j'-j7A]qqyt) *81 jgf ;T^gfqg^^^gT^ ^'’ ^JqiITf\*n»ffq- 
^Ti " ^T^'UITqqr ITfl'iffTqHIT HW«r* 

Wt qiTTTWH’^^ tftfl'RTSfTWT »T^ MW 

jTr^nt ^ffiTT qTTfirrnTqsguT^iTMr ^rwfri ?tTsft wwwi- 

^ irqfiT ^fTncTTiT ffff fqqwmrmi^^fl 

^q^q *i)rq«nq'*i ^r^rwTqwT qifHAufl Tin®- 

fHwVuT^nrafl^l 4] nqff^ wtawt mw *rf^ qf?!?T 
PTTfir!WTT?gTrawMT wmM tti n sqnw ’qprwrqrr qwr- 

- Ht.-^>v^' 1^ I A 41 <L 7> pmtiniifHritiiir‘. Hkiji|ht4Cql in iikKr^L]i. 

a ntiih^i/ er*t 9tf\ ' - Altlicmgll liedcns** ikM(. " 

* MYVttl. '^^^■kp WiK l^rolw^nv ; nwittMniif frhTrrf^. 

ilVyiii, 24.\ 

M V^riU. Tki, I rFni/rf^^ifJ^l^^^pTrJ, -I tr^f^tfiikrJi \ it rifMffHmtiiyt I IlUt k'k)j4I^U K 
4 r3yr^l■^ApJl^^^4Ti■ts . il KifoAtfnLn'. li rii^hfldii^i^t' fikm i'ki'Ayrr, n error 

: r-;t^k|rfalin% tt y u*rAi , riV/o^iA/i^vt Un^ [mklEli^ll iiK llnf MTkbrt. 

^ iiYr'ji^HTj»wfj«(4¥Jt"qtiwa#*ij^j(^[i, M'ftHtiltif i<i >n'j LH. 

' *yrt, supfkiieti in ituirgiBk, See >lVjm. 117, <!&!. 

A rmmb«Tol akharM, in inu^hk. ikiiiii^fttnhvi of llkl^ wikerc 

lliev mu^tlM insorLofL <’fim[hftre MV'yiil. T oint \i. 

rlhtf^fi nr ry*ijfr. [ll Vy^ I, HI. M-^■ ktritft. 



















fAl'KfW ffiM limi TK!! 


IW 

^T5T:»n5n' TTT^ ^!5Tmt^ [o] ^trirftir: i 

^fr^i I r ^ 'aw ipni<TT 

TIT ^?rfiSwwt 5iiwrvj^wiit[^T] wT'‘'H^f ;i^>Tier' 

Trrr*fiim fHwiift ttpittwio^ TinT^rtiwr 

wfH'5<lft TITIIWIJ^^*!! ^aTIIH ^^iJJTaiT W«f 

[jjTwsrt aV^^TTTT TiTr^ TfT*i: wriirt^: i 

TTR ^rramnww ^iwrii^ r' '9W ^rr g»i- 

f ITTY “ flTffewfwfwf^’TI- 

r»if*l^ ^ 5^ T^WTinr^q TIT Tl%w 

Trwt[- ' ‘ f^j[4]lTjq^ TnTT^*n ^ 

wrnfJTvrrti^i' iTfrurriiiin wfirwt" Ji^iUTfuuft' Tiapi4ii;i-4l<ii 

wtt^t 

WTT!^: « ^IIT^ fllTVIT^t^ ^fTUIT^WI® VW 

»nRWT TIT 5^[fHV][2B6]^"'' ^ TTi rn w r w^ *fHjT T m 

TI^ ^ TT TT*lf7T f^iJ-RTT ITT TTTf^^ f^I«nwrfTnTT TT^ V.^ 
<i5^^qfl^*TTf^T wrif Ti^rfr ftT^[iirr][,i] n i T ^ i f ^ ^ T T«wr- 
fiivTiT^ Traarii^^iSTswwT^ TifTWi'nirT wftrY*^ 
^iii*iy'^>Tn ^nr^TnaiTWTT wn;'«iT][:t]^TT%- 
T»T^ TT^T^im WITTH WSTTWr^ Tflli: ^T^ 

^Twrrn^ wrwTW i '* |rw ■aw TraRffiT tit grrf [imitj 

[4; WTiwft TUB^’* Tira fir^: «fl5w w 

WTi I «riniiir w TR^^sTTiirymT i iTflfqRTiai^'^ 

w f^[»f Trr!Tj[;V’^fg: titw TmtrrsiT TiTTfN^fti^irTiiii 
TftTTTTrt f^TTlflUH Iirt TJTWSn^ ?TTTT^ TIW ^t*l 

TiTTm f!T:TTTitr'* ti'^t^ wt] [ai^^jTmfNtjTi^Ti [htJ usti:#*!?* 


' S(M;[iiii to Jh? 1 lit- t'lirn-fjit I'l'-ATLiiijf. ful, ■^ 4 ^ 1 ' An lw'’lTfcTp^ 1 . 4. l!. 

^ f -onk^niri- BhL l^ir. L - o^vin^tiM 

' if . \y. Tlj.i. 

' Compare Bik]. VAr. iv. 

* iSik^Miinm^-nya, i:{, t. ^ 

Til»«ljitk : l*ik khu'i Irkol mrd iliiH hOiiUk lin tlv Itki kill hi knJkVHi^* ‘-LL Sil'^ 

^.k4LII It. - I * ^ 

* ^U^ijjlic^l ikk kpkar^ik^ 

■ C'oEik^Hkre hhu l^nr, ii. 

I kir te.^t ^llili IbflTilly Iht' irun^i-E. yrl /tUtihit' hkik^Ktri /irtrFTiirf 

/rn . , , (?), 1 kStvlaii j yafi |,„| JiliUtli - . . 

L'onk|H3!rt Btii. Pfir. lii. 

« ^«n>iN^k iii WAftiini,- Vkeliiu, fot, 21Vi ami iiin 

ya^ supiPliH \n kikHi 4 riki. :* MV\hi. 3y 411 . 

*■ \iS. fnnit^ m. 

















hiiiksi;mk A itx.w ai.'an a 


Ul 


Tit ^ TftinTWT ^=giTr¥WTW yf?^ ‘ 

^rT^m’'j5R -5^11 ^iS'i T^Tun^si ^ 

I "S^snf^yrit ^fTT?Tffr i ^ f*m 

iftfwfrg JTT^Tf^i Tr»r^ w[¥ro][;{ iif 

^T5h TTflw Tf 

TTW TTTiT^I^fH:5mit* THTTf^W tT j 

4]^?i^Fi?»i #^»iiirf f^rai ^*rrTml' ^ «t 

im imiTf f^iURT^i wt wt 

f^iWT [^j[.li^iTTin ^tu ^IaTui 

yfTTR" m3^ iTIWr^ ^qtiir^f Jnrffl^T- 

Tm ^ ^[’i ■7f][‘j^>A]TiTf^raT(T wiCt^ftfTT 

^y^TTTWfl^^T fR^rrrY 
TTM^:^wf^T^ [^][‘']*f ^ ^Tirfiif^:. 
’" ffTf^ NTfTT Tra ^Tjsf; urdf-^i^Ti^ra f^rfii 

f^^Ti ^TTr^ftr^^rmn " TTf!Tf*T:g^wY[sr^] ; tij 

[^]TiM ^ f^TjrnY ’3?fNTTT^’?T^5iS ^^rawT- 

ny TTfTtglTTOT Tl[y]r«’5T!ft 

^rt ‘' Vf««t ttY^^tw ^(^Tiwig ’^»i: ^wY^; 

^ I wnafTW ;'* [v][4 Wt 

»nr^7TT irr^fiT !tt yrNTftiwT^qwnn 

yT'^lFflT: TTWr ^^TinTmTrtYnii;^WT] [5][’1I 

fsrrr i njrif tet i f»iijig: ii4i«K4iifffl% 

iTT^Tn^ Hfifiii fjr^nYvR; utTratf^ w^] [:{ua| 

IT^RITT TIT^TIT?? TTBIflt TRIF* I 'W’YT?rniT«lf(T 

^urni ’Em ^rr^T^m qiTOYTt[ftfVT ^Twhn i fMrvia: *.*, 

inYf^<T9iT i 

^T^RTTf r^!ft«iY trih [TiT^Tyt*rrHffmnsi>T7TTT 

iT^j[ft] aTwiq i ^g ; Tyvi ^TwYqT i ^ fvi^wi 

> likti tliu Linit^.'lNi Urrm ihoiii a -ecMikil Ijflinl^i. 

* XLVynt. '/T2I, :i, Tib. lliLiii Iffltr*! kyi wsorl t^rtk luk. 

* bkslnw Han'i^H NiTr Til:*, jihnr bii jrj'rrptiT. >tVyiit. 'i72b iH-ttmi "■<. 

* MS. « cra^l. ^ MS. ohillii libikf^u \ 

* MS. 'Biisimin^iii, 

i>, okS runii, C '^l^rtb. Ai|r|, lii!^ i. xAy. I IhHi, 

' Above ^urircnft- 

* ClijiiiFMiro ^TVyUl. ^ftl. iH k-siirtBUniYrtl i. Hbikkl lU r>i I'ir iii. 

MS, ^Jirittiiiijati^ 

" MS. [»rm&tikiPifJitl; i- 
jy: in HQuIitfiil. 

■’ S+?e altuvf!, f^iK. -Ii^» full. 
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rAl‘K«S <nNTltlWTKI» 


irrjTnwjw 

itutt: I Trrj[4]’*nTirTiiT»if!Tifw^Tir JiMmijui ^rra^V*f 

firwT I Hqr<f*»a^'i 

[^%*i iifnir^wT^ "«rBr^j[rj][mf j»i% w^^in wifwi^ngi 
inTTC' TTT^TirnrT^Tfwwwrii irf m^irram 
fTiV «[Tisf^*tT I ’I fiT^WT ][*«>* ][^: ibt]tN 

^^fqTnrt ffsfitQWr titT ll^qfqq^I TO^ 

’WTTfiffj ^EfWWT TtT^TfTqW ' 

qn^y^iniri TruflTdif'H^ ifjrrm »it[^*i^ 5<r*T^ir: 

inm] [3' Trr^i’rni'ra'Pif!T»fli!rT«c ^mr^sStr fif^ 

wVtH I 'I f*rnwi fH^TTWt’E^ ^ ■ftf^7|^ IT MfTHlfMrt'H 

TrrfiT [firg WT g] ^ < ] TrfrifPTNwTii^Ta tfir^ ^ 

>T*PTKT 441^41 anCV^fll TI-^TTH Trr]^T"lT«lT*rfjT[W]«lfln'^I] 

TR ITTgUTHTSF 4|Tqwt ^ fir'll 1 qq\|*4i lianq j [-i^^TIT 

fjRTgTT «RII9^TT|5S Tra^fqwrf^ [HTSinTjIfr 

44 1 iTirtfr TT^ffTrrqr ipnrnwIiTOJTiprR^i^ ^ttbitt - 

[: 41 rf]«ur TTR^q fJT^ qncrrft^T l qqii?l>q4fiq*fi4T 
M*4W4^44j4 fWWtrfHW!^*l H ffl»*41Ty NTtiT ^^R][i!][^^Tf*T^ 
4TTH^rR^e»ft ttvtt ^«m!rT^rRfff^4!4inR tr 

44l^4||i4UI iTf^T «41lfV^T «f^^7TRE *T 5<W^J[4:j *1 

?T44T^ I * I * f gf s^arrTni wtt 44«ratWT g^- 

^q«<4Miq^q3^q ndfUflt q44«IffT*n TflTORiT^l V^T:; 

[ t] [Tivm: ^nw r H’Jwrffli ’f m^Twr- 

I TtfETTriT ^ TlfTTTVfEH^ 4 WTI^^ ’I WfWTTTfiH^ HfUSTTtTT ^ 
E[fTOfqEfl][’»][^ * . . . • V ^!!WT mirai: i 

Tl#r ^TTTf T^raiTIT f^' 

[ , , . Tj^][yiA Tr«t^q?rfli]wT irfii^qL^ ’^qr^T^rfi^ESOT irfiT- 
^qT*aT*lT^T^4qT 4T4rei|ft»T^4i%»I qtlWnT Tf^^RTWR 

[».-.. ][•»][ qwjuraTn fw^g^WT [fir^jTft ' 

^ MS. nnnit' ^ijiifd^'SiJiiltVBL Sw rilmve. * MS. uiJiil'-. 

= MS. |Hii'i>pliA.^y'$tiiuaeviiiinAiiikkc i ulh^vc -r 
■ hHYfi liqnhtful. 

* Sot.^ >lVyLil. 'Jij^i, 1? niid :iHlk itliti onicr of tlio Srajuunnk lira Isa illijirniiiib iit 
dkirirroHL} i M-^ingn [*- 

TfiC rLwIkii^ Ib |>rnbfi1iily rrp^jiKUrtPidAukVHWffA. 

^ Only the liikpcr jmrt of five ak.<4^tu iei ^'i^kblo ; i-rp/ir^Nd dikiihlfulr^ 

■■ diiy, iliiulu rt»L 

^ (>iinpn.n? ! oJrw|P^jiJi jArlMilkwApNa ^ii^iwrjir^Kiuiift, 





















IIIIIKSrMKAItMAVACJlS.4 


]4;i 

TT^l^tnfTBraieiT Tf^ ^||TPT^W«I3^IT ^TTl 

f^[ . . . . ][3][ .... TTTf^j^ intT^TT*! 

[’*r]T= ^TT 7t ir«TwnT*Tf^T(TWT ’f f^rrr’rfrni^ 
tr^f»ra ^■rarf^r^iirT '^»ftTi][4] rin^Tn 
^iiTVTTfti^iTT TjftT 

W iT*i^ 7 ^ T*i T ■JU^T. - * - * 

--(.'] J?n ii TgT ■gtnwfe^^iT ^ ^ti^^rrTT^ | h 

( winft?T?rm* - ■ 

• ■ ][32^] 

^ lit [ptruljablc; IpAi h ui^^rt: cxpeiiL ir?. ^ jUili, douLifuK 

^ Sijc athafiii Oiikkimrc (ar e|h? Sik^^AliidnrAvn. 3 

(ifi wm^jHjVIrl rti ■¥tmiiift b 

' VtVvtU. b7, 


* M Vyutr 1^7* 


3i}.4 
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jyyj/.Y.v TO 

Hy A. l\ Walev 

rilHE Eolbwing liytniis are writtfiif one on Uie back, the other 
^ on the front of a pictiiifo, in the Steia Collection dated 
A*D. itlO> representing^ Kiian-yiu anil two donors {legistei mark 
1919. 1. X. OUh 

A 

to 

CO tfc JS . ¥ a ® ■ 
c^i) m 

(4) ^ ^ ® ff i ■ 

(53 10 jS « ft ■ m SE i§ * ■ 

(7) IL « SK i* ■ w ® . 

()») C a If A ■ 7 M ^ ' 

(9) * ^ a E . le A If * ■ 

(l(^) ft ?¥ # A ■ ^ 5^ :^ ■ 

0) Great is the Ltiw*King; his inamfesUtiotiB botmdleiiS, 

(2) He roams through the Six Ways; wherever there is sorrow 

ho brings his aid. 

(3) When thought of, he oonies to help at any time, 

(4) To cure the pain of all that in Jembudvipa dwell. 

(5) Mysterious, hard to diaceni. yet always at one a side; . 

(0) To suit all men’s minds he has siiapea immeasurably many, 

(7) Tlioae that reverence Idin from dchisloii are freed ; those that 

Ihjw before him see their days prolonged, 

(8) May loved ones dead escape the slough and ealdron ; 

(9) May in them be fnlfilled the Bodliisattva’s desire, as his 

shadow may they enter the W^esteru Clime ! 

(10) May loved ones living through endless ages prolong their 

lives ; 


The meaning of ^ in couplet 9 is ohaeure. The character is 
used iu certain technical Uuddhisl phrases (e,g, IbJ)> always 
in composition. Possibly it may mean '* by his light . 

±* S. a phrase which appears to have puzzled even 

” to 
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M, Chavannes. ia eacplamed by a passage in the ^ Eft (Mafiii- 
praJnapuraciita'&hoRtra, Kyoto edUion^ cflific fa^:. 9, f. 3^1)^ 

^ ill 

“Ill order to explain tlie mcaiiing of 'kajpa' Bnddha said. 
• Suppose a stone moimtalu 4,000 leagues high which is crossed 
by a umu of infinite longevity once in every hutidred j-ears. 
He wears a garment of soft, fine material which brushes the etniie 
each time lie coines. In the end he wears awav this cn-eat atone 
mountain altpther. Well, a 'kalpa' is even’longer"than that 
would take" Hence the term ' kalpa-stone’ or 'slone-kalpa' 
is used to express immense periods of time, 

B 

oim ^ ifi IE ^ it , 

(2) ^ H* « « ep Jt If, 

(3) B ® m ® 8!f Jf a'S 

C't) « fii ^ sfi ^a& ^ . 

C'5) ?? n ifi 

(6) £ «!H ffl a3t I* i& jQT. 

(-) 14 «i d m ± 

(«) H ^ ig ^ ± S ^. 

(l) Alt things born are unstable as a iightriiiig-Hash ; 

t*i) III a inoinenttliey are destroyed, for they have no permanency, 

(3) But the Compassionate Kuan-yin rescues creatures of every 

sort; 

(4) In love how deep and tender she builds a bridge <to 

Sah'ation) 1 

(3) Spending the fleeting wealth of tliis world, 1 have made her 
true 

(6) Tlio beams of her light flashing and glinting iu the splendour 
of o coloured pamting. 

(r) 5^3 only prayer is that tbe dcftd may l>o born again in 
Pamdiee^ 

(8) That, escaping the pain of the Three (Evil) Ways, they mav 
mount to the Heavenly Halls, 

Ifftte 

•ft ^ synonym for ^ i occurs in the 

m H5 1« K SB "Description of the Temples of Lo-ynna-’' 
{sixth century) and In several Sutras, " 
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\liip UJuatrating Indo-Bantu (Kolarian^ Ba&aui.^ and Bantu) Migrailnns from 
Lowt'r Bongal to Great Britain and South Africa, 








THE BASQUE DECLENSION; ITS KOLAEIAN OEKUN 
AND STEUCTUEE 


Bv THE War OmcE "Censor" uf SantaUp Ba.sque, 

AND Bantu [1916*1919] 

lAVlTH FLATE.) 

[Tlie chief object of tliJa pTelhninaiy canter in the field of 
Basf^ue Piiilotogy is not to atteiiifit any exhaustive treatment of 
the Bas<jue Declension, which easily lends itself to a gi'cat wealth 
of detail and complexity, but to prove from a purely grainiuatieBl 
standpoint, and as briefly m a lensonabJe cotsdcnsutigii of the 
subject will adniit, the fundaiiiental identity in the strnctnre of 
the Kolarian and Ba^^qne dedensiona wliitli is the result of their 
common origiiu] 

SVNOI-SJS 

"Esknara/’ the Basque Language — direct derivation from 
the Muiida or Kolarian languages of Bengal— History of the 
Declension—Distinction of Cases by the use of special suffixes^— 
Kolanaa case-endings in Basque —History of the Nine Cases — 
y omi naii ve— V ocat i v e—Geiii ti ve —^ Dati ve — Acc^iaati ve^ — A bl a - 
ve — Instrn mental — Locative—Comi tat ive— Tlie Dual and Plural 
Numbers — Paradigm of the Case-endings in Sautali and Basque 
illustmtiug 105 Budimentary Inllectious of the Noun (singular, 
dual, and plural), 

MaNr a inessimist emit with a touch of reflective Tnelanclioly 
has sworn that Basque is a peculiarly difficult language to learn 
or understand. Beyond question, its structure dilTcra so much 
from tliat of other European tongueFi that the amateur student 
sooti finds himself in au unexplored world of primitive thought 
where he wanders alone without a guide, and is ultimately lofct 
in a labyrinth of verb-forms and dialectal vagaries. There is a 
reason for its idiosyucraay. Eskuara, or the Basque languagCp is 
a derelict iii Western Europe which belongs to the same 
aggUitinative type of speech as do Santali, Mimdari, Kurku, and 
other dialects of the Mumja or Kolarian family of Bengah And 
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Kuijfitia^ 

SAJifALt 


NdtuiliaUve . 

Ttie root 

Tbe root 

Tlie root 

Goaitivti 

ni, kkc^ mt 

rt, khfm, rfit, rtt 

a, f, ffJip bh 

D&tive ^ 

ihen^ de, qc 

//lirrfp ke 

Ian, iu, ka 

AccuBiktivu 

T'he root \ x tjr 

The root i 

Therooti: k 

Voeativi? 

ai or suffix) 

: Ifj? 

d (ailA ik) 

Ablative 

ede, de 

t^f 

r/p I 

InetmiDpntAl , 

df> 


r 

Locative 

r& 

ru! 

ra 

CoitiiitAlive 

^ 1 nnn 

AamH\ *fO> 

ktnu (* 

Plum] Nniubcr . ; 

jb 

Jb 

ek. k 

Paal NiiinWr ^ | 

ko^rn 

1 

A‘rii 

ki, chi, si i < ’fri-n) 


II, —Injffcdoua a/ the iVonii 




HAStALl ! 

H^stirK 


Siiuplu 

Tbe root ' 

The root 

Noinia&yve 1 

Indefinite 

mU' ten, ska (a* one) 

Tbe root + ik (a+ one) 

lActivo . . I 

a**, (rtfft*, li', ick' 

ffitp k 


Simple iw«. . 

an^ n (fur q) 

en, II 

I (an ablative) 


Prononi. i»om. 

1 (an ablative} 


Poea. animate . 

reJh 

ren , re 

{lenitive 

inanimate 

reakj Teak\ ah., afc* 

ren, rff, Ai? 


Local 

( <: nip d) 

d, r { < 0# < m) 
k^., takp 


Relative h 

Mon (uii ablative) 


'Synthetic 

khoiiak\ khoek* (an ablative) 

tko, etaka 


'Sitn]ile . 

rtt { > ae, £) 

i i < oi) 


Posacseh'e 

then 

tan 

Dative < 

Definite LoC- 

iff 

tu ( ^ ^ i) 

iDdefinite loc. 

tdte 

taliitiaTai, Uiklt, rat, iat 

i 

Prepoeitional . 

■r 

ka 

\ 

1 Synthetic 

ihech^ 

katUt ritu, tatu 


/Sluipie . 

The root 

The root 

I 

IndefiDile 

jjjii' ten, ska one) 

The nmt + ik (ap oiio) 

Aopu^tive 

Tennmnl . . ^ 

1 am, m (for m) 

tIJp W, ff { < 

I 

1 Prepositional . ] 

ke 

dam ( > dae) 

k 


^Synthetic . ; 

rik 

Vocative 

^ f 

E + the root 

The root + d 


/Simple . 

i ( ^ ffffffp rffd} 

c^p t 

ko (now a genitive) 

I 

Eelative . 

kkoji 

AblniivG 

Definite Inc ^ 

eie 

eZf z, dik, tik 


1 Indefinite loc. . 

tdetB 

tarik ( < iod'tJt) 


^Synthetic h i 

khonak\ kkoek^ 

tako, (zako, rako, lako 


1 Simple . 

le ( -t de) 


Itistnittieniul 

11ndi^nite 

(eye 

tzea^ ize 


^ Emphatic 

feqfiy 

tzea, tze 


I'DotiniUi . 

re “ ! 

ta., la 


1 Indefinite 

j hire 

lam (non a iliitive) 

Locative 

, TemiJOral 

ai ( > «) 

0 ( < m) 


) PropoHitional . 

«it fi 

rn, n (for 


Synthetic 

reo 

tura. To 


f Simple - 

mm-., mn-t ™n-p sSo 

^i, rff III- 

Coiuitutive 

- ludefitiltc 

aae 

sfliM ( > cAdn) 


1 Synthetic. 

in niff samil, toorff^ saoU 

^iffwiip rekin 

plural NudiHiter 

The root + Jtop they + case- 

The root+ffi?, ip they + 

Dual 

+ R ■ 

endings 

The root + ^ifi,they-I + case- 
, endin^^ 

caee-eiidings 

The root + M chu zi + 
case-endings 
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V>y virtue of tbut Jescent Basque occupies a position isolated 
fioni all other languages in Europe and Asia, the niyatcry of ita 
origin proving an insoluble enigma to all who have sought to 
trace its affinities elsewliere. 

While it would be fallacious to argue from superlieial 
oljscvvalbii alone that Basque is exaggeratingly oggliitinative, 
as it is claimed to be, it employs prelises, inlises. and suflisrs in 
a manner and to an extent that invite coniparison witli no living 
European tongue* iloal grammatical and syntactical ideas in 
either Basriue or Santali can be espressed by their means, and as 
the simplest suffix readily joins itself to others, whereby new 
Miffixes are formed to express new ideas anti distiiietions, each 
one is welded into an elaborate and complex postpositional 
system timt seems to be the peculiar heritage of tlio Kolarian 
family of speech. Tire fundamental idea of tlie root-wnrd is 
expanded and eiirkhetl l*y this addition of agglutinated siiflixes, 
or is specializdl according to their delimiting functions, 1 iiey 
liave a definite order in the woi-d structure, yet few of them 
ill Bosque ha%’e any sigmlicatice apart from their functions as 
syntactic particles whicli depend on tlie words whose meaning 
they modify or develop. But in Kolarian speech, which may be 
supposed to apprortch more nearly in form to the coniinoii 
mother-tongue than does modern Hasc|Ue. tlie majority of the 
iioniinal case-end ings are elements with a definite meaning of 
iheir own, some of them being iiiflependent syllables which are 
themselves declinable. For example, the word then by itself 
means "a place”. Joined to a noun it forms tlie dative case 
with the sense of “to", and when idiomatically used with the 
verb wfnH, "to be,” it convey* the idea of possession, e.g., 
inenubVt, " I have it" i = Tjitin ic/ esi nifAi). As a noun 
am be declined {cf. gen. sg. ; ablat. then-khon, 

etc.) as are several other simple ca.sc-endings. Thus, fiom the 
locative suftls »vv “in, on, at," are formed the declined forms 
rc-u, rU’tnt, t-e-ak', “of,” which distinguish tlie genitive. Where¬ 
fore, ns regards the rudimentary class of suffixes aflecting 
declension which will alone be discussed here, though in a general 
w*ay. their number is relatively aiinill compared wilb that of 
coniponiid suffixes whoae number is legion, and their impoTtunce 
is more or le.ss circumscribed by tbeir gtnmuinllcal function*. 
Tlie cbiet of these arc as follows 
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COXTKIlilJTlil> 


i\ Sign of the phii'al number 
(lit. they). 

chh or jri, sign of tlie 
dii&i tniinber in n few 
notniniitiveii^. 

k, fiuffix which ileiiotea tiie 
subject (if ^transitive verb. 


tu* on^ eacli* by (w\ih coin- 
pound and declined forms 
ya-na, ya-t, gfm-dik, 
yii4ik% 

A-o* yo, from, of, tb&n (with 
coropounda kikQ, tzako, forj 
ruko, towards, etc,)., 

-n, of^ in (with compounds 
ga-7i, ill; w ith; jwrui, 
under ; Imrthan^ in). 

at, on (with eoffiponiids 
rtikoy 7'^ni)^ 

mi, re^ of, 

^an, to (lit. place), 

-es, -s, by, witli^ from. 


Sastau 

ki>j^ tlie plural sufllx (lit. tlieyb 

km, the dual suffix; (lit* 
they-J)* 

k\ ch'y an impersonal suffix 
dintinguishing ibe concrete 
noniinat] vea from their roots; 
e.g. blfuya~k\^L liole^ cave; 
fcoAo-t', head ; dii-k\ water; 
bouse, etc, 

ke, by , encb. 


kfio^jijkh&^ch\ from, than, since* 

-an. of, 

% 

at, on, in, after. 

reit, r€ (with com pounds 7'catt^ 
of* 

ik^n, to {lit. place)* 
etc, ie, bj% with, from. 


KoLARias Cask-enoings ls^ Basque 
If in an]^y Slimmamsed account of the Kol and BosQUO dccletisions 
we eotnparod the case-endings of Basque nouns with tJioae of 
reproaentative Kol languages like Santali,, Ho^ and 3]undati^ w e 
should dud that the points of resetnblance between Bosque and 
auy of these conHiderably ontnuuiber any superticial differences. 
To explain the fact is more difficult tlian to state it, but supposincf 
that Basque has held position isolated from alien forms of 
specoh since ever its history began, one may well believe that so 
oonaervative a language would not readily admit of sudden or 
radical changoe in ita grammar and inrtection. Hence, so far as 
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t]i€ old ded^Hsion Is conc^m^dp Basque may be eaid to stand in 
nmch closer relationship to Satit&li tliaii does Italian to Latin or 
Englifili to Anglo-Saxon, for it has maintained to this day 
most of the fcaturea of the onginal Kol declension—lyiia ab 
mceptQ, 

L Abwiinafire 

Both the nominative and vocative ca^a can be treated 
together, HtB they are alike in San tali, the simple roots being 
uniiioditied by case-endings of any kind. But the ends of 
substantives are usually rounded off ’vvlth a vowel, the majority 
of nominatives thus becomiog dissyllabic* The following 
equationa will illustrate this point iiioie clearly: — 


Elfi\ ciuc (for 
Hountz (for 


Bastau 

lihol^tuif a BW'allow. 

Dimdu^ an ow'l (onomatopoetic 
for 

GhariLXit a sparrow, 
jl/anacrr^ a apeeica of poisonous 
centipede. 

i\feht\ the eye (for *m£rAi 

iron (for 
’c •a-tneir/a). ‘ 

Pitaf the spleen. 

Whereas tlie Santa I nominative laaj^ Ijc either deHnile or 
jndefinitivSj Basque draws a diatinotion between them by adding 
the vowel-suffix ct, the, to the former, and biit, one, a, to the, 
latter. Thus we get — 

ghm ( < *gizom% man ; ghmi-tt, the man ; a man. 

It ia usual for nouns in the indeHnito declension to add the 


(for •ff/ioruAi)* 
a spider. 

(for 

Ihn^i7i (for 
Jftftre. 


suffix -ik to the simple nominative or root, the postposition, 
apparently, being none other than the obsolete nutneral ik, ikHf 
one (as ju h^ama-iin^ eleven), used as the indefinite article. Whence 
the indefinite noniinative of fur. earth, its active form 
beiug; and so witli aky (indclinitep smir-it; active, 
zeruk), and chori, a biitl (indefinite^ cAoriViA; active^ cAcn'i^r), 
The identity of meaning and function between baf and ika is 
thus patent enough, but their special use as suffixes, corresponding 
in Saiitali to the numerals and cAa, a, one^ which are similarly 
employed to denote the ludefinite form of the noun, was obviously 
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invented to promote grammatical ckarne^n and precision- There 
cjftu be no doubt wliatcv^er that an eh a cl u may method of 
ilistiiignkhiiig subject from object ia an original and modern 
feature of Bosijue which has resulted entirely from the loss of 
accusative endings, and has been adopted to avoid tlie consequent 
lincertainty and confusion in the sentence between tlic two cases. 
TJie indefinite character of the suttix is alw^ays made clear by the 
fact that it links itself to any part of speech which is the subject 
of a tranKitive verb. Compare the following instanees:^— 
iVi-k fbti I shall do it, 

Om-k dakif, everybody knows it. 

J/arirfn Ann-ek dlduri iisasoa^ igeriku do. 

This world is like the sea, where those who cannot swim 
must drowir 

I L 

The vocative, or the case employed in addressing a person or 
thing, is always the root and the same as the nominative^ but an 
interjection la eomiiionly added to lend it emphasia as well as to 
dlstinguisli it from oblique cases. Tins vocative in Santa!i is 
invariably rendered by the prefix E! or eAo/ and in Mundari 
and Ho by /tc/ wbich is, strictly apeakingp ait interjection. 
Will I e, however, the vocative is generally preceded by tin a 
interjeetioD, which is treated like n prefixp it may also be suffixed 
to the \vord it qualifies If necessary, e,g. Ac / 1'ake care I 

(Ho dialeet).^ And this .seeming uncertainty among Kol dialects 
regarding its proper position as an inflexional fonnaUve indicates 
that there were doubts of ancient standing in the native mind 
whether it should be considered solely as an interjection or treated 
as a kind of nominal case-ctiding characteristic of the vocative. 
The latter view appears to have found most favour among the 
ikisqncs, for they liavo rendered the absolute vocative cfisc of 
nouns by the suflix u, without recogniiing its true character as an 
interjection. The active vocative la diBtiuguished hy k, like the 
indetlmte active nominative and accusative; eg, hik! O thou I 
Compare the following equation:! in Bosciue and Santali 
Santali h hadavx, O man! Basque ^pisoTv-ifl/ 

„ A O men! a 

. E ajtt, O grandfather! ^ ,, niU, O father : 

As a vocative postposition which was originally a simple 
intcrjectioo^ this vowel d in Basque bears a curious reaemblancc 
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to the ail/ iu PerHiaii+ whieh appejirfl in nouns as ft vocative 
cndiutf. It seems to liavt; no conneT^ion with jiiiy supposed form 
of the dctiiiite article, and ita particular usage in Basque an 
a vucative ending is a strong argniiicnt against I lie established 
views of those scholars wlio hold that this survival from the 
Hierian declension is onl}^ the dclinite article iT, the, whereas it 
is clear that the vowel-qimntitiea are diHVrent, and their orTginol 
forms and functions are distinctn 

IIL 

The usual sutS^c which distinguishes the genitive ease in 
.Santali and Basque is rrti, of. and this is added to a word when 
the following noun designates an animate object. But when the 
object is inanimate, the Santal snffix is ak" or mi (or their 
compounds TO.ik:\ corresjxmdiiig to the Ihisque suflis ^ko. 

For example :— 

A. SanL Sinyi-rtn Iwn, a child of Hod = Basq. Jainkoa~ren 

fianr. 

tSant. kom-rfn the eliild's grandmother 

= Basq. Aiiiir-r™ amu-go^a (lit. ciiild-of mother- 
grand), (for **jtmnn)^ an obsolete root only found 
in the words for " grand fat her, granduiothev, grand- 
cliiJd ", etc., having been originally employed as a prehx 
like tlie analogous use of the prcfiie guz- in 
gitz-tiita, " godmother^ godfather." 

B. Sant, s^rma-rfiik'ipit-k&f the stars of heaven. 

Bas^.^. zerii-ko harr-ti~k (lit. heaven-of star-the-they)- 

[n both laEigtiages to-day iherc is a tendepey to disregard this 
hue grammatical distinecion, yet its observance, even pai tia3l3% in 
Basque and San tali is sound evidenee of the arstifiuitj of 
a graniniatioal rule Jti prehistoric Kolarian graiuiiiar which was 
invented to discriminate carefully between persons and things, 
and things animate and inaniuiate. As samples of the confusion 
resulting in modem speech froni this neglect of the rule, the 
fuVIowing comparisons w ill ^iuflice :— 

hianfc. rfAaWi-rcJi nations of tlie world = Basq, 

Sant. nmnl-rf, in the sliadowr of death ^ Basq. 

fn'of££i-r«ri iVstii-e-ti-n. 
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Saiit^ khar-r^n hhidi, a aheftp oE the flock = 
arihaid^-ko ardL 

As regards ordinary composite terms which are treated like 
Kiuglc nouns, no pdssefisiv'e particles or conticctirea are needed to 
diatingiiisik the component pai-ts; e,g- 

Siiiifc. om* kis(lr, a Jiouseholder = Ha^i, ech€-Juunf tvh^gun. 
Sant. Biii-banga, God (lit. the Spirit of Day spring) = Bas4j. 
Jainki), Jinko, God, Jehovah. The dialect forms Jatnig&iko 
(Onipnsscoan) and Jangoiko (Biscayan) are by some Basc^ue 
scholars believed to be plural forms of Jai7ikay and by Otheia 
Jtihiko is considered ati abbreviation of Juuiigoiko. The 
eorrectnuss oE the latter view is uplield by the true etymology' 
uf this compound, vvbich Santali explains to be (tom Jaink-^Jink-, 
God, and an obsolete woid > 

oiko\ t^ spirit ( = Sant. bmiga^ a spiritt to sacriflcc to a spirit, to 
worship). A diiiiinuiive and vreakened form of the latter root 
occurs in the Lalx>urdin vrord Tugiime (for *{lng-iime}f a little 
spirit, the spirit or night-phantom which is supposed to watch 
over sleepers. 

When the first part of a compemnd word ends in a conaonant 
and the second begins witli anotlier^ Basque nnitea tlieiii by^ 
a binding-vowel the indeterminate a-sound, which discharges 
the same function as the connective i-vow'el (i^<j/uf.) in rersian 
compound-nouns or i in Hindustani. Cf. teaeinbknce. 

similar; £»a^, one, together; morning, 

goh-^dik, early'; ed^gin ent-e-io ^ixonct, a man of good character. 
But from certain survivab of an archaic usage it can be proved 
that e is not a connective vow^el but the relic of an old genitive 
ending which was a rival format ion of the auflix in Kolarian 
dialects. Thus Mundari, Ho, and Kurku regularly form their 
genitives by adding ti (Kurkti ga) to the root, tlie eompensatory 
lekigihetting of the vowel enabling ua to infer that its prototype 
was prolmbly ai. Possessive adjectives in these dialects are 
formed from the personal pronouns by adding «, where Santali 
lias mi, while liasque eopipromises by" using both. Cf. : — 

Sant, ih-reii, iny (lit. l-of) = Ho tttny-d = Basq* 

(for *in-at'),and ni-re (for **n-re). 

Sant, sa<(awi, ujy^ liorse ^ Ho and iMundai i 

aing-d = Bas4[ue en-f z<ildi-tA or saidi-a. 
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From tlie foregoing expknufcioii o£ the liiatory of the posseaai ve 
«aje<!tii'c cue. my. in It will be readily apparent that we 

liave here a survival o£ am obsolete caac-endiiig m e, wbicb 
identifies itself with the Kol genitive ending in d. and ought, 
therefore, to be carefully distinguished from the indoteruimatfl 
#*vowel to whieli it has neither etymological nor grammatical 
affinity. In some compounds it appears in its earlier form ct. ns 
in iti«r-a-inow. to-niorrow of-day, i.e. the following day ; and 
this interchange of « with e can only be esplahicd in one of two 
ways; either t> Is a weakened and later form of a, winch was the 
origiiial foi-m of the Bas([ue genitive-ending, or the sounds 
a and e differently represent the diphthong <i; ( < (li), which was 
the primitive form of the Kolarian genitive-ending, whence are 
derived the ijostijoaitiona 4 in Uo and Mundari and ya in Kurku. 

A rival genitive ending, hut apparently one that was seldom 
used, was the postposition t peculiar to the ablative and 
with -3 in Bswiue, which also marks the latter case, i’liis. 
however, will be discussed under that particular case, because, 
although it appears in many compounds (e.g. Ixtra-z-kal, lunch¬ 
time). and after bfihe. full, with all the force of a genitive, there 
can be no doubt of its identity wdth the ablative suffix. The 
same holds true of Sniitali. which ereates its possessive adjectives 
by pretixiiig ita ablative to the personal pronouns; 

e g. t-iii. mv (lit. of 1), t-am. thy (see p. I flO). 

Another sign of the BoMiue genitive is -ii or whicli is 
tacked on to defiivite and indetiiiito nouns. The Biscayan dialect 
employs it in Imth numbers, os in of the son ; £/irP«-eH. 

of men; and in ail the dialects en (for is the usual suffix 

for denoting the genitive plural; e,g. cAoid-eit. of bh-ds; Aud^ii, 
of these ; hihu beniit, the feast of the dead; ch-cti, your; ay-en, 
their. The genitive aitigular, nevertheless, is more commonly 
formed by the Kol suffix ren. of, which is a compound of the 
locative suffix re. in, on. and the possessive suffix eu. ii, of. Heiico 
are derived the genitives scflie-a-rfii, of the son ; inneii. of earth. 
Bas-iue scholar suppose that this r l«?longs to the detiiiite article, 
re^mrdless of the fact that the absence of the article makes no 
difference to the suffix, as in the woi-ds fii j'-veii, of earth ; zeru-ren, 
oi heaven ; /Vti#'o-ren, of Beter ; where we find the bare root- 
word united to a simple suffix wliich is identical with the 
corresponding suftix -i*ph in Sautali. 
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But even in the geriitive singular the siiap)e8£ form of the 
suffix -fi, or -en not unknown. It occurs, for jnstatiec. iit 
expressions like Jau4i^-eii grazi-a-s, by tlie grace of the 
flit. Lord-the^f grace-the-hy}^ Auji-en bfiUh-mi, in hiJii, lit, he-of 
side-in (r^lxjiirdin dialect), where the Soule tin dialect would urio 
t^nr-ian and the Guipuzcoau be-te-ffunf and in many verbal 
noiidSp and a few coiiiponnds like i^ande, Sunday (l.e. ekhi -f- >i!. -p de, 
HEiu-of-day), Jloreover, bo tit Sun tali and Ba5i|ne have retained one 
of ita special functions as an adjecti val suffix mdicnting'*j>o8a.mion”, 
or some inherent rjuahtj xvhich la vested in the root-idea ; e.g.:— 

Sant rtcAcfi-oiJj:, wealthy (lit ivealth of); ttiHti-an^ having 
a father; Imving a 

Ba?Hp 02-en, sonoious (from oIa, noise); iveak ; 

feeble; dark ; l€ffu-n, lau-ti, slippery; 

arh-in, tiv-iu, light, easy ; bi-nn, twice ; aifep-ii, last. 

Some adjecti%^es and adverbs prefer its compound form 
but in not a single instance is the jjre^ence ol the delinite article 
remotely suggEsted; eg* aWs-mi^ in comparison; from alde^ 
a iliiie, perlcK.!; and the oitliiial numbers winch are formed b^'^the 
suffix aa in twice; kimr-garrfn^ thrice; 

contracted to hif^-nn (kmir, hiihir-hk*i-hrr7i). 

By tneans of the comparative met hod, accoiTlingEy* \\v are led 
to Ihe conclusion that the genitive case in the parent speech from 
winch San tali and Basque are collaterally descended, foi ined 
hy one of three suffixes, -<if, -tij and its compound -I’ca (for I'e-hn)^ 
Very early, how^ever, in fact Ijefore the period of final separation, 
ihe Basques and Santals had begun to confuse the ablative 
with the genitive and the genitive with the ablative owing to 
their divergent iuterpretations oE the exact values of certain 
Kiiffiies- The suffix ~k& means "^from ” in Baaijue, which now^ 
enip 1 o 3 -s it to denote the relative genitive; but that its primarv 
function was originally that of an ablative suflix is made clear bv 
its Santal cognate, kho-n or kh&-dt\ from, the suffix which forniH 
the ablative. On the other hand. Saiitali crcates its posscJiiaive 
iidjectives out oE the personal pronouns by prefixing wbicb. as 
will be diacuaaed later, is the charaeterSstie ending of the ablative 
and Instrumental cases and corresponds in Basque to the suffix 
ilk or dik, from, a compound suffix derived from (fe, U, from, of, 
and -k, oft by which a second ablative is obtained. 
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The reS[|]tant tionfu^ion beiweeii uuch eases, as msteuiced hy 
I lie SnnUl posaessive genitive 'm /-(= Bosij. ablative in tit, or 
ami the Basrjne relative gemtive in Sant, ablative m 

k!t07i)f suggest.^ to iia that the reason why tin; genitive eaiue to be 
confounded with the ablative was because of the various meanimra 

■o 

zittcibiiied to the ablative Buffij^es. Furtlieiiuore, tlie liistOTy of 
such conipouiids as reun, in Santali, and dik and ^-eit in 
Brwjue* exenipHlica tiovriiewdi^tinciigns of prepoaitional meaning 
came to be eiipresaed by iiidecting and tlien agglutinating 
iiionosyllabic siilbxes to one atiotber—a gi’ammatica! met bod of 
aggregating snftlNes which must have begun long before Basque 
had dually lost all connexion witli Bengal as certain of 
conipouiid BiiffixeR are still used in coiiimoti by Bas(|lje, Saiitali, 
and ilundari. And no doubt it was this elasticity of their n^e 
for they were not Hxed absolutely to jiarticuJar cases as would 
have Jiappeiied in inHectiounl languages—an elaBticity which 
explains best so notable a diversity. 

f'fio principal genitive-endings common to the Ktil and Basque 
tfeclenaions iiia}' l>e suinmariEed tJius:— 

KiiLAKfAy 

L (If ( i a, 

2. n, en, an, 

"h riff. 

Ikho^nj an ablative snthx.] 

5. d ( > tX an ablative suffix. 

IV. iA/fu'e 

The forms of datives iu modern Kol languages have been 
reduced to tw*o iu uuinber, the irivarh&ble case'endinga being thf u 
and t£ in SantaU and te and (ale in Jlutidari. Butin an earticr 
stage of development several extra sufiixcs were added ti* 
dktinguisli more subtle shades of difference, for the fact that the 
dialects llo and Kurku employ quite different dative-endings 
fi-om Sautali leads us to suppose tiiat originally the uunJjcrof 
datives exceeded, those now hi use' Basque itself ba.^ four datives 
—the fiiiuple dative, and the datives of place, direction, and 
change. The first ends in the suffix i, w’hich correS[}Qnds to the 
preposition ^to'" in meaning, although lacking the functions of 
u preposition ; the second ends in tlie suffix aa in 


a i c me < ' 

It, €it. 

h> (and Its compound fuJto). 
[z, an ablative snflSx.] 
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to heaven, to earth ^ the third in («m or tola, which is 
a coiiilKKind of the pronominal particle (tl and the suffix *v« or hi, 
towatils, as in wi w-hira. tum-ttnv 1 and tVie fourtli in itn-af or 
/rtitif. which is a double-datlvc and an extension of the preceding. 

So far, then, ns modern Bo.sriue is ooncenied. not less than four 
datives may lie claimed to be in common use, only two of which 
are worthy to hs considered primitive—those in i or hni. ihe 
others have acquired their sense of “dircetion" from the locative 
suffix m or la, to. towards, which is still preserved in its simplest 
form in a few words like me»if/iaf«. the west (lit. hlllwords); 
fstefa north-east <lit. leftwards); and e{/a-aUte, south (lit, the 
place towards^hc sun). Besides these orfinary suffiseB there fall 
to be noted a few with special functions which me no longer 

connected with the Basque declension. . 

1* Dativi^ in -f. Tii origin tins ending is probsbly derived 
from ail old locative in fli or f i; whence its combination with the 
locative suffix -re to form the compound dative-ending -ri 
Tims we get in Bnsrioe to man; pisonn-i, to men , and 

the temporal adverbs om-i, now (dative of ora, hour); betk-i. 
always (dative of beta, time); ean'i, soon; and e#£i, the day after 
to-morrow. Its compound ri (for *re^ = Sant, rc-pni, nc. d) is 
seen in datives like iii-W, Irt-W, s«-ri, to me, to thee, to you; 
while both suffixes -i and -ri commonly appear an infinitive- 
endings, indicating thereby that such verbal infinitives were 
primarily regardetl as nouns in tbe dative case. Occasionally it 
is used ns a suffix in nouns of place, wlieie its force is entirely 
that of a true Igcative, e.g, utiO'i, a manger (lit. food-place). 
ufrt-i, lobby, vestibule (from door-place). 

The modern Santal dativc-cuding is a true locative, but tbe 
suffix corresponding to Basque -i appears in verbal infinitives as 
,a and in adverbs as ni, of, or a, and rarely i. Compare berf/i-ni. 
all round ; eadr-o^, three dsys lienee; ff/iiM-i-il, next, again (froiii 
ithuri, time); dar^, soon; ltd-a. yesterday; and /tu(-a. haU 
i for Aol-<ii>, recent, modern, present, now; an old dative of hat, 
state or being, condition, present ciicumstatices. From this lost 
word has also come the adverbial locative hfl-e, thus, in this 
state, which has produced the adverb laif-a in Basque (and 
nitd-o for jal-an, in its aiater-language Zulu), both meHiiing 
•‘SO thus,'* and botJi Iwiiig locative datives derived from a 
Kolarian prototype •feii- (whence Sant, hoi, M), cii'cumatancc. 
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c'Ase, condition, stnte. A I'tduplicftUd form in Saiitali ir hala- 
fcnii. equal, «quaVi?^d <iit. state to sUtc), wlucli Itoa produced in 
J^Aiique the adverb haia.hald oi hata^hnlu, equal, similar, alike. 

Ill the Guipuzcoim dialect its fonn is flia-aitf, middling, so-so, like, 
Ijoth nouoe being assimilated to the nominative, although cue of 
tlicin was certainly an oblique case like the dative. The Basque 
case-ending -i is thus seen to be a locative suflix corresponding 
to an obsolete Kolarian type ni. of which Santali makes use of 
its variants «i.ue, <T, e. and i mostly in archaisms and temporal 

adverbs. ^ 

2, Dative in -(an. That in early Basque this snfiix was 

a noun of independent meaning can be proved without difficulty. 
As a noun it occm^ in the compound word sei--(/ifi«a, a diatncl, 
province, shire; from cvira, a piece, fragment, something 

cut; and an obsolete woi^i for land.country. Among the 

iberinnsof Frsuce and Spain the word was widely known and 
used. Hence such compounds as A^ui-rnwn, the country of the 
mountaiiis; iAis(«-f«Tiia, the country of the woods; Lwfe-tanm 
(Borlngal). 3Vr*-fania. and so mi. This dative-a.iffix was. 
lliBif fore, regarded among the Baaf|Ues as a noun, which aigmlicd 
phice locality. country; and although modern grammarians treat 
it as a simple dative, one may observe that in such common 
expressions as :<T-(a«, wherein ; and OMtiaik anmmchiu, tT.c 
Hhips at anchor, its primitive force as a locative is clearly 

implied. 

The antiquity of thia Basque usage may be gauged from the 
fact that Santa!! forms its dative by the same Guffis fAc«. wliieh 
means place, locality. As a noun it may l>e declined; e.g. 
f/ien-rcti, of a place; (kin-ihon. from a place; and when 
combined with the verb mtna. to be, conveya the idea of 
possession; e.g. iiV-(/«?n it is to me, 1 have it— 

„ peculiar idiomatic expression that is frequently employed in 
Kolarian tongues hut universally in tlie derived Bantu dialects. 

As nouns have .no gender in Santali, when it becomes 
necessary to distinguish between animate and inanimate objects, 
or between persons and things, the foim of the suffix is \arkd 
slitrhtly—ffccn being the dative-ending for nouns in the first and 
sewnd declensions, and ie for those of the third. Thus we have 
A-or«-//i<«, to the Ixiy ; hut turn-(a, to tlie mountain. At first 
sight one might be incUuetl to think that the first is a longer or 
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Lbttected form of the second, but tl.e dilference 1 h tl.e d.aracUr o 
the iiiitiol conaoiDints, the one l»iiig au aepii'ftt^l ceiebra - aiu 

the othei a hard dental stop U is tti«f tbeory of their 

CQiinesion. Furthernioro, in dialects like I So and Mundaii the 
dative suffia -fe and iU compound fate are used .u a way wh.ci, 
proves conclusively the independent origin of and f^-eu as 
Live case-endings. Mnndari has three dative-end-nfis. - *en. 
.ft and its compound -(die, while Slo and Xuvkn make their 
datives only in ke. Hence there is as much dsHerence Wween 
the postpositions kt and fe as l>ctw«n te and the hrftt i>f 

these being <ietived from an archaic Kolanai, prototyi^ r-, 
to from which Ho has obtained its dative ui kf. 
obsolete dative in -ka. and Bantu languages their prepositional 
prefix fei*. whLch forms the Infinitives of verbs. Hie same 
particle runs tl.rongh Aryan tongues as a preimsition governing 
Uh dative and accusative, but on this score nothing need be 
flftid of a fact that has no rekvaiit Interest here. , ,. , . 

To illustrate tlie use of the diftcrent case^endiiigs in Kolarmii 
speech a few examples will not come amiss. In Ifniiduri the 
dLvehas two endings, one in -fe,_ which is called the Definite 
locative of Motion to, and another in its comiiouivd kiie. which is 
called the Indefinite Locative of motion fmia. Jsi eg. lUr-tf. to 
the forest ; tiv-idfe, towards the foresL As previously mentiuntsi, 
the dative in Ho is formed by fre, and in Kiirku by ke or krn. 
Thus ■ Ho to me = Kurku ui-te = Mundail o^orj-tken = 

Saiitali iX-fften, Compound dative suffixes in Ho are fufr and 
low’ards; and Mi’c and ^dre, to, with, beside, near; eg. 
nU iuiw, to us : itli-i/fir a^lk. the mango at the deep water. 

To form many of its adverbs from otlier parts of speech, 
.Santali makes use ol the dative-ending (htu, to; and also the 
other postposition fe, into, towards, whicli Is derived from au 
earlier Kolarian prototype towarda. and totally distinct from 
the dative-suffix Ac. to, of Ho and Alundari, Thus we obtain 
three classes of adverl» like the follow itig 


1. Sant. every where = Basil, oro-fan flit, every 

place); near what place. 

2. Sant hnn-te, thither (to youderj; no-fd, hither fto this); 

tayomtit, hereafter, afterwurds. behind, to the rear; 
#u-fd, in that direction. 
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From tlieae, in turn, it is no difficult matter to obtain 
ndjectivej* after tlio posaessis'o auffii -an or -n is added j e.g.: 

w>, this j hither j of or l^loiiging to this; 

those of or bdoiiging to this (place). 

The aynthetic foitn of this sutfis, which isnStiiost prepoaitional 
iiichaiucter and function, is UUc in Ho and Mundari. where it 
in made to Kcrve tlie pnrpf«e of a second dative. It ie derived 
froiiJ tKe pronomiiiiil pfl^rtiel* id flud the prepositional tu. 

towards. In Basque this com pares witli datives of tlie tliird and 
fonrtli cbss in •tai’a, -ttita. and 4arat, -taint (contracted to -ro#, 
by dropping the pronominal particle Minns the infix 

-m or -fti. wliich denotes direction, this dative-ending would 
exactlj^ accord with its Ho and Muiidari cognates, i.e. Mundan 
.td4e ^ Basrp (for In its simplest form the 

Kolarian dental ptratposition to, is rendered by -Itt, which in 
modern Basque is employed to mark tlie verbal infinitive, just as 
the Kolorian guttural postposition *qe, to. has come to distinguish 
especially the verbal infinitive hi Bantu. Thus we get ifea/j-fn. 
tu carboiiiae, from ikaiz, coal; hira-tu, to Ik vexed, from Mm. 
vexation; flesici-iit, from dtelti, squint-eyed, cognate with Sant 
tluttm, stiulnt-eyed, from the root clo.se together, touching 

each other ( = Zulu locative e-duze, near) ; batu, to unite, from 
fs(t, one; to flatten, from chnlial, flat (Sant. cAejir*>; 

and so on, with innumerable other cxampleH, It also combines 
readily with other nominal case-endings like W, fri, I'd to form 
the compound inflnitive Buffixes -I'ifK -ifitt, and -kaht. When 
compounded with tlie pronominal particle -to, tlie verbal auflix 
liecomea -fdltt (= Mundari the superfluous locative infix 

-lit or du. which has piobably crept into the dative case at a 
comparatively recent period, being conspicuous by Its absence 
from the primitive compound, Cf. «»*, water, to water , 

'jiftm'o, remorse, scruple, noT*ri-(difit, to irritate, incense ; burho, 
an oatii, to swear; odot, blood, odoJa^faftt, to stain 

with blood. In a few adverb® the root-vowel has been weakened 
to (. OS in Mc/tifi, henceforth, hereafter (Ut. to the back or rear ; 
from Utsi, buck) and arnt-fi, far (lit. towards the distant or 
remote; from far). In such cases tlie weakeued form -fi 

has c)early been derived from the old suffix through an 
obsolete intcrijiediate form -fit (i.e. fit > lA > ti). 
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3 , The third cliua of adverba luSmiUli ia disiingtiisbed by 
archaic friittnral poBtpoaition *tje, which appears as -Jre regular y 
ill distribulivea where Itosqiio uses -ifi. atid tlie check-scun s 
-cit and -t', peculiar lo Saiilal speech (= Basrp -fr and -fh t le 
interchange of which points to the velar character of the 
atid the presence of the dental vowel e or i which followed it. 
Hence ke is for *que. A coinpariaon uf the following 

examples will illiistrate the itimple mode of fonmng distnbiitne 
adverbs iu Ba»<|ue and Santali. 

ifd'-U mir. one by one (UL for f^.^-na-Ar. U,L 


Khnn-lcii, for tltiin-ka fhtin, 

E<f tin-Iv, for e*jun-ktt erjtin- 
UrtheAa, for nr?/ie.A« itrtht. 

Likewise, we Obtain tl.e Basque adverbs rAorto-A*u. drop by 
drop; iwckin-ka. hit by bit; nWtaia-Act, step by step, the custon. 
of repeating the noun having falleu into desiieUdo, 1 hat this 
was not the ancient mode can be seen from the Santal examples 
quoted above, where the root-wonl is reduplicated hut kept apart 
From the obsolete dative case-ending Ac, to. Jn the Ho dialect 
reduplication takes place without the intervening -Ar. the 
consequence being that many componiidfl are so atrophied that 
they are not always easy to analyse. Compare the distributives 
niimiW (for miad-miafi). one by one; momoren (for niorf«- 
^itomc), live hy five; (lafKirtn (for baria-buria), two by two. 
VVithoift this reduplication such difitributives ivonld uot 
.grammatically complete or intelligible, and if its use is considered 
wuerfluoua in Basque, the reason can only be that the Basques 
have forgotten the datival function and significance of the 

inflectional suffix kit. . , u i 

In other instances, Santali forms many adverbs by the bnal 
rbeck-sound -A*' (sometimes -t\ with which it readily inteiolranges). 
and a comparison of these with their Basque cognatc-s seems to 
show that the same interchange ia admitted in Basque. Tlius, 


one-to-oiic). 

.SriC'Aie an, by hniidreds, 
i>ii4-lbc f?i«, day by day, 
Avimi-ke wniiiu, year by year. 


from the following c<iuation 

Sant, fiudiofe’ stimhwA*', hither and thither = Basep artvt 
zarret, to right and left, 

we draw the inference that final A*‘ of Santali is the relic of the 
obeoleU dative-ending -ke, which haa interchanged with -t in 
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bec*use tlic gutturixl ^as origiiiall)- a vekr, fflUovcd by 
i or €. Siii.ibriy, burai\ hadrak’, with git^at force, and 
redupHcoUd form tc&c.WM' for Otber oxajupl.. 

ill ^sque of ndverbs eJjdmg in -f are qBi<-'bly ^ 

..cept%nd Uvely. Again, tbrr. is . nntu.rons do., 

of v!rl» JH Sflutflii whoso infinitives ore foiiiied by the oliecfc- 
•iound ci’, a poiataliswd form of winch nmy _ e si mi ary 
derived from thiB gnttiiral tnonosyllabk *gr. and 
freely with the check-.onml f. Thus we 

weep; and <flei’. to «eold, blame, from ale + (- BafK|. 

.dedft, to scold, blame, from nfn + 

Finally we have distributive vedjs m Basque m -f^cifir. which 

. 1 ,= in«nitiv. 

„«tedii.fi it, e.g. t» Wti! (tor w(:-in-orrr-te). fio i. 

',,■15 1 tooth; oyiionyioooo-o-ith o..iii.h wjriH, to hilo (tor ojiiti.tr 

,.giu rji,.. to pot troth to tooth). Of 

XhfWn. to breok snioll (Itom tl,rf,e. •• ‘ 

Itroo, tiUlz. heort); Whoorfal,,. to root op rorlh o-itl 
.Moot (froor o.o™, r.,ov.t) ; W„„«-a-.ht.. to koooi ('™“ 

koK). kortfa-ot.. (=S»»t- Worf-f”). « I!"”''' 

kiUkaiH (=^ Sant, sfwfin). to tickle. 

Co...p»rii.s ”ow tbr vorioo. d.tive..»<i,i.g. ■o'h.rh no l»tr 
,ho»» to be eo-moo to the Kolerioo end Boe..»e d«lena,o.>e, 
altliongil not all of them are seen to perfoiTn tl.cir ongmni role 
in the declension, we may note the following sik 


KuUiRMV 

1, Sant, ai, tie, d, t (simple locative), 

2 , „ (Aeii (local dative). 

3 . „ (hech' (aynthetic or double 

dati ve). 

4. Mttiidari te (definite locative), 

hilie (indefijiitc locative). 
6 , Ho.Kurku A*e{prepositional dative). 


Bas^jvk 

i (ehviple dative)^ 

((r« (local dative), 
ri, vilrc, A'ofn. 

tu (infinitive dative). 

Statu (infinitive dative). 

- (notuinal 

[ imle finite dative), 
fot , fre (preposi ti onal d ati V e). 


V. 

As both Santali and Mnndari have assimilated the accnwitive 
to the uommative. the content alone can decide the position of 
either. But that this is an acquired carelessness of speech seems 
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to b« proved from tiie survival ot obaolete case-endings whicJi 
have onoe defined the olyective. Ho aod Rurko, for iuhtaiice, 
add ke to the iiomluative, as in binjj^ke, a snakej 01^-fce, ning-itt, 
me ; «>rt-fce, tliae ; him ; but as the same ftiiflia serves also 

for the dative, its identity with the Kolarian postlKtsition •q<, to, 
already discussed under the dative, is beyond all f|ue 6 tion. We 
are thus bound to conclude that tliis prepositional suffix governed 
both the dative and accusative, while its use in declension was 
l>ound to make a clear diatinotion between these cases and the 

Bas4ue treats its accusstivB like tho uoiuinative Mid fottiis 
fclie so-called indefinite ncciisflUve hy tlie guttural suffix k, ik\ 
which 19 idoiiticiil with that of tlie iudetijiiti; noiiiiimtivfi, e g. 
turrik, earth; zerurik heaven. This is used only when the 
noun is in the indefinite form, and is the cliatacteristic suffix of 
ihe indefinite plural as well as singular. Compare the accusativea 
in hHmrik eitu, lie has no sense ; and tiferiA: a(e tlobihn baten, 
of one who goes from door to door. The same may be said of 
adverbs in -ik, which may properly be regarded as the indefinite 
accusative cases of nouns and otlier parts of speech. Compaie 
(fuu-tJv*, since (from •inu, an olBolete word meaning " time ); 

henceforth i ief/u-citrrKifr, always; wliieh are true 
accusatives, as are also the perfect participles active of verla 
which are distinguished by this special suffix, 0 .g, having 

eaten; *xl-ik, being able, poeaible; ifc«s--iA*, having seen, hroin 
this it Incomes patent that the active paiticiples of transitive 
verbs, which closely corresponded to the ablative alwolutes in 
Latin, were treated like adverbs, a feature of the Basque con¬ 
jugation which has made datives of its verbal iofinitives and 
Accusatives of its perfect participles. 

The terminal ending ke is also used in ISantali to denote the 
active verbal suffix by which the conditional mood is formed, but 
whether it has tlie same origin as the prepositional case-ending' 
Air, to, is not quite clear. It corresponds in BaS(|ue to the verbal 
suffix -Jtc, the sole function of which is to distinguish the present 
and imperfect tenses of the optative mood, e.g.;— 

Sant, in I should take it (lit, I-to-take-should-it), 

Ba.sq. I might liavc; n4Sn-ke. I should; nioa-trj might go. 

That many words formed their accusative by adding sonant 
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-wi to llie vioiniiiative limy W inferred from tlie taiLcty of 
adverte with this csM-eiiding, as well ae the anaiogous use m 
Sanscrit which formed its accnaativc and many adverbs by the 
same tneaim. To tiiis dess belong the Paiital adverbs drw-um, 
daily (accuH. of (fin. a day); next year; h^^kal-om, two 

vears ago; two years hence ; aapru-m, entirelytt(An-m, 

*consef|aeiitly; sitgit-m. stealthily ; san-am, all, wholly (accos. 
of •srt«-, whence gen. sg. sdw-u//, instantly, at once = Basq. 
gen. eg, together, at once; dat. sg. mn-i, again); and 

sin-«wi, e*actly. truly, which is cognate with Basque arn-r:. 
truly, verily, the ablative of swi, fact, testirnony. Terminal -»i 
of Kolariaii speech alivays appeals as -w in Basque, and this 
invariable rule of the terminal nasal applies also to fioiiant m 
(Sant -am. -oin), which pusses into the Basque sonant-vowel #r 
(for n)i consonantal. The probability is, tliereforc, that 

Basque adverbs eliding in w, rt were originally accusatives 
in terminal in. Thus are explained the words icft-iri, 6c-in. once 
(for "iiMi-Kt •c-inA-m); lehtn, len, soon, early, before, 

the accusative case of an oljsolete noun *fcAe, tneaniiig the 
front” (cf. Sant. hfAu, in front of. before, to be Ijcfore) ; and 
rhitn, hundred, a contraction of ’Muh ( < < -iTmY). which 

in Santali becomes 9 <ie, hundred, u contraction of •mm-am 
{ < «rtn-m), the accuBativo of an archaic root Sam- ex[irL‘Ming tlie 
idea of' completeness, entireness, fullness, and etymologically 
connected with the comitalive snflix 

In certain instances this adverbial accusative was strengthened 

by prefixing the pronominal particle hi to the sonant, Tliis 
produced -dant in SauUli, which seems to be similar to tlie 
analugoivB use of the ending -rfeim in Sanscrit. Compare 
the following :— 

Eli-damt at once, instantly, from one; and nioii-dam, 
everv day, always, the accusative of an old root mon, day, which 
is preserved in the Basrpie •moii. day, ns it appears in the 
<H)nipound bwy‘-a-mon, the'following day (lit. to-morrow-of- 
day). When the terminal nasal is droppwl unaccented « 
remains ; e.g, ftiV-due. wholly, absolutely; sed*ae, fonncrly, long 
ago; and sa-ihte (= Skt. su-tfttni), always; but ao<H'lom. meau- 
wliile, for the present, and au-dmn-od, continuously, without 
n break. 

Compared together, tlien, the case-endings which marked the 
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aiicient Kolariftii and Basque aecusative luiglit Uj brkHy tabulated 
iliua:— 

L SjiMic 0^ Same noiiiinative, 

2, ni (-tfni. o»», VI. e). in, »i, e (for n). 

». L-e (for * 7 ^), frr ife- 

4 rf(ci«. tk< (for W-ift), synthetic rit. 
acciisutivo. 

VI. jiWwtine 

The iipecml suffix attached to the SaiiLal ablative is Wiu?!, or 
}:tioch\ fi-osiip since, for; e.g. bnrti-khmi, from the mountain; 
/irtrj>e sertna-khm. For two or three ycai-a (lit. tw&-thiee year- 
from); holii klim!:/t\ airioe yestcrdfiy^ It enters as an element 
into the adverbial eonjn net Intis when, and to how 

t>fteii, the 81 ill pleat foriii of the root being ka and conespondiiig 
to the Base]lie postposiLioii ko, from, ot, which becomes -ffo after 
n and w. By its aid si'e formed a nunierous class of adverbs, 
eg. t>ka-khmi, wliere-froin, whence; fm-khm^t. theie-fromp thence 
( =13as(p In Basque it has a synthetic or double form 

which is obtained by agglntinating the two ablative suffixes -c 
and 'iton Hence we get Binfjos-ko, from Burgos ; i^{jierre-ko, 
iitp^r>Y-zkOf useless^ vain; a lowr tide; a liigh 

tide. BotVi -5 and -io are ckarly ablative ease-endings, or tliey 
would not combine without negativing or weakening eudi other, 
and this progffcssioii of suffixes is in accordaiice with an tin- 
written Iftw^ that the primary case-endings, when agglutinated 
to each other, must be of the same class and perform the same 
functions in tlie declension. But, as ^mc latitude ts allowed for 
locatives which may lielong eitJier to the dative or ablative, the 
latter can readily associate with case-endings ehaiacteriatie of 
the Eoniicr and vice versa. hence are obtained the coiupoumJa 
kiko, for ; hik&, because ; lz<tko or ko-izi^t, lor, because; and rtiko^ 
tow'ards. 

Xowndays t)ie chief function in Basque wdiich the suffix -ko 
* discharges is (1) to mark tiie relative genitive; e.g, chori-t^kQ, 
of (ft) bird ; cAoW-Zro, of (the) bird ; cAoriCdato, of the birds. 
zertiko, xerM-/aAo, of heaven. 

(2) To form pmeasive adjectives and nouns denoting the 
accent or instriiiaent; c.g. er/ie. house; rcAe-to, domestic; hma, 

hehn; Unui-ltV, stcersniftn. 
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(3) In iwlditioii to these functions it possesses a third winch 
only .Santali and Biiai|iie ah are iti comm on, nanmly, the fommtion 
of the comparativ'e dejjree of adjectives, WJien two objects are 
compared, that with winch the coiiiparison is made is placed iit 
the ablative. The Santal ablative suinx klu»i has thus the force 
of a higher degree of comliftrison when it is applied to tlie 
adjective, and in the eolloaitioii iissnincs the tneaniug of "than" ; 
e,g. nocr do or«j Mon this is larger than that; 

Ifni’ khon thutht renk' sorosa, the meiiiory is better than a book. 
The Muiidari and Ho dialects, however, whose ablatives end in 
ei!<r or ie, form tlio cornpnrative degree by this second suffix, e.g. 
ont-eU (hint sakitiffi ineno, the tree is higher than the house. 

It ia curious to find tliat whereas modern Basfjiie follows 
Mundari by fonnSng its ablative by the corresponding suflix fs, 
-2, it cotiiproinisea wdtli Santaii by having preserved its method 
of forming the comparative of adjectives. 'I'lns ia done by 
combining the ablative sufta lo, ^o, from, than, with the definite 
forma of adjectives, as for example ;— 

Hainii, great; htitvll-d-ffo, greater (lit. gieat-the-than). 

Onti. little; leas ; joi'-ff-jo, higher ; ffti-ft-ffti. more. 

There can be little doubt, therefore, that thia antHx -kv which 
marks the so-called relative genitive in Basque waa originally an 
ablative case-ending like tfion, A'/dO- in Sautali, and uniat have 
been taken up into the genitive only w ithin recent times. Both 
were true ablative post^waitions iiieaning (1) from, by ; (^) than; 
and it WO.S by virtue of tlieir varied ineaiiitiga that tliej' so early 
aci^uired tiie function of foriniiig the ablative os well as the 
comparative degree of adjectives. I'liis wa.% not difiietilt when we 
know that A‘o- or Mion signified " tliaii ’’ in Santali as well aa 
“ from ", and although the corresponding Basque suffix Jeo, go, 
means •'from, of", but never “than", its ancient significance in 
tli« latter sense must inferred from the use of tins suffix in 
forming the comparative degree. Strictly speaking, we ought 
stilt to regarfj It as an ablative suffix a.s it is almost equivalent to 
Ijitin a. tih, from, without carrying any definite possessive, 
partitive, or relative quality ; but oa all Baflr|ue graimiiariaDa 
regard it as the sign of the genitive exclusively, it is well to 
emphasize tliat its true history as an index of case relations is very 
difierent. 
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Ah already tneiitionetl, tlie Jliiinlai'i and llti ablative case* 
ending ia -f/e. whlcb \n apparently an eitended form of the 
iiietrIImental jjiiffii ~tt. The former dialect iiialfea iise of two 
ca 3 te.eiidiiigH, one m -efe which designates the definite locative of 
motion from, ainl the other in tdeti or iddtt, that is, the pro- 
iioininal particle t& compounded with ele, whicli defligiiates the 
indefinite locative of motion from. Its original form seems to 
have been and from this is directly derived tlie Jiasqne 

postposition fs, I which marks tiie ablative. It is much used in 
the inakitig of adverbs and adverbial eafpressions; compare/it(£« 

A i/s, word by word ; bems. tlien; purposely; ganaz, by 

night; glints, within reach ; e;/iHia5, by day; fiwrns iian. to 
lerrii by heart (= Sant. lioi'O’fe siiAnaO; =«r-es, because. 

Like the aufl5i ito, now used ns a geoitive ending, this ablative 
siiffis baa sometimes a genitive or possessive force when used as 
an infiir in compound nouns; e.g. 6fCT\i-s-i'rti'p dinncr-iiour (lit. 
time of food); a legitimate child (lit. body-froni- 

cliLld); where the aljtative assumes the diaracter of an incipient 
genitive, just as it also does after tlie adjective b«tke, full ; eg. 
ittitri-s txifie, full of sores ; htihtt, full of Wiiea; after 

the verb or/ii/u, to remember ; e.g. hiUs orkii ndf, be mindful of 
death; and after ynH. above; e.g. yrtw, over all. and 

eitnilar coni pounds. 

While .Santali has but one form of the ablative and Basque 
three, the Mundari dialect, as already noted, makes ita ablative in 
~cie or -idete according ns it desii’es to express the definite or 
indefinite locative of motion from a place or oiyect. Analogous 
to this formation in Basque is the simple ablative in -es. -s, the 
definite ablative in -tik, and the corresponding indefinite ablative 
in e.g.:—* 

(ct) f«rJ-*es, from earth ; iurfHa-a, from the earth (aimpie 
ablative). 

(t) from eartli; iv/rr-e-iik, from the eartli 

(indef, aod deL ablative of motion from), 
wi-H-luriJt, from heaven; itm-tik, from the sky (iadef, 
and def. ablative of motion from). 

Similarly, with the words gan-dik, from; iion-dik, wlience ; 
uoii-giiTidtit. from whom; haaU-W:, from the beginning; tekti- 
tatik (for *ec}i€-ak-dik), from the honses. This afllx -ttk ia really 
the obsolete preposition U, dc, from, of (Lat. eje) combined witli 
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tl.e BlHtur.1 so«« fc Hie eoiilrectioii of J». "-WH" I*'” 

previously <ii«»»edi ivliile Mrii in.y ptobaWy “»"■< f»v 
Ivith oliense ot iutervoeelic .1 to r is uot 

prooou.in.1 pertW. M- 1«iug H« “'“f “> 

suffixes -lilvnl. iiHlll. or Mumlsri la in liie/e, etc. le pio e 
remeios, Hierefore, to lieoid. wliellier SxuUli 
ubluli.e in -ele. le < < V-de, •.!.) like Ho end 
«l,i.l, Hie Biusiue suffix -ss.-s is<lii«Hy derived,or else lixd only 

Uic single form in A'/(0, pH- , x i ii 

ol speech favour the view tliet the old .SahUIi 

dedetittinn had certainly an ablative case m ffe, ^ 

i^/io OT for we Bud a true ablative in an adverb ike 

(=t Ho ffiium-le, behind, afterwards; lit. " from the »c^ ). 
In this iustance the idea conveyed by tl.e ii.Blruineiital suftix is 
remote indeed. So, too. is it with the pos-^essive adjectives winch 
are formed by prefixing tlie ablative affis to tlie 
proiioona; eg. Utt. my + I). (-nm, thy thou) 

i-nle, i-ahii, our; t-(t 2 >er your; ' ’^’hcre asque * 

use the genitive eaae of the pronoun (see p. loS). oinpa 
follow’]tig oouetructioiis:— 

xSant. lA-rew, or f'iVi.iny, mine = > 

Titre-u, mine. 

Sant, atii-fvrn. or thy,thine = Basq. <it-vf, fn-re, thy; 
/lirt’d, thine. 

From such CKampka it ia obvions tlmt SanUU Imd originally 
ail ablative in -le wliich was afterwards taken up into the 
gctiUivc, just as the ablative in Mo, A'AcMt was adopted wholly m 
a lenitive ending in Basque, while -s also is coming to have the 
fo^e of Imth genitive and ablative. .4 careful distinction should, 
therefore, be drawn between the instrumental case m -ie and the 
„ow obsolete ablative suffiN -efe or -te. Its unmodified funii as 
a preposition iu Bastiue w'ould seem to be -fe or de, as 
the combination tik or dik, from, since. From this synthetic or 
double ablative euifiK in its uiicontracted form are obtained suc^ 
compounds as a subject, slave (from men. power), and 

clothing (from jurisi, to clothe). 

Among the chief case-endings, accordingly, which can be 
assigned to the ablative, a comparison of Basque and Kolariaii 
Bpeecii would iiicludc tlie following 
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1. Sant, ho-, whence khon, 
kfioitak", klwch’, from, 
than. by. 

2- Sant, U, t, fronj, of, by 
^pcMsessive genitive, abia- 
ti\‘e, and iostraniental). 

Mtindaii -tie (debuite loca¬ 
tive of motion from). 

4. ttitle (indelinite locative of 


ho (possessive genitive). 


te, d«, t, tik. dik, deht (definite 
ablative), 

ei, 3 (ablative ami inalru- 
mental). 

/nrii (indefinite ablative). 


motion from), 

VII. /iwfmtnwtUtii 


111 Kolarian languages tbia case is commonly confusetl vrith 
the ablative, and no broad difference between tliem ever seems to 
bnve been recognisted. Its distinctive suffix is ie, by, with, 
tliiougli; aud by its aid a large class of adverbs is fonned ami 
mMins” derived from verb-roots. It appeora to be only the 
hardened form of an earlier d or rfs, analogous in Aryan languages 
Uj the Sanscrit ablative-eoding in -t and Old Latin -rf, whose 
primary function wfl,s to denote the agency, instrument, cause, or 
ntcaiis hy which atiythiug was made or done. Thus wo get in 
Sftiitali the following instances: kote-ie, ■niyr-fe, by means of: 
cu-(e, for, because; cuJta-fc, by this means, thus; ead-fe, ga te 
with; htgue-U. along with, including; with clouds; 

cf: riwiiffe eennue efciiop’ the sky Is all uliacured 

with clouds. When combined with the possessive suffix w, 
tlie adjectivc-forining compound -ten is obtained; whence 
coinponiida like *Edo»i-(c?i-ren-Ao-fim', cavalry (tit. horae-witli- 
having-of-they-iiiaii), and kiir-ten-ren-ko-hor, travclkni (lit. road- 
wit h -bavl [i g-of-t hey -man). 

Xo iDStruinental case can now Iw traced in Haaijue uiileBS we 
ate to suppose that it liaa been merged in the ablative, a sup- 
imsition not illr^ical if we consider that such ablatives as buru-z, 
bv heart (e.g. to learn by heart) = Sant. t/oro-U (i n at ru mental 
else of frt>ro, heart); oii-es. on foot (from oft, a foot); bidez, by 
means of; and zaldi-z, on horseback (= Santali and ^lundari 
sa<fom-(c), ouglit rather to be regarded as true instrumentals. 
That is to say, the s-svilfix Uece siguifies by the agency or means 
of, and does not convey the sense of *' from, away from", which 
Iwlongs to the ablative. In old Basque, therefore, the declensjoii 
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of noon. mu»t ..nd.obt.dlj- l..v. l..d ... inrtro....nt.l cue in 

l;:»blcb, .. nc b.v-b»- -H 

Set r.:*:.. -i 

iTor ^ By thekmeans k -ble ta Torn, so ..any of 

[u vort.j no..... 

nhiol. ue ai«l..£.li.b«l 1 .J-. »om« .d.n.lor o. ^n “ 

suffix <et’ ail abstract i.oun-srifBx marie out of tbe matim.>eiUflJ 

:::C-vMchla euniloyea to forur 

(.f, blackness; mamiV-kf. tbe gr^'^tncw, !7C< W - tbe thin, 

ifccrtaio tbai tbk Basque fo™ati« suffix ^vas 
originally inetruinental in cl.aracUr and function. I.ke te n. 
and that bv this suffix verbal nonna were re<,n,larly fonned ont of 
vert>*rodHs—a luetborl that has always l^en followed m Kdanan 
and Basque 5i>eecb. And if my reader have followed me thus far 
i,i tbe argument so that they are able to trace t''® ' 

Ijetweeti the Kolarian and Hasque insttnmeiital suffixes ibanL 
tr =f Basn =). they will now find it less difficult to transport 

tbcmsclrcsin'spiritovcrmi l.islorica! gap of many thousands ^ 

vara back to a pre-Neolithic era when Kolanan tongue, we^ 
Equatorial and bad not yet migrated northwards into Bengid 
and tbev will learn soiofitbing mois, of wl.at is perbaps tl.e m 
i utcrestiiig of all the case-endings known to the prehistoric Kolanan 

ileckiyo^^i^^ of the inlixee «. instrumental auffix *, rf 

/now'invariablv hardened to t except in a few archaisms.. 
Kolarian languages have created for tlmmsslves quite a host of 
derivative worths which have enriched their vocabulary to a large 
extent. Vet it is extremely doubtful if at a very remote period 
this method of infixation was so general aa it has since l>ecome, 
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for otherwise Basque ought to aliow greater evideiiee of its use 
than it does to-daj\ Furthermore, so far as uouii-forruAtion iu 
Basque is concerned^ the iruporijaiice of in Exes haa. long agooe&sed 
to exist, am] in archaisiue where the instrumental stiffiic is still 
retained as an infix in verbal-uouns, ita fortner complete iijde- 
I>eiideiice fioTii the root itself is completely forgotten. i[ereia 
lies ail iiiipurtant difference Ijctween modern Kolarlan and Basque 
speech, for whereas the infixes in the fortner expreigs iiidepeiideub 
111 earn Jigs of their own. have special functions iLssigiied theui as 
I>arts of Bpeoehr and are eaaily detacfied from the 1*001-word3 in 
wdiich they lie huried, their cognates in Basque do not permit 
infixes to he renioved from the roots without aimiiiilatiiig the 
existence of the words. 

Consider, for instance, how un-Arj^aii Is the common Santa! 
mode of deriving nouns and adjectives from %'erh-roota by inExijig 
the cofisoiiaiit d or the instrumental case-ondiug de or wditch 
ajgnifiea the agency, object, cause, means, inatrumeiit, or thing 
resulting from or produced by the condition or act denoted hy the 
root-word. As already discussed, it is also employed as a pjcfix 
for the special purpose of converting the pei-sonai pronouns into 
possessive adjectives. Thus are formed fear; from Itor, to 

fear ; fiotolOf entrance, from fpo?o* to enter; tfroAoj>^ beghuiiug, from 
^hop^ to begin * rotok\ a Hcam, from to sew*; itiuium, a name, 
from Ht™, to name ; and Aaf^cm,a man, from an archaic root Aam, 
Aoiji, lap ( < meaning apparently “ to abouiul, to 

lie prolific/' San tali does not explain this archaic root clearly, as 
it ia apparently a w^ord of ludouesiaii origin with undoubted 
Polynesian and Malayan affinities; but for our present puiposee 
we may connect it with the root ham in Sail tali 
ubuudant, copious, prolific. 

Selecting ttieec laiit two eXAinpka for discussion, we liave 
first to observe that Santa ii itithm and A a dam are cognate with 
the Kasqu* words a tiatne, and^ison, a man. the instrumental 
infix of Santali appearing hi Basque as s, whitli we have already 
endeavoured to prove is the particle whereby the in strum enta'l 
and ablative cases are expressed, TJie liistory of these two 
verbal substantivea may Ijie tlius explained :— 

: whence *n«ent > •MiJem > *7iiseii > name. 

^yAom: whence Vk*™! > (but cf. 

bnt, a man). 
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Minus tfie infix, would be reduced to its ttimplest furiu 

yiii ( aud this actually eurvivee as nn independent 

suffix in words like a couhnan ^froiii titnl?, coal); so**- 

<yiH, a wizard ; evil-doer, where its single fiiiictioii 

is to mark the agent. Wiieti the infix cfi is suInstituted, the 
dmiinuti%*e yiektm, n little inan, is obtained, which proves that 
the inUx is still mobile. Further coinpsnson of these roots with 
their Aryan cognates were no difficult task, althougli we must 
not overlook the fact tliat from the standpoint of enmparative 
gram I liar, the gulf fixed between Kolariaii and Aryan languages is 
wider than that hetiveen Kolariaii and many of the iiiHi-nsini' 
languages of the East. Wut no harm can be done at this stage 
of our inquiry in simply stating that Saiilali nufum and Basipie 
izen are radically the same as Sanscrit 'udnion, Ijatin Honiert, 
English " name etc, j while the verba] root fftiam or ghtn, which 
proihicea huditin in Sautali and iftcon in Basque, appears in 
Latin homo, hmaamis ; Gothic yama, man ; and Anglo-Saxon 
(whence bryd-goma, bridegnjoiii). Notw'ithstaiiding these 
radical affinities, it would be moiv correct to say that the Basritie 
ivord gisoii is far more closely related to Malay otxitjj, man, than 
to JjUtin /to»io or English “ groom", although a superficial 
dissimilsrlty is dead agniiiat the comparison. 

The problem of their common origin is entirely a question 
of comparative gram mar rather than of phonetics. Tjie broad 
distinction between infix-using languages IikeKolarmii andBust^ue. 
and infle.vional languages like Aryan or Semitic, is one that most 
will recognize- To illustrate the prevalence of this iiistiinueiitel 
iioun-foriuing infix throughout Polynesia, Oceania, and the Indian 
Archipelago among languages which are not connected with the 
Kolariaii family (a prevalence which allows us to suppose the 
great antiquity of iU use in Kolariaii speech because of its 
supposed Indonesian place of origin), tbe full owing cotnpariauiis 
illustrating the use of the instrumental infix as a noun-formative, 
will serve to give but a glimpse of certain fandamental Bimiiarities 
ill grainmatical structure and vocabulary which existed l^etwecn 
prehietoric Koiarmn apeeb and many primitire languages of tlie 
Indonesian world, 

(1) Sant. iViiftim (i/num), a name = Aneitynui uitfun (for 
♦mtidm); Ulia (Carolines) item (for •niVeru); Mortlock 
(Carolines) it (for Vhi. < •latem); Aulua (New Hebrides) 
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llor >1'* Mimiu dialect of Xcw Uuiiiea ha» 

tuwnii. uauic, while its jiciahljouriog dialect, Mabmag. has 
iiBiiiesakc. In the Icbiait (Dajak) dialect of Borneo 
the word Ims bceomc »Kcr(nt (for Mi), which appeara as 

iitdun (for •ridt/ifwt) in Sentah Uayak. In British J'cw 
Guinea dialects it is ahinn in Maiva, nmuct in Kerepuni, 
and nmtne in Misima (for ‘utirfsw, and bo on through 

a great many dialccla of the Malaynii and Polynesian 
families, in which the ilcntal-infisr is characteristic. 

(2) Santali /nnfnwt with variants haiwu, 

{tei-el, hoi' = JIalay omny (for Vuo'tiity < *hotlmi ■= 
with the usual dropping of the initial aspirate; and oru-Ji^ in 
many cognate Dyak dialects of Borneo anti New Gmiic*. 
Further changes appear in the form iJmwj in Sahiiiyan 
(Sarawak) and jotno (for *’jhoUau, yhtnlam) in Sul»nu ; but 
the prevailing root-word throughout the Indonesian area is 
»!(»!, nrfu, or <m(, which are perhaps the atrophied forniK of 
fiu^a, A<i«i with lOJiw of the terminal nasal n or in and 
the initial A-hreatbing. 

Without investigating a subject more closely whkh is outside 
the scope of Kolarian philology, ive shall conclude by saying that 
enough evidence lias been adduced to indicate the ultimate 
Indoucsian origin and affinities of Kolarian speech, and that great 
care must be taken in comparing Kolarian and Basque with un¬ 
related languages of Europe and Asia, be they Aryan, Bravidian, 
or 31ongo]iaii, and siicli like. In the matter of graiiiinatieal 
structure it must l>e obvious that a Basque arord like y'tzoH is 
more nearly allied to Malay rjr,»n, through the medium of 
Kolarian speech, or Basque £j«* to Aueityiimese than 

to cognate forms in intlectionnl languages from which the 
instniiiicntal infix is conspicuous bt' iU absence. And there 
ran be no doubt that the Kolarian mode of foniiing nouns out 
of monosyllabic roots by inserting the instrumetdal case-ending 
ji) the middle of the root was adopted ages before the Kolarian 
race liad emigrated to Bengal from a more eastern land, and was 
oiie whose origin can be traced to an ancient grammatical 
svstem that seems to have prevailed many thousand years ago 
among the dialects of distinct races such as Kolarian, Polynesian, 
Malaj'an, and Papuan, 
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VIIL Locidivi 

The Jocative tase is so iiiiied up with the dative litid ablative 
that qwite a Dumber of suOiKes may be said tD express its varietj” 
of Tueatimger but of tliose vrbicb modern Koianao and Baarjim 
KpeciAlJy assign io it, only three or four need be mentioned. 
Perhaps the oldest and nio.^t ^eneraEly used of tliese is the 
Santal suffi.'t re, in, on, at^ to winch corresponds t}ie Basque 
locative ending ivt. By means of this suQli: adverbs and ]i>catives 
arc readily formed jn both languages. Hence are derived the 
Sail la I locatives rf/iarii-rff, in the vvoi td ; gadi-re, on tlit cart; 

at night; wui'-re?, in the liouse, at bornej and sucli 
adverbial espreasions as otti-re, where ; chfd^irf, above ; ^icfcAci-ri?, 
outside; l{ihu-re, before; »timaii-re, in presence of; Uthi-re, 
iiinorig, in the midst of; jidia-r^, wherever ; \ai~re, then, at that 
time ; ch^tan-rr, upon. The CDminou asaumption that Basque 
has no locative is quite erroneous, and its exisleuce ivill be 
adnntted by any grainmai-Lan who can trace any family likeneii^i 
lietw-^een i^asfiiie -ra and Kol. -re. We find it in the adverbs 
there; no-ra, where; £^0'™,above,oii high; below, 

at the Iwttoin ; otv/h-™, often; kars<i-rfi, anew; all of which 
are true locatives; as also in noun-locatives like at 

leisure, at ease {from gfigo}^ in my hand (from 

Imiid), and eche-raf at home (from erhe). The laat of these 
is the exact etymological cognate of the San tali locative orak're 
(= Ho o™-re)p the noun ora, crotb house, being derived from an 
old root nri or to hide, shelter, protect (Mod. Sant. a(/p orf|, 
just as Bastjue eche is derived from tlie verb tVAi, now meaning 
** to shut, cLose, cover, hide 

.Miindari emploj's a compound form of this su£?£, viz, frirj 
( = Ho fenc)p to denote the i tide finite locative of rest^ while the 
simple suffix re denotes tJie definite locative of rest; e.g. eirma-re 
( = Sant. efrnia-rfl)p in heaven; s<iben-tare, above sll ; ne-tart, 
here, cu-^ure, there. Obviously this second locative in (drf is 
only a oombination of the primitive suffix re with the pronominal 
pariicle ffip ivliich is often combined in Basque and Mundari with 
other simple case-endiiiga like the genitive, dativcp and ablativer 
Strictly speaking, !Muiidari idre is represented in Basque by the 
KufTix -tara (i.e. the particle td + the locative -m), but m this 
has been taken up into the dative to form what is called the 
indefinite dative of direction, its hiatory now belongs properly 
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to that pirLicular case rather than the Iocativ(j, But thia jniitli 
may be said of it in passing that the difference between them ia 
often alight, for the Mmidari aanix tfir^ eaii express the same 
idea of direction aa -tara docs in Baaqnep os, for inatanec, in 
m«Twia/w‘hirtf, to or towards the village-chiefs, where the suffix 
doea not truly express a locative of rest. 

Besides the locative in m, Bas<|ue possesses another in in, 
ivhich ia aimply the preposition ^*in, on^ The suffix has the 
furce of a preposition, a fact which explains Its absence from 
the declensions of Santalip Ho, and ^luudari; but aa Kurku is 
tlie only dialect which uses the prepoaliion Wp €7i aa a nouii- 
snffix to any appreciable extentp its use mnat be regard eel as an 
archaic but infrequent mode of expression in Kolarian M|>eech. 
By its means obtain the Basque definite locatives fr/ie-n-nn 
in the house; iuiTV-n-n, in the earth ; nnif-iir.on the back; esun- 
i~an I hit£ batmUt in a word j BilbaOp and the adverbs 

uHeau, among; under; h^ben, /lemcn, here; fxtrnen, 

within ; hullan, near; hurrmi, far ; othm7i,iUef \; ^ahimn, above ; 
gerit^n, near; and its corresponding jndetinite locative in -/dti, 
as in oue-fnii, in this book, which must 1 >b carefully 

separated from the dative in -Um (=Sant. (hen) if confusion in 
to l>e avoided, as the initial t ia the intervocalic guttural k, which 
has previously beeii shown to be the charactemtk suffix of tins 
icideHnite form of the noun. Oue#iA?i is thus derived from an 
earlier type *mi€k-an, thiadn, just as in me, is from 

•■nifcnj^p 

Besides these, use was also made of a vocalic poatpositicii in 
if or ai .by a apeciai of words referring to time w'hich could 
not well be attached to any of tlie recogni^d casca^ This is true 
also of Basque, in which language there are many adverbs of 
time ending in 6 which otherwise cannot be explained as 
Ijelojiging to any other case than tbe locative. By way of 
example, the fallowing instances will serve to ilhistrate the 
diffcreuce; .Sant, hot-a, yesterday, from an archaic Kol locative 
*ghes-di ( > ^ Bosque afso (for Similariy are 

formed the tcuiporal adverl)« gap-a, to-toorrow% and rntt/i-a, labt 
year, all of which seem to l;e the locatives of primitive iiionu- 
^syllahic roots; and In Bosque ba'it-o, or than, unlesia 

(beside butii-ci., but); o-milp omin,orai, 

now ; whence omn-o, again ; anlz, resemblance ; 
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locative auz-o, aw, like; hau^i, a lawsuit; h*inz-t>, lawful; and 
ger-o, after (SaiiL. ghm i-d, again, next, from ghuri, ghfri, timep 
interval of time), whicli governs the ablative; e.g. gm*, 

after having eaten. 

We conclude, then, tiiat the ancient Kolariaii speech possessed 
four suffixes and Eaaqnc 6ve, which aitachcd theniaelvea sspecial])^ 
tij the locative case and not to any other, vix, ^ 


1, fii, a (first locative h 
2^ (second locative 

3, /dfY (indef. loc. of rest). 

4. II, eii (def. loc. of rest). 


o (first locative). 

™ {second locative)* 
funi (i]OW a dative -Huffix). 
I a, fa (def. loc. of rest). 
\hiu (iiiilcf, loc, of rent). 


IX. 


lu Aryan language.s this can equally well be expressed cither 
by the ablative or instruincntah &i* witli tlie aid of prepositions; 
but in agglutinative Jangnagee, whicli prefer to difTereutiate 
U^tweeii the varioua relations of a nonn by as many suffixes as it 
needs, the comitail ve case is so constantly used that it has as much 
I'cason to rank for place in the Kolarian and Basque declensions 
as either the instrmnenial or locative* Its chief end is to express 
the idea of agglutination, unity, conibiiiaiioti, assoeiatioii, or 
partnei'ship; and in Santali this is expressed by means of the 
compound suffix with, along with, or seUV, mkik*t 

with, together with. Hut in Easf|iie the cumitative case is 

formed hy the suffix A't or kin, wuth, along wiLh^ which Basque 
i^holars explain to Ije the s 3 'ncopated form of the locative kidf-v 
or kiiiden, in company. For this I’easoii they say it governs 
another noun in the genitive; e^g. giz<fH-a-r€-ki-n^ with the man 
(lit. nmu-thc-of'Cfjinpan^'-in). Its cognate iu Ban tali is 
a. piece, division, part ; and kitm^ to divide or make into pieces. 
IdiomatLcally the word is uscil in the phrase kila k€ kita, like 
with like, the exact equivalent to this in Basque being khidtz 
AAfJe or AicieerJt kide-kin. Tlie piobabiLity, therefore^ amounts 
to ail absolute certainty that the woHs kid^ and Hr* Iiiivd no 
etymological connexion^ and the former, having alwa^^g l^ceii 
a iiouri, m proved by ita KoLariai:i cognate, could not at the same 
lime be a true prepoaltiou or c^isc-ending with the added function 
of forming adjectives or adverljs. 
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Now ia the suffix ititi we have souuul n, wliich is abseiil 

rruiii ; that is, kin atands for kit, whidi ia derived from an 

older type -c with; which could not have arisen ftoni 

Any part of kki<ie-n* Iforeover, thia was au abbre’viated foi in of 
or soimiit *q^\n, wheiiee come the variants 

^^|JI, mvK with, together, like; equal, some. San tali lias 

conserved only the ]alter variant as mm, mn, while has 

preserved both in the forma kin and mn, and the compound 
kUun, The peculiarity of this endiug wa^ that like the 

itistmiucufcal sufhx fe, to which it la often conjoined in Saiiiali, it 
could be tised also aa a preh^. 

Aa a prefix in Santali it occura in the words mmun, equal, 
aiiiiilar, like, akin, one, the same much, many, 

to bold or keep together; sam-ge, to recroncile: 
mm-pak, rel&tioiiBhip ; anm-foo, toamasa, collect together; anwr, 
tamit (ablative of the obsolete auffix *mm), with, together* with. 
#um-t£?b the end, completion, completely; Mtiljpiuw, to collect, 
amass; safiti, muga, companion; mitgur, to go, walk 

with ; sdo, ado/e ( ^mn-ie), with, along with, in company with : 
and in many other similar compound!^. As t\ case-siiHix we find 
it frequently united to the locative aufbx re or the ablative in le\ 
just as its cognate Jttn, JL'i, in Basque combines with re (which in 
supposed to be a genitive ending, althougb in this particular 
instance may Ije explained the weak form of the locative- 
ending ™) and the ablative in s, Jn this way Saiitali provides 
such examples of the ol>solete ocimiiative case, as ucli ndu, wuth 
him ; athi sdo, w ith ns two ; urn ftrorc, iir urn mlole, with you ; 
and in Bas(j^u^ gn-re-kin, with us; with you ; fjakeii- 

reki, with [>eace: and rma-gin, ii midwife (lib wumaii-wutfi 
which is also the exact interpretation of the thiglish word mid¬ 
wife” (mid = ilernian miO* 

Adjeetivea are also readily formed by its niemiH t e,g. ic'-Awi, 
diligent, freun r:*, to work ; and a host of adverija wdnch arc 
nothing but the cQiiiitative cases of nouns and adjectives: e,g. 
ZHvkK wisely ; well; un^r-ki, aljuiidantly : hutz-kK 

L-otdly; and isar-=-tt, kar-sstarry. Aa a mmn-forniativc we 
have it in etji*3-kin, a decoction (from egmi^ to cook); 
a warp; 'zarra-s-kip havoc; e^itU-ki, a covering (from eslati, to 
Idde); <dx.irti~ki, a shelUr for cattle. It entci's as an impoi tant 
nnit into other compounds such as the abstract suflixes (1) Ain/; 
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dov eg. H-Hn-fz, maaiiJicre, from U, dead; (2), 

kizim, (for q-MU, m in oenupatioii {irotu 

^fjin, to do). Of tlieae the second uppcars to eonibiiie the two 
primitive fonns of the coiiiitative sufHx, vizn 8«m( > sen > sun, zmi } 
witli prefix q-^ which was apt to Ije elided. That the coiiiita- 
tive ca^c in old Basque ended in a euffix like 9 tnn or without 
the gnttural pi-efix, ^eeina proved frorii a siirvivat like the word 
toother, along with j bok strangely enough, the suffix in 
this archaie comiKJunU ha-% so far preserved its eomilati ve hniction 
that to avoid any obscurity of sense it is used in conjunction vvith 
its variant Jtin ; e.g. aiong with us. Without 

the acemnjiJLnying sudix kht, the latter part eouveya a difi'erent 
idea* e.g. gurr. ftci/wn, ainoiig uh. 'rhe coinitative suffixes kiii and 
must, accordingly, regarded as variants of a single 
IKustpoaition, having ideniicnl functioua^ and the f«niie ineauingh 
rind powers* iheir divergence in form being due to early varia- 
tioos ill pioiiouncing the original form *q$£ni {> 
from ivhich were developed several vaviantH like qetu^ qm^ qu, 
and swi, sii ( > kiTi, An’* sun). 

An iuteresting note in this connexion might here be added, 
allhongh it limy appear somewhat irrelevant to the subject of 
ilecleiibion. As an independent woid tfie old eoinitative prefix 
and siitfix came to denote the numeral for hundred Itecau^e 
this unit was evidently reckoned a proper completion of the 
hiimerical system among the ancient Kolai iaii.s and Basques. And 
it la significant that beyond this figure no iiiimerab of coiinuon 
origin in Basque and Kolarian can be trace<t. In San tali the word 
tftiCp Korwasqia^ Kbaria sfi t, Juang 45ixi/«i, Hofltrrt, and Savara aufl 
(for a full hundred^ but its priuiitivc meaning wa* totality, 

completeness, which shows that the numerical idea was derived 
fi'oiii tlic sense of completton. It enters also into the woid 
aamutt. the end, the finish, eompletiou* ooiiiplctely. The same 
word (for has produced tlie Basque iiuineral ciifi, 

rAitu, hundred (for •ftm^/ffi), while the sense of number or 
abundance is still pi-cserved in the words saru-^l^rfa or ^nn-aldti, 
much, and of completion in Xovemljei., literally, the 

I lid ( = ^iint. m?nitA) of the Xeolithic year when the crops were 
gAtheied in and the festival of the dead (All Hal Iowa) was 
idr^icrvcd in comnieiiioraticn of those who had died within the 
previous year. This word for hundred"' is found in all 
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laBguflges wliiclj claim dt5Mjeiit from Kolavian speech, and may or 
may not be remotely khi to the root •ijii (i.e. hundred, 

in Aryan apcecli. But sufficient already been said to 

show itsconnestion irith the t^iiiitativo suffix, and to illustrate its 
variations in conipouiida which are but the developments of the 
several forms to which the original ccmitative case-ending qs^m, 
with, has given rise —sum in Kolarian speech, and kiz^tn, kmin, 
kin, ki, 9 an, ttm, and mil in Basque- 


Dual and Plukal KuMiiiiiH 

The inetliod of fortidng tlic dual and plural number in 
Ko lari an languages is so simple and direct that little need lie 
^id in the way of explanatioin The formative dual of all uouns 
in Santali ends in kin (Jilundari and TIo which is a com- 

binfition of the perHonal pronouns (*'tliey% 1*^). Its 

empliEitie funii is The sign of the plural in Kolariaii speech 

is indicated by the pronoun iOj they, emphatic forni uko^ onlt*, 
aud in the declenaiou of nouns, pronounfip verbs, and other parts 
of flpeecln these two pronouns invariably attach them^lvc^ to 
the roots they qualifj^ so that in the dual and plural number 
the postpositions used in the declension of nouns are always 
separated from the roots by ko and ii^L The folJowdng exainplvw 
will iiluBtnitc this feature which is characteristic of Bosque iis 
well as of Santall or Mundari:— 


hfidam^ko, the men (tit. inan- 
they). 


(for 


chirr by the birds flit* chorih {for cAot'iti-eA’-i;), 
bird-tliey-b}")- 

to the skies (lit. zcriiiinji {Iqt zn^mt-^k-ian). 
sky4hey-to)* 

Tlic Basque plural-ending in -k is identical with ko in SaiitalL 
It is an abbreviation of ek, ih^y, iU ciikpliAtic form being ack. 
Bur as the dual tunnl^er has nowadays identified itself w ith the 
plural, wo may truly say that Bosque has followed the rest of 
European lauguagcH in consigning it to oblivion; and having long 
gone out of fashion, ita earlier use in the Basque declension can 
only t>e inferred from a few survivals expressing duality, pairs or 
coupleii of persona and things. These appear to retain peculiEir 
endings which are unknown to the regular plurab of nouns and 
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4vriT 3'cl to Lhe iwU, 'Hiuh wt* (iriil rhi, zi. kl tuckt-ii on 

uj tlie rout of old dimift which now form th^ir plurals m or 
-k, tMthio-zi-Rk, the temple^ nf the head; hiri-chi-ttk aiMl 
probably ivi ins, from hir^, weAkeni^d fonn of 

two. Such iiiKtances would lead im to that tbo 

pi^rsonal pi'mioun fk, k, they, wna followed in the dual ivnnilMtr hy 
strongly pionomieml i-vowel vvhich did not iNdoiij; to ibi-n 
prfPiioiiti but to anotVier particle nr pioncnm which, as a com- 
pansoii w ith the Bantali suffix kin indicated, laust have iHlpiij^eiJ 
to the personal proiKiun in, L The infeircncc, therefore, is that 
in the old Ba3H|iie declension the dual number was tiialingiiished 
by a suffix ki, i'hi or zi ( < *kitK which repreMmted the 

com hi nation k + in T* tbey-l ami s(«[mrateil the ixiols they 
4|iialiHe{] fiiuti all ease - endings and suffixes Uiej anlecedcd. 
.SoiiH- other inttins of duatity show a atrikiiig partiBiity lo i\u- 
nsM- of a Hpecinl suffix -to after the root; eg. mt^-ku, liiiigs; 

tlie pupils of the eyes; €himi-ko, zlmi-ko, a pair of 
toiign: ha^ft (for ■ft/o/.jto), a pair of scales; muzeln-ko, a |>air 
of Ikrilows; and |jerhaps tnm-kii (=Saui. mmhoiii), l>eak, hill 
(i.c. n[iper and lower). Xot unlikely, the ntimeral koyoi, 

tw'enty, may iilso he a dual foiuu or derived fi'om a dual fomn 
but there is a lack of evidenci' to j>if>ve it. 

To shotv how simple is the Kolariau method of clecUiiing the 
dual, the foilowing instances will bHefly serve for illiisiraiioji :— 

Sant, Avmf-Auu-mi, of the two l:x>ys ; ai{^ kin~r€. in the two vilJa^^.s. 
Ifo. of Llie two hoims ; hhif/ kinff-kf, to the two snaken. 

Mnndari ^(irfoju-iu from the t wo horses ; ^n'r^Auii^-jTpiu the 

two forests. 


When the snl^^tautive is c|uatiBiHl hy the ziiiineral 
two^ it is declined in the singular niimW, and as the same rule 
in grammatical construction is observed in modern Ifasque, it 
must Ik^ one of considerAble antic^uity. For example, compare 
such e^ijnations as : 


Sant. ffhtirtfu^ tw^o 8|Hirrows, 
„ iitirea hanm\ two granaries. 

,, ^firwa kumhiti, two cornels. 

„ fcfcmi kunji, two keys, 

,, t*tif im, 40 f = iwnt tw^enty). 


Ihi's^pie id cAm/my. 

hi ififintifrff, 

,, hi knnhii. 

lu l^lkfiiK 

„ fmrrnfjei i = two 

Hventy>, 
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,S)]iiit. bar isitjtl, •'il> I = two twenty 
tenV 

„ t>ivv ini ytl fuK'eu, t = iwo 
twenty ten t\vo). 

„ hde,U^im\m (- Iwu 


H]lsc|U0 h€nfjtfsi ela hunutr 
^=tlvo iweiity and 

ten). 

,, eh* humuhi 

^ (m Uvo twenty tiud 

ten twu). 

„ hifvmhif, teMticiefl, 


Here the dnal ie so dearly iinJ’scaietl by the nuiiierul that the 
n»an needs no di&tinguiabmg iiideetioiip but remainin the 
singular Hn-oughont, lU form in old however, dittei ed 

somewhat from that in the modern »t>eech whei^e bi represents iiii 
•*1dei‘ word hat'i'it (weakened to 641^11, tlieii In with loss of the 
li([uidh as we can see from archaisms like ied'iWiff, testicles, and 
^sfrCM/ci, forty. It is the etymological cognate of bar, barta, two, 
in SSttiitttli, Wi'ici in Ko and Jlundari, and iidri in Kurkn. 

The derivation of /iianrsin’t from old Basque hfinw, two, and 
the oljsokte worvl *hif, egg, testicle ( = Sant. beU, egg. testicle), 
proves that in ancient times Basque non ns were declined in the 
singular number after the adjective fwmf Just os they ore to-day 
after its modern form hi. When the dual inllectcd fniin was 
used ioHlead. the phual suffix k. they, combined with nj ( < ii>, 
in), *’ 1/' must have expi'cssed duality as it does in Kolarinri 
si»ech. And of its former existence traces are to be found in 
some ii'i't'gulav nouns of dual signification which have evidently 
once Ijeen dislingnisljed by the suffix iin and not hy k, ek or ak. 

After Jio brief a comparative survey of tiic Saiilal and Basque 
ileclonsiuti we shall conclude by saying that the Ba-vjUft declension 
is not a subject of special difficulty. It is one, however, that 
opens up a vaster tield of scientific inquiry than the writer has 
vtfnlurcd even tO' remotely suggest. And as most probably the 
average thoughtful student, if ho has not already forgotten hy 
this time the major portion of what he haa read, will have 
discovered the Bengal origin of the Bn-squea entirely through his 
knowledge of that moat feared of all studies. Bum pm gram mar j 
and without the lielp of the laws of aouiid-change wdiich have 
moulded the Basque and Bantu languages into a state that is far 
removed from their Kolarian prototype, he may in time discover 
from any Basque graiumar or dictionary, supposing he had 
learned how' to set about the task, secrets of ancient biatory 
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to far-otF [ir^hiistoric Ages when tin? remote Ancej^toii^ 
u( the Hii^qiias Uv&J in clof^e touch with more civjlis^ieil races of 
the Soutli Seas than are met with to-day in J^olyneiiia and 
Oceania, long centurjea before those AnceBtora first became known 
to Asia fls the Kolariuns of BengaL 

Should ive wonder, tfien, if the posseasaon of so venoi-ahlo 
a toDgne^ and the knowledge that they have no cause to yield in 
|>oint of antiijuity to any other nation^ have helped to mould the 
charActer, cuBtomSr and ideas of the Baaquea ? Their local legends 
and traditio-ns have uii^iieatioNably failed to preserve to later 
generAtiona the reconlA of the erA or the manner of their first 
settle I iients in Europe, yet they always display a marked 
consciousness of the national pride in mi i^jeient lineage^ and 
claim nobility of origin for every sou of Enmdttem. Tlie 
lisBiiuea w'iti not thank da for proving them to be the purest- 
blooded race of negroes in all Europe, but the compliinent is well- 
juientioned and costs no retlection on their lineage and nobilitv. 

In spite of tlie niAny hostile inftuences which seek to suppress 
their racial and national individuality, the Basejues have lalnnired 
with patriotic ^eal to cherish and preserve the integrity uf tlieir 
native inheritance and their ancient Hpeech. This barrier of 
language remains from of yore the most effective barrier of race, 
for by its conservative influence they have been the more 
encouraged to inaintaici their racial isolation throughout end leas 
cycles of political vicissltuileSj, and to prevent themselves from 
being aw'allowcd up aud lost in the heterogeneous elements of 
Erance and Spain. And one may bay with trntli that it would 
have proved an irreparable blow to science if a wise, foreseeing 
Providence had not spared the Iasi survivor of Kolarian languages 
in Euro[>e which at one time lu the world's history were spoken 
in two continents—between Bengal in the east and Britain ami 
the Bas-|iie Provinces in the west. Surely, then, as the last 
representative of the oldest type of Iberian speech which 
formerly prevailed so generally throughout Central and Western 
Europe in the Neolithic Age, the Bas4|UB language claima as its 
due a share of more attention than it presently oblaitis, and 
deserves a better fate than the neglect and ignoble desuetude into 
which it is unhappil 3 ' falling. 




yOTE 

By Professor L i>E L* Vat.lec Foussr?? 

%ThE fear of DEEFt DOES NOT FBEVENT FBOM SOWING , , , ** 

rpHERE is ill AbhitlhariDnkoStibliasja, chapter iL kftHka 47 h 
^ "(.fnp, ed^ with conunentary* faRc. 5^ fol- 19a, 1)^ a J^yaya 

whicli would have pleased Colonel A* Jacob, the great liuuter for 
philosophical iiiaxiiiis. 

The Sanskrit mus as follows: yathd na m^dh 

nopyanU \ yutkit mtik^ikd^ patanlUi mmlahl iia bhak^yani^. 

Jnst aa they do not not sow barley because there are deer: 
just as they do not not cat Hweeta because flics arc there 
Ayhi^r 

The Cliinesc agrees— 

a w t ® ^ tt if : 

Mo 

" Xot rearing deer and not aow barley I fearing niany flies 
near by not to eat Ha%^oroti5 cake."* 

As Ya^oiiiitra remarks, two negatives make arv aflirniativc, 
drau ptxifi^^dhan prahiain ariham yaifjmyatah. We have 
therefore : ^"the fear of deer docs not prevent from sowing j the 
fear of flies does not prevent from eating sweets/' 

This piciuL^esijue Nyaya contains an important principle, 
Vasubaiidhu clearty sees that tlie doctrine of the Vaibbasikas is 
far from being unobjectionable. But except wdien the objections 
are really vciy strong, he believes tliat he has no right to 
reject the authoritative statementa of the Abb id h annas of the 
SarvAstivadins: Ws must therefore endeavour to refute the 

objections' we must follow the Doctrine (jicftf/mnfct, ^ ^ J|), 
not to abandon it.*^ 

I wonder whether there is some amount of Fraguiatism in the 
case of V'asiibandhu ; in any case his attitude h worthy of notice, 
for the eotuman vice of philosophers —I mean the Indian 
philosophers—is to condemn doctrines which are not logically 
j>eTfect and even to deny facts whicli cannot be explained according 
Um the accepted doctrine. 
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Tim Uis'iDHv OK Ahvak Ullk in Ixdja kisom thk IL^RLiE>fr 
Timii-s to the Death oe AKitAK. By E. B. Havei.i^ 
xjesi, 5SJi D:nidoii; G. (t. Hifrap ^ Co. J91t4. J oa, 

Uegarded m n voliiiiu' jiroduci^d under war condittotiA. 
Mr. HavdTi^ HUiurif Ari/44n Rnlf In fndh la beyond crjtkibii». 
The paper on whicli it Ifi printed is exeelleivt, and tbe illiiMtrnt ions 
are admirably executed. Jt Is not until we turn to exinnine tlie 
i-ikiitentK that iiinlerial for cnntrnvei'sy ai iae?*. 

Mr. tfavell is well kiioivii for Like exutjeiiuiit entlkiisiosiu witli 
wideli he advances his theories. He ia, in rsict, Ilnui&u qtie 
ini Itlndom: and the cimitouge wliidi he offers is so deliberiite 
that it is iuipassible to suppose that he doeiv iiotdf?sire it to ]>e 
take II up. The preflent reviower cannot claim to be an expert 
iipuii the subject of ** Aryan inle in Indiabut he has rear! 
Mr, Jbiveil's pages with the utmost CAie, ami has supplemented 
ihc perusal with the study of other authoritieB. He is well aware 
i>f Ills own detictencies, but there are neverthelesa one or two 
ol^scrvatioiis which St appears to liC eniinenth' necessary to nnike, 
and n'hicli, it is submitkTh dri nut need to Ijc based upon any other 
fn mid at ion than that of cominou sense. 

The introduction glows with docpient periods, and it may 
seem harsh to introduce a jarring note. But, in one iustanec at 
le^iat, Mr. Kavell exhibits such complete detachiiicni froiii the 
realities of the hour that he positively claiiioui^ for coiimieut, 
lie assigns '"the chiefest cause of Europe's preocut political 
Uiiikruptcy " to the fatal obaessiou of British statesmen that for 
the security of our Empire in India it was necessary to Ixilstei up 
Ihirkish inistule in Asia and in Europe The proposition raises 
iBHUcs of a. political eouiplexioti which it would be improper to 
diisciiss in this place. But, adiuUting that it fj* i mcj and graniing 
also that the idea is ^Nleeph" iTM'jted in Anglo-Indian Lraditions 
where does .^fr. Htwell tiiid Ids aiiiliority for the couteutiou which 
he proceciis to build uiioii it? Kebos evidently never beard of 
the Pari'Islaitde iiioveinetit or of the potent effect which it 


(IV 


im 

rxcrcis^;,^ upon M<jakti^ opinion in Indi*; on nifie would not 
rominit hiiuioif to the view tbdt *“ the courRie of the Great \\ ar hn?* 
f^liowii how gruHiitlkaa were the feara tliAt ImHau MuhanunadaiiH 
jis a body would desire to prolong the unholy allianee between 
Jslain iUid the powers of evil which Turkish rulers, young and 
f>ld^ ill Europe and in Asia, have maintained for i=iO many 
centurieK"^ 

y\v. iriivell lays daini to constructing tlm history of India on 
it scietiLide; basis; but this is pcarcely the way to Ijtgiii. Aiioilier 
iikstanee occurK a page or two later 

■f he freedom and i;eueral bappiiiefs attained Ijy the i>eople of 
tfieat Britain with the hedp of Parliaiucntarj^ inKtiliiliDUH and the 
richest revGiiues of tin? world can hardly l>e eomiianxl with that 
which Indians within the Aryan polo enjoyetl both before and after 
the fifth century A.P. — the time which we reganl our Dark 
Ages> and theirti. 

Wli&t is the evidence ujion which this remark able general i station 
leased? Mr, Havdl is so manifestly overjoyed to live in the 
past that it fieenis cruel to inviie him to undertake an excursion 
into the future. But will he imagine that he lias been re¬ 
incarnated in the fortieth century ATi., and tlisl lie is endeavouring 
lo ascertnlu the causes and results of the war of 1824 to 1S2G 
fietwecn the British and ilic Burmeiie ? That war, as we knoWp 
was ended by the treaty of A'andaboOp w hereby payineiit w as 
exacted of a crore of rupees together witli the cession of Assam, 
Arab sin and ’reuasseriin. AEo^ume that the documeiita proving 
these historical facts have perishedp and that the only source of 
information is provided by the Eunnese official aecoiiiit of the 
war, as recorded in the “ Ko^’^al Chronicle". This is what the 
fortieth -century Ilavell will dificover there 

In ihe years tlKfi and 1187 (of tin? Bunnese cm) white 
Rtrsuyen from the west fapitencd a r|iiarirel upon the Lonl of the 
Golden Palace. They lamliHl at IbrngoDOp took that place and 
Pronie, and w'cte |wmiitted to advance as far as YaudalKio t for the 
Kingp from niotiveg of piety and r^*ard to life, iiiaik iio preparations 
wbaU-ver to oppose iheun The sttrangem had spent vast suoih of 
money in Ihcir enU'TpriBe, so tliai hy the time they reacheil 
Yanslalioo their reflounsea were exhausUdp and they were in ijreat 
diBtreiff. They then petitioned the King, who in bts clemency and 
generosity scnl theiii large sums of money to pay their exiienses back 
and onlerffl them oiit nf the country. 


uf ittjLE tN* isinx 

It wonltl Im unfair to piiess the paraileh it is surely 
peniiissible to poiiiit to this pRssHge As un iiulication of the care 
needed in evolving theories from ancient official documents Avhen 
tliB means oF checking^ their statements do not cs^sst. No doubt 
corroborativo evidence in the case of what Mr, Haveil wills Aryan 
India is adoHed, to some extent, by foreign traveltei^r but it is 
legitimate to inquire here aiso how far their rescareliCB ejetended 
into the lives and material conditioiia of the [jcople thciasctvea. 

Mr. Havdl maiiitaitis Unit the "the Indo-Aryan constitution^ 
built w[i by the highest intelligence of the people upi>n theftfisiHof 
the village communities, and tmt wrung from un willing wardords 
and laridlurda by century-long struggles and civil war, secured to 
the Indian peaaant-proprietor not only the ownership of the lanil 
blit very eonaiderable powders of sclbgovcrnmeiitBut has it 
not been the experience of every one elae who has collected 
materials for a history of Indiap that autocracy is snlstantiully 
the only form of government with which the investigator is 
confronted ? Writers of the school of Mr. Kavcll take too seriously 
tVie comisels of perfection ivhich arc contniued in the textbooks nf 
Hrahmiin schoolmen. How' many of tiie kings of Aryan India " 
troubled to attain the standard of the perfect ruler pictiux^d in 
these books, who wa^cadowed ivith all the virtues, foil owed tlio wise 
advice of '' elder statesmen and regarded himself as a " liiiiited 
ur constitutional moimrch ? Human nature being wdiat It la, the 
reality probably was that every Indian des|>Dt adapted his policy 
to the strength of the iiosition which he occupied * Chandragupia 
Maurya and Harsha, mid at a much later date Akluir, did 
exactly what they pleased, and fiaid very little heed to aphorisuiH 
and cxpositioiis of the ideal. 

A tvpical example of iMr. HavelTs methods is adorded by hi.s 
trcatuient of the Kautili3'R-ftrthA-!SjUtra, the famous tieutisa cm 
Hindu polity and [s>]itical economy of which the atiLhorship is 
attributed to Clianakya, the minister of Chandragiipta Maurya, 
The rule of this emperor, it is rcYrtsatcdly insisted, wm " not the 
undiluted despotism of an alxi^oluto moiiarch3\ but a constitutional 
government , . . iii which, theoretically at least, the peoplc^e 
right was the only source of the divine right of kinga'. 
Nevertheless, the "drastic measures taken for the roll sol id at inn of 
the Hmjjire " could not have Ijceii very securely based upon tlie 
goodwill of the people, for wu read in the KauLibya that 


nitVlfcVV^ A}Y 


ehniiged hlh Ijtilrou^in tveiy nud lliat when 

he rode abroad it was a capitAl offence to approach closft to his 
liodygjuatd of w'onicti archei^s. ^lojcover,lie was eunxumdcd with 
a network of apies and secret agents, und it \s noleworth^' thnt 
Mr. Ha veil enicrlatiia uo objection to the einployinetit of espionage 
hv eonatitiitional nionarchs", so loMg fts tlie scene ie not- laid hi 
his own day. As for the detailB of adininistratiDii wliicli are e» t 
out in the Kautiltya, it is astoniaViiiiglo Hmi Mr Havell ransacksng 
his dictionAry for temis of praise, Tlie work has been exainim d 
with the utmost care by Di - L. l\ Barnett among other Hcholai-^t 
and the impartial student b far niore likely to agree witli tin- 
jsnigment w hich that leariicil Ssnskritiet has |JBSflcd njmn it:— 

ILe pietwry of revenue aOnniiistrstioji drawn in the Kinitillyiip 
ihoiii^h in aome respects perhai^ thoorcticah b evidently in its miiin 
outlines true to life» and depicts a society choking in llie tleasily firip 
of a griodinj^ Inireaiicniey. 

Whnt IS there of the inetboda of n ^MinnteiJ inoimrchy" alM>iit 
the benevaleocesbj^ which, according to the Kaiuiliy^a. u king 
was able to raise funds after he had exhausted the ordinary 
resources of official exaction f 

Tate again u comnient by Mr. Hav«H on the TVitiiiaiii nf 
.Sukrleharya, which furnishes aiiniJar infonnation with regard U> 
Hindu iiolitical econouiy in the Middle Ages. ' The wealth that 
is atolen by the Brahman tends to well-being in the next life/^ 
says Sukriicharya (ii, 8Tb 81*2)t the wealth that given to the 
.Sudra tciida only to hell/^ In the eyes of Mr, Havelh this in 
merely a “pungent aphovbtn " (p, yet it is jxart of his 

argument {p- 224) that the Nitisarafl were the textljcoks fur the 
King^s educatioiip and that '' tlie theory^ that India lias never 
enjoyed a constiuitiOn according to luodern ideas is a hbtorienl 
hetion which does not bear cai'cful ex ami nation 

GekI knows the tnithp as Badaonip writing in the tilxteeutli 
centaryp says of tlie obscure sef|ireiice of events in Hie reign of 
Atu-ud-din Khilji during the thirteenth. It may Ije correct to lay 
down tlie proposition that liido-Aryan law did not ve&t the right 
of Huccession to the throne in tlie family of the reigning monarcli 
iilisokitcly ; but it is going too far to assei t, a^ Mr. Havel I 
that it was ^'contingent ' on the approvol of the State Conncih 
The move likely fact is that the strong man succetded by force of 
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arm* and that the “approvid” of the Stale Council waa quite nn 
)io$t jaeit/ aHhir. 

With regard to Ata-ud-din Kliiljh It luny Ijc that Ibn Baiuta. 
who wrote iu the foui'teetiili century, wae juatilied accoi'ding tcj 
the atandard of hia time iu describing hitn aa “one of the beat 
Sultans” But Mr. Ha veil might have been expected to say 
Koiiieththg more of the eb&racteristies of this crafty and 
htoo^lthirsty tyrant than to comjxare his ideals to “those of a 
IViisaiiin war-lord ", and to allude eonsisteutfy to his religions 
and other extravagances as iiianifeetations of “ Kullur''. He 
even records as "the wonder of the age" the faiitaatie uieasures 
hy wIiIcIl at the eoat of inKnite oppi'esHion, he secured artilicial 
c-heapticss in the markets of the capital during years of diDiight. 

The entliusiasnts of Jfr. Havel), in a word, are so iin- 
cnmproniisiiig that they defeat their own object. He is not 
satistled with an idyllic reprcseDtatioii of the political and social 
c<»iiditiuns in t'edie India. It la his aim to refer a|) the religions of 
tlie w*orld to tire single common denominator of Hinduism or l athei' 
Braliinanism. The ningiiiUcent airiplitnde of thin assimiptioii 
takes the hreath away. Brahtiiaiiisiii is essentially assimilative ; 
tint lo assert that it is ci'eative ia quite another matter. 
Mr. Havell is, however, quite serious upon the jioini, and to argue 
witli him would seem to Ije useless. He is convinced that whai 
he sets out to prove, iie proves. Nevertbelc.ss. his expa^ition of 
Hinduism is not complete. He devotes several |jagc« to ii 
riissert&timj on Toga which, like almost everything else, is 
described by Inm im a fundamental diicti-ine of Jiido-Aryan Faith. 
Hut lie omits all meiition of the Tantric cults vvJiicti have 
unhappily struck such deep roots in Indian life. Oiire again it is 
most I't'spcctfully suggested to him lliat by tearing « fiassion to 
tatters he does not assist in tho conatruetioii of history upon that 
seientitic Itnsis of which lie so emphatically approveii. 


H. E. A. C. 
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TffE DnVAXIKAliA AS’D ASAXDAVAHimAXA 
By Su&FTm Kumar De 

\ NANDAVAKl>HAN'A has been a^sii^ied by Blihkr and Jacobi 
to the middle of the ninth t^ntwty\ on the sfrengtb of jRujo- 
V. M, which make^ him one of the omamenta of the court 
of Avantivarman (a.d. 855-84). Tlie j^tatements of Knlhaiia^ nodotibtp 
must be accepted with caution, but it la unlikely, aa we shall flee from 
i^veraL other considerations, that the tradition in Ka^iiiir;, thus 
ejiibodied in the tegardbig a famous author, sbotild 

have Tnaintained a false or unfounded account. We arc pretty certain 
t)f the time of Abhina^’agupts, AiiandavardhaDa^& eommen tutor j 
for^ as he himself statcfl, his comnientaitj' on the limra-pFaffjabkijntl 
was WTitten in a.d. 10LJ^I5, while his waa composed in 

A.iu 99L This w ould certainly place him towards the end of the tenth 
and the beginning of the eleventh century* from 

Abhinavagupta's remarlca at the end of im Lomm coramentary on 
Ud<lvotas i and iii of the Dhcan^hknr it appears that the study of 
this famous work was traditional in hb family, and that his com¬ 
mentary was cMjniposed as a rejoinder to another, Cm^rihi (p. 150), 
written by one of his predecessors in the flame go(m {Cavdrika'iiims 
fH jMifhitmn .. . jiilrvft-raiir^^i^ilr B€tha rivud^a p. ISo; 
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TAFFIES COSTKIBUTEll 


{ttj-fihiU miam p. 12^5, and lour 

times in liis coiiiiiieiitan^ (pp. 174> 215) Ii€ dis-ciiHscH f>rrnntm- 

vettA the vieiA'a of thh cajlier con^meiitator, vfho Is specifically reTerred 
to as €nnrlrjka-kiira at [sp. J78 an<l 18o.l Tliia would rertainly allow 
aomo gencmtioiia ki lie lietweeii Aniindiivardliaaa ai^d Abliinavaguptar 
and would iiepitive coinpletely l^ischera con tent ion that in three 
iNtjvSKgea Ahhiiiavagiipta Hpeaka of Anaiiduvarc^hana as one of hk 
teachers. Theac fwiik^geH occur at pp. 3T, I8!l, and 214 of the priutetl 
and a [jonisal of them with reference to their context will 
eonYiJipe anyone that the honorific word ^juru in the text may either 
refer to Anandavardlmnat not literally but Hgunilivclyp /Mmtrf- 
pfira-giirti, whose ivork waa held in esteem in his faniily {cL Hfacmbi^ 
ir.Z.A'J/, iv, pp, 237-8), or (which ia more likely) the reference b to 
one or other of Abhinavagupta'a teachers, such aa Bhat(a Taictu, 
r^ksmaTiaguptii, of nha(l;enrllirajap who arc ejMjken of pretty often in 
this coinnientarv as well as in hi« IVia^m^oAvr and his commentary on 
the Pnr*'tiritHjSikt}^ Agaln^ Kayyata atates that he wrote hb comment ary 
on Anaodavanihaiia's (ed. Kavyamahl, pt* ix) at about 

A.D. &77j HO that hy the cud of the tenth century Anandavardhana 
was a'cll enough eHtahlishe^l in fame to lui%‘e two such lc 4 irnefl cfini- 
iiicntatom. ft may also be jaiinted out that Ttiija^^kharap ivho lived 
about A.D, 8fM>-92tb meiitioiiH and citea /VnaiidavaidJiana hy name 
in hb Knfyit-m*m*lstsft (p. IG)^aiid this vvoulrl certainly clear up any 
iioiibts as Ui the authenticity of the date assigned by Kalliana and 
accepted by ifuhler and jact>bi. 

Several works have l>ccn ascribed to Aiiundavarilhana, but what 
irntne^liatcly Concerns uh is the cehibratetl work on Poetics ktKiwn ua 
Dhmngiflokfi (abo called K*Jrif*jhka or S^ht^hgtAloka)^ of which or a part 
of which, he is leputed to be the author. This work may be di^fided 
into two parts, (1) K*trit*is, con.Hi^tiiig of versei and treating: of 
dfovin/p and (2) the Ytiii, or exposition, generally in prose with 
illustrative versea, of the above Karrhf^. Now the question haa been 
raiswj whether the AVtri^* and the|"H// are of the same autlioi^bip 
or should he attributed to different authc^rs. 

Abhina^agi^pta and after him several wuitcrs on l^oetics caTefully 

^ Xliis OjH’i/ni'di In rGf'ni'i'ciii lO' in n pijnniing' vflrM nf- tlja rtf 

u, flh /JAi«if.H:Tirf^Nan3/.nO niWpfrti* 

^diptrle l^abhastHtM gnf praifUt*kaih - I’^i, 

nil T*ljl[?h iho conimeiitaler, Kuvjjik*, ruiiiflFkji i i^ttidrihi 

rOnrti.rjkfJ™ffli-jP7itSfAo*'/ti {js. I 
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flis^tingiiisih between the Kfmtakiira aiid the FTtfikAm^ im|ilyin|! 
therebv that the Inritier is a different and older writer. In iieverid 
plaeesi in hia comnientnry he Reenia to oppose distinctly the 
and the KArihihirfi, and to refer to them resfiectively as audit viis. :— 

.S’fl wnciV: i - prukfifmid -rf vti rem Poratne^ mm-sA A* m ukht^i ih karoi i 
Ciiiibtrah (p. 1). 

Nmui dht'ant sninljxtm hnltm iH pralijitA^i ivctp-pmlAfamtfmi- 
Ui^tj dmu hhedau H! i'd 

kdriktl^X miiijaliiii kurium Iftntfi (p. 12)- 

.Jtr/ cm m flia-lArikd tan-mrdkfftttffd-rfh^f na Snl t^rtic ^ ^ytUh f 

in mrdkrfnm npi pramerjii-mmihjti-p kaitlkiMa tat-iMrk-ifnnt 

ftnndfffj nimhtroii (p, oD), 

Drit t^-ddtjoie kd nhih'i ro itinm- vihhr r^t id riikifn dnk^fi an cti 

iddadknd {inumdfi-nrtikhem inMn-ribhngniit dvicidhari* Tnd- 

djftffil-nusdrcna tu Vitfikrid afrai-m-dd^dt^^ ntfrln-rMAgitm xn 

cii dvividha iti {[>p- o9-450). 

VrUikdmh mitpofim iiddtfotimp^ knrtxiiia upalrfona^^, emm di/-AdL 

PrfihUitn iii.nmfjil vMikdTeim snMi hfidmh. Nami-tnn itimpi klmn, 
upi in blrikdhini-bhtprnijetrfi ilp-nki kifrc-fi (p. (iO). 

/I a if^-})aksa }/t d h f d i n idhn yd -bh ttifntnii sm- nV 

pftrmdt darikiipiti ertiik*ifaJi (p. 71]- 

KdriktJ-jtya-Uiijmlyii-dmyenni-m yojy^*- kcmlath pniilt/ttmt- 

bhijmtye pTnthRtm kdrikd-r^hu^r^^^^^^ pip}khtjeyftm cmfn 
Vrili^Taffilm' pi tfojjnt* (pr IS). 

Vrfiihlro mksyftmnnn-knrikd-bhtprdyaih dnTmyftnn-ithn (p. So). 

PrakrAnlfrpmknfa^mpo-pitmmhtl^ tyi iipi pmhrm-srimtmm mi- 
kenai-m yntHetm knT 9 >ui-ty-(i&itf€iHi p^dharfirnUM nmiarmm-iMidum 
prakyipaii vrUikyt (p. KH). 

Ukifon mi dhm la * tl parn (nd^*'hJuisa-viveka-hdfftnipl X^ti rik*t kt ro 

II mdaii-iyil -bh ipr t ycfta Cf W ikt'd #i itnskA m ih dnd* Ui ( p. 122) k 

Faj la rffan^fn^tra I’uximdfiihhttn-fasdnn di ntfikkctia 

iiisa tmuL pmfftaeyah^ dfiltuml tri-blted/dmdi jmi karihihlrean kylam ; 
ViHikdrepa ht dariUtnuK Nn m idanitk vyilikiro bheda-pfahifumdi 
etc. (p- 123). 

KttrikdknTefta pamofir aktnh, Na m mrmlfnl na karkirt/e^ 

*pi tu bibhntmdmi kart/ivya e^-li paik^nd numyalt. VrUikAr^m 
ftmffa-pafi'nko ryntirrkfi iVi ^dijii niiiiwirlriift anmyafi parvutn 

(pp. m i). 

All these pasksuges are iinpirtaint, especially the last two m which 
Abhioavai^ipta tries to reconcile the confiicting views c^xpresaed 
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by the ivrifi'i'tfiiim and the rn'^iivfra ; and an tsccpti^ma! weigh i 
attaches to the testimony of Abhinavagupta, whose opinbn a^umoH 
a special iiuportance when we Cdnaider that he did not live ven" far 
apart from Anandavardhana hiTnHeLf^ and that in hia family^ 
already pointccl out^ the study of Dhmn^ihta was handed dowm as 
a hind of traditional heritage. 

If, however, the eontmon authoiahip of the Kiirikd an<l the I 
be yKKitedi then one woukj expeet to find complete agreement nf 
opinion between the tivo. On the other hand. It seems that the system 
as given in its hare outline by the Kt}rih~thlra in hia concise verses has 
considerably es[Mmded, reviiscd, and modified by the r#7/ii4rrri; 
and many problenis not dawnsscd or even hinttd at by the former are 
elaln>rately trcatoi of by the latter. In one place, for instanee fp. 
.4bhiinivagupta elearly points out that the elaasification of dhmtn 
acttjrding to , n/jniaA^irri, nnd raAijdi is not expressly taught in one 
Aor^'id, although after the manner of all faithful commentators he 
attempts in liia own w^ay to reconcile this moonsistency. Indeed^ it 
would seem thnt Anandavardhana attempted to build up a more or 
less complete system of Poetics ujxjn the loosely joinerl ide^ and 
materials supplied by the AVr/jAvia; and his success was so marvellous 
that in course of time the Karibihim recede<l to the background, 
completely overall ado wetl by the more importiuiit figure of his 
fonnidsble ex|x>imder^ anil peopEe considered as the Dhvanikara not 
the author of the few' memorial versea but the coinnientator 
.Anandavuttlhana himsielA who for the first time fixefl the theory in it* 
preaent form. 11 may also be pointef] out that the tenii Dhvanikara ” 
came gradunlly to be used in the generic sense of the creator of the 
Dhvani SchcKil and therefore indiscrimiiiately applied by later 
writer* to Anaiidavanihana, who^ though not himself the founder 
of the theofVt came to receive that credit for Jiaving first vLctorlotasly 
introduced the Hystem in the struggle of the aehoob. 

li. hi not surprising, therefore, thnt in the verse ascribed to 
Ruja^ekhara in JablauA's Auandavardhana is 

regarded as the founder of the dhmtn theory. SimilarSamudra- 
Imndha {Commentary on the p. 4), passing in 

review the five schools of Poetics before Ruyyaka, mentions 
Anandavardhaua as the founder of the fifth or last Db%ani fhrhooL 
This would also explain the twf> groups of apparently puzzling 
ritutions from the met with in the works of later winters 

in which they cither confuse or identify Anandavardliana with the 
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OlivanikAm, On the one hand, wn have several ktlrikiis cited under 
the name of Anandavardhana, while, on the other, several pafisages 
which occur in the rrHi arc given under the name of tbeDhvanikiv™.^ 
This coiifuflion was so complete in later writers that even in the latter 
[Mirt of the eleventh century Mnhiiiiabhatta, who profeased to demolish 
the new theory by bis fierce onslaught in the i yftkli’viKlcft, C{UOtes 
fr<jm the A'lrriJt t and the t’l'Wi indiseriniinutely under the generic 
appellation of the Dbvaniknra. In the same way Ksemendra, in the 
last quarter of the eleventh century, and Henuitsiidra, in the first 
Hjuarter of the twelfth, make Anandavartlhaiia resijoiisibk for MriMe 
iii. 24 and J, 4 respectively, while still later wTiters like Onvinda, 
Visva-natha, and Kuinata-svamin regard AnaiidavTirdhaiiu himself as 
the TJhvunikara, to whom the Kti ftkd as well as the 1 j'Wi is attributed, 
Manimata, generally a careful wTitcr, distinguishes A rnindavardhana 
froiiri the writer of the whom he styles /lAeaNittfro or Ohttintki'l 

(pp. 2IS and 214, cd, Bomb, iians. Scries), but in one place (p, 440) 
he apparently falls into contuaion and ascribes to the Dhvanikara 
a verse which undoubte<lly belongs to the 1 yWi. 

If the Dhvanikara, the supposed author of the Kiinh't, ia thus 
ili.itiiiigii ished from Anandavardhana, the author of the 1 
i^uestion naturally arises—who was this Dhvanikara, ami what date 
shoulil be asaignetl to him ’ It is clear from Abhinavagupta's reoiarks 
that the was an older writer, although his name or [late 

is nowhere given cither by Ahhinavaguptii fjr ,\iiaiidovaTdhaiia. It 
seems likelv that even in the ninth and the tenth centuries his name 
wa.s already forgotten, although tradition of his authorf.hip still 
reniaioed.' Jacobi, in the leamwl introdiictbu to his translation of 
the Dfitwuj>ilok», ainl following him, Dr. Hari f'hiind Sastri, in his 
L'.irt Porlujutf de I'liide, po«c the question very ably, without, 
however, furnishing a precise solution. Sovani s hypothesis {JHAS. 
1910, pp. 164-7) that the name of tlic unknown was 

Sahrdaya, on the groujid that one of the alterniilive names of the 
work itadf is Sukidni/ dnkfi and that the use of the wortis 
and kmi-gakt'dfiffii at the end of chapter iv of the Dfi<mitf‘Uoht and 
in the beginning of Ahhinavagupta’s commentary la signitleantly 

* for itVKtAn^, ^ nciVyrr-nVrltnrt ^rinrcrJ, JS4 = ilA iw4i , 

iii. 24 i Hewkn^kndrw. mowi't pL 2(1 - VKlIuUkinikA^m 

157 - /JAftjuyd/oJtw, L -I i <ioruidrt Ttiftit kn rA, . Ji. iti = 

'--I ? wl, Eocir^ I OS =. 

IK Jdy*.r*tlkn, p. U" - pu II; Kuina'iJ-d- 

bvirnin, AZ«fN<ijLkJw#i^ p^ (J4 ^ ill, 3, *tr. 
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Tccapituldtion-atnnzaa which are ai]du<!«d by the Yrttiktim from un¬ 
known aourccH, eonictimea to explain the meaning of the A'anAvVa, but 
more often to amplify and supplement them. A 
UH ita name tmpliea, ia a vct«e which sums up and utters a 
theory in a condensed and cryatallised form. A parikam ^toka is 
thus explained by Abhinavagnpta (p. 3 - 1 ) i PoriJbim-r/Aon't 
rthaa^i-dfiik'tnvpam karttitk sloia/i parikara-Atoinh ; and referring to 
Iwotaniffrahtt-i^okiat, he remarks (|>. ^ 3 ); cmmiloka-dea^m myhffr(ih‘i‘ 
ri/iau) abhidfi'ti/it bnhu^prgk'fftttva-pmdarKiktiHi itariMni jiathati. Again, 
in a rather lung digression (pp, 187 ff.), Anandavarflhana repudiates 
other exjilanations of dftmnif implying thereby that already before 
his time such attempted explanations had found champions whoso 
opinions he thoiigfit W4>rth refuting. The space of one or two 
generations, as conjeeturerl by Jacobi, between the original conceiver 
of tlie theory and its first great expounder, between its first dogmatic 
formulation and its deeply thought out, exhaustive and classical 
exposition, hardly suffices to make these intermediate controversial 
activities appear intelligible. I'hc assumption commends itself, 
therefore, that a longer period must have intervenetJ to allow' the 
theory tti struggle through divergent opinions and establish itaelf 
authoritatively, so that in Anantlavardhona’s time it could already 
look back ujion a long past iluring which people had obviously 
progressed in the way of explaining it and had sueceerfed in bringing it, 
throilgh various degrees of opposition and aupport, to a {KXtitiun of 
considerable authority. And a century later, in Abhinavaguptas 
time, even the name of the Dhvanikara appeam to have been lost, 
although the tradition of his authomhip of the Ki'trik^H—a. tradition 
which in the next century almost ilisappeurcd—still liugercd. 

If Anandavanihana gave the final authoritative shape to the 
Ifiivani-theory (only the details of which were worked out by 
Ahhinavagupta and others), the anonymous Dhvanikara, who must 
have lived at least a ccntuiy befor«‘ liis Vrtiikiim, W'a.s not its nlmilute 
creator. Tliis is made dear by the first JbiriJtrf, which tells us that 
the theory was already tauglit by earlier thinkem. and that there 
existal even at that time at least three divergent views about the 
nature of dAmni: — 

/l»j dhmiir iti t»tdhairynh stttmmnaig-piiriytf 

TagtfA-bhntmh jof/ftdur apetir bhtiktnm uhm (am ,mt/e 

Kccid i'UOiTn gthitgm ariifttge bUtvam tmn Indli/aUt 

Tena brnmat! nahtdaiftt-tnaHaJi-jifUgife tgl-srarajmn. 


THE DUVAJilKARA AND ANANDAVAUnHANA 


a 


Anand&vaTdh&na cxplatos sanhjmHtUa-piirvam m thia verse 
jKtTayil yalt taiiutinmUtlt, and if we are te take Abhinava^pta'a gloss 
on jjffrainpiimi we underataad that the theory eame down in uo broken 
tradition, if not explained in particular books (ileircAinnfflifl pramheua 
taif elad uktaw, vituVpi iyii{^(a-ptutake-ru t-itvcdiut-dT-tya-ihipfUl/o!!, 
p. 3). This imi^iea without doubt that the school existed from a very 
ancient time, and some unknown writer in the dim p^t gathered 
together, summed up, and fixed the theory in a form which obtained 
considerable literary esteem for his work and the honoured but 
somewhat vague appellation of the 0hvanikara for himself. But his 
name aiid fame, in eourae of time, was eeUpsed in their turn by those 
of his great who succeeded in establishing the theory 

for all tinie and to whom posterity began to ascribe, not altogether 
tindcscnedly, all the honours of hU predecessor, m that one of the 
latest writers on Alaiiikam, Kmniira-Hvamin [Ruimjtai.m, p. 288), 
glorifies him with the curious but significant epithet—Dhvanyiicaiya. 







SOTK O.V TUK liEVf-U.OPMSayT OF TJIK MOD! 

VHAJiAiTKliS 

]4y W, l>OnKllRT 

rilHE Devauagarx alphabet has been ahown by Biihler to have b**m 
1 derived from the Brnhiiii, in whidi the earliest Jocuraenta and 
most ot Asoka’s inscriptions are written. With the revival oi Sanskrit 
learning and liteiatiire, which took place in the fourth and filth 
centuries A,n, under the Gupta emperors, the development of the 
lirahmi script proceeded apace. The first step or innovation was 
the method adopted by which the letters were made to iiang from the 
horizontal top-line. This line first appears to a market! degree in the 
period, dating frem 350 after Christ, but becomes only fully devolopetl 
in the script* cifcti A.ii. 800-130(1. Thu* the p of the Baijnath 
I’msQ^ti (A.o. 801) has an open top, hut apiwars with a closctl top, ti , 
in the Kiinheri rave inscriptions, only to open out again fa the tenth 
century. The character may he regartlcd as having become fi-vetl 
in the eleventh century {ciye Bhiniadex'u's iscript a.)), 1039). And 
similarly with other letters. 

Moili may, from a critical examination of the letters and reasoning 
from general cornsidemtinns. he regarded as cursive Devanagori. It is 
pos-sibk in the case of the fifteen cotisonants, which dejiart from the 
Dcvanagnrf norm, to see the development occurring before one's 
eyes, so to speak, and to trace such develnpmcnts according to throe 
main underlying principlc.s. These are ; (J) the effort to keep the 
jH‘h from being liftetl from the paper; (il) the intnalmtion of the 
connective stroke J, either («) in the case of tlmse t-oiusonauta, which 
in Devanagari would end at the bottom of the line, or (ft) as an addition 
to tlie letter to represent the aouiid <t oinl its derivatives o and 
nil ; (iii) the genc™l aiinpUfication of curves in the body of the 
corresixiiidiug DevanagarT letter. As an example of tlic first principle 
we have the Devanagari tt made where the lower half nf the 
semieircle is brought right down to the Irnttom of the line to receive 
the Lipwani ferpendicular stroke. The latter, when it has reachetl 
the top nf the line, senes a.* the starting imint for the following letter, 
e.g. " «pon>” “ above.” 

The second principle can well he illustrated by taking the letter 
^ — ^ ^ . The tail of the ^ serves as a means of joinlug 
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the connective stroke J theretOp and thus the top of the line h again 
feached. A^ulii WT — T7 — C "1“ 

Perhaps the beat lIliiatTation of the third proeeas Lb the DevaaSgari 
letter f ^ Mods "0" ¥ + 71+ he. aimpUlication of the curved upper 
|K»rtion into % plus addition of the connective J to the long tail 

i^+ c+^f = 

In Eiiediaeval timea WTiting w'As con lined mainly to lonnal docu¬ 
ments, ft U therefore,^ on general conBiderationH, only reaaonable 
to suppose that the fixation of the Devanhgari script preceded, 
probably by aeveral centuries, the development of the cursive MojL 
We find the same order in tlie Kham!4ii script, A^^olai'a jnacriptions 
on the Shabazgarhi and Mnnseru rockw arc obviom^ly anterior to the 
flowing and fully developer! writing of the **Stein” documents of 
Khotan. with their graceful curves and picturesquely formed ak^aras.. 
Witness ^Vaoka^a i: — ^ and the k of the Niya leather documents Ji . 

There are, however, two Moi,li letters and 0 ^ tt, w^hich 

do not readily ^deld to treatment on the above general lines* 
The Devanagari lb a clumsy letter to w^rite, and, moreover, is 
fi stiLmbllng-block to all learners^ as it is so Ikblc to be confuse*! ^dth 
T + SimiUrly in writing the Devunagarl nr the pen has to 
be lilted twice from the point of contact with the manuscript before 
the top line is reached again for writing the following letter* It 
remains to auggest a pq^ible explnnation of the two corresponding 
Modi letters which are quite convenient to write in curaivs script* 
A critical examination of the forms of tbese letters in the period 
prior to A41* 1200 is necessary, and ^^ueh examination shows that these 
two letters may be regarded m survivors from the ancient Bi^hmi 
aiul Kharo^il scripts. The Kharoi^ti M of the Dutreuil de Bhijns 
niaiiuscript reads ^ ^ with a very elongaU^l top, which was reduced 
in ske, when the Xiya documeuta were written, to As Khaio^t I was 
written from right to left, the letter would be reversed in Brahml and 
Devanagari* Hence we find in BruhmT fonns such as the following: 
2 " I ^ t fhe luBt being the prototype of the Devanagari , 
the tail in the latter being no obvious addition. The developmeut 
of the s, TT, pmceerJeil from the Bmhni! letter acen in Asoka^s 
Karli inscription. Precifiely the same form appears in the Junnar 
cave in^riptiens of the second century a4>* But an earijer form, that 
of Riidradaman. shows a more elongated right-hand curve, thus: ^* 
The development into ^ proceeded in the period a.d* ^'50-BOO* But 




the development oe the modi characteks irf 

again In the periwJ a-D- 800^1200 the leftband " tail ” is either lost 
(kanheri ninth century CT) *"■ fotcahorteued (Mnltaja tenth centiuy 
qri It. is obvious, therefore, that the “ tail " was not conaideted in 
mediaeval times to be an essential member of the body of the letter, 
and that alter many ^-icissitudca only did it become fixed " more 
siiuhe " in the Devanagari if. The Jlodi 15 may therefore be 
regarded as the final effort to get rid of the camlal appendage in the 
letter j; + the connective J. But the curl at the top has to be 
accounted for, Xow, curiouHly enough, the Kusana a {firat, second 
century a,I) 0 in written O ■ 

15 may be regarded either aa a throw-back to the Kusana letter, 
or as the result of the artistic efiort of the modem scribe with a view 
to distinguish the letter from U (5)- in very cureive script 

of the present day is written thus i U» 
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By Luikel Giles, M.A., D.Litl, 

(CwwJ!arf«f.} 

J wrote my note on <3H) (5 -®i (Hlu.I.ETIS, 

1, 3, p. 30)i I uiiftware t hat Pt‘r« Uovret UhO disttisscd 
uml amplified Iiia pievious translation of the pas^age in a Mimll 
liauiphlet entitled Lti -SfWr Chi-etkmi^ Ae Ei-wjun-^/mi : 
notfn extmile» (Fait inidit, wliieh was j>nlili»hi».] 

at Uiden III ISHT. ThiotiKh the kindneps of my friend Mn A, G* 
Mnule I have since had access to these notes, wlierts it is coii- 
eliisivcly shown that tVie passaije in fjweatioii conceals an allusion 
to the follow tng words in the + ^ |£ Sluh chon t-fti. spoken 
by the envoys from ^ Vnch-chiU to the Kiiiperor VVu Ti : 

ft, W%Vs iS J1 m + a BS 

-> 5 Notre villi est H irotfi Cii^ut iiiillo li d ici t }' ulJ!ier^e 

eoiisCAinniCiti les piesajfcs celestes. Or, Ic vent dc»t a souffle 
d apres Ics lois harmoni(|uea durant des ccniaiiica lie dt'-eades sans 
di scon tinner ; et les niiii{jes azures out doiiiie leui note nmaitalc 
des luois «>tiers sans interruption* Oe la. nous pinnea iiifeier 
iiu'eii ce irteiiie temps il se troiivait eii Chine uii prince vei uieux,' 
I’cre Hiivrot then tnnis tf> the sentence in the Inscription, and 
interprets it in the liijht of liis discovery ; - Kn delinilive, il fanl 
voir dans Be,s images et dans ce vent, inm point des pliehonnuns 
tui<teorologi<|nca <i«i aecompagnerent le voyage d'Olopcn. nnua nn« 
fornitile tlatteuse ponr remporeur T ai-tsoiig dont la rcnonnnte 
attirnil vers la Chino lea pmlicaLeiini d'Oecident.” It will he 
seen that tlio compliment is delicately implied rather ihnii 
actually expressed in the ChinCHe text, lieiiig only recogni/Jiblc 
by one'who is acquainted whli the passage in the tyfnh chou chL 
My ti-anslation, therefoi'e, may stand ; hut the iiiitinl note about 
Ualwn’s forecasting of the weallier will need some modification. 

1 also owe an »i>ology to Mr. Moule for Iniving said nhhl, 
p, 42) that the chiuacler IS is not to Iw found in K ang Hsi. 
It does occur, AS a matter of fact, not in the laxly of tliu work, 
i,ut in the f{|| ^ at the end. It appears, however, to be only 
» vulgar form of irlt. 
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4 1. ffr tr ^ A ig s ii£ ^ a 

Oil rcf^vring the quc^tien of to if. P^jlliot, vcho i& preparing 
an esrikanstive work on tfie Xestorian InfierLptioii, I rcesLveil the 
following reply; **' mot ^ ne sV'inploie pa^ conime |i^ ou 
qnaliGe en princi[ie le AnjeL : ‘ toiiH " (lei * tmia deuK'j sont des 
gens du Kin-fang." At lirst^ liaving in my iiiiml, vvliidi often 
mean!; ** together with ", mid also relying on tiie authority of 
Wylie, Legge^aud Saeks, I was inclined to doubt ihe truth of this 
proiiounceiiieiit. But on looking into the matter, f found that 
I had been misled hy the supposed identity of it (the moilern 
form of also w^ritten AA) mid (or ). In Giles* l>icfcioimr\\ 
‘^284, the two chamctei^ are said to be the 6arne„ whereas they 
are really quite distinct in iiieatdng as well as ilerivation. The 
former m iletined in K*ang Hsi as K;, “g* and tlie latter as 

^ and The confusion is increased l\v ihe existence of a 
ihml homophone whicii is nearer in ineaiiing tlian to 

and is snaietiiaes written ^4^. llaviet's “ uml>o'" is therefore 
to 1 m? aceeptcfl a^j correct, and tlie w’ords and f|l further on in 
the sentence a must also refer to tw o persons oiil}’. 

55. M n n i£ 1SS 4 
m i^x & ^ m ^ 

“As God with His rich Iwnetits is able to create on a wide 

SCttlCp 

So the iiage, by his participi^tion in tiod's origiind substance, 
is able to develop and coiiiplctc." 

Had it f^en realixed tliat the Bi~st line contAina tivo pliiA^es 
borrowed from the & & / citing, man}" niistakes in the traiiiihi- 
tion of thia pasaage W'ould have been avoided. 

il) I J, :^9^: IS 4& iE a ^ « fj A T "God, 

the Originator^ is able with his rich lie lie fits to bene tit the wfiole 
world.*" 

( 2 ) IchmgJllX^: ^ ^ W % ^ M it 

A SI A iiti. » *? 4 JiA.Ji £l m ^ m 

** As to Heaven, it3 stillness Is conceiittatioii, its activity direct; 
hence its creative ness is great. As to Karth, its siilliiesH is coii- 
tractioiip its activity e.\pansion; hence iU producUve power is 
t.fc tensive.*^ 

It will be oljserved that the author of the Inscription, wdio 
was donbilei^ quoting from memory^ has attributed to the 

^leOUtchle^Fi divai-tanfl of iho tost hi prek^reEiCe Ut f-e^ge's. wliielj 
ilivcrgfl inm ibo urdinary Chlncao iiiTaTigo[piifjii,i, 
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woirJa relalins to Jf ; strictly siMJsking, instcrtd of ± 

sjlioiiKi luivc wi'itteii 

DiaK t'ivoH paraphras^i : 

m « cTi.« SE« i fr »> a «.f « ■«'r* 

rkli IjcucfilA on niiiukiiifl ami crflales nil tlimgs. >» ilifferent 

kinJH on un extensive scale; Tai 'I'Ming, pErtaking of the Divine 
natuie pvoiiagntts the Chrbtian religion uii.l thus confers 
liappiiiUi on the people."—It is nnmikaUe with what iflse the 
N.itonans conliived to swallow the ChiueiEe docli.ne of the 
ilivinity of the Etnpjror E , , < 

Wylie and Legge have 11. isinnler^toml fiSf 'E ; olhei irnnshitO!^ 

have fulled topereeive the comparisoii iMitwecn the Deity in the 
IhHt line and the Sage-Km per or in the second, ft of 
here e-i«ivulent to Ji in the sense of J: %, not a.s opposed to il|l. 
The idea may have been aiiggeslcd by a sciUeneo m K ong ^mg- 

t:VH eonniieutary on 1. i . & U m ^ ^ M ft Ht B ^ 

- Hence the »uge takes God as his model and esl.ih.ts those fonr 

divine attributes" tvis!. X. ^ . 

For IS m we arc referred to Ifio t4 chtvtf, chap. al. Iho 

.voids do not occur in Hm classic as edited by M X * H*>-sba.^ 

iMt o..ly i" H» i"*! 1 f S 

Wan*'' I’i, wlicrc the passage runs • ^ X Z ia Z -U ^ « 
” ^ ^ ^ ^ i g| i. The TiW iS fhiwj ^ m ♦ 
Sv?ibat the two words "approximate both in souml and sense 
to' t# ft" which lake tbeir place in the standard text, U%M 
rCiYuaii-t'aii'says in his note ; ^ al tin 4t ^ 

nPin*/ means .xiiuiding otf the form. Mi means ct»iipieting he 
' substance ". The iihrase occurs in other early aulhOTS hut tlm 
l-H ir^a yUn /n is wrong in altrihuting it to 5<| /*«/. t.H, 

„^S,, II,.r. i . 1 »«S. « V l.°« * B 

evidently an echo of the one in the irto tf clnwj . S 0 ^ H 

^ fifl ^ i ^ ^ i ^ . 

Tje<'i'e : '* As Ifeaveii by its beautiful ministration of wliat m 

nisifitable call widen (the lerin ami enjoyment of) life, so the sage 
(soveistign), hy Ins imibodiment of the way of Heaven, completes 

uTid Iioimishes (the objects of bis favour) ” 

Havret: “ Porro caclitus f«it pulchro incrciiiento. idei^ne 
putuit largitcr pi^iicere' aanctiiate naus adbacsifc prindpio, 
sic'|iie potnit ordiuatim perficere. 

1 Hi, edition, like tuol af % fS Wu Cl,‘e.lR, divides lU*i H cA.TijI into 

®Sl i:tiO|rter*, of which thin ,S the 4Snl. ^ 

VO|„ 1 . rAliiT IV. 
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tff A a Jta 5511$ |i|? 

Wil A* I# « It itf fir 

He [the reigning; Eiiipcrot) tiQ.^ unfolded the eiglit matters of 
gOA’oniiiieiit, de^radinej tlie dull ond promoting the cnirglitencd ; 
he lias e!(IIIhited the nine divisiona of the Great Scheme, Applying 
Ilia mijid to the renovation of his Luininows JInndate." 

il 1^ arc the nine diviaiom of the ^ ^ C3re«t Scheme 
eoiiimunicAted to Wii Wniig hy ^ ^ Chi 'Vy.a (see cAtn//. 

^ , i', 8 se(j.)> A SSi tlie " eight olT^ects of government 
eameat devotion to which eonstitutos the third of the above 
nine divbionB, 

J^or ^ ^ ^1, Shit H, 27, 

The last four words ore a liuie ti-ouhicsoiiie, Xo transintor 
secme to realisse that here is o verb, with tlie meaning of ^ or 

r ^ ^ ^ 

flW Kv IEI Jji 1>> not alight the wensiono of the [leople;—think 
o t leir d idle 111 ties, thi not yield to ii wish for repose on your 
throne ;--thifik of its jierils." And ibid., V, i, I (5). where 
\\u tUngsayaof Clioq Hain: fJE ^ . “He Inik 

only careil for palaces, towers, pavilions, etc/' 

^ IS a cleverly cliosen classical (juotatioii which is, of 
course, intended to suggest the Neatoriun religion. See .SAi// 

e/iiw/. Ill, 2,111.7 : -f 35 ^ f|^ 'Tor ten tlioiiwud 

years O In nee, the Luminous .Mandate [of Jlcavenl will be 
Attached to thy line." There is also a pa.Hsnge in tlie *g which 
IS very auiiilar to thist 53 ^ I ® sjjf || ft. 

logger “deve!ori.a the eight objects of'go^crnm'ent. sons to , 
degrade the nrideaervingand promote the deserving; „nd cicliihits 
the nine divisions of the sehema {of Royal government) to impart 
A new vigour to the throne to which he has illustriously succeeded ” 

Havret; » propagnvit octo ndministmtioiies, et rcniovit 
promov.tqne oWuros darosijue; manifestavit imvero articulos 
lu iienipo renovaret praecluruju mandatitm/' ’ 


56, 57. Ii 2: a| 

‘Tn his ta.sk of reformation he has penetrated the mystic 
uf tli^ mjiVf?rse| ' 

•«y (»linK 
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The specific m«nmiig of UJ, accoi-fiing to tbe ^ 

spirits ftncl praying for liappiriess for the rukn Hus airaudj 
makes it more tliau piolabte tliat the emi>eror is the object, not 
the siibieet, of it. We must reiiiember that, according C'liiiiese 
theorv it is not tlie sovereign but the people who " can do 
no wrong"; and the idea tlmt the people would feel shame m 
m-ayli,- for an unworthy emperor is therefore .piiU a natural one. 
Ill ^ tlicre mfiy very possibly Im an alhasioii to 6Vtu t^huuj 
IV, %dii, 3 (10). 'I'be King, Wu-ting, speaking to his J1 mister, 
Fii Yileii,says ; " formerly tliore was the prouder of out dynasty, 
Pufi Heng, who made my royal predecessor, fie said, * If 1 cannot 
nmke my sovei^ign like Yao or Sliun, I shall feel ashamed in my 
heart <tt ,& tl K) if 1 were V>eat^i-ii in the market-place. 

Thus iu saying that bleRsings could Iw invoked ou the emiierur 
without aliame, the implication is that the occupant of the tlirone 
was comparable to Yao and Shun, a retiiu-d piece of Haltery -imte 
in accordance witli the whole tone of the Inscription. 

Wvlic: " liis traiisFoi miiig influence pervaded the most alst ruse 
principle, wliile openness of heart distinguished his devotions.” 

Wgc • ■* Hia transforming influence shows a compieiieii^mii 
of the most mysterious principles; (his) prayero give no occasion 
for shnino in the heart. 

Uavret: “ Fioctvans ])eDetrftt profnndain ralionem, precananue 

caret %*erccuudiae seiisu " , 

Moiilc: "In his reformations he penetrates the inysterioiis 

principle; in lii» prayers bis lic-ort is free fiatn shanie. 

Soeki t '■ Convension (i.e. the traiisfonuing mfiiKUCi) Icmls 
(the people) to the uinlciataiiding of the most mystcrions 
Priuciplea. There ia uotliing to hinder .us from oHermg oui 
thanksgiving prayers for him." 


5U, ^ « IS 

tff Ig @ 

When woiris echo truly the thought that is bom. 

And the eye sincerely estpreasca tbe eniotion that springs from 

tYiK licart*' 


Diass is again guilty of making an unwarrautiiblc cmendniion 
of tlic test: lie ebanges g into g. and tlius suecectls in spoiling, 
fts I shall show, both the meaning and the parallelisni. Irfgge and 
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Ha%^ret blindly adcept t!iift correction; Wylie retains but 
Comes to ijrieF ov*r tlic translation ; and Snekl enU the (lOidtan 
knot by oiiiiiLing the clause altopeLlior, 

I have ventured to borrow Mr. ^[oule'^^ excellent Version of 
the di'flt Hue, which hiU the nieaniiiv exactly. It is a pity tljat 
in tlfcO second he has tlioiiglit it necessary to traiifllnte tiaM'et 
rather than the ori^iial. 

Dr. Juilmaon^^ rule in doafin)^ with Shakespeare was "always 
to tuim the old text on every side, and try if there 1 >h an_v 
hiterKtico through which light can find ils wa>^^ In llie passage 
under eouHideratiDn, plenty of liglit can hud its w-ay sc long as ^ve 
do not shut tlie wiiidow — that xvlndoiv l>eing the all-iniportant 
law of paralleliHin. l^et uh anatoniize the sentence, ^ "" thonght.H 
of the mind in Uhmeed by " emotions of tlie heorl. ' ^t^ind 
Q are pni^itteidlj* KyiionyiuotiB ; thci'e is a slight pause after each 
of these woi'ds, ^ sfjtitid ” must Im? taken to refer to the organ 
of speech, so that g the organ of sight is evidently wdiat is 
required to balance it. The eye should sincerely i-eflect the 
feelings of the licart jnst as the tongue sliould truly exprcs.s 
the thoughts in tlie mind. 

Though the phrase g M not cited in tlie tvSn yunfti, 
there are two examples of £ M with exactly the same meaning: 
(l> Iti the lioti linn Shn, ch, 51, 3Ja Yuan aaya that Kiiang Wn 
Ti on ail occ4i.sions of social festivity was frank in speech, sincere 
in aspect, and entirely fi^ee from difisimulaiion M ft 

W Rt fj?). 

Inai>oein by ^ fjg 'IVao Cliih we read : "g W ^ ^ 
i5 it ii tnen of a hundred iaiiid,s tnav serve a siii^^le 
prince, hut hoAv can artful pretence assume a look of sincerit}" ?" 

Wylie : 1 he thoughts ivill produce their appropriate response^ 

the aifectioris will be freCi and the eyes will lie sincei-e.^^ 

Legp : [that] every thought have its echo of resixinse ; ami 

the feelings go forth in entire sincerity/' 

fiavret . f^i] cogitation 1 eiiatae echo respondeatj adectns 
ex press! procedant sinecritate/* 

Moule : “ Wiieti wonla echo (tfuly) Uie tl.ouglit that is bom, 
and the feelings that arise arc j^pontaneously sincere.” 

Saeki: “That the words of the mouth may bo in t,mo with 
their iniiiaat thought to the echo follows the aoumj ” 
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<ii- n m 

?5 fli ri 31 n 

lie l>egAii liy rcnciijriiig railbrul Hert jce ill the Vi^niulioii 
Court [i.e. the Imperial Pal^ict^], 

And after^VArdft his nariu? was iiigcribeti in tViif^ Jade Tent [he 
was given a appointment]*'^ 

It nsay seem altinjat iiiciedible that in tJsifi year of grace* after 
the Inscription has been pi^inted and reprinted liine aftei- time, 
translated into dozens of different InTiguages, and Bubjectetl to the 
iniiiniest scrutiny of the incwt ciiiiuent foreign scholars* it should 
yet be possible to put oue*a finger on a character that ha« l>eeii 
iniBread and wi-ongiy transcribed ever since the Kestoiion si one 
wiih discovered 300 years ago. Such* hoAvever^ the astounding 
fact. 5[ (!| in Dia^s^s text is printed ^ (®* os it upj>carB on the 
stone, and all subsequent editoi*s have made the Bame mistake. 
When I first read the above linoB in Ilaviet’s facaiinile lepro- 
ductioiij keeping tny attention fixed as nsnal on the paraneliBiiip 
[ was struck by the imperfect balance of “red'' and 
^ king Xow I knew that in calligi'aphic nmiiiiscripts 
iade " 13 quite conimoiily written without the dot* bo that 
it must l)e dotermitied from the context ^vliether the ciisracter 
intended is 51 or Here the context Icovea no room for doubt 

as to which is the right reading. 3L tl phrirsu that appears 
neither in tiie yua /n nor the l**irn f:iT ie* whereas 

ijs by no fewer tbiin twent)' (niotations in li)cse 

two dictioiinTies. Mont of tliese ure casiml ullnsiion-H tuken rium 

j>iieiii 9 , mid tlierefoi'e of little help to lut. But I*'** 

Izii, wnlteii ill the fouTtli century A.\>,, eontairiB n- imssflfje which 
^ivefi iiunic cine to the inceuin^': 

Sfe ■“ When mi nniiy is stationed in the ' Jiide Tent of 
the Client Monad, it bhould not he atUckcH ” Further Ii<r|,t on 
the subject is pmvided by tlie ^ ® oil ^ 

56 tft Clianj; Yiieh (a,IJ. Gt)7 T'lO): ^ ^ 3£ Wi ^ 

iff ^ H 75 « Jfi ^ i ^ 

Wi, rt'J S ^ 1^ an, ffi 31 fiS. W ^ iS 
ja J3 Iff H ^iL Jfi in iE ^ i£ m & fS 31 

.f?, 

Sa.fS S iTT SB i ill i Tfc 4- “In the'Notes 

on r.iteintiire' there is the 'Jade Tent Cliuiaic* in one ehiiutt. 
Xow t]ie ‘Jade Tent' is, in military parlniiee, a domiiiftting 
position ; that is to say. if the coiniiiPiidor-iii-chief of an army 
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Ilia t^iifc in atielj R puMition, it i» fiO fitrpng tbut, jacle-tent- 
like/ it CAimot by forced. The device is derived ftoui the \ellow 
Ktnperoi‘'a Jh?i chtu [a system of and cuiisista in 

txikiiig the thii-d iii order of the homry signs following the sign 
of the month In which you liappen to he, Tlius, the aign of the 
lir.Ht laoiith lining nin, ss^ will be the 'Jade Tent*p which should 
be occupied by the eonnnander-^ Li T^ahpo^ in hia ^Song of 
(Jeueral SHtl-ina\ ways;' In person lie occupies tiie Jitdc Tent, the 
positiou commandtiig //o-fr’iici/ The honiry sign is //o-A' 
and the meaning is that the coininaiidcr^s tent should Ijc in the 
hsil position/' 

Without going more deeply into the intticacies of the anbject, 
we may gather from the above that 31 origin ally 

n technical term denoting a favourable position selected for the 
location of the general's tent hy a special niiethofl of divination, 
Afterwaitls it came to be used in a looser seiiHC for the bead- 
^juarters of any army engaged in active operations in tbe field. 
Thus, in fjT 0 Ts'ao Twang's jxiem Jig ^ ^ ^ A - 

Kan \Vu Ti thinking of the i^dy Li"' (a favourite concubine of 
aucli beauty that '' one glance of hers vrould destroy a city, two 
glances a State"!, we have the couplet: ^ lE ^ ,TS Si 

RB S iSt Si IS Chill is my white .lade Tent, hrokeii 
my dreams of connubia] bliss; Far away is the TzCl-yang Palace, 
and thy letters all too mre/' 

AccoiNliug to the JS ^ Shih I chi, tive meeting of HsI 
Watsg Mu and Mu Watig took place in the Imperjat Jade Tent 
(M I # M IS ^ 31 Wl ii? teehtiioai 

slgnificatice of the term has ijiiite liisappeared. 

We mav note that in poeiiia by Chang Yilcli and ^ 44 
Til Mu. 3i m is Ijalanced by jj; and 1^^ respectively, lioth 
of whicli odeir some analogy to d'he latter expression 

occurs in Vo Chtl-i and other pocta. It \h prolmbly a wyiionym 
of the more familiar mi open apace, puiuted red. within 

tile entrance to the pidncipal court in the I mpenal Palace. 

Both ^ 01 and SB ^ are phrases which occur for tlio first 
time in tlie Tsd chiiun. ^ i?j , " iiiacribing one’s imiiie," wna 

' Thcr Ucra i.K n iiLlXit abscDr#. 

■ See T^h th Ti rA i clt 3tvii+ rrlk | '2. 

* Thii order of tlifl HI Ji **lcrmtrifll l>timc1io»"' iffp 

M f e . 

* T>W nsh)« of S icar corfejii»ndii.K in ll.e sImvd ij-Afttn of cUvii.sticm to tlif 

J mil broneb, See 7*'« .ftn, XTli, cli. 7 »jS, ^ ^ IT, ff, 3»} ftniJ -tO b«i. 
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a certtiiiOJiy iiiarkiiifj^ tlie piriniotion of an offi{!]al to the dignity of 
a MiniJ 5 tero[ State^ or to coiiiiimnd in tlio aiuij^ It 
tcj have Won e<]divalent to taking an ontli of allcgianee. Compile 
the following paasiige in the Hou Han A7d«, ch. H ^ ^ * 

iit a ii ^ ^sj i jsi n 5S i§ ^ 

S rJ.# ® « lH S.BJ T|f :l "[IValYiUig's] 

ancestor in the sixth goneration, Ilaiiii, wan diatriet magifitrate of 
^let [in F^ngdisiang Fu, Shens^i] in the reign of P-Jiig Ti(A.li. 1-G i 
When Wang ilang [the naurpei] ItivcRtcd him with the title of 
y^n-jHn{/ Lkn^sthuai [Military Ccnnnuiiider], and the peals of 
oflice vvei'G handed to him, lisliti £Uiidp with a slight *T have ssvvom 
allegiance to the HoUHe of If an; can one serve two masiera ?*" 
Wylie : At hiut he applied hlniself to duties pertaining to the 
palace, eventually hU iianie was inscrihed on the military loll/'^ 
Wgge : l^erforming at first cei^tain duties in the palace^ hin 
name came to W entered in the pavilion of the kings/* 

Havi-et: “Initio fiinctuw munere in imperatoriA curia; dein 
iiiscriptuin noincn in regiis tcnioriia*'" 

Moule: " lie begitn hy holding office in tlie vermilion Halls 
and tlieij liJP name w’aa iiiscriWd in the royal tent/' 

Sacki : First perfoiniing cerUiii fiiithful aei vices to (the one 
who dwells ill) the * Boil Court", he hnally iiiserilHal his name in 
the liiipetial book (i.e. tluis pledging hiinself to be a loyal 
subject)/' 

C3, tS4, « Kb S. i ® 1^ 

^ ± ^ S* 

" He All oirering of tlic crystals tliat l*e had received from 

tlic ]ii4>ei‘ial bounty, 

Aud generously bestowed ou us his gold-woven trappings 
when, seeking repose, he resigned office. 

The second line is one of the most difficult in the wliole 
inscription, and no translator has succeeded in getting any 
satisfactory sense out of it. In the first place flf lias been 
generally transinled "spread out", whereas its meaning liero 
Fs 15£, to liestow in charity; this forins a better coiinteriwirt to 
Jjl}. Cf- Cliuang Tsft, cli, 31 (Jij jt£) ‘ ^ A M ^ ^ 

1 \Viflie*ft ver« 1 »n (|,ul,lish«l in Chinue ittMfthfj iiftw Iuk dentt) is nft 
aceo«e|)knii!d liy ihe ChineW tcxl. <» lh«t « e do rOt know ho* be arrived »l 
rtnildring, wliieh ia rMsonoWy cor«et bur needs eiplsnslion. He nsnV Imvo 
iaitowed iWiier, who |ir>nu J Hk. ■"‘i yultrsnelute* ; “S™ nom (utenaoite 
iiisertl sur les litendards mitilsire^ do conniiandement," 
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4l ‘‘ To pi VC! to otherfi witliout forfeiting (the obiigiitioii 
thu^^ conferred) is not fhnTfi method of giving." In fJ rhi, , 
ii, 27* the word is tii^eil in nil interniedintc sense * ^ flf fS 
ft *‘the Son of Heaven innkea liia goodness and l>enevok'!nce 
widely felt/' 

Ah for it is fiiipossible to say for certain wd^at kind of 

rirtido is iiieiint: bnt if doen not iiieiin to spread"^ there is 

110 pnrticiitar l eaHon to tie oiirnelveH down to carpet-s ^ 

learn from the oomiiieittary on tlie Erh Tci that rhi was a material 
woven out of yak's liair, and tlie |J adils that tins ^ ® was 
like the m >deini WdiH -yil (a line-woven wcMjIleri rSoth K anil used Af> 
irappings for horses (g ^ i: |£ & JSt ^ K 

It Was ali&o w'orn by travel lets ei'OtiSfing hig}i i mm n La in ranges as 
n proteclion against I’xtreine eold : fw'c ^ hi : 

n 01 ^ h g, ft A ^ lia % SJ. As regards rA in 

niti, w^e rca<l in the p^" 0l sAiVi, da. 78, tliat ^ ^ 

L'etitral IikI in produced, among other things, ^ ^ 51? 

gold thread which was \vovon into chin chi '" The ^ 

chn W7| tells us that tSie envoys frotu ^ Fn-y(k in 
Xorth Korea^ wore ^ 53+ brocader! chi ; and in tlie 2\intj f^hn, 
ch. lOOp it js stated that the emperor, w hen tounng in the west 
Llirongh Kiiu - clVatig. KiiraHimlir, lUC-p found tlie inhabitants 
arrayed in the Raine matorinl nml wearing oriiamentH of gold 
atid jach^ (®l ^ ^ gj), 

I take a? m to Iki analogciu'i to tlio coniiiioii plnivse m 
** to resign oHice on the ricore o! ilUiiealtli.” Wlien I-shO, theiip 

111 rew' np his miliLary ap[M>iutmetLt mi Lite plea that he needed 
rest^ he took occasion to Ijostow' the richly brocailed trappings o[ 
hi.H horse on the Xobtorian community. Or |iosHih]y the chin chi 
(w'lmtever it was) wdiich he gave may have Ix^eii a [i-arting preEient 
otfered HH a token of cstecin by the pei^pie of liis di,4trtctj just as^ 
at tiie pr+>senb day* n popnlar odicial on his letireinent is ofteu 
the recipient of red silk iiTiibrella. 

'riioiigfci thifi iiitorpndntion may appear to FiijUeezc a great ileal 
^Hit of two words, I submit that ibis, nt any ratCt an improvement 
<m previous nltempts, Wylie and Havret do not grapple wkU the 
ililliiuilty at all. Li^gge'a verHion h extremely far-fetched, not to 
wjty fantiistic, and EVufes-sor ?^aeki h is defective l>eeau&C! it lakes 
noaccoimt of the word Mr. Moule takes "VSan-diH " to lie 

a pWe-name, but in that case Lin-firi ‘ muHt he a place-iinme 
too, w'hicli it obvioiialy is not. 
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Wyli« : " iiuido oKeviii^w of i\m jewelry wliicti liad Iweii 
given by tiiijicml favoni-; lie spread ont a golden carpet for 
ikvolioii." 

; Jiinik (to llio Illu^itiioiiH (Joiiiuiuiiitie^) 

»r tlic gHUering onniuieiits wliicli he received as gifts ^ he spread 
,Ait (iirUieir halls) ibe cai-[>cts interwoven with gold as resting- 
places for the speakers^" 

Ilavret: “ Otfereljat impciatoiiae miiniticentiae crystalla, ex- 
teniielxit eollofiuii reniiici aurattles tapetes." 

Moiilc: '■ lie made offerings of tlie crystals received from the 
Knii>ei-or a nniiitlicence, and spread out (as a gift) the clotli of gold 

from 

Siieki : matlo offiningH {to ilitr iMonAstc-ry) of tlie 

Sphatika (i.c. ciystal) wiiieh had been granted to him liy the 
Plmpcror liiiiiBelf, and dedicated to tlie monastery the gold- 
interwoven caqiets which (despite his Immble refusal) had lieeti 
given to him l>y the Kimieror s own favour. 

m m % 

Wylie: ‘The autuinnai intliieiiccs were long reiiiovea.' 

Lcggc; “Tlic stilling lajaiurs died away." 

Havret: " Exitiosique vapores aetei-mim depulsi.” 

Mmile: " Baleful vapours were expelled for ever." 

The last two renderings are right. is only a calUgraphic 
vaisniit of 0i which in its turn i« iiitercViangeable with jyj. 
Wylie must have misread the character ns It . and J>egge, with 
It too melicnloiis respect for its exact form, ns caivtal on Uie 
tablet, retains fJc. which in K'aiig Hai is said to bo identical witli 
This latter oka mete r, however, is only used of a surfeit of 
and cannot mean “.stiHingTrofeissor Stveki wronglj’ 
pi-iulH f,a. The alluaion, of eourec. is to An Lu-shaii*s rebellion, 
though no one seems to liav« iiOte<l the fact. 4^ is the epithet 
commonly ai»p)ied to relsrls, and ^ "miasma” is a recogni/ed 
metaphor for sedition. 


I niHst now bid farewell for the present to iho Iiisetiplion 
of Siniifu. It leaves me full of odmiration for the learning bihI 
scholarship of the BUtlior, who with warvelloiis skill fitted together 
tliH elegant mosaic of allusions mid (luotations from the whole 
range of Chinese I item hi re; but. on the otber band, with u very 
low^opinioii of Xestoriou CTuHstianity, Surpri.se has often Ijeen 
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pressed ilml a gi^t reiigiotij into Chinn under $iieli 

fttTOiiTOhk auspices, should have wilted away and died out so 
completely. But after reading thi$ account^ written by one of its 
own adlierents, with its cowardly suppression or glossing over of 
vital facts, its fulsome adnlaiiou of the Tang emperors^ its 
apiteful references to the rival aysieins of Buddkintii aud Taoisni, 
while horroAviiig from tlicin at evcrj' turn, its self-praise which is 
no recoiiimeiidation, we can only wonder that it survived so long. 
It was not thus that the Apoetleit wan their way to victory in the 
Kouiaii Kinpire, One la obliged to ow^u that the emasculated 
Christianity of the Nestoriaiis was not a reaJ religion but a sham. 
The Chinese people weighed it in the balance and found it 
wanting* 




CiUBHlK.iH ASD rilE IXDfAy DRAMA 
By Prof(«aur A, BKEiitenALK KEirit 

i N iiitftreatiiig Bttempt Ln* beeiv mflile by Pmfessor II. 

to vindicate for the Hlindow piny nn iiiiiwrtent place in the 
.levelopiiieiit ot the Indinn dramn. The term denoting the performers 
of Hudi plays he holds to have been Canbluks, or, in yemacnlar form, 
9 iAfiii(n : they explained to the audience the sttadow pictures displayed 
before them, and thus were precursors of the true drama, Tlie example 
of Java is called into Her\'ke to meet tbe olftioun ciiticiaiu that every 
consideration tells in favour of the view that the shadow play is later 

than, and based upon, tbe tme drama. 

If this were the case it must be admitted to be remarkable that there 
is not a hint in the literature that (^aubhika had any such meaning, 
a fact which points to the conclusion that, if ever the shadow play 
bad flourished, ite vogue had completely passed away at an early date. 
Ill the second place, bow'evnr, there is grave reason to doubt whether 
the shadow pby was ever known in ancient or mediftcval India, A 
single passage has so far liven adduced to prove Lta existence ; lyoccuia 
in >’ilflkaiilha’s conunentary on the MakoMaratit'- a composition of 
the end of the seveuteenth «ntnry, where the usage is said to be known 
among the southerners. There is no connexion here w ith > 

the term glossed is ri1poi«jV‘™wa, and there is not the slightest reason 
to supi»se that the sense attributed to it by Nflakaiitha was present 
to the composer, or that nljuo/Mjrriji in Varahnmihira'a r 

(v.74)or riijiamppahi in the 7'ier(>Tt/irV (394) has any such refereuce. 
AVhen, therefore, we are asked to believe that Omyanalaka applied 
to the /Jilhinjffdfl of Subhata (thirteenth century) mean» “shadow 
drama ”, a serious demand is made upon our credulity, and the 
attempt to derive from thL-i drama a charactcriMtioii of tlie species 
can hardly be accepted when it is remembered that of the other four 
Chayanatakafi known to us. not one deviates at all from the orthiKlos 
fomi of drama, while the of unknown date and author, 

and the d/o/cinafflilvJ, which ha\‘e affinitie^s ivith the arc 

never styled Chayanatakas. The peculiarities of the 
and the .IftfAfimifaiu. the predomioanec of verse, often epic in nature, 
the absence of Prakrit, the large number of characters, and the 
omission of the VidG^aka, explain themselvea easily by the simple 

I SB..VW. 1010, pp. fitiS’737. . ‘ *ii. 
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assumption that we have in them mere literary exereises. To argue 
that the was intei^led for stage prodiictiQn as ii shadow 

play beeause la the roeeiisiun of ^Madh^tsudana reference Is made to 
ttnriakdft is to ignore the ioct that literary drama in wont to adopt the 
forms of the true drama^ while to fmd in the misprint mubtiiff for 
a proof that the rutrtahlb were of a speemL hind carriea ua 
beyond the limits ot plausibility^ Ei|ually unconvincing is the 
suggestion that the Aindrajalikas of the Ratfutmll, Pmbodhicun- 
dradmjiij or the Fufvnpithika of the manipulated 

Hhadows to produce thejr divine effects ; we have iu these cases 
plainly nothing niorc than simple illusinnisni ns practised by Indian 
iiiggh^rs. 

It js in the light of these fact* that w"e iimst consider the only other 
[uunt of importance in Professor Liiders’ thesis^ his i[|fcerpretation <jf 
Patanjali^s concluding remarks on Paiiiiii+ iii, 1, 26: ^ hirnd eie 
rohhamkii niltrrmie prafi/fiiiHik Kuiamkt ffht'iUtptwii prriifpit'ffiiti cn 
Btilhh bfindhfj^tntUi. ckre^u hiiihatn 

ca prnhtiffi dr^jpinte gmtdhiie'fit Icathtik* iptra 

robda^ilumafmm hti^ipiie I hi te^a?n ufpfdfipmbhrtif d rindpid 
nldhir r^icak^iitUfJt atto buddhifi^fi^n tffar ca sato 

vp^lmu;rtl hi dtftjQnie. kt'ck Kfiumbhidik hhimnli, icc/d 
bhaiiif h ^ CO m m I'htilv a pi pft^rj<t 7 ii i: fcecid mlin m itkttd 6 Aom nt i 

ktcid kiilamHkhnlt. So it is rcarl in Kielhorifs edition, but the text is 
far from being certain, nnd the Henares edition, on which Weber ^ 
based his exposition of this important passage, reads in the last senteiice 
kectt hlJaimikhk tcf^id mkiumukhitfi. Tlio discussion arises 

from the necessity of explaining the uae of the present in the phrases 
cited when the CA^ents described, the elaying of Kansa, and the binding 
of Eah Jje in the far past, and V'untika B makes it certain that the sense 
of the verb must involve Jhe idea of description (fod iVi), this 

being the justification of the causative. 

Professor Ijiiders" version id the ]>assagc involves an iiuniediate 
impTol>abiIjtY, for he holds that the (^'atibhikas are also to be uiiderstoud 
as the agents in the case of the clause ekfeyu kaihnni. This is wholly 
contrary to the wording of the passage, and it cannot be doubted 
that Nagoji Bhattu and Hamdattu are perfectly right in taking the 
subject m that case to cdrnMhfibU^ ** paintein: " The idea that 
^rtiibhikas carried round pictures which they explained, though 
accepted by Professor Hillebmndt* is manifestly inconaLstent with 
' xiii, 4*^8 a, n Zh>tU. ExxiL 22S* 
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Putafijali’K words. The reiil sense in admirably expresaetl by Kagajl 
Ithat^: nxim ca ritmiekhnhi api cilrttsthfiiii- tiidfYtnaira 

Kiytieita ghtitaiiBtttUff atihaii ; this is furiimslv niisimderetood by 
professor LEdets to mean tlial a ^Miinter explains to an audience the 
picture he has painted- The real sense is, of course, quite different; 
what Patahjttli means, as Varttika G plainly shows, is that when we 
Bjiv of a pictured scene KfnHfitit we mean " the painter 

dcHcribes the slaying of Kaiisa and the jiistiCcation for this view 
is given in the clause of the text, where it is jminted out that on the 
canvasH we can obsen'c with oiir eyes the depicting of the blows 
ruini'd on Kansa. 

The same misunderstanding of l^atafijali explains the conviction of 
Professor Liidcis that the (^aubliilfOK are descrilwl as explaining to 
the audience shadow figures, a rendering which is flatly incoiii[)atil)le 
w'ith the Words Profensor lliUcitriindt 

explains llaradatta’a myaterioua explanation ; ye tamd ete Aoj>- 
stufh’tt<~t n)fititrtntith ua/'i nut^r %'y<liihiftinnpotiki/'tyste hnnstifi irra ij i 
iin/rtih tiinurjikai^ Kntnifibiiiiilliyi'i yrhitiiiit Itidirenaiva I 
tfh'Haytuiti, aa indicating that the t^aiihhika In Patanjali [wrforuied 
the duty of the Slhftpaka of the textbooks, being coinmiBsioned to 
annonnee to the audience the topic of the play to he performed. But 
thift view is plainly untenable, lieing imiKWiiblc to reconcile with 
ymtyakiaM. The sense must he. ’* The t^'aubhikaK relate the death 
of K aiisa pwif ,ui .” On the last word t he whole stress I ies, and there 
can be no other sense than that they do so by action, as opposed to 
presentment in pictures or iii word*. Clearly Haradatta did not 
understand the passage, but every student of Haradatta knows that 
this is no rare case with that comiiientatrir. 

Of the Gninthikas we are told tabdayailtatKHratit Mj>ya(e, an 
expretision which is painfully obscure, since yadu bears no recognised 
meaning which fits the passage. Professor Lvidcra' proposal to equate 
it with yrtinlha is wholly InijilHiisible, and as Professor Hillebrandt 
iibacn-ess, inflicts on Patanjali the sin of verbiage, since ttibdamutram 
would yield the reriuisitc sciiHe. The rollowing words mean, wc are 
told. ’■ Audi dicse lassen, indcni sie die Schicksale jeiier von ihren 
Anrrmgeu bis jsn ihrem Elide aiiseiiiandereetzcn. sic ala gegeiiwartig 
in tier Voratellung (der I loner) exist ierend erscheioon. I’nd darum 
(sage ich ;) ‘ gegenwiirtig exist ierend wcil sich aurh Parteien aeigen. 
Die ciuen nehmeii fiir Kaiisa Purtei. die andeni fur Paaiideva. Sic 
zeigen ja auch Wechsel der OcsichtsFarbe; file eineh werden rot itn 
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n^sicht, die andern schwarz;^ It U, however, obviously difficult 
to accept the reading ^^dhtr ugaiiiift the variant bu^dhtr ; to describe 
the fates of Katisa and Bnli as iddhtr is absurd. But what ia much 
more serious is the view that the rest of the clause refers, not to the 
Granthikaji afl dBdding thetDaelves into two parties distinguished 
bv colour, but to the andlencfit "^vlio are Hqp|msed to take aides for 
Katjsa or Ki^na. the former showing in their faces the reel tinge 
appntpriate to anger* the latter the blackness of fear. Tlie change of 
subject is really impossible, nor can we legitJiuately Iniaglue that 
Kaiisa would have adherents aniong a devout audience. Sloreovetf 
fear on the part of the supporters of Krsna is i>erulbi.rly out of plaee* 
Profeflsor Luders" argument that the assumption of colours by the 
Granthikaa contradicts ^bdtiffailHmfrfmin b vitiated^ in the first place 
bv the fact that we do not know' whether gfidu ia not a refetenee to 
this VCTV fact/ and secondly * by theconsideration that- the Grant hikes 
]}laiDly did not engage in any further action. The use (d colouring 
l>v the actor in order to indicate the divci^e t-hametera wliieh he may 
rcpiesent is expressly asserted in Yajnavalkya (iii, 162). Moreover 
tliia interpretation aeeords adniirably with the words dtm* rtf 
“therefore (I say) actually present (hi the coiusciousiiess of the 
audience)/’ The reason is given in the following sentences, namely, 
that the Granthlkaa form two parties whose diverse colour , marks 
their nature aa supporters of Kahsa or Vaaudeva. Tiiese facta 
enormously strengthen the mind of the ?ipectator, so that With llicir 
aid he to have l>cfore him, not the actors of a ijrama* but the 

actual presence of Kansa and V^^udeva and their supiMJrters. It is 
extremely rlnubtful if this illusion could have lieen protluced merely 
bv the rejwtition of epic verse without dniinatic action of any kind. 
The ilevel(»pn^ent of the epic recitation depicted by Patafijali b In " 
itself, as Profetssor Wvi- has shown, the most obvioua prelude to 
the growth of the true drama, and the parallel of the dithvTamb is 
too clear to admit of denial/ 

The passage of Patanjali, therefore, interpretcfl in the light of the 
Varttika yielcb us a siiople and plain sense. The slaying of Kausa 
and the binding of BalLUe in the dbtant past, but one may say Ka 
tjhUaifati or haiuHiaffntit he describe^^ the slaying of Kausa, 


' Cfr UillehrmnJl, KtJilli. liXfi, 
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tlie btiKliiig i)f Rali ” of tin? jjaiatcr whose vivid art briaga the scene 
befoiv OUT eye*, ond the same MproflaioDS, in the plumU are applicable 
to the (^aiibhikaa, who present in dumb show the scene*, and the 
Gianthika*, who recite, dividing themselves into two parties 
dlstuigtiishcd by their cuIout. Of the shadow play there is not a trace, 
and all the available evidence points to the fact that it never had any 
vogue in India, old or new. 

It is clear that the union of the action of the t>nbhika» to the 
recitation of the Grantlukas give* the full dramatic form, bat it must 
remain uncertain whether by Patafijali’s time the drama had actually 
evolved, in which case the t;aubhikBS and (imnthikas represent older 
stages in it* development, still existing bidcpcndently, or the process 
of evolution wa* still incomplete. Of this there i» no decLsive evidence. 
Hut it is remarkable to find rrofcaaor Liider* ‘ asauming without 
proof that the jjlays ascribed to Bliasa represent the pre-elaasical 
drama, and drawing thence conclusions a* to the <lcvelopment of 
drama In India. Conclusions resting on so unstable a foundation 
cannot aid us in determining the problem in tjucstion. 

Tbc evidence of PatafijaU, therefore, correctly rendered, leaves 
it o|icn to sec in the contest between Kansa and Vii,sadeva a nature 
myth. One [mint of interest, however, is taiswl liy the reading of 
Kielhoriia edition in the last aentenee. It gives the view, jmuia facte 
natural, that the 8up[Mirters of Kr^ija adopt the colour black, but it 
leaves uncxplaiufti the red colour of the supporters of Kaiisa, a fact 
which is one of tbc grounds inducing Professor Liiders to adopt his 
tbcorv that the reference is not to the actors hut to the sijectators, 
Proft^sor liillebnnidt suggests that the choice of red by Katisa’s 
supporters is in oonsouanoe with the raudra ftigti appropriate to their 
leader, while black fits the ftfjoylijifilri ram applicable to the perseeutod 
Kp-i.ia, But this adaptation of d^rofesaor Liiders’ suggestion is unhappy 
in the extreme, for the scene depicted is the sla^dng of Kaiisa, a work 
undertaken with the utmost coolness and confidence by Ki'soa, so that 
fear is the last rasa to be expected in him or his followers. 
The colouring, therefore, appears to me now, as fornierly,= to be 
explained by reference to a religious ritual, even.if the reading accepted 
from hia AISS. by K ielhom is correct. It must, however, be remembered 
that the version of the Benaree edition in all probability rests on MS. 

’ SBAiV. lUlS, (ip. 7IS. ti. 3, T37. Cf, lliiy Hn!lttin, t, iii, X3-S, aud mis 
KiiMrt. isxii, ata-u. 
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evidencre, and that the reaclmg in Kielhorn*9 >[KiS. can be regarded 
as an altnoar iiie\itable correction, made by men who knew that 
Krsna'fi hue was black, and who therefore transposed the terms 
iciil/tmnkhnl* aivi rakiwutikhtft, i^omnt that they were thus d^tTnying 
a peculiarly intereatiiig feature ki Patari|ali’s record. The opposite 
change is LncxpUcable, and in this case^ as alwa^'s, preference U due 
to the more difheult reading which natumlly in^dterl alteration to 
the more obvious. 
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Tlirtt language w an ethnoj^aphic docnniient of fuiiilauicntal 
iini>urtancc is a plam truwm. It also hanily nceda streasiing that the 
knowledge of alL aapeets of tribal life, without exeq^tion^ lb essential 
to a sound knowlmlge of any one uapect. To omit, for m^aocet the 
stutiv of religion^ or eeonotnifSj or soeinl organization when dealing 
with a native j^ocietyj results iifit only in our igiiorance of the subject 
omitted, but also lowers the value of all that has beEn recorded. All 
aspects of trihul life play into each other ; to aunder a few of them from 
the rest results in a mutilation of the wholc^ and lunguage is not an 
e^tception in thb rexpert. The study of the linguistic aspect is 
indirtpenHable, eaiiecially if we want to grasp the social i>syetiology 
of a trilH? ine. their manner of thinking, in ao far as it la conditioned by 
the peculiirities of their culture. All this is clear and well known. 

The ufttmre, however, of the correlation between structure of 
language atu! social jKVcholog)^ the manner iu wliich language throws 
light upon native mentality, seem to be only partially uiiderstood. 
On the one hand, it is a well-known priucipSe that in studying any 
as^iect of native life the native temiinoh^gi^ of this subject nuMt be 

^ SDiue iVflEiJta uE tht Monil Et btio^rsjfhk HwArcU Kmong tL? Naiivn 

4vE t Trobrisad IJiliLntLa, BritEih Kfw GumeA, 
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recoctJecL^ On tiic other hund, th^re nrc the (general features of 
lin^iiatip fltrurtureT of syntax, pnrts «f a|>eeeli, and word 

foroiatbii. Everybody agrees that in an ethnographic work these 
should be recorded, that all easential linguistie facts should be coliccte^i. 
Rut all collection of facts rerjuirea the guidance of definite theoTetieal 
principles, and, again, all linguisttc features that have Wcii retnnleil 
should be interpreted from the ethnohigical prnnfc of view; "' How 
the study of particular languages to be pursued sueceasfuiiy if it 
Licks the BtimuluH and inspiration which only the search for general 
principles can impart to any branch of fKjiencc f . * * There must he 
present n sense of wider isflucs involved, and such isaucs as may 
flirectly interest a student devoted to language for its own sake, Tlie 
fortnal method of investigating language, in the meantime, run hanlly 
supply the neeelcd spur, , . « The philologist, tlieUi if he Lh to help 
iiuthfO|M)logv% must himself be an anthropologist... he must correlate 
words with thoughts, must treat kfiguage as a futictiun of the social 
life." ^ 

The principlcH of such linguistics—in a form accessible and useful 
for an ethnographer—have not yet been laid dowu. There Ik, of 
course, the vast Literature deiiliug W'ith comparative liuguisticH rsf 
ludo'Euro{»eaTi languages, with philological problems, with the 
history of modern Euro]>ean languages, with questions of teaching 
foreign languages, living or dead. There are alscj many thetaici^ 
framcti on the basis of native ^ languages aiul aiming at the cuinijarison 
of tyi>css of linguistic structure and at a reconstruction of general 
linguistic development. 

Whatever their general llieoretical value might be, almr^t all these 
theories are as gmid os uselesa for an ethnographer who needs guidance 

^ This pdnf-ipSe hiwf bwn, i*y my firet ^yslrmnliciilly ^iml 

thoroap^hly emriwi oul by A. C. iladdon. \X. Jl. Rivera. C. CL Sidigman, oud Ua^lr 
colliitHiralora ia the done AniGpgftt tho Tmrftff KLraita jAbindora. Thv 

cxtciuii'o and a^nlU'iu jinguijitio rontnhmkm of H. H. Rny (vnl, tii ut 
i'linibrid^, IftOT) nirirlw ihts work *ll* M thp Gnt pnwrtivjil lncccii|^nit^c>fi fjt tliv 
nrine^ipl^ that a tcbntilic atndy ntf ia coa^^ntint to n fud ethnographic 

iloicripUon. Cxuit, huwrTct, othiT atandnrd w^rku of clknotoj^. Trhrfi- iht' 

linHuUtici AKHimply not although the auLliorx idaim a iht^rough oc^uaintiitietr 

with tho lMn)p]ZL{j^\ 

■ n. R. Maraitv A»(in Univoraiiy Uhrury ", pp. laG-T, 

word of thi*. I am flare, wiU he cudonii^d by any^Ur, who hnn trird to tin ochnu- 
liflifUutiD beld-wnrk. 

^ I ysfr thn word " nAtiVp" frtr want a brtt^r anr. By " natives 
S inr^ IhiJsw fl|Kikt^ by i4noivili^i:4 rTucea, '' Sin-VaRfs " or primitive are i*<^uh-jilvfLt 
wiaoJa, hu^ thry fleem fltill ir|utWJ*k^r and mr>iV rf|uivoeal lioii native 
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in hiR liiigiiistic (ield-work. For all of thorn are c^mstrnctwl from Jin 
obliqMe jiottit of view ; tbe student of ComiMimtive Idngtiiatica trica 
tfl build up the prehiatorie Iiitio-Kuropeaix (urnia «iul to tmcc tlicir 
further development in the various bninthca : the Classical Philologist 
deals with dead languages, cnilKxlied in insoriptbns and litcmry 
doemuents, and hU aim is, or should be, tn bring them to life as 
far as possible: the Motlern Linguist is busy with the historuJil 
development of fiemtan, Frem-li, English, Polish, etc., and with the 
uornuitivo shaping of his language. The Ethnographer, on the other 
hand, has the most direct scientific task; that of describing e.vhaustively . 
minutely, and precisely a living, hill, organic phenomenon of a language 
liitlicrtti not studicfl^ 

Even the works specially dealing with the broad survey of human 
languages, includijug such of native races, are of not nuicb value to 
one whu has to make lirst-hand linguistic ohsen-ations,. For they are 
interested in formalistic clasaificatioii of the tyi)«i of human speech 
aiul in broad outlines of evolution, rather than in defining and analysing 
fundamental grammatical concept, These wrorks, as well an studies 
on the psvcholog>- of language and general intnaliictioiis to hiignisfir 
study, contain much valuable and suggestive material for u thory 
«ueh as is here i»oatnlftted. As they stand, however, they are »f little 
direct htdp to an ethnngrapber who i-s nut a sjiecialist in linguistic-s, 

yet has to record a new tyj® of language. 

Tn saving this I am simply stating my nwn experience in this luaiter. 
It would re^piire a volume to aub-stantiate thia statenwiit. The reading 
of such works as Wundt’s JipracAe, Paul's Prittdple*, f»rofe.s!3or Tucker » 
and Professor Oerter» treatises lias 1iel[icd me immensely in my work 
it has, so to s|)eak, allowed me to ree UnguLstic facta.* All these work.s. 
however, are risumw of 1 lie present state of lingutsties, and they reflect 
the inaufllcicnt attention hitherto given to .Semantics. And it is only 
from the development of ?>emanticst. ms will be shown later on. that the 
etimographer can look for real help.* The works dcJiUng with native 
languages, such as W. von Humboldt’s treatise on the Kawi language, 
F, .Vliiller s Otitliiua. v, d. Gpbcleutx’s monograph, ciuitain iimcli that 


» tv tViimlt, I'tilhiTpfgi-ifiioai'. veliimrs; IHt SpforAr, ; 

H Paul Friiitiptt* of lAi Hiitorg pf f.tfViuigt. Ktijilisli trmn-lntinn. I^nrl.w, IStW : 
T. tl. Tu^krr. /ulradurtioS hi .VnfiWrtt of tjoitytuigt, lamilun. l»ll« i 

H Ocrtclfrfrlurw ... 

* Bffjil'* Wiok .VfmasOVj, Kntfluh trurulslkin, Uiulon. lOOO, tlioutih 
B„,t .timalaiiaa. is my jadgmiot ilu« aol r*« thr n-sl prebfcms (.1 ihe subiert. 
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is extremely vftlu^Kle, i But^ far as I ran jiidge^ all t he gen eta I 
lingubttic views contained in these bcioks^ in order to be osefijJ for our 
purpose, need to be recast and worked out syEitematically with tbe one 
aim in view, that of guiding linguistic resrareli in connexion witli 
ethnographic study. It must, be remembered that Jlumboldt, 
F. Muller, v- d. Gabcleutx, and the majority of apecialLzed linguists 
had received their linguistic data at second hand. W liereas most of 
tJiose/who made iictuali field observ'ations on native languages troublc<l 
little about exhaustive llugubstic theory. 

Whereas the other branches of LinguisticB project their material 
on to a prehistoric plia&e or on to a hbtoric development, or on to the 
ideal piano ol what ought to be —and in all thia they have a free hand 
for hypotlicais and speculation—the ethnographer in liniitoi to one 
phase, to one language, and to one task : that of scicntilically recording 
it. On the other hand, his niBtcriah a living langnuget s|Ujkpn by 
a native community, lacks all written documents and in made still more 
elusive by the con.siderahlc latitude allowerJ to imiividnal variations 
and to tribally accepted erpiii-alents, toaay nothing of the fundamental 
ilifficulty of understanding well a language of so dilTercnt a tyfie from 
OUT own. The fuller and more eltiBive the subjec^t to be recorded, the 
greater the need for u soiiml guiding theory. Such a theory—specially 
adapted for the ethnographer's need—can only be achieved by a frontal 
attack on Semantics, that is by a thorough study of the rebfion 
between linguistic Furm and Meaning. 

It is inipcissible in a short e^ssay to give even an outlined argument 
for the justification of this bst .■^uteueej but the main theme of this 
article will give a ooncrete example of whut is meant. It may also 
lie pointed out that theae \dewa are !iot isolateth In some " Thoughts 
on the subject of Language published in Man, 1919, Xo. 2^ A. fl. 
Gardiner shows very ccMidusively that unless we remodel our con¬ 
ception of the fundamental niiture of speech» we cannot arrive at any 
aatbfactory wiew about the elementary facta of J^yntax. He also 
recognises clearly that any obscurity on such fundarnental grammsticul 
concepts as Part^ii of Speech, .Subject, Predicate, cte.^ stands in the way 
of positive linguistic work, 

""My own reararchca in Eg>'ptiaii Gtaiuinar had brought me to 
gripf? with the fundamental and perplexing probleiny of * subject", 

■ \\\ V. Hiiiubciiet. rfi> SpracAf am/ d^r Jfit's 3 I'laU-* BerUn, 

C^p. KinlritunSE, In i. FriHric-H Holler^ /JrMndri^s drr SpriifA- 

iffiutrtJtfhsp, 3 ¥olB,fc WU-ft, IftfllS. it. C- e, t|. Uin SU"|An«iM.‘hpa 

Xpriictwrn” : AbKaodl. li, k. ^Slk-hs. VIU- 
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• predicftte'. word-ciTdeT, tense. ainJ the like; it is a regrettable fact 
tbflt Ejij'ptologiats have but the basieat notion sa to wbat the term 
> predicAte ’ tueans, or ought to be made to mean, and wuie escumious 
into Semitic and ludo-Gefmanic philology suggest that the students 
ill these fields are in no better case.” (Ibid.) Speaking from a much 
more limited experience, of course, I can only fervently endoree these 

Tliere can be no doubt that both the deeper knowledge of wbat 
language reallv Is and a Semantic thonry-explaining the nature of 
parts of speech and their modifications (case, tensuB. etc.) oi syntactic 
concepta, such as subject and predicate of woid^formation and 
fcirmative element# are indispensable for Ethnographic linguiatscs. 


II 

We .shall deal in this article with a single linguistic jihennnietiun, 
namely, the e/os*i)fca'ary foritwth'es in the language of Kiriwinu, 
Trobriaiid Islands, an archijiekgo lying due north of the eastern end 


of New Guinea. 

Let us fimt define the expression " claasiflcator)' formative# If we 
take the Utin won! for “ father ” in its various eases and derivations • 
putris, patrem, jjatrihus, patrb, etc, — there are the variable endings 
-is, -em, 'ibus, etc. (the iuHcctinnal suflbtes or inflectional formatives), 
and the stable (‘lenient, pater-. This, agam, can be analysed into the 
mot pa, and the wonl-fonnative -{t)cT.^ This syllabic '(t)er appears 
also in cither words as mater, frater, wonls denoting 

relationship. This formative is choracteristic of kinship tenna, and it 
(arriea the meaning of this class of word. It la an example of what 
could be called a da.sa-formative. Other examines uf such elas.'s- 
f urinatives are nuineroua in Indo-European languagcss." 

Thns a clBss-formativc is an affix or infix, common to a clas.H of 
words, and dklinguishable from the root and from inflectional endings 
or prefixes. In what follows we shall use formative, short for class- 
forniative. 


* CoinpaiT Rfii|rm*nn-l>jlbratk, 1009. vol. ii. pi. i, p. +. 3 »vi 

In th.t .Ut. tfndlm ffismpM of AioU md fnrtilotivM N- found, 

Hinship nown pp, 331 «l.l, p.n. 243-9; nl« p. tKIS pot 474 I mu.l ..|.L thst 
1 mvMlf »m nnt an|uAmtnl vith ihc toolmioonilM of Indo-Euroi«?»n oomiwiativ* 
linauialtir*. (Jf BrujjmMlB.Lelbrilek'i trrsti* I iTwd tfl unricrrtsfld onl^f Ibi- mAtn 

i.ulliaesoni! Ihc B?nr.ral (bi-owlirsi p*rt*. , vr ■ . 

* Bfuiminii-lJelbrilfk, ehspteni on " Bedoutuna 

,B,.drUluna,v«p|«w)-. pp. ■‘ft!-®'- >’« “ fr« _o»noi» n.^d clo«r 

Orrt*?L or- CEI 1 F- ! Wuiii3s, op, Cil., vmIs Ii, pp. Ki m\i\. 
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Some fommtives hare no flbeoi'^erable meaning. Others hav'^e a 
vague iaigniiic^iice, in so far as they give expression in form to the 
general meaning, eoninion tn n class of Cfjgnate words^ as in the 
above example. Fn others^ again, thb meaning is riistiiictly and clearly 
fdt, as ill diminutives and pcjoratives, for instance, 

111 ah the examples so Jar given tbc fonimtives are chamcteristic 
of certain limitetl vlaHsea of words, but they do not entail a general 
principle of classiticatitm. In Itidt>-Euro|>ean Uingnagcs the nearest 
rtpproaeh to dusuiilicatory fipriitatives are no doubt the suffixes denoting 
gender. AW [louns in tbese language^ ate diviJerl into three claasca, 
zinufridine, fcnxiiilne, ami ncnter:^ and these chL^ea are tnarked — 
either on the nouns themselvefl or on the conc<jniitant adjectivea or 
pronouns by fonuatives, which can be callcfl chmifimlonf, hecanso 
they distinguish a noun as a member of one of the three classes. But 
ill Indo-Kuropcan, thuugh tlio classification itself Is comprehensive^ 
the clasrtificatory nominal suffixes lack consistency, so that it is 
iiU|ujKShble to read the gender of a noun from its ending alone. Agaiu^ 
it U difTieijlt or inipoasibte to define the gender with regard to 

tticir meaning.^ 

Ill aome native languages the classification of nouns into groiips^— 
one may rcgaitl them as geiieruli;^] genders— i-h carricil out with 
further sulaJivision and greater ctnishtenvy of form and meaning. The 
Han til languages are □ well-known exniiijxle- "" I n the Ibuitu languages 
we find no genders basetl oji Bex, but instead other genders or classes 
of siibstantix'e, l:»aseil principally , . * on the degree ol unity and con- 
sistency of those thiuga of which they are the naincs,- m detennineti 
by their natural position and shajje^ their pto]>eF iiiotionn effects, 
relative atrength^. etc ’' ^ 

Again, Jii some laugnages of Eastern Ask aiul Iiirloiiesia there 
exist classificatory words used with nunieral.s and denoting the class 
to which the objects nuuibereil belongs Tljus m Hja^oinese there are 

^ rif. l>c^Earurk'^ I'unL'EiiFiu^ : '' Aufi(tWhia^ hat nldu clqjot rn 

liinhirr tik’ht Iteliiami ux. nUfrinrinf? An^-KautinfEen 

rinili^n, vmi liriH-n ni«n ajinrhirnTi kccinlc, dau dk Jspiiwhpfiden xu dcr 
Oe^>-lkln'lit4il3*^Kt-ii'-haun|X Iwi Kulsilantiii’tfn gf?taart hiUcti/' u\k -eit., FUiid ijj. 

p, US. Cum JIB IV thr wtUilyw of tnUip.KartHjissifi ^rmicr in nouii^i^ hx. cit., Kup. 

iip. 

* Tum-nd, A Cotufar^stirt Grammar ^ tht ikmtA Afrima Banta p. 03, 

jMir. 3l3 I Ljcrotnl jiftrr l>ert-t-l, op. cH., p. KkS- For a fuEpr anil # moAi 

cjf Ihp Bnnlu *:l»K«Srra I hr miilrr h rotorpecl to 3|Uii A. \Vrmrr> 
(>/ tA< /jfiiMfM LaNffuagf4. IjHidua. 191U. UafoityinnUly 1 
A bit* [fi thw oX4?r||cnL boiik naiy oftrr thw Artk^b ftAd hwa irnEtc^. 
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tertiiii names which, joined to a numeral, express the object, 
whifh tu be counted h present as a unit of an itiany times aa the 
numeral tlwiotes . , , Tlie number of such-like anxiliury names in 
.bi]Hmeae is greater than is really necessary, Cousitlcriitg objects in 
respect of their outward appemrance they are counted according to 
one or another noticeahle characteristic. . . . lienee has arisen 
a distribution of articles into clajises.’" ^ A similar feature exists in 
Malay, “o set of specific and technical terms called bv the gniminarians 
luimeiat affixes, some one or other of which is always usetl as a C€>- 
efficient to the numeral the term being selected according to the 
class under which the object falls-"’* 

Thus, for example, oraap (person) is used for human beings; ekur 
(tail) for animals, birds. Insects; batang (trunk) for trees, jmles, 
sjjears, teeth, and other long objects ; f»uih (fnut) for fruits, liui^es. 
ships, countries, towns, islamU; hij' (seed) for grains and stualL round 
objects; Jt^pihp (flatness) for hiwks of timber, sheets of metal, 
hunches of bread, and flat, thin objects; hflai for hair, feathers, and 
leaves; }Mitah (verb: to break) for words, iteme of information; 
tfitfnmi (adj.: broad) for mats, sails, awnings, rice^fields.* 

.Mr. C. O, Blagtieu kindly suppUeil me w ith the foUow mg information 
ablaut the gratiimatical use of the clnssifiera : " Ttie Malay classiliers 
are used with numerals and with a very few bidelinitca and intet- 
rugatives, involving the idea of number, such as b^bfrapa, some, ever 
so niany : iitrojw, how iiiaiiy 1! But they ate not used with bnngtif:, 
many or much, 

*' Tlic classifierH an? used when connote things are mini beret!, but 
there are no classifiers correaiJondmg to abstract concepts, except 
jHittih, the classifier correapmding to the class' ‘ words, themes of 
informatinu/ When the tiling iiumberetl is not merely concrete, but 
has also life, then it is an almost invariable rule in idiomatic Mahiy, 
ns spoken among the natives tbeiuselvcs, tliat classifiers ore usetl 
,Si>eaking of an inimimate object, on the other hand, a native rnay 
frerpiently use a numeral without a classifier* Thus, wortls for auitiials 
and trees would hardly ever be usetl without a classifier; chairs, 
lionses, etc., might or might not be supplied w ith a classifier; divisions 
of time, space, values, etc*, would never be used with a classifier; 


< if. hT. Hi>n'hl4n, 

* C^^loni^l \'u]o, bl.A.I., 

* Kidr i>iAmp!tfl 1 nmn indchtpd la Mr. C. (I. Rt^Adrr in Mftky nt 

thr Orii?iit*l 8rh<rt5l oi LandcHi. In Ihi^. Mtih^ {wrammttt yf R. <}. Winjitwlt, JUU, 
g pp, IL?!> If an Crnrompk'lp^lifl id ctnaHiifirrfi. which Can br kK>kfi<l lip 

ill R. J. Wilkinson's /iiVficrjyary, f^ir further idrnti^cliticHi. 
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in lact> then; w ndne corresponding to thb djiss of jioune. The word 
j^Viifi, for inetanccT is used to denote ' Is our ' and ' watoh % siiid it can 
take the daasifier b^i (seed) in the latter sense, but ia never dnsaified 
in its first meaning. 

" In Siamese, Burmese, ('hinesie^ and other langtiages of this 
ty^pe, there c?:ifit also classifiers more akin to those of Msilay than tu 
the Kiriwinian ones.' * 

In some llicronesian latigiisiges there are four datjc^o.s of nnniemls, 
referring res)>ectivcly to living lieings. lifeless objects, tueajJiires td 
length, and nieassires iai days and ninniis;* or two daHsea for living 
and lifeless nbjeeU.^ 

In the Melanessiaii Islands, stud ted lingiiiatitully by CfMlringtnii, 
only faint traces of nuinenil non-dsiasifieatory fonnativ&i are to be 
found, There arc not in any Mdauesian language, so far as 1 knotv, 
any ^ numeral coeffieietits ^ nr ^ numeral daaaificrs' such as atie 
ensployed with numerals in the 1 luin-Chinese languages and in Malay. 

, ^. There nevertheless, an idiom in giving a number in which a wun\ 
precedes the rnimeral ciiirying wuth it the image which the things 
enumerated seem to present to the iniiid. Thus in Fiji four can{u=:s 
in motion arc o tniqa stiq^ii co, from qati, to rim. In Mota two caiitK^ 
sailing together arc called bntterliy tw'o canoes, from the 

hK>k of the two sails;' The author adduces a few more such examples 
which s^h<nv that the principle of classifyiiig words, so pronounced in 
.Maliiy, w very rudimentary in the Mdantssian IsUndaJ 

The Wt example in Ih cffluic languages of numerical classifiers is 
affonle^l by the language of Kiriwina Trobtiand Islands. Thb language 
has been already previously recorded by the Itev, H. Fellowes in 

Kiriwina f^rammar and Vocabulary"’ (Annual Ue|Kirt on Hritisb 
New' Guinea, laOO-lb Mt. f>idney H, Khv makes the folhoving 
r^tsume of the ififorfiiatioii on numcrica! classifiers containecl in that 
Ciraminar : In Kirlwirui many of these dc^sc^iptive prefixes aie 

given. Tni , [jersons; no , animals ; or things; i>i-, thin 

things; ktibi-t daya. Ess in pie* with the numeral or nne, are : 

fai-Ut iait^ one man; tni-ta one womun ^ nmtiun, one 

* Pi^rsianuil romniiUikk'atiutii from Air. who akio kimfly rrad Iho Al-S. nf 

thU jiAper and improved it hy many laliiiWe jiupj^km#. 

■ P. CALEutiifi. tJ. e^jinc-p CAwpb(WO> Il'iH-tfrAjirA. lluny-Kcinju. lUlQ, Sjiokra m 
ife* AlftnHfiHE leJandi. 

^ QLIbc-ri filiintlis, ^^frarwi, by I*- A. C.j lVri*i, ISS8. Knf mvre 

MicnmHiAn ^.mitsidc^ see fEay> ap. cit., Jii 47 j, fcrntnolr. 

* R. H. CodriUgtcn, /j-ilaSa. p. if4i!. Kdt iho Kijian Lanpiiaj^c 

compare Fi/pan atsd OWiwmap, by HamIwwkI, I*72, p. IS <4 <iramma 

iinrd Table of Xumeralj : ako V. d. CtabcIenU, op. til., p. 25. 
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animal \ oiie thin (iirticle): one thing, Siniilar wonls 

appearing in the. vncabiilarv are tai-m, two baaketa ; one 

bunch of fniit; tam tata. one row ; wiyn7nf<i, one of the rows. There 
are also wonis denoting bundles of various articles, such as 
one bundle of taro; vili tabt, one bundle nf sugar-cniie." ^ 

This Rtatenient shows clearly that the use of niiincrais in tJie 
K.jriwuiiaii language impUes some sort of claaaiiieation of nouns. But 
the scanty and scattered infomiation of the KiriK^ina (tramniiir does 
not even answer thesse essential ijuestioiis; is the numerical 
classilication in Kiriwnia couipreliensive or ia it not ? That is, must 
numerals be used uith clasairterK alwaye, or is llib use s[Ki™dic only ? 
If so. what are the rules of this sporadic use ? Does the clasaLllcaticm 
embrace all nouns or only a few isolated grou[:s ? How many classifying 
foriiiativca do there exist f Are the examples given exhaustive, or 
nearly so, or only a small fraction nf the full list ? 

To anyofthcae (luestions no answer could be found in the existing 
record of the Kiriwinian language. In fact, the above quoted aummary 
by t he most competent Oceanic linguist presents the uifonimtion better 
than is done by Felluwes. the original data being scattered all over the 
(■rmiuiiar aiwl W>cBbuliiry. 

Ellt oven as far ^ it j^oestlie information iii$ not correct either in 
cieU^ils or in esHentiala ; thuB it would npi^ear to anyone who re^dB the 
Granjmar that elejwifymp: forniative8 enter into the formation of 
numerals only, This^ as we shall is not the 

Ill 

Ut ns now give the full stalentcnt of the linguistic data, referring 
to the C1a.%sificAtnry Formativw in the Kiriwinian language. 

In that language the Demonstratives and Adjeetivea as well as the 
Numerals ilo not eviat in a sclf-eontained form, conveying an abstract 
meaning. Tliere arc no single words to exjiress such conception* aa 
** this " big ”, long ”, one etc., In abstract. Thus, for example, 
there b no eejuivalent of the word nnQ or of any other numeral. 
\^lieiiever the iiiimber of any ohjerts is indic-ated the nature nf the^e 
objects must also be included in the w'ord. Thus : — 

(1) One man = TA Vinhi fci'w 
One wnpian = S A fa mi cinici 
One stone ^ KWA Yfah tkdmm 
One canoe - A^ J Yuda 
ctc- 


^ H; II. Ra>'. op- fit., p. 47S. 


■ bclov tn par. V 
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( 2 ) Tvro men — TA i'i/tt tauWu ^ 

Twu woineiT ~ A'.4 1 civiht 

Two stonqis - A'UMyyti dabiua 
Two canoes “■ wfigii. 

Comiiaring the nunierals in this tnhh, TAYtala, XAlana, etc., Jt 
can be seen at a glance that each of these consists of two elements; 
one of them Teniains unaltered in all the numerals, corresponding to 
'* one " ami ** two ” respectivelv : it is the suffix 4nl«^ one. two, 
etc.; the other part, the prefixed one, TA 1-, SA-, KM Ay A.l 1 
etc torrcspoiKb evidentlv to the objects or persona niuwbeied. 

The same hohle good with regard to other iimneiuls. aa well as to 
demonstratives and adjectives, Each of these wonls com^i^ta of a 
fixerl form or mould, whicli carries the meaning of the nmwe™ * 
deiuonstmtive, or adjective, and of an interehaugeablc particle which 
denotes the class of object to which tlie numeml, demonstrative, or 
adjpctive is being applied- Wo shall eall the former element the fixed 
part or root, and the latter one the classificalorj' particle or formative. 

As >ve saw in the above Kjcamplftf the nQincrals are foTiiied % 
suffixing the fixed part, which carries the meaning of the number to 
the classificatory jiarticle. which caTries the meaning of the object 
imnilicrcd. 

This may be Tepresented diagrainiuaticaUy : 


Pivlix dt?DUti£Lg 

nuirtbit'flKi ' 

ftiable ffkmcot or root tlmolmg 
Number 

b^* mt'iuuf of tha 
Cluiit^CAtorY 

taY- 

huccifin 

by mt'nEm of 

Fiifil numrfip |!mrt 
^TALA 

tmr 

1.- 

TA r La ihn rlpUi4fic*lwr>^ partk!^ 
donctting that hamnn 

jiw TiUtTilN*ml. 

TA^^ nninoiic nicn 

1 ilrrtc^mjr that Ibr* numbi’r tft 
/mr . 


ThedcmoiistTativesaro formed by infixing the classificatory i>articlc 
into a fixed frame. Thia latter conBista of the two syllables ma-, »u. 
which cany the meaiiiiig ot pointing to or referring to. 


Ituot FrMlio 1 

InHx ‘ 

Rimt Frmmt- 

MA- \ 

-TAV. 

1 

! 

1__ 

Tbe (iic4 
whk^b cofluoyn 
of direct 

! fTmmr 

tlif fligniflcfttiCin 
ref^renre. 

Tit- 

Iiumnh 

iS 


* TdM EIWII, plia™* to mJm. Lt b onr tif th* very few plamh i?Slacil kii 
KiriwiniMn. 
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Finally, adjectives ate formed 
,f. by suffixing tbe adjectival part 

in tbe same nuiauer as numeralat 
to the cla^^sififatory particle. 

denoting . 

ekmcnl (rf remt denutirtg 

bv nioanji fi! 

I'lkriicic 

T(l 

by rriikTi | 

by mean* Cl^ 

Fixed adfeetivol F*rt 

-nr AKA 

\ _. 

TO- iH Elif" i'lAPifliHcn,tc.Hni" pHtrtttb- 
Ihrtt kiimiin i^yniipd mrr 

4 / taka it* liie ftajeeliviii 
j densilnijf Tlifcl thr obji'tft ift 

Ipip 


inus uitii. lilt , 

numeralM, iiti<l niniiot be iis-ed m rtWmrid without tarrying 

Lh thpTii the esprcj^^vion of the objects to which they refer, m 
refi-reiice, however, ifl niside only in R general nniimer ■ the iiartielc 
doTjj not mention tlirectly the thing to which it applies, but it iw^tea 
only tlie class of object miiiiLcred, iJoLutcd at, or mialified- This is 
why we have called them chtsifenioTy jwrtteles, 

Thus is a general outline of the nature and gramniatical extent of 
the dflssificatorv |iarticlca in Kiriwina. It is, however, necessary for 
tJie reafler, in order to follow with interest the technicalities given 
further on, to fniniliariste hitoself with this linguistic phenomenon, tt? 
get it well ill hand. A good way to achie%'e this—to make them n 
living fact of sijcech is to imagine how such an arrangement would 
appear in English. This is not meant, of course, as a strict definition, 
only as a first approach, or, rather, as a short cut into the heart of 

the suhiect. , 

Ut us ttansiiose this peculiarity of Kiriwinian into English, 
following the native prototype vet}' closely, and imagine that no 
adjective, no ininii’ml, no demonstrative may be used without a part id i 
denoting the nature of the object referred to. AW names of bumaii 
beings would take the prefix human ”. Instead of saying " one 
suldier we would have to say human "Oiie soldier walks in tht 
street ”, instead of “ how many jiassengers were in the accident ? 

" hovv AidHiiiK'inany paissengers were in the accident? Answer, 
“ human'sevi'iiteen,'’ 

Or, again, in reply to "ate the Smiths AuwiaN-nicc people ? ” we 
w’ould say, " no, they are /jiiuwin-dull I " Again, nouns dcnolmg 
persons belonging to the female sex would be numbered, pointed at, 
and qualified with the aid of the [irefix " female " ; wooden obj^'t*i 
with the particle “ wooden " ; fiat or thin things with the particle 
“ leafy ”, following in all this the precedent of Kiriwina. 
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Thus, at a table, we would say* “look at frooe/eft-this ; 

deseribmg q biuiwupe, "/wi/^dirown leaves on the P/ieN?rfp,r?4flrge 
trees"; speaking of a book, ** Imfy-iiundred pages jn it”; “the 
wonsen nf Bpain are /ew^Je-beantjInl*” “ Aiojinw-thLS boy in very 
naughtyp but /emile-lhh girl la gotul/^ and so on^ in this OUendorfiaii 
strain. 

Thew exunikples will no doubt fainilinrize anyone better and more 
quickly with the general character of the claseilfieis than many long 
dcfinitioiLs could posaibly do. They show tliat, when qiialifvijig a noun^ 
we are made to realize to which of the sevcml classes it beiungSp into 
which all the noujis are divndeJ. Each of theae clasaei—turning to 
geimine Kiri win ian again—euibracea a number of words, capable of 
a generaE definition. 

IV 

Ijct iia now pass to a aur^'ey of the Claai^ificalory Particle-'^ in 
Kiriwinian. Following the prineiple that, in all phenomena of language 
of any iniporfunce^ it b directly to give examples only* and that 
a full enumeration muBt be given, I tried to record all the pttrtk'lea+ 
likely a few of the very obolete ones escapetl my attention, hut 
the list here given can be couBidered w'ith this reservation as n 
complete cniimeration, and not as an exeinpJification only. The 
particles, forty-one in iiumberT have been arranged in a s}Tioptic table. 
Against each of them there is a ^hoTt definition of the c\&m of noun 
with which the fiartiele is used, Such a short deiuiitioii, however^ is 
not sufficient, aince the clasaea are net efjuivnient in se^'^eral respects, 
and we must comment on them, taking the three following aspects in 
flucce^'sive omler. 

V, [t b clear at a glance that the classes arc uot equivalent and 
that the definition of some of them lias been made iti this table on a 
principle diflFcrcnt from that of other classes. Thus, first of ah we shall 
have to say some more about the nioauing of the various classes, 

2, AguLUn some of the particles are very often used, and are of 
great importimcc in the language, wdierea.s others are almost obsolete. 

Finally the grain mat ical use of the particica is not fhe same io 
the different groups, and this point must also be made quite clear. 

i 1, Measiko 

In order to make il visible at a glance that the particlef^ ate not of 
the Bunie ty|jc rhroughout, the list haa been sub<livided into eight 
groups. Within each grou[i the |Hirficles and the elas^ of nouns 
governed by them are more or less of the same type. 
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table of KlRlWlNrAN CLASS[I’lfATDKV FABTICLUS 


GhOLtP r 

L TAY, TO. TAll Uumm 

NB. — TAY — iwohI wiilk 
namc^faEK; TO —-irith J 

—wit Ik djQmnnErtrati‘ 7 n^. 

2. A'J. Ptir^of^iL nf [fmalr bc% ; 
animiiilNr 

a. KA r+ Tr™ fidii pl4nl4 ? witotlffsi 
ihlBjxfl ^ IcHijf object#. 

4 . K Fr fCoiintj, bulky objocl# ; 

idIcHtraiiS aIwIeh^I 

fi. F*4 . Leav™; ii brw ; obJerN 

pf tlbro; dot 1.011 ihkii 

«jhj<rcta. 

IV Bodichi. 

7, LILA. Purked btonrlinki ftkrked 

liktU^ka. 

5. A"vlF/r blikdi;^, 

i). A'lr^FA. litkiunn. eudrcl AhiiUitAl 
extremities (legv^ anxia); 
of H hHOtl. 

J rt. LU FA . Wuwlc'fi diiJlK*#. 

11 - AAFflF/L 4 . Clay poip. 

12. KAJ?A, Hoiidfl. 

13, Ekvera, ciwkfl, soft- 

{AMta^ira 

VILO, Village#. 

Gitari^ H 

1+7. A'/ir_l. nujplOT# tif 

bAniUlllH- 

lit. NA. Huiiebc4 of beieLnnt , 

J 7 , aUKWA- Bunclica of coco^ttut. 

aKDirr III 

l^. PIL.A. Parta of a wbnle ; dLi'iuona ; 
directions, 

1 If. 17 LL part# t wlatiHl off. 

2 b. iJt'iJirA rfttia eut vft by triHk#- 

vr-rHil rulting. 

ai. UTVr Pflrta cut off! ■mall 
[Mrticlea. 

22. Smal] bit#. 


Gkoi-j* IV 

23. KABt^M. PfotubcrUinecaT md# 
of all pbjooL 

2-1. li^CTV. C^oracra of a garden. 

2 - 7 . XIKl"- Cnmj!juirtmonts of a ranoc. 
2d. fVm[iartmcnls o( a yam- 

Jioiinc. 

27. yiyA. I'a.rta ot a aong: of a 

TMAgical ftwmula. 

28. .IfAFL.I. VMa of ft utkng; ol a 

mair^^'^^ formula. 

2D, K V Bt LA. l^irge land- plot# Cowni-r- 
nhi'p diviidonab 

iSjTIVA. Scft potliotli (owtlcr»9hEp 
divkaoiifl wilb rcfcE^nce to fuhing 
rigbui). 

31 KALi. Days. 

32. BI FA. TImea. 

Gnotr V 

33. A.4P1FA. Bundica (wrapped up). 
U. or LA. EaU-bnrgab^ 

Si*. E^JfMflV.-t. Bunctlefl €il taro. 

3D. KUDU. Bundles of toahing creeper. 
37. YUBAY^ BundJea fit fmilr cwo- 
nulB, tour egga, four water- 
iKdtk*, 

" C^BOue VI 
3S. KAXA. How#. 

39. GILL Itowa nf apoiidyliia-iibell 
diaca on a btdt. 

4a OULA. Hwipif. 

CROie VII 

41. - - NumrfftLa wilhcmt a prt^ff.'C 

arc used to count haaketa of 
yams. 

Gitoee Vlff 

42. TR'.f. I^ctigthi, the span of Iwn 

extended armj, fmm tip to tip. 


N.B-—In. order to appttciate cormliy the nature of thfl pattmlc# GOfitaiueKi in 
this table, it Eft ncc«wnty to peroae the (-ommeiitATy, which form# tbo ounteota of 
thia (the fourth) Chapter. MuCroftpeciallyJt mual bo atrraiied that the pattiefea differ 
miveh In their gramnutkcal chunkctcr and function. Eanging them into ft cch 
ordinate toble might givu them an undue appeAranco of n^uivaJence and unitunnlty, 
against erhich tho reader moat bo cautiunad at the oulaet. (Compare § 3 of this 
chaf^tcr on the grammatical functtijn of the (lanicici.) 
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Tli^ jArtii'les of Group I {Xtt3. 1"14) refer directly to the nature of 
things, which espress, liiicl this groiijj contaiit^ lu it^lf ii coni' 

preheiisive classihcntioii of thingi^. Particles I and refer to hmuaii 
beings mid AnioialSp and the rest enibraee the world of itiajiiiiiate 
tinnp ; 3 iiidkates plAnt>i ; 4 stonea and bulky objects* Things made 
by bn man baud are fimti classed according to materiul ; those 
iiianufaetiired of leaf+ fibre, hark, into (la^ 5, ini]jleritcuta iinide of 
stone into Cbs^ B. Tw'o classes of manufactured objects, liow'ever^ 
adopt special prefixes: w^mKlcn dishes [10)and ela)^ jK3ta[Hb flnssca 
b and 7 arc a siibdidsirm of the plant class, they refer to ajiecial parts 
id tribes or pbntj^; 12* PI, 14 refer to features of settlement and 
coniiimnicatinix, village^, roads* and waterways* 

This group, as anid above, is haseiL niaiidyon the direct classilicatioii 
of things. That is, it implies a system of dktincMon between litmuiiia 
oDcl animals, betw^cen planbsand stones* betw een objects made of wykmI 
and those made of stone and thijac made of fibre. But it must be 
realized clearly that even within this group the principles of 
cdaaHification are inconsistent and at crops-purpoaes with one another ; 
again, seveml of the classes are not projwrly exclusive, and the same 
ncum may be used once with T.-l and then agam with SA-, or 
with KA V- and 4f/l0f-, etc. This will cxime out more clearly if we 
gn over the Ikt and make tlic accessary remarks about each jiarticle 
and its class of noun^ in succession. The principle nf cJbtmction 
between Class I and Class 2 iR really double ; thus, I comprises all 
human heings, but more espetjally Jiierj; Class 2, as against I* orjrnprisea 
nil mmm denoting female beings. This W'oiilcl fje a ilktiuetion of sex* 
the same as that expr^sed by Jndo-Kuro[>ean gender, when thi.'+ \s 
useil with aniruate beings. But the second principle of distinct ion 
between Classes 1 and 2 is that between human l>eiugH and aniiunls. 
In actual usage this means that, although you iniLSt use all nuiius 
of mile persems such a.? chief, lislicrman, magieian, etc .— with the 
fotiiiative 1* and also you must use formative 2 with animals; vet 
human female nonns—such as woman, sorceress, girl, etc. mav be 
nseil with or SA- nd HbifunK Ktymologicallyp particle t la 

obviously derived from the wnnl /«-ij {man). M"hether XA- ia 
conelateil to itm (nicjtlicr)* and vivfh (woiiian)^ and what is its wni- 
nexion to the words denoting aiiirnal {maun/i), is a problem^ 

* 1 VHiinnl, ftir peji*ii««i nf Imw tlip rOfi rtc<:ckinA uf tlirw 

(hrftugtl olhcf On-Hfliie Wiih rbp f»f Tr^ifcnr's rt>ni|ijifiAtiTP datji in 

hiis duiioimiy of the 3 Iayri l«hRUif)n^ (TAf J/tfni^i'./Wj^N^iTian ropjh/iyi^rtr» //jVitc^ridry, 
XViallkurtcifl, New SWtuniL IS9I) ftndl rH^lriniaun'M m.nd Compaf^iitrn 

.If^Afn^jion J nlj, it would be espy la fullow ihe otymcjbjgleK. 
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Passing to particle S. KA P Et einbmcpH a iif objecti^ cle^iuefl 
by tJieir imturii—treea ami [ifantn in genenti : {h] by tlie material 
nf H^hicli they ar^ niade^ irreiiy>ective of w}if?tficr tliev are wcMMien 
caiL^^.4 or H'Ofxlen Sfjesirs or rliijis of wtux! ; (c) by tlieir form : IfJiJg 
objeetfl^ irTCS(>ectire iif nature and niiiteriab ntay be usetl with the 
fonnarive KJ os certain anatomical expres^Nions. for examj^le, 
tongue, hkyinologit^ll)^ the particle A'/( V- b iiiicloubte<lly cofiiieettHl 
with tJie wool KA^I, tree+ wemmI- a word to be traced Lti wignote foniia 
th rough many Aieiancaian and Potyneiiiaii langiiageis. 

KiVAY-j fjerhaiMi the Tiiont iinpoTtant and most cxtenHively iiaecl 
of nil Kiriwinian [^arlicleti, refers, in its primary xim to the whape of 
objeetat rounds liulby ribjecta; stones, roeks, and hillocks, and fdl 
cither Imtiirea of the lanfls5ca|K!!^ excejit when they are stritiiiglv 
elongated. KH'A V- receives its greatest importance, however^ from 
the fact that it is used in all those rases where no other [lartiele can 
fw Lfr This lias been indicated in fair tabic by meuCiGnliig 

“ abstract nouna in this clasw (4h fstatea of the weather ; ralni^ wind ; 
cold, heat; states of the bfxly: sleep, discqaC:^ exhaustion, hunger^ 
thirstt states of iniml^ etr.^ etc. All anclt nouns w'hich cannot be ptacml 
in any nf the other classes—all of which are definEcl concretely — ai+' 
used with A P . J I canuoi. witli any degree of certainty, d|)prnarli 
the word Aw/fr, hill, mountain, t» the prefix A WA Thb is, however, 
tlie only etymohigical hypothesis I can think oL 

Class 5, governed by the Jorinative l7-l", is tlie last of the more 
coni|)rehensive one^s of Onmp t* It conipriaes leaves^ fibres, all 
oEjjecta made of tbe&e materials, and all objects shapeci like iea\ cs and 
fibres, i,e. nil Hat, thin, and thread-like objeefa. Etymologically YA- is 
connected u'ith the words tjfjgfimnfF. both meaning Icaiea, 

Of the following particles, Xos, Q, 12,13 .14 refer ngaiii directly' 
to the nature of objects, and so do Nexs. 10 and IJ, although these 
latter daasea comprise man-made objects, l^pfix 8, AM 17-, is used 
when counting, ijuallfydng or pointing at stone blades, miW^ by 
extension, aim steel blades. I am unable to tell wbether in the old 
usage this clasps comprised objects with referenee to their material - 
which was a S|>eeial stone of volcanic origin, ImjKUted from Woodlark 
fsland — or whether the reference was rather to the cutting qiialitv and 
to the special shai>e of the impknienta. The recent ube of the panicle 
with European implements k of no value in deciding this question^ 

I have circumstantial reasons, too long to set down here, to believe 
that AMf7- was rather a reference to the material than to the sha|)€. 
Etymolo^cally the formatlves KA VI-, K\l OYA-,LUVA- cannot be 
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connected tn Any ^vonds of the Kiriwiman language. The 

on the other band, are obviously correlated by form and meaning 
to the generic nouns denoting the elasa of objects : 6, SISI-: Amlot, 
bough ; 7| LILA-: hLin, a forked branch i 11, A'lrO JX.4-: kuria, 
i\ clay pot; 13, KADU 10-; Ice^a^ road, and kf^^i-k^iLh a sea-jjnnikige ; 
I’h VlLO- t mhi, village, place. 

iSuniniArizuig the reinarka about Group 1 we may see that there aie 
the folloTiing principles underlying the cbssidcation of the group : 
(i) direct rcferenc^e to the nature of the objoctfi, taken in their eiitiretv 
AS forming A genui^; (2) reference to the niAteriat of which an object 
IB made ; (3) reference to its shape ; (4) the abstmet aciisc of K H'd 1 
which does not fall under any of the foregoing headlugs. That this 
direct class!hcntion could stand no logical test is c4ear. ft can also be 
safely said that it does not cndKKly any metaphysical \VekiHt»chautiii^, 
even of the most nidimentary description. To junip^ however^ fn»ni« 
this to the other extreme ranclnsion that the aystem of classihcatiEju 
eruborlied in this table is worthless in throwing any light upon the 
native psychology', would bt- ecjually rash^ 

Passing to the following f^nqys, we may first reniark that they 
c^juUm classes of a much more restricted description; in each group we 
find emphasized one special ]ioint of view—tiHEinlly very' concrete and 
ROihetimes veiy^ namnw in coiinotation. Thus Group II comprises 
three classes of fruit biiuches. in Group III we find aevenal types of 
subdivision of a whole into parta^ niorc esfXKrially with regard to the 
luecbauisiu of the HubdiviHuin -w^hether a w-hole is divided by cutting, 
by cutting transversally, by twisting off, or whether it is subiiivideil 
in thought only, so to speak, i^rouji IV\ age in ^ embraces various 
BViitenis of subdivistoUr but here the principle of claasifydn^ aecordiug 
to mechanical acverance is not heeded. I nstead we have very- concrete 
and spe<ual kinds of component jiarts of definite objects. Group V 
compriaes variE^us kinds of bundles. Group Vf formations—rows and 
hea{)S. Group \T f and \T I [ con-slst each of a single class, one of them 
at least extremely remarkable, aa it h the only claasi of obje<'t used in 
Kiriwinian classilicatoiy' fomiatives. 

I^et us say a few' wonls in detail on each of the group. 

Group If. Here we have prtiele.s, used when counting and 
qnalilying bunches of fruit. KILAlakh one (prtial hunch of banauas), 
hi uscfl w hen numbering the prtial clusteni or, as they are technically 
talletl, hiiiid^t” of bananas (mil EtynnologieAlly the fortnafive 
A7I.1- is not allicfl to any Kiriwinian word. SA- is the prtiole nmi 
with relerence to betel-nut and again its etymolcgy is unknown 
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to me. BUKiVA- is* the fomiative — etymologically otwure — of 
Avhol^ bniiche^s of eoco-nuts or according to dialect). There 
irt iio doubt that btmclies of fruit muat be an iiniiortaut cIors of ohjectj? 
to a tribe^ where gnrilening i^ one of the maiti eocmomic pur^iiit^H and 
one in wliieli the native7$ take mi extreme interest and pride, Ibit, 
sfM^ftking more spcriallv of the expres^f^ion for betel-nut biineheiif, 
fruit clusters are also iin|>ortaiit from nnnther point of view, flifta 
mid |uiyiiieiita and tributes are a very proniiiient feaitiire of the a^iciai 
iMgaiiization and public life in Kiriwimi. Family obligations, reiatlons 
to chief and headinan^ niagieo-religions and iiiortuan- eeiemnnieg, 
all arc eonneeted with gifts and iinireover with n cereinouial <lisplav 
of gifts. In these, undivided bunchca of betel-nut play a apecialiy 
prominent part, although coco-nut and banana bunchea are also 
im[a.irtant. The disphiyer baa both the jiride of having grown tbeni 
and of giving them away^ and this latter pride isahare^l by the man whu 
receives the present. In Kiriwina djapla}" of <|uanhty na well as of 
f|uidity is a feature of generosity* and generosity, although a universal 
phenoliienoju is never taken for granted or hidden under u bushed. 
The imjKjrtance of tlie main objectri nonnally used as gifts ia them- 
fnre rlear. 

trrmip I I I. All these fortnntivea serve to denote parts of a divided 
whole. Three of them, VILI-^ HUMWA-^^nd UTU-^ denote, more- 
ewer^ directly the mechanism by which the severance of the pa its 
has been accoiupUslied. These thrt?e format ives arc also etymologicatlv 
connc'Cted with verbs denoting aucli niechanicai acts of division. The 
verba! root vita ineorLH to turn or tivist ; bicabu^ to cut transversally ; 
lifii (connected witJi to cut in the general sense of the W'ortl. 
The three fottnatives follow exactly the meanings of the three verbal 
roots ; VILIiala, meaning u piece twisted oif (a whole) ; BUBWAtala^ 
a piece cut off tiansvcrsady ; VTUfana, A piece rut off, a parcel.^ 
Thus, when I uscil to ftistribute tobacco, the natives would oak for ' 
their portions with different words, accordmg as to whether I would 
twist off the stick ” with my fingers aod tear off pieces, or cut oif 
pjrtioiis with a knife. In the liret case they w^ould count the pieces 
with the prefix VflJ-, in the second with the prefix BUBWA-. To 
disreganl tliLs linguistic usage would be as incorrect as to misuse the 
gender in an Indcj-Europeuii hinguage, and the natives might laugh, 
ns rude people, uncorrupte<i by giMjd manners, do laugh when their 
language is mutilated by a foreigner. 
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Again, the ivoiri nieaiiing in Ita hroiider iwiififl: ** niie 

bit cut nff tmii-sceryilly hm also the narrower nicaiking of one 
half UTUtmifi, ugaiii, uifunlly iiieaiLH " a little “ a bit TIte word 
SIfam tbe aanie meaning, aud it doets not refer to imy 

special iiiikIc of divisionp Thf?3e two lornnitive^ f'?Y— and hiiVe 
}>ecoine ?speciaUzeil in rheir 'rhey are liardly ever usetl in any 
other form but in aKsfioriatiQn with the uumeraL one UTUifitm and 
Stkinn meaiiiing ^"oiie bit^\ or “ a littleTliey may Im? uaed also 
to count, esjjccially in oriLinal foni^s : ireht^Stffirela{&^^nd bitb 

VTLUo^ttku Sito^uki tliiitL bit but their arlverbial uae (see below 
imder 2 aiul S) is by far tlio nio«t jpreponderant. Characteristic is the 
archaic lomi of the uuhieral one with the N irii^tead of the L. 
which no doubt bears witness to the fjict that the prefix and the 
numeral one " have ccMiiesced at a v'cry distant epoch. 

The formative FILA-, like SI- haa.iin reference to any niecbanleal 
process of severance. But it kn plies a definite cha meter of subdivision^ 
namely, that the jiart of a whole is rather a natural coimpojient j>Art 
nnd not a part definitely severed. Thus it is used when desertbiiig 
fiarts of n village^ ]>artaof any district, directions, jiosiits of the coni|>ass 
('ivhieh in Kiriwiniati are named after prevailing w’itids)^ portions of 
jin animal to be dividetl, etc. Etymologicaliy it is cunneeted with the 
verb p^Vrt^lp to assist, to helji in w'ork (to share in work), and wirh an 
important general fortnative PI LA or PlYA, sigtiifying manner of 
pitchp intensity, etc. 

Group iW fn contradLatbietion to the foregoing grnup, here all t he 
foniiatjves have a concrete, and except for the fimt one (Xo. 2^1), 
a highly H|jeem 1 l 2 ed mesning. The inirticle KABULO-^ with a clear 
etymological pedigree from htbuffth, nose (his), is ustd to count, 
demonstrate, or qualify any nose-shaped \mrt^ of a w'hole : endsp 
prominences, or protuberances. Thus, ends of a Rtick, promlneiiec^ 
of a rockp promontories, cumers of huuses. or boats, etc., etc.^ all the 
|iarts that stick out, detach theinselvea from a whole, farin ends or 
corners, arc usHd. with this particle. Thus KABUIAI- pn.sae^s a 
broad sphere of applieatioii. and its meaning is both eoiicVete jind 
mera|iboncaL 

Alltlie other fomiatives of this frniup pca^c^s an extremely special 
meauing and a very uairow' s|ib«re of application ; XUTU- [etymology 
unknow n) refers only to cornets of a gaideu enclosure; KA BISI- 
(erymolog)' unknown) to the com]xiitiiieut of a yam house, jind 
XiKU- to the sjiaccfl in a cniniep between two outrigger |joles_ Tito 
etymolog)' of thia last word is dubious to me; Htu {L and N being in 
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this hii^uagc iiittirebatigejibL^} invarLs “ bmm anti alM) the tEiain 
part of u vjani bou^p and tlic thTe« iDeaniugs may be eonncetefi. In 
these three fnrniatives {yUTU-^ KABISI-^ yiKU-), we have to do 
with sulHiivisionH rd a whole, when both the nature <ff thii^ whole is 
dedintely states! (gaixleii, ranoe^ yam-housed and the nature of 
sijixlivisions or pirta is st rictly indiriitwh 

The two follow big classes refer to divisions - verses or strophes — 
ill a tmditjoiuil text of song or formula. To my knowletlge thev are 
^ iiiterehangeable^ and etymiolog^' seems to be the only key for making 
a ilistinetion ; thus. MA 1^.1- is probably connected with w?nye-, 
t(>ngue+ sjjeech ; with natm-, mind. 

1'he two next particleSj KUBUmA- and iS/IF^i-i are used in <lemoii- 
st ratings c^tialifying, or conn ting subdivisions of land and i^ea, made for” 
puriHises of ownersJdp, All garden-lands hi Kiriwina are suMividwt 
into large block.s culled kH'abila, and with this word the classitier 
A7'B/XJ- (obviously the two words are cognate] is userL These large 
plots are ow'ue^l by a whole conmiunity, each individual owning one 
or more of the sma ll sub livdaions, called fwi/eAio. Hi is last word is 
used with the formative KWJY-^ Tlie flea on the lagnon dividerl 
npughiy int^> portions, acpivip using the fonnative SIWA-^ wlikh have 
individual mimes each, and a nund>er of se^fi are regarded by a com^ 
inuiiity as their hshiiig-grounds, 

KALA- and aS/IVf- are formatives of time divbiotL 
represents fjeriods of twenty-four hours—a day and a night— SIVA- 
representns Inov many times anything happeneii. Here niay be added 
that they have a characteristic way of counting the following days : 
to-morrow is represented by the word n/ibn^rje i the day after lo^ 
morrow' by boffitftftif literally “night-two ”, and the rollow'ing days: 
onward by compounding the formative BOfJI- [night) with numeraJst 
three : foiir^ etc. As tld.H is a very siiec'ial use ipf the prefix 
Ii(XrI-^ [ have not included it in our list^ 

ThiLS within thh? last group (I\')Tthe fullowhig subrU^daions can be 
further dititinguishe^l : fo) KABUI/}- a particle of general iiicHiiing, 
referring to the shape of constituent parts uf a whole, (b) Artiliciid 
parts of hnnian-madc wholes [garden enclosurex, yam-houses, cuiiot^s}, 
(r) Subdivisions of traditional fimnula?. (d) Ecoiiornin sulalivisions of 
garden-land and lishing-grouiidH. (e) Time divisions. 

Group A'. The classes of the two preceding grcnijjs are subdivi^ifms 
of things ; in this group we Imve to deLil with conghymcratioiis. The 
particle /v.f/^ir.f—etymologically contjectetl with the \‘crbal stem 
AYj/^ic.Tbjto wrap np -j.s a geiieml formative for all WTajJpings. Native^j 
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oft on lottvpA to wrap iijj small ])arcek of food or to carry soin^r 

iriljL'iTanPO iJ valiio, such as precious sbells, red ofbre, or ^tiiall 
iirnainontJi, Agidn^ in aiagic as a rule^ the speli is said over aorita^tuf!^ 
placed on a leaf, niwl tlion the stuff aiul the magical virtue iiiitHirtotl to 
tt hy tliP sjiell are carefHllv wTappe^l up to prevent evaporation. All 
such bundles — which may 1m; nainefl in various ways iiccortibig to 
tlicir cotiteiit^—are used with the formative A'JPH'J-, w^hich liiis thus 
a fairly gem-ml fiicaning and a broad e^vtent of application. 

The other formatives of thii^ group are veiy highly speeializ^l 
ainl Ilf restricted application. Thus OYLA- is used ns dasaifying 
rairtide when batdies of fi^ih are counteil Fish is tied up into fjatebes 
on occasions erf the regulated, ceremonial cxduinge of fisb for 

^^iims. Tlic inland villagenf. who have gooA ganlens and plenty of 
yams, bnt no acce^ to tbe rich fissberiea of the lagoon, fiave a 
tnolitional standing jjartnership with the ('oastal men. Each man bo-s 
one partner or mare on the coast. When fish irt needed — cs|>etMally for 
a ceremonial, festive dbetribution of food lu w'bieh usually a whole 
community partakes each member of the inland villages will carry 
ftOHie yam-food to the ciMst and ufTcr it to his partner. The he*t yams 
only are used mi such occasiona, and they are ]>ut into baskets or 
w'owicd strui:t4ire^ in a decorative nuiiiner. Selecteil tarn is bound into 
big, (Tircfnlly armngeil bunches. The nien t^rry the ft«>d in a body, 
and they enter the coastal village with lorn! ceremonial scroanift and 
place their gifts at the dexirwnt's of their respective parlnerH. This 
con^titiiies a binding obligation to the fiBliermeii to go out fishing as 
snon as the weather allows it, and to repay the yams and inm accoriling 
to tixc<l rates. A batch of (isht OLYAial»/is the measuTc of such 
]i>|>aymente^ the general ndc being tw o oyfu for each basket of yamsr^r 
i>f tmo. No haggling or quarrelling takes place on much traiiftaetions i 
when tlic firtiieriiien a yiehl is gtnjd they are gnnemus : when their 
eiideavunrs have lieen rather barren the fISh bundles ore small, and 
the inlanderH take it phibKic^phieally. An oyhr Is certainly not an exact 
measure of weight, hut it would never sink below ji certain nuiiimuin 
— t fiJiould say iilsiat o lb, in weight—and when the ymld is very 
nbiimlant the surplus ivould he given to the inlandcrR, not as juayment 
for the Vania given. Iiut as |)ayiiieiit for Bome more fmat l>t 
received at b later date. 

TIilh smnewhat lengthy de«*ription of the irpi^i (fish and ynm 
exchBiigc) has Iwwn given to i^bow' huw' narrow and clehnite 'is the 
flppiiralion of the formative OYLt-, and also to show hnw^ neicessary 
It is to give mme ethnogmphic infonnation if gram mat icnl K-ktions 
lire tci 1 m* fully understorKl. 
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TliP next fnrmrttive^ UM'MW has alwj been deliiiDfl by tlie 
foregoing dpReriptiun ; it ii^ iLw.vi when counting niiiJ ijualifying the 
bunctleA of tafo ns preparisJ for the tra^i and tli^ rerenioniiil gifts nr 
jiaymeiits. Ett'itiolngically this fomiiktive is connected witifc the 
verl>fll icwt miaim\ to bind together. 

KVDU-, ol unknown etymologic is used with reference to euils 
of A lathing creeper, called ira^uga, extremely inipirtunt for the natives, 
m it h the only inateriul reliable for use in tlieir big sen^going ennes^a^. 
To obt4^iii genuine and fresh may 1>e a matter iA life and 

ilenth fur a party embathing on a long expedition. It grows in fertain 
places onhe 00 marshy soib and it is traded from there to the const. 

F-j etyniolog)' iioknown, is u foimative used with grtiujH of 
four round objects, four ctveo-nuts, eggs. Iinie-pc>ts, wnter-bottleH, 
etc. Til CSC are counted by fours, m we cuuiit certain objects by the 
d<izen. 

Group VI. Ill thisgruup two formatives^ KASA'^ nswc and fiVI^A -+ 
heap, lire of rather wide appliestion. is used fur all irorta 

of row formations- rows of people in a dnnee, of houses in n village, 
of trees in 11 plantation, its otyin^dng)- m unknown to ine. &VLA- 
(from heap) is used to count heaps of yams, beai>s of shell, and 

all other heajM of objects. 

ifllJ- (etytnohigi” ?) is uswl in a very narrviw sense, to count the 
m'WA of red shell discs in a belt. The red shelf diws^ made of a variety 
of spnidylus ahelb rare and dLflicult to 5sli, Are used in making 
ornaments, long necklaces, belts, ear-ringSp pendants, etc., all of which 
nre very highly valued and used as oniainents, as signs of rank unrl as 
tokens of value, nnd abm as articles of exchange in a very ctmiplicated 
and trarlitirmally defined sviftem of trading. 

0 roup \H. Th is gruup conn bets of one class c miy, and no doasi lying 
pkrtic1e+ Hasketfuls of yams arc counte^l by using the numeral 
affixes only^ Imre of any classifying addition. .4nd this is the one cuse 
only when' nlistrsct numerals can. be used in Kiriwininn. It must l>e 
realii&efl. hnwever+ that the counting of basketfuls of yams in Kiriwitia 
is (Njuntiug jffjr emfierKsr. The whole social life of the native is Ixinntl 
up with systems of mutual |)aymentis, in which yum puynienta stand 
fintt. aiul foremost. Family ties are connected with regular vani gifts. 
Every man hits to work the gardens for his mot her first uml, after hLs 
s istersi have grow n u p, for them. \\h en h U h j^t ern many t li eir h lisbaiahs 
and their families have tq be provifl«l for. Thus we have a remaTkiible 
system, in which everyone is working fur hia female relations, and 
again is himself provjdiy) for by His wife's family. The chief receives 
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antiual gift^^ of yatiis at harvest tlnte. Obligations arisiiig 
from the perfonnance of garden magic, fiahiiig magic, sorcery; ffoiii 
service in war, in sailmgjn canoe and house-building ^ from communal 
work in the gardens—all such fdiiigatbna are squared by jinyment^ in 
Inod, as a rule given and measured in basketfiils^ Public life and 
rercinonial, whether in mmirning and mortuary feasts or during 
dancing periods and tribal festivities^ are accompanied by distributions 
of food. In all these cases, the element of display being very much to 
rlie fore, the amount of gifts given is measured, counted^ and lKiaste«l 
about ill basketfuls. ^ JJoreover, basketfuls of yams are tlie nearest 
approaich to a common measure of value. TJie term *' money " linH 
oftrn Ijceii a]i[}]ie<i to the native objects of high vahiej like atone* 
blades, necklaces of ajKJudylus discs, and ormshells. It can be said 
^vttliout reservation that such a use of the term “ money ” is incorrect, 
and us it cannot be applied to any bur in a loose metaphorical setuie it 
docs more harm than gcxal. But it may be aaiid thut^ ils one of the 
functions of iiioucy is to supply a eomiiioii measure of value, and m 
the fia^^ket.i of yams fulfil this function in Kiriwina, this is the nearest 
nppriiach to mone3^ from this point of ^lew. 

All this makes it quite clear that the counting of baskets of yams 
is undoubtetlly the most important occasion on which number?^ have 
to be tetortJed ju Kiriwina. The natives can count easily abo\"e the 
thoiLsaiul, anti cm occosioiLS of great annua! hun-est gifts to a chief, 
the figure of baskets given come well Lito five figures. Thus in August, 
1918!, in Oiiianikiinar there were more than KygKl basketfuls given Ut 
the chief. Each comm unity proindcd liini wutli u big heap, stacked 
iimuiid hia j-am-houeie. As the yams were beiug brought to the heap 
a man was counting them, and for each liasket he plucked off a leaflet 
i»n a big cycas leaf. Several such leaves, giving the total tally^ were 
then planted on top of the heap. Tluia high figures in counting can be 
recorderl exactly and fixetl with ^lome degree of permanence. The 
unlives^ w'lui vie with one another, rememIser the figures well, and for 
a long timer 

Liroup VIIL Here the forinntive UWA- fefyiuology ?) h nocil to 
count measures of Icngtbn the iipim of two opn arms from the lip 
of one ha nil to the tip of the other* TJiey use thiis measure to comp re 
lengths of camiea. hou.*^, etc. lilxaet measures, for technological 
purposes, are obtained hy iising a ro[je as a tallv. 
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± I>e<;ree of Obsoleteness 

Turning now to the second of the three iK>int* nientioiietl above, 
wo have to my a few words iibcsiit the degree i>f linguistic viiality 
nliveiiess of the varioim particles. It in clear that two waitLs or t\v€> 
granniiatical fomations may !k* eqiinity geiiemL important, and of 
eqiiullv oNtendeHl sphere of ap|jlicotion+ yet they niAV vary in linage; 
one of them may be just starting to become obsolete or be well on the 
wav towards coinplete obsoleteness. Thus “ thou ' and " yoti in 
English are sj'TTimetricol in all other rei^jiccta, but thou is on the 
roiul to becoming completely antii|uateih 

When recording a native language it is by no means easy to deal 
with this side of the Eiiiestioii, yet it is extremely ini]Kirtant to do so. 
Of course, we have no historical rccEinls to follow the gradual laji^ing 
of S 4 niie form or other* Jiut there is no doubt that this difference 
in vitality exists a nr I <^an hy obperveil, €crtain forms are in constant 
use and thev impress theinaelvei even nn the foreign Ix^iiiiier. Dtlier 
forms are UKCci only by old peH:>|ilej i>arttcularly such ones as excel in 
fine eoinniand over their language’ or they are found hi inagicut 
texts and fornuila* and songs or tnniitiotial narraliv'cs. Again there 
are words which are evidently im the wane, since they can ^>e replace<l 
bv others without reciprexity It is extremely astonishing that^ 
although thw is the only way of gaining an insight into the historical 
changes of a native language, anfl although liistorie change and 
evolution have been the main orientation oi lingtiistics, yet, to my 
knowledge, very little attention has liecn paid to the degree of 
obsoleteness of wortls ami grammatical fomis. 

Starting with iiroup the first Jour formatives+ TO-, XA-^ AM 
/iTir.f are all equally vital, and they E-annot be replBCcd orsliifte<b 
nor do they show any tendency to encroach on each other; the double 
bmindarv betwmm 7VJ- and .V. f - cimnot iiieaii tliat one of these |iarticles 
is on the wane, althmigli it nia^^ mean that tliere js a proeesM of shifting. 
In which diretUion this pfrxesi^ gi>es on ! see no data to lixjk lor an 
aiiHwer. The fifth particle^ T. f-, has its oWTi well established sphere 
of application. It is, however, remarkable that certain objects made of 
leaves—the most prominent woidd be mats are used with tlie 
fonnatives AA(M }*-, and not with l\f-. This ia what 1 would call a 
clear case of expansion of one form at the expeussc of another. 

filSI- and A/A. J-are vigorous in their limited sphere of ajipheutiot]* 
but they are not capable of any extension. As a matter of fact, LILA % 
w'liich is used with reganl to forked branches, may be replacecl by 
A'.tI Y- if branches are counted without ^special referenee to their being 
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forked. A.'fl /-, A If Oi A-. uiid KFDA- cannot be rcpfarml in tbeir 
own narrow apliere. Tlif two particles referring to veawla, A'flY^f’A.d- 
and HH A-^ pre^nt an interesting case ; they are ijuite s^'nnmetricaf 
in their restricted area of ntciiuing, each being applinl to similar 
objects. V et one of them, LU ['..•Iis as a rule replaced hv A’.-l 1*- witli 
reference to the material (wriod), whereas clav-p(rt.s timst he cmintwl 
with the prefix A'ft Ol'A f. The jjarticles i7//>- and KAiWYO- are 
rare, and as a rule replaced hv the abstract A’H’.J T*. Kspccially t 
hardly ever heard the furniative f If/)- in use, though in direct answeja 
to questions my iuforniants would insist on its being the conect 
jjarticle for ** village 


In (rTxnip U A.J’ is by far the luoest inqKirtant anti vital particle, 
K/LA- Ih not used very often—imstead of counting by *’ hands " thev 
count by single fruit with the prefix A'.^f V’-, referriiii. t« their shape, 
Ji. AII.J- 1 never heard in actual uscj coco-nats being counted bv 
fours (particle 37), or by ones with the prefix A U'.f i*-. 

None of the irarf idea of Grtmp I il can be stylwl as obsolete. liut, 
nn the other hand, PILA- posMesacs a range of ajjpileation far hevond 
any of the others, and ou the other t7Tf/. and Si^ are becoming 
consolidated into one definite cxprcasioii, coch with a siwcial meaning. 
Again. IILI; BUBMA; and VTU- have the original concrete 
meaning. At*fill'd,, however, is used miicJi more often in its restricted 
of half than in the orij^inal one. 

tlie broadest sense and conuotalioii. 
The very special expressions, 
* • Slid hABlHl-, are by no means obsolete, and I do 

not thmk any of tlicm could lie replaced in its prtipcr place bv a particle 
of more general meaning. Tlie formatives and MAYLA-, 

on the other hand, arc distinctly obsolete, the general formative 
PILA; signifying “ part of **, being often used with reference to parts 
of a wng or foniuilii. fC f'‘fi/A. f * Lt an important formative in its verv 
restricted sense and not at all obsolete, whereas both the noun 
(sea ilivbiiou), and the particle, fi/U'.l-, are certainly passing out of 
use; indcftl, they are not understood by junior membcis of the com¬ 
munity. SI 1,1 - and A'.-f LA-, the two time-division!!, are perfect] v vital 

In Group V there is none which could be styled obsolete from niiv 

point of view, and this refers to two at least of the formatives f!f 
Croup Vf, KASA^ and aULA-. “innatrtes of 

It is needloss to add that, neither the bare abstract numemi form 
u.sed for counting liasketfuls of yams, nor the prefix UfVA^ used for 
measuring lengths, are in the slightest degree obwicte. 


CLASSIFICATORV rAHTICLE,S IS KIH1WINA flT 

In all this it must be atre^wcfl that my coucluisluiis cannot be 
anythinn^ but teiitatice^ as such observationn luu^t be the result 
of the genorvil Jmjufniiatic feeling Tat her than detail tnl analysis of 
tangible data. Agam, dealing with a native coiumunity in eontacfc 
with the white man and under his decomposing inJlueiicep one has 
to take into account the pussibility that liziguktie change and 
decay arc the result of the new nrtihckl conditions and not a 
natural tine. But even then these indications would not l>e quite 
worthless, because they wouhi sen^c as measures of the rektiv-e 
strength of various linguistic featurihii. In this ease, however, 1 atii 
sure that the mjluf^ee of white man is negligible, less than two 
per cent of the natives in Kiriwina being acquainted with a few 
WfMtls of Pidgin English. 

We may sum up our results thus: — 

(1) The formatives KA Y- and Air. I Y- show a tendency to expind 
beyond their narrower sphere of application over the area of inanimate 
ihingH, squeezing out such formatives ns YA-, LILA-^ LUVA-^ 
KADUYO-, VILA-. 

(3) Certain s]>ecial prefixes, P/Z.-J-, KABULO-^ KAFWA-^ are, 
side by side with beuig more general^ more vital than rognate juirticle^s^ 
and may be used in an extended manner. 

(3) Certain fomiatives are strictly Umited to their fixctl iise» and 
in this they cannot be replacech A7A7-, KAVI-, KWOYLA-. 8A-, 
Vi IF, HUBWA-, NUTL\ KILIJ-^ KABIS1-, KUBILA^, KALA-, 
SIVA^, 01 Ad-, UM MWA ^ KUDU-, YUBAY-^ KASA-, (JULA-, 
111 . 1 -. 

3. Oramaiatical Foxctiox 

There remain to be mentbued pertain grainmatfcal peculiarities 
<if the lonnatives. They are mainly de|>endeiit upon the meaning of 
the forniEif ives, and In rliseussing this above we hs(i to mentioZL certain 
grammatical facts, us, for instaoce, the crystallization of UTlAmm and 
Slfona into nominal expressions often u^iei.[al.so adverbially. Again, 
it is clear that this point touches al«o the prexHous one {2Y Ri^d tJiut 
the br^Mider the giammatiral application of a particle (wh4itever tlie 
width of its meaning) the leas chances it has of be<x}ijiing obsolete. 

In the initial definition of the particlei and in their tmnspifi^itloii 
into English, they were shown to be classificjitoiT word-fonnatives. 
Hci^dng with the help of fixe<l roots to build up the Kiriwiniaii iiumorab, 
deinonstrfttiveSj and adjectives. As with all linguistic gene alization^, 
this statement needs some qualification on its grammatiea! side as wi‘11 
us in its semantic aspect. 
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Let qs .start witli Group I sgnin, bc'artiig in inind wlint has been sa tl 
about it alxjve under L Meaining” tilth reference to the width ami 
lionu>geiieity of the various claa^ies. It requires no efftirt tcj see that the 
meaning of A claasifyiiig partiete is iziarjiarnhle from its gnirnniatiral 
fiiiiction. The itveaning of a pnrticle Ls nothing elae hut the generit: 
description of itaclass^ ju^it as in Iiido-EuTopean the uieanjiig of a gender- 
furinative conveys the general flescri|Jttqn of the wort! classes, male, 
fcnialCj A nd neuter. TJiiis the ineii ning of TO-tii is * ‘ huniAzi being ' \ a nil 
if I say rnaTAUm it means this biiiiian being”, implying the liutnan 
nature to the object pfantecl at, whatever bin nearer descriptii»n ntay be. 
The primary gramiziatical function of the cLasaificrH is to serve for the 
formation of certab graunnatiLal SnKtnimentHS—deuionstiativcs, 
Tumiefali^, adjectives —each of a general ajqilieatiim^ aiul each «.d them 
both qualifying tlic noim with which it ia uKcii ami ^^tajiiping it with 
the mark of a definite class. 

Hut il wc have a formative of a very narrow npplicalion and 
definite meaning, like KAihl- ot *S/*SY-> the resoltaiit wnnl will not 
possess any j^wer to stump the noun as belonging to aiiv cluss, 
becuu.se it simply re|ieata the noun and adds nothing to its meaning. 
Thus, if I say tmKAlhlm kt>da, “ rii^dy-this roaiL” or SiSIfohi 
boifghy-one lx>ugh.'^ I qualify road ” with ^Mhis^' and 
bough '■ with ‘^one”* but I do not classify them, since [ siinplv 
repeat them in a mrvlified form. Chie can, of course, say that I put 
them in a clas§ by themselves, but that is another way of repeating 
the pro-sent contention. Such claasificm as SIS I- and KAUA- are 
si 111 ply the repetition of the nominal rfwit—of the nopn they are used 
to ipmlify — and if all the Kiriwiniun formatives weix- like this we 
would have an extremely interesting phenomenon, but one which 
coulil not by any stretch of the terin lie {rallcil 

Thus w^e ma 3 "iiay that where both phonetically and semantically the 
formatives and the nominal root coLnckle, there w'e have a naming 
formative but nnt a claaslficator^" one. 

In Group I we have the real classlRers: TO-^ KA-^ KA Y~ A"!!' -11'- 
1 ULA-, LUVA^, KWOYA^, KADVYO- ; and the nJ-reji^tina 
formativesi SlSl- {nonn A'H Ol'A.l- (noim JtsinVi), 

noun keda), VlUh (noun mtu). 

Passing now'to Group II tve fiiul there three classifiers with a very 
narrow jneanmg. restricted to one object mdy : KILA-, to cIiiaterR ijf 
bananas : SA~^ to betel-nut brsmclie^s * to coro-uqts. Jii 

so far they resemhle the naiiilngformative^ of Group L But 
gram Ilia tica My their fio^itioii is slightly different. To understand this, 
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let tis rewli^ that foriflative with a numeral or with a deuion- 
atraHve inav be Uflenl alone without the coriespciniijn^ tioun. Tlnra. 
to a boy I luay say : tm TA f/au/* " liuJuan-thK” aa well 
uuiTAUiui gmuHj' human^liitt boy/’ or sjieahiiig of sailing I may 
jsay, ' bitge ileico.^i KAYtjuy ready they saile<l wtMMlcii-two/' 
instead of Hetmai KA Y^*i already they sailed w c«K.leu- 

t^r1> Cannes/^ This u^age may be welt hrcmgbt home to our lingnistie 
feeliikg by comparing the bliiglish elliptic^ way of saying " f saw two 
vesteixhiv'’'^ In a conversation w'here definite objeeta were discussed ; 
although we emi see that In Kiriwinian the prefixed or infixed classifier 
gives a more ilefinitely nominal characteT to the numcrnl or 
demonstrative; toin|Nire 1 saw twn yesterday with I saw 
hiinians-two yesterday”, Jn thk lust sentence the expression 
"" humans two ” is more than a mere qualifying adjunct with the nnun 
addiHl to it in thougbtn It is a nominal expression allied^ no dnnbt, 
to English ones such as '' The Great Oxk The Almighty etc. 
Only it is more nominal. in somn cases at least, since the classifying 
forma lives stand for not one quality only but for all the attributes 
projrer to the class, ” human-being/" “ feuude-being," ""animal/" 
"plant/" " roodp" “earthenware pot/* “ wocsien dish/' “bough/" 
etc., etc. 

Where the formative has a very festricte<i sphere of application^ 
like AM/J. I-, “ road-1 Ike/' or SISl , “ kmgby/" then its incanmg is 
vciy complex, and it stands for all the nidny attributes pertaining to 
the concept of “ mad And the compound qualLfiecs, A\-fi).!(aJ«, 
“rnaddike one/" tmKADAmr, “roaddihe this/' etc.^ etc., if standing 
alone^ arc nbviniisly equivalent to nouns, in that they describe an 
indi^'idnal thing. 

Xow if there be a difference in usage between two claases of 
forniatives, one being used as a rule with the correspnntiing noun and 
the other independeiilly, it is clear that the latter will have a dilTerent 
gnuiimatical nature ; it. will belong to the division of nouns rather than 
to that of attribute words. I think that this difference exists between 
the “ naming" formatives of Group I (SISI-^ KWOYLA-j KABA-f 
VIW') and the fonnatives of Gmup II {KILA-^ EUK\i A-% 
and that the latter arc as a rule usc<l without the corresponding 
nnuiis, and that they therefore possess a pronouneed nominal character. 
In fact,i9dtoAi can be siiid to be the name lor a bunch of betebnut. 
Tlic other two formatives, as said above, are rarely used, and therefore 
I can speak with less? confidence about their grammatical character. 

There is another interesting problem with regard to the relation 
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between ela^diGer And nmm. The expresaian SAtalii^ “ betoUbiiuety 
one/* i& niidoiibteilly a notin when iisied alone, as it debnitely nanica 
an object and polnt.s Ita individuality — in other worda^ it is a word 
staiidbi^ for a thing. It jiiay he used with the noun bi^a^ the general 
H\Tnbol for betebniit^ farec.'si) palm, denoting tree-leavew, fruit 
generically* BwVi SAtah might be tmiiapcK^eil into Engiij^h ** betel- 
palm betel-bunchy-one Now, w'hich in these two la the real 
substantive and which the aftributive word I SAfulu is the 
iDdividualized^ difFereiitiated thing, whereas bu^a ia the generic 
expression mid is no doubt used adjectivally or adverbiallv. Tliiia in 
this coeo the granimatieal relations between classificatoiy- word and 
naming w ord m*em to be reversed. 


Nevertheless, such consideralions cun hardly l>e looked upon at 
present as anything but linguistic curios, ai long as ive are not in 
|uiase^sioii erf a system of consistent definitions of partis of speech. 
Then, no flnuht, we could easily cither show up such a %'iew' aa a c^tiibblcf 
or elae be able to answer it definitely and gauge its theoretical 
importance. 

Group III. Ijct us start from the meaning of these fomiativ'^eSp 
and see tn w’hat grariunatical consiflerations \ve are led^ Thise 
format ives indicate subdivisions of a whole, and also indicate I he 
n^aujier of ihesubdiv'ision. The}" mean *" jwrtions obtained by cutting 
o(I "p portions (iblained by transversally cutting off ”p rc^ipectively. 
They are genuine classiheTs in so far as they classify portions accordijig 
to rbe momier they were obtained firmi the whole. But each elasa 
contains only one type of abject, and this object is sufficientlv defined 
by the formative : that is, if the nature of the whole is known'. If not, 
thiJ^ must be ailded os a generic, adjectival qualifying word. Thus, 
BL Bll Ab$lu Ufi, " cut off traiisversally one portion of banana.'’ 

The classjficator)^ expression here again is a substantive, since it 
means an independently existing thing ami defines it sulfieiently, the 
addetl noun functionlug as a quaUfying word. The conditioiia are 
analogous to tticjsc obtaining in the previous group. As a matter of 
fact all these expressions of Group Ill arealniost exclusively used with 
the sufl’ix -tah, one, in the sense of "a bit”, *^i bit cut ofI"\ etc. 
We noticed above already two of them have eonswdfdatcd with aii 
archaic form of one, iami into lixc<i forms UTUUma and Stkina, The 
iiornina] character of these two expressions^ as well as of the others Li 
marked by the frequent use with aunixes of nearest possession ^ mi 
-»K etc. UTUta^ii^ - my little cut off portion^ ; Slia^ m^ 

little bit” ; Slfftiurgfi, my second little bit ” ; ViLitagu, “ my twisted 
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tiff little hit,” ete. Thiis is the form in which the mit ives beg for tnbiicco 
onil other bounties, asking “ give me niy part 

Again, these expreasioiiM of Group HI may be iisffi adverbially in 
the sense of "'a little ", “« little bit”, in such phrases na Sltum 
iummhca, “ hasten a little " ; hthii/ti, “ pull a little,” 

etc. In other phrases as Ixiiam Slktim, " I might eat a hit, it is 
diffienlt to judge whether Slktm is uacti adverbially or as a noun in 
the objective ease. 

Blit it must be stressed : tlie irarticles of Groiiii 111 can he used also 
a-H genuine fomuitives in numerals, denion-«tmtives, and adjectives: 
PlLAtym, “four juirts”; liCHW.tlinia, "five parts tnitisversally 
cut off” I VILIrigatai, “ a big jHirlioii twisted off” ; UTUIxhta, “a 
small ijoition ’; LA»u, “ this part,” etc., etc. SI is an exception 

in -SO far as 1 never heaid it used in demnnKtrativea or adjectives. 

Group 1V . Some of t he«p forma ti ves [uissess a very definite mean inp, 
and denote one ty^pe of object only. What is more, they, unlike the 
formativea of Group 11 . do not possess any coniplemeuta ry hou n. Tli us. 
to FILAtata {one banana btincli) we can always add hsi (general word 
for banana- fil ant) : but there are no nouns to Ik? added tt> FUTU-, 
A'/at;-, am///.*?-, and if/lM-, and the word (day) is never used 
with KALAlala. Thus the indeiiendctit nominal character of the 
formativea. XUTUktla. etc,, is still more prominent than was the case 
with the previously discussed ones. The remaining particles of this 
group. AMiJfTTA, AT AM-, SI AY LA-, KVBILA-, and N/HM-, 
niay, of course, I»e used irnlependently of any noun, but there are iiouna 
to be used with them, nouns signifying ends, promontorie.s, 
protiiberanccit, with KABVW; the noun.s wosi (song), 

(ditty, chanty}, lueffiro (magic), i/ojw (spell), can lie uschI with ATATl- 
and MA S’LA-, indiscriminately ; the iioim kirabih (^rden-laiid plot) 
ami seiKi (lagoon-portion) are used, aa said above, with KUBlLA- anil 
A7HM-. 

All the formativea of this group can lie uscil in all the three main 
combitiationa: demonstratives, iiumerals, and adjectives. 

Group V. All the formatives have a well-defined, special meaning, 
and they all are as a rule used in the form of nominal expressions. 
Hut each has a minibcr of nouns, which may be used with it: with 
all specific names for fish kintla ; with IM/.I/HM- all tho many 
name* for two varieties, etc. They all form adjectives, numeralH. anil 
deinoiistratives 

Group VI, These formatives have a general meaning, since they 
signify formations and they require the addition of a noun more 
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iirg^mly ihan the of the fore^joiiig jffaiip; it ii^ more 

iicceasiry to use u Ttoun ivlieai y«ti one hisap than when vou 

Hay one bundJe Tlie niinieral use of tJidsie forniatives ia 
jierha|jH the moat prominent* but clemonatmtivcj^ and adjectives can 
l>c fonue^l of them. 

Group ^ 11, Here there is no formative» the purely t^ualifying 
character of the nutnerals is prominent. TJjis hoskelful of vains ” 
is expresksetl by using the root or fmme of dcnions ration with the 
partiele TA Inlixed, MA-TA mt^ Uliether -TA- is an abbreviates] 
form of TALA/' nne/ nr the seoc^ntl syllable of PETA^ I cannot say. 

The i>artide of Group VHI, leferringto a deHnite measure, has, 
of course, u uuuieHc use only. 

Let us nowKummarkc the results of the graimnatical analysis of 
the formative particles. Tlie fourteen particles of the first group 
possess ill the most pronounced degree both the diissifjeatory meaning 
and the gramznatical function of a rral word-formative. Thev serve 
to form adjunct woitls to iiciina, and they mark ti noun as belonging 
to a eertain class, besides the noun being ipiuliiied by the numeric, 
adjectival, or demonstTarival root. 

The formatives of this group, however, and those of other groups 
in a higher degree* may function as independent nominal e.xpressioiia 
wherein the formative stands for the thing [naming or classifying it)* 
and the riMjt gives it an attrihiite. In certam exprr sions (Group IV) 
this nominal role is the only one in which we find them. The bulk 
of such expressions are found with the sulK.x itiln for the atcliaic form 
vvJiich in this eoimexion plays a part similar tu the indehziite 
article mi (Ln French)t ein [in Genuaii), and a (in English)^ 

Finally we must rcmeaiber that all granunatical terms and 
distinctions have beets used as cautiously aa poissible, but W'itli tlie 
reservatifiiis stated at the beginning, and touchwl upon again and 
again, namely that sound semantic definitiona valid for a wide range 
of Unguhitic types arc needed before any grammatical analysis of 
native languages is possible. 

V 

III the last division we discussed the grammatical nature of the 
[nirticlea and the grammatical use ol the expressions formed bv them. 
\Vv mainly had to cjualify the Htateincnt that these particles are 
*■ classificatory fomiativcs ” nf attributive exprei^ions. Here we must 
give some more information: ala>ut the nature of these attributive 
e.xprcssionH, i*c. of the numerals, demoiistnitivea, and adjectives^ 
formed by means of classitiers. 
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Follnwing th(? clistinctinnij iiitnKlucetl by Cixlrin^toii lind adoptctl 
by Kav% we may my that the Kinwiniana liavc an 
of 

They have indciJonilcnt words lor 1 to whersHia their nujiicnitioi} 
from G to lU Ik neither entirely indejHjndent, Hinec 6-9 wrc forinotl by 
addizig the worti 1+ ete.p to the word for nor Li k. a siinple ie|>etition^ 
fiince there is ii new and iiirlc{x?:iident wokI for 111, 

The fotlowing table will make it stLH clearer^ In the eolumn are 
given the pure nil mem I root* as they are nscil for eounting iMKfcetfuJs 
of yatm ; in eolumn 11 iiiiinerals with preli.vea PILA^ are given to 
show the tiiunner of compounding which is indetxl simplicity itself. 


KiritruihH Xtoncmh 


[. Smnrral 


I . j 'i 

V || uw I 

a" Tutiy - * ^ iimiiTonAivo Mmik 

a' I'a'jii I intlf'lN.-ti^Irhl whU^f. 

a. Li pm } 

e. jLtmfl taifi \ iJ tu 0 olvtAinnl by 
7+ T fcNT I, 

H. I tflii’,, tolhei word 

0. rfjxfc fur 

10. New vvnl- 

S; {3} 

Kti?. 

■j£l. 

m. luroiotu. 

H 7 . Lurq/iMirr tHtwttfin iinm 

I Oil. I^kaMfJp. 


II. Nuiiirriilji u^ed fur eouutmK ].K>rtiiaiV< 
cht ii «utHiivtdiMl wliule^ 

1 . PitifiaU, 

3. PUaioIu. 

4. pitaefflrP. 

JS. Piiilifmtt, 

) H. PiUtfimii pihfritni. 

7. Piti$iimft fiilny^Un 
a. PiiaiiM/a 
n, pilMStOjri. 

III. A'fuatffdlii. 

120. FilMmyyH. 
tSO. /’p 7 w*MT#Wit. 

'Hil. Pilur<alima, 

IfiK /^i 7 lfrtin‘^JFr 4 ppihrAfJkilif. 

H7. Ultima piIvtfI^f>Sp pilaliMm 
piiauyu. 

loll, ijiptlniuf^ia (banity ever 


This table show s well the extremely cunibcmome manner in wliieli 
higher and more complicated nnrabers hiive to be eoinputcd. As 
noticed against the word for 10<>^ such high numbers are never in 
practice uaecl witli an^-thing except yam-baakets, men {fo/nft/ffdo), and 
trees But even the niniibeF for 87 ia a mouthful to 

pronounce in a hurry, especially when it has to be uaed with a prefix. 
.\s show'll^ the prefix has to be iiitered with eaiii component w'ord. 
None the less, the natives speak and even compute them ignite glibly, 
and w^hen I recorderl the Ggutes of a big harvest tribute given in 1918 
lo the chief in Oma rakann, my nat ive in formants w en* far ahead of 

^ r^jilrinf^iPR. ipp. vil.fc (■hrtjiUT tm Ntiini'fiition ftnd Num^mln, pp, ^So-AI ; R*?, 
up. til-t Niinii^rfttiun dlucI XumvmlB Jn iIh^ MulftciPHuin ot BHttid:] Xi-w 

Ifiiiocfli," pp. N.li. — Fi^llqwln^ tlu- infotmiuitiai of ihe Rev. S- B- FvISowft, 

^r. fCvy prL■:^t?ot« ^h^' Kiriwinina dntii h^kMiI n UTTit'rBl ion In ikn PtH.'vmvt Immnvr. 
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iiifi III hmidling the figurtis. reckoning out liow the jnclividiuil tributes 
comparer!, ftiiding out totaU:, etc. 

The prefijciug of the clasksiBers prcflentH no dllfleiLltieB ; the luimeml 
root is simply added to them and there arc no cfintmctions of phonetic 
iniKlificatlons. except the I in iala feme) and t^la (three) is c!iiin,;5Cfl into 
II with the prefix NA -: {one femnle, one animal) iind NAlonu 

{three females)^ Again, the ending -wa tn the root for is 

Hlwa^-a drQpj>ed in the prefixed forifts ; t(ius, TA Yfjfi, XATifu, etc. 

It may be stated explicitly once more that all niirnerais on nil 
oocjisiaiii^ must be used with one elaaaificatory prefix or other^ except 
when roiinting Ijaaketfiik of yams. Also all the cbfisifiers t an he oscf! 
with numerals (though same cannot be used with denionstnitive^), 
as has been stated in detail above (under IV, 3), The otdiiial niiinenils 
are formed by adtiing the ending Aa to the carilinalSp with the exception 
of first, which ia used in its cartlinal fornu Ttnis: — 

Jwt nian^ TA fdN, 

'ind , 7 *^ Ttfititc-tit tffn. 

Sot „ TA Ijjtf. 

-ttli 

■Itk „ Tit THnm-lii ii7t. 

CttL ,, J’J Yiata in a, 

"tti ,, 7’jI yihtin-ta furt 

Rtr. 

mih p, ^','1 }74iJTri4a*(r 

If it were bec^^sTT to eTtipimsbe the okUiiuI nature of first or tenth, 
they would my tnaTALhm TAYttih, mnTALhm TAYlnmlahi, 
“ humun-thu! Iiuiiian-oiie," “ liuniuii-tbiR htiiimn.tenth/’ respectively, 

A few combined numeric protiouna ure formed with the claeslfioutorv 
iwrticles. The exprwsbrH for ” alone ", ** once only ”, are : 
alone, TAi^iuidm -, one thing only, A'ir,4}**rni</erfn AMVf<riuVfe«i, 
YAtfini4lej(i\ etc,, etc, These are coni posed of the numcml part TA Ffoj 
etc., aiiii the special siiiHx •nidfsi, exprejming tlie (.xcliiKivc meaning. 

Again, there are pronominal expressions: kamaTAYipu 
imiuTA I yw, “ wetwo-together ” (exclusive and inclusive respective!v), 
“yon two together,” ka^iiTA “ they two together ” ■ 
similar ones for ” tliree ", inmnr.l “we (exclusive) thre^ 

together,” kaduTA 1 foiw, " we (inclusive) three together," etc. 

f^ittotiilrath'ea 

There are two kinds of demoiistrutives in Kiriwlnian, the simple 
ilemudstrative, fcry«, or t!ie eriuivalent form h^n/ne. which sbiply 
prants. and rctpiires a tlireet indication, with a finger, nod, or gesture, 
and the group of compound deinonatrntives formed by particlre! 
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The forms bat/ne and ate edrnpletelv" equivalent plionetic 

variatioiui of the same word^ and in Kiriiiiiiian there is no distinction 
between nearer and ftirther demonstration^ corresponding to Engllsli 

this '''* “ that French “ celui-ci and cclui-la etc.^ though such 

distinction exists in many ^ielanesian languages^^ This distinction^ 

however, exjsta in the compound demonstratives; by the addition ot 
the infix the demonstrative is put into an opposition to the simple 
form, and it receives the further” meaning. Thus, urn 
" this human,can be opposed by " the human there **; 

the first deinonatrative, when thus coupled ^vith an opposing one, 
means “ this human here tSimilarly, uttiKA Yna tcaga uihoitt, 
mnKA Y^rem nikenh, this-here woexien canoe anchored, this-there 
woixlen salted/'' 

Some of the more obsolete particles, like VILQ-f LUVA~^ 
KADUYO-j might be used with numerals, but wcidd probably not 
be used with demonstmtives. The demonstrative maKWAYm^ 
formed with the abstract particle^ would be used with them, 1 advance 
this statement with caution, as it rests mftinl3- on my own Kiriwinian 
** linguistic feeling ”, Those who have maxle observarious on native 
languages vdH understand how difficult it is to getjej:all2e with regard 
to subtle differences, aiiil that direct questioning of the natives is 
almost useless. It must be notned that the compound demonatrativea 
in Kirjwina are certainly not jiure “ pointing " ivords. They might 
be called nomiml, or uamdemomtmtives, as they inform us about 
the nature of the objects pointed at, besides performing the function 
of pointing. 

It will be noteil that the demonKtratives can be uaed in the plural. 
In this case the plural pronominal particle si, “ they," is infixed bet ween 
the elasaifier and the ending na. Thus muTAUna, “this human/' 
forms humans"; maKAYn/j^ 'Whia wooden 

thing/* forma I'-si-mci, the^ wooden objects/' etc^ Corre¬ 

spondingly, in the "further” demonstratives, we would h ve 
tml'AU-si-mimj "these there humaiLs,*' and w</iAMy-^i'iremfj "these 
there wooden things," - 

^ Compare Ray, op. cil.. Ji. 4£ill, 

* It u mUfre«Liog to coms^re ibw tmu 'frith the previoiift informatioo of 
Kiriwintiin dcmeiurtrativ^ Mr. Ray in him work m Rft|miin huignagca (qp, eil.) 
jin oXL^eicnt digprt ot all Ih-ci mfonikatlQn available aUmt th* Meflitiwdan languftpea 
Ilf Now (; uiorap in whiell the Kiri vinioo im mf'liideU, There hr »U muiAri ri ij the In lol ma - 
lien givvn hy Hie Kev. S. K IVITowm by c-DumeratlqF^ Kmainian dciTMjaHtntivfa 
thus: " n ma. 2, ftifl, tfiiifwqcil,, p. Ktx 1 tefera 

to whut we call neajvr* No. 2 to I ha further deniDnAtrativoE. 

It ht eauir 10 to tbs li^ht of the above data, that thu infurmation (lOito 
Vut, I, TAltT IV, E 
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Adj£Ctk^i 

Here the gradiniaticaL relatiQQB ate laucb mare complicated^ 
Whereas in the numerals all words v^ithout e^icception were shown to 
bo corkstmcted wit}i cla^ifieri^p and in tho deroon&trativea a definite* 
class in thus formed, here^ in the adjectives^ some adjectival words 
are fortiied with fomtiitive^ and others dispense with them. We 
stand thus before a dilemma: shall we consider both these classes as 
adjectives^ and thufl aissumc that there are two classes of adjectiv&s, 
showing a fundamental difTerence of formation^ or shall we re^rd the 
simple (non-cLissiiied} words as adverbs and thus gain a clear formal 
boundarj^ between adjecti ve and advcfrb f No doubt it ought he urged 
that these <jueBtiQna are idle„ but then there would remain the oio/ff 
probandi that it is so. At first sight it is clear that an attempt at 
ginng the Kirtvvjiiijin laiLguage some sort of fmmal consiatency is one 
of the gtaiomarian’s tasks. And this formal consistency smms to be 
entirely lost if on the oue hand the claasifieatory word formation 
throws together three different '"parts of speech”, audt moreover^ 
teati> asunder one oE them. 

This dilemma is one of the several point^t, where need for a good 
setuauf ic theory is made evident to anyone w*bc> Tcading this paper has 
grasped the problems. Any definitions baaed on purely formal criteria 
must break down, where, as here, we have to solve problenis of form 
wdthont the help of meaning. We might say, here we have a new part 
of speech, m there is a new^ formal mark, and we might speak of 
Kiriwuiian classifiers" as a part of speech equivalent to noun, 
verb, and adverb. But this w^ould leaii ua no further. If parts oE 
speech and other grammatical clistiiictions pof^sess any deeper 
significance, correspond to real dkiinctions in imnian thinking and 
human Weltanschauung, then let ns once and for ever find this out. 
And Then, whenever we find new linguistic forms and groupmga wc 
shall be able to say what they mean in relation to human social 
psychology and the special psychology of the given nation. 

incorrert; ma, Jiiipff, timm *jv debna of vordft kdiI not comploto wdnii. Moreover, 
ihf dumi Incorrect, in mi far fts it k miWo to emtmeD fifiLie, But wlut 

mnit Atilko u» rnuat forribljr in tbu eonarxioxi ix tho omiuion on the pan of FisUown 
lO liwlw fcaj mrntkm ot the role plny^ by the ctiufcsifion! in Iho fomintion of 
iJoiiic^tr4tivr«. WfaM hoM hAppenrd h ohviouilT thwt bo jdtttitie«i Btxt pari 
of thp root nin with the - denionatnitivotr«t«l iho suffix mi lUi of ao account 
i«5ccpt in tho plu«l endintfx «>w. xaWjki). and acslected tfio obwaficatory mSxo* 
M hATiaur bem spoken about pl»whcr* ". In fact, reeding hid gmnimxr. it £» ™y 
to tbRt it w M. thffliph it would bo too cumbervome to prove it point for point 
I preferred to <|note Rot mtlier than Felb*ee, u it b raoie U-lling to xhow directly 
tlidC even thr mMt eomrwtcat expert OMinot help being m\a\^ by \iJunnat$on 
bmiHy jireamled. in fast mJetepreflenied. 
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Fc>r the presentj h«wcvPT, we mmt leaYeour dilemtim miitiisvvijriecl, 
auil say that wlier^i^ bonie adjei^tivea are uEecl with ^classiticatnry 
prefixest another class of adjectives—or words closely allied in limctioii 
and general meaning—is used without classLficatbn. Thus is the 

adjectival rt>ot for ** big ' \ gaga for bad The first word can never 
be without a prehs ; “ a big man^^ is ta'u TOcitjaln^ “ a big 
eanoc ” in fpaga KA Yuigaka j the tsecond word ia used unprcfixeii^ as 
taugfiga^ had man i:4V4hg<iga, bad yam-food," And if it 
is formed with preExos it niUbt adopt another inEx formative, which also 
modifies its meaning: a bad-minded man," TOmitugaga ; ** a 
haildooking TOwugnga. 

I cannot find any simple Tule:^ foTiual or semantic or combined^ lor 
the dbstinetion between the one class of adjectives and the other* A 
few remarks must suffice. 

Thus certaiii w^ords, aa ^igaka, big, long, dadodige^ crooked, 

rounded up, cannot be used without prefixed forqmtives. 

Others like the names of colours—jHipiAiio'ti, white, 
black, bicehtf^nja, red^ djgadngilf, describing all other colours, bhe 
brown, yellow, and green—may be used with or without formatives. 
Other words, like biaogm-, ^ood,gaga, bad, (juick^ can be used 

only without foTmatives, except in compounds, where an added 
formative alters their meaning as well. 

Now these remarks are only exemplifying and giving a faint outline 
of facts, a methodical procmling vehemently condemned in this 
paper. This has to be admitted, but at preaent I am unable to make 
this point more substantial 1 hope that the analysis of a copious 
materiEiJ, which I possess in the form of tests, taken dowia verbatim 
from native utterances, will yield better results when this is republished 
as a chapter of Kiriwiiiian Grammar* 

Other Graimnn/ical Use$ of Classificat^rg FoWiutiee^ 

In thegcneral deAmtion given at the outset w^e stated that Kinw-iman 
classified enter into the forma tion of demonstratives, numerals, and 
adjectives. This is correct In so far as in these three parts of speech, 
the fonnatives play a very characteristic and important part. But it 
is obvious at once that in two more directions this rise must extend 
beyond these strict limits, into nominal fomiations on the one handt 
and into pronominal on the other. It has been stated clearly already 
and in detail that many of the classilicatory numerals standing alone 
must be considered as independent nouns. 

This nominal role^ however^ extends even beyond thnt. TO', with 
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adjectival and noiulnal lootSf forms nouns denoting aii ageitt; NA- 
ia used with. female and animal iiaium; AM I*- has the formative 
meaning of instrument 

TO, ToAir*^ F-tiwtV a dancer; composed of formative infix 
K\VA¥- and dance. To~KAJil-kurig<i^ steersman; composed 
of infix KAfil- and ktm^^ steering. T^KABI-jffilumihr the mati 
at the l>ailer; ^htmila, bailer. sorcerer; from btauffan^ 

so^cer 5 ^ Especially itu|njrtatit is the compound prefix TOLt-^ 
meaniiig owmcri nmker. 

NA. NA-mtidii, the woman in child-birth ; valulu, child-birth. 
XA-^iisuma, pregnant woman; from pregnancy, NA-mfmkt^ 

nmle animal; from imooZot male. NA-mmla^ female aiiiimil ; from 
vieila, female. 

AVir. KAYAuta^ hammer; from to hammer. KAY-mUi^ 
the mortar; from to crush. The formative meaning of KA as 
** mstnimcnt however^ is in many words not clear. 

There are alsMj nominal formativea with TJ-, which often, though 
not alwap^ stands for ^Mealy”, with A'HMF- and with PILA-, 
In some cases these formatives give a definite nie:aiiing to the worth hi 
others they do not. A special and exhauHtive study of the subject 
would lead us to a comprehensive treahucnt of Kiriwinlan word- 
fonoatioD, which again must be pcR^^tponed to another occasion. 

With regard to the pronominal forinatiun^ the most important 
thing to be Raifi about it is that the demonstrative ot the form 
ntaTAUna is the only form of the 3-rd person personal pmnoitn in 
Kiriwinlan. 

Til us in enumeration, “ thou, he," a Kiriwinian has to say 
yotiir nuiTAVna. Also in the objective form^ “ me^ thee, him,*^ 
miTAUm has to be nse*! for the latter. Thou givest nie,^' kusakai/ffu^ 

bnt I give him maTAUna, Only in the pronouns^ wldch 

are used with verbal forms to indicate the person, there cxi.Hts a 
pronominal form of the 3rd person, o-, 1st person ; 2iid fiersoii; 
1 -^ 3rd person. The )>ossessive pronouns have the 3rd person in their 
three degrees of posAesaion ; nearest, suffixed -gii, -la, Aa ; nearer 
kmn^ knh), and remote (ii^, um\ h). 1 think that the Kiriwinian 
language stands alone among all Jlelfincsian tongues in this respect, 
that it does not po&Ress the 3rd pei^n of the personal pronoun^ 
except when used in the verbal form. 

Some interrogative pronouns are also formed by suffixing significative 
particles. Thtis " who " and which " may be expressed in a general 
^ Thk hu hem clearly rccognijtcd and iUltd by tbr Epv. H. B. tVlhwvj. 
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manner hy ata^la^ and ai^ka^ “ what/' and with special 

referpuce (o the object inquired after hy amt/inn, **which male"; 
fmiif-viiih, “vtliich female”; occi^-meiiirtfig “which (flying) animal”; 

“ which tree.** But hcrCj obviously^ the formatives possess 
A much more definite meaning and cannot be identified with the 
clasaifiets. 

Indefinite pronouns, “ soineonet” “ something,” are expressed by 
classLiied ntimerat iDraig; **onc hiiitmn being is iiaccl for ^*soine 
human being the difference being recugtLhsAble from the context. 
TvllVoffi, “some human being/' in ihiktratj^n TAViah, '^one man 
told me” ; PILAfnlar '*one of the heaps/* “any heap/’ in kuifouai 
P[L,'halit^ “ get hold of one heap,” etc. The compound demonstmtivea 
are also used as relative pronoures and con junctions. Ill order to 
express auch a phrase as “ the man who sit^ in the middle takes the 
oar,” the Kiriwinian says, bitjorm kuri/a maTALhm msu ofmenfe/a; 
litenillyp “ he takes oar^ that man he sits in middle/* This mdimentari^ 
expression of relativity seems to be a universal feature of demonstratives 
in many native languages. 

The main theme of this paper, theClassificatory Formatives of the 
KirirviniAn language, has been primaTily presented here as a linguist ie 
fact. But also it is to serve us as an example of a general proposition^ 
namely, that there is an urgent need for an Ethnolinguistic theory, 
a theory for the guidance of linguistic research to be done among 
natives and in connexion with ethncigraphic Htud>% 

It was stressed above, in the introductory paragraph, that as there 
can be no sound theory which is not based on an extensive study of 
facts, so there can be no Kuceessfnl observation of facts without the 
guidance of a nonnd theory. .4 theory w'hich, moreover^ aims, not at 
hvpothethical constructions—“origins,” “historical developnientB/’ 
** cultural transferences,*" and Himilar speculatiDzis—but a theory 
concerned with the intrinsic rcbtioii of facts. A theory which in 
linguistics would show us what is essential in laognage and what 
therefore must remain the same throughout the whole range of 
linguistic varieties; how linguistic forms are influenced by 
physiological, mental, social, and other cultural elements ; what is 
the real nature of Cleaning and Forni^ and how they correspond ; 
a theory W'hich, in fine, would give us a set of well-founded plastic 
definitions of grammatical concepts. 

By the presentation of the Ktrjwlnian claesificatory forraatives, 
this general contentioa has been jirifita faeie justified, in so far os wc 
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were able to aee how n very eharacterietic and theoretically important 
phenomcnoa has fare*] LaiUy^ when treated qtx the foundatiori of 
iiistiOicient theor 3 \ [f we again loot into the r^um^ of Fellowea' 
pre^'ious information about Kiriwiiijnn clasaificrs—quotecj at the end 
of Part II—we sec that it is not only incorrect in detail but 
distorted in it« main outluieH The errors in detail will be clear to anyone 
who r^'ada the above quotcil statement.^ 

But the information criticised is distinct!j misleading in essentials^ 
in ao far as it reveals only certain features of the classifiera, and leaves 
iJthers quite obscure* although they are of fimdamenta! importance, 
and it must be here emphatically stated that inroniLatioo which ifl 
incomplete in esseutiala is false Information. 

The data confined in the previous Kir{w(naGmmmaTB.Te incomplete 
in several points. They forcibly lead the reader to the condusion 
that classifiers in Kiriwina are U£e<l with nuinemls only. Thus, 
S H. Kay in his digest presents Kiriwdnian demonstratives and 
adjectives as il they were simple formSj having nothing to do with the 
classificatory formatives.® 

The previous informatjoa is furthermore msuSicient even within its 
own limitatioDEs; thus, as already indicated above, it never tells ns 
whether the classificatory formation is used always with nuraerab 
and under all conditions, or whether it is of an occaaional use. It ia 
needless to expatiate on this point, aa any one who rends this article 
will see for himself what I am aiming at. 

The case in question can bo taken as a fair example of the linguistic 
insufilicLcncy of extant Grammars, as the Kirimtt^ Gmmttmr is beyond 
r[ucation one tjf the best minor gtammam exdude* of counio^ 
CodrLngton’a and Kay's W'orka), and probably it b the beat one as far 
as the Mekneiian languages of British New Guine^i are concerned. 
The Rev, S, B, Fellowes knew the language perfectly wdb he was 
u shrewd and judicious observer, and his knowledge of liugulsiic 
theory Was undoubtedly above the average found in similar works. 
As his follower in the study of the Kiriwinian language aud custom, 
T may be aHowcd to expreaa my adniLration and indebtedness to 
hia work. 

What is the reason, therefore^ that this author has so sgnaliy 

» Thuit .Y.t. roferi not only to enSmsla. Of QAl (7) ewinol be 

M reprwiMatmg " thiniei TAltia{7} iloce not mmn two hAikeUi'^i tbe 
V VAi fat^i wns uq^owti In my mi^Ymmnta. AU thwe *re, mow- 

over, Vory irnpnrtant OSM. 

* CompAnr above in V. »hrro Rjiy‘, tttmmiTy on donioertmtivt* ii quoted- And 

op, elt., p. 45S, 5 2f>^ ** AdjccUvcf,"' 
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failed in recording thh striking theoretieaily important lingiiLstic 
fact i First, it nuiat be remembered tlint tbe popular prejudice 
agauLst neglect In treating scriomaly the nLiJiners and custouis of 
low^ degraded races has survived more tenaebush'^ witli regard to 
linguistics than to any other branch of ethnology. An irregularity in 
Gome obscure Greek inscription will draw forth volumes of erudite 
garrulousnesa, but for a unique record of an entirely new tyjio of 
language we have to rdy as a rule on some sketch}' accotint of a well- 
intentioned but linguistically untrained aniateiir, missionary, or 
trav'elJer. It is only ciuite recently, with in the last few decades^ that 
a few pioneers have done really scientific work on savage languagcSp 
often ujiiler great difficulties and always with a great dsil oi dis- 
intcrestefl enthusiasm. For there is neither material endownient nor 
general prestige attache<l to these studies, and they receive as little 
encourageinent from the universities aa from the general public. 
What is moat dJsappoiiitmg, howevefp ia that philologists and lingnista 
as a body ilo not show half as luucb interest in this type of work as they 
should. For there can be no doubt that for the real science of lingu istics 
the Jiving monuments of very primitive language as they still exist 
in the native-speaking communities possess an infinitely higher value 
than Hliattered debris of a dead language, because the former are fuU, 
living spedmeusp because they arc of a type widely different from our 
ow'n languages, and therefore more indispensable in a comprehensive 
comparison, and last but not least because these living monuments 
are disappearing fast and forever, whereas granite, marble, parchment, 
and brass will survive the nunains of prehistoric humanity, 

Many linguists, no doubt, realize the importance of studying language 
an living rather than dca<l specimens, and everyone w'outd probably 
admit that the study of native languages is of panimouut imi>orfaiice. 
Thus it is characteristic that IT. Paul, in his Principk^ (quoted above)^, 
dcvelopcs and exenqdifies the bulk of his statements on living nuHlem 
languages. Perhaps this b one of the rmsons why thb work is so 
sound and inspiring. Even Delbruck, whose interest and Life-work lay 
in the study of prehistoric forums on the basis of dead languages mainly^ 
remarks several times in this GrundriM that a finer analysis of given 
linguistic phenomena could be aebieved on living languages only.*- 

^ Op. cit.^ vol. V v&l. of the Syfnfux), pji. W’ir wrtiirn ulwr diew Dlays 

frrat Ektrrtr Urtlipik-n k<llinm, wenn valbtiiHli^iv Xuinmlun^n a.tm lul»iid4?a 
Turlkflpn w^ndHi.” p. 135: " l)Ji“ fviiirrc! |Kiy^liuliiy;idcho Aaftlyie die«r 

ViyffiAl Lfibbift aW HUT (iTL clrixL SilAtednl auj. kbemtun ^prAi^liGn TomchmBn/' 

AdiI pa^tn Jn Dthor placre. CampAfe ttliKl F. Mak MuLE^r, i?h lite 
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This refers f.o mfxlera languages only, but it applies a foritori to 
those of native coinmunifiefl. It is probably the special dilficulty of 
bringing theoretical knowledge and opportunities of direct obsenution 
togeibcr that has not allowed ethnO’linguistics to assn me its proper 
place among other etlmographic pursuits. With several notable 
exceptions the effort spent on recording native languages in a strictlv 
scientific manner is inadequate, ^ 

Let us now return to the Kirurlfia Grammar. Eesides the general 
one, there were iiiotb definite reasons no doubt, why it was difficuU 
for Fellowes to present the classificatory formatives in the proper 
light, without the guidance of theoretical umlysis. If one approaches 
a new language, which has to be recorded, with fixed and rigid 
gram mat ieal views and dehnitions, it is easy to tear asunder the natural 
grouping of facts and squeeze them into an artificial scheme. If we 
imagine someone approaching Kiriwinlan with the defioitc idea that 
demonstratives, adjectives, and numerals are separate “ parts of 
speech ”, and that they must he kept strictly asunder; further, with 
the knowledge that nurneric classifiers exist, and tliat such phenomena 
are to be looked for in aumerala hut not elsewhere, then we can easily 
imagine what the result would be : the naturnl grouping, that is the 
identical formal principle underlying the word-formation in adjectives, 
numerals, and demonstratives, is ignored and misrepresented; 
nuiiieniLs are endowed with dawifiers, and a ca.Hual enumeration of 
them is considered. Slorcovet, in onler to save space and time, no 
trouble is taken to make it absolutely correct. This is what in reality 
has happencil in the A'miFd'iia (rriimnifir, 

So much on the score of criticism, which negatively shows us how 
lack of theoretical guidance and of lealiKing the theoretical importauco 
of linguistic phenomena must lead, and docs lead, to blurred vision of 
facta. But on the positive side it must be shown also, how we should 
^Dstruct the working of such “theoretical guidnuce"—see its operation 
in the manner in which the classifiers have been here record^ 1 


Lan^uayr, Sth cd„ 1875, p. iltt*. wti^rf a. good eipovition » giv™ nf tliD mMcnu wl,v 
awd™ .ra baiinil to (pw lu bcltor iniighr (nto liajfuiatit uhenomenk 

thikii one4. * 

*■ BroHin the older WMh* piovioiuly .luatof] of Hllmboldt, F.' Irullrr and othen 
thorp may bp mentionnl the tir<i pcriodimlp. R /. 

ra<«pjt^4a/r and tho Z.f. A'olaPiiatpjvorApjt, th» liittpr iiircjolly drvo(«<l t« the Btuilv 
of nolwp InnauiifCP* <!. .Vlurihof, /jUiAtlirllo). into lAe Study of A/rieaH 
(Engliph tnoubtion, loisj, a .nmimiy of the work dime in the fiotil 

There hM bwn mnch.BDd u it peempMCptlent, Work iwpnUy done on the Amerirail 
fji43gujigw, bat with tbit I iEn campJlitrly 
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It must he remembered fiT^t that a scientific theory gives u3,be^iJei3 
a body of nilca^ alao definite mental habits. A theoiy bent on 
“ Origins for instanc^^ will lead anyone to see "sun'iTflls'', 
** primitive formsinnovations and such like, in every ethno¬ 
graphic phenoTnenon studied. A sound bngujstic theory* the aini of 
which is not to project the facts on to any extraneous plane, but to 
understand them in their nature* will in the firat place engender tlic 
habits of mind which lead towards scientific perspective and complete¬ 
ness, that is* tow^arfis subordinating the less imjKjrtant to the essential 
grouping it properly and lucidly, and trying to exhaust the data and 
not to exemplify them merely. In other words^ instead of gi’vdng the 
diV/eefo ^nettibm ol a linguistic phenomenon, there would be n tendency 
to construct an adequate picture of it. 

Thus it was necessary first clearly to state the range of the 
classificatory particles^ their main function and meaning. As ^30on as 
such a striking phenomenon was observed in the nmuerab, the 
theoretical interest and the impulse tow'ards cduipletenoss would make 
their discovery inevitable in the demonstratives and adjectives as well. 
Again, the conj&tructivc desire for completeness imposes the principle 
to search for aU the clasaifiem and to present them in an exhaustive 
list. Once tabulated* the diflerencea in thek nature—their meaning, 
their grammatical function* and their degree of obsoleteness—became 
patent. Immediatdy a series of problems presents itself, the finer 
shades of meaning, dets-ils in grammatical definitloriH the vitality of 
these forms have to be specially obsen^ed* noted, and Inquired into. 
Further research is thus j?timulated, and this Icuds to the discovery 
of new facts. And so on ; theoretical analysis conipeb us to sec gaps 
ia the facts aud to fonmibtc problems- this elucidates new facts, 
which must be submitted to theoretical analysis again, and soon, until 
the limit is reached, w'here further details would l>e too vague and too 
insignilicant for observation* 

1 must insist that in stating this I am not expressing a 
desidenum or using figurative s[)eech, but laying down a definite 
postulate of ethnographic field-work; whilst making observationa itia 
necessary constantly to group* construct, and organize the evidence, and 
this leads to further rsearch* But ia order to do that it Is nece^arv' 
to be in possession of a sound theory- I am hi position to stress this 
point from ray own experience; during my first stay in Kkiwina, 
1915 to 191^, 1 tad no linguistic preparation, and though I picked up 
the language e^isily enough 1 entirely failed In an attempt to ^Tite ufi 
a grammar. I made this attempt on my return to .Melbourne in iDlfi 
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and its itiiscamag^e led me to a good deal oi linguistic reading and 
reflection during my eighteen months stay ivitliin reach of the excellent 
Melbotime lihraty. On my next visit to the Trobriands I saw 
linguistic facts where there had previously been nothing but confnsiun^ 
and I am now able to write on Lingubtics^ ^vbcreaa I absolutely failed 
in this before. 

So far, so gooeb and the point will perhaps be conceded that 
theoretical interest and gtiidauce have helped us in the survey of the 
Classificatorj' horniatives. liut this la not alL All the giamiiiatical 
concitiisioiia and the remarks that have been made above were done 
under protest and with reservations. Thua^ for instance^ in strewing 
the nominal or adverbial cliaracter of certain expreasions, in 
distinguishing between the formative as strictly dafsaifying and namings 
using conceptions such as head word and adjunct-word or attribute, 
wc admittedly only make provisional lliiguistics^ 1 tnay aay at ouce 
that I have a semantic theory of my own^ and ttiat it was only owing 
to this theory that 1 fdt capable of imparting a certain amount of 
consistency to tny grammatical condusions. But, of cour^ such an 
implicitly held theory or creed, though necessary to the author, cannot 
cam^ convictioii to the reader. In the preiient state of affairs, however, 
when there ia no univeriMilly acknowledged sefc of definitions and no 
consistent body of views about the various linguistic categories, every¬ 
one IS compelled to use hb own discretion and to coin his own 
teriiiinologj',^ 

Broadlj' spiking, in this article, we adliere to simple eeniantic 
criteria in using tlie terms “ noun " and “ nominal " to denote words 
wliith stand for an indiridually considered and fully defined thing, 
the term adjective ” for words denoting attributes ascribed to a 
thing, and sf}on. Yet, even in the fundamental question as to whether 
Ode is justified in deducing pmts of speech from reaJ catt^ories^ tlieie 

* \1 Lett ] vrrotit Lhi^ flriil lLd fallowing jiarm^rupli^, I Iibc] oolscen Sir HiuliSrrI 
Temple • iiioaI interencing ntteiti|tts at a aomaiitio iheory adiiptiHl to tlio oiudr of 
prinutlre kn^nges. His outUiica of n Univtt«nV Lirammar and tlieirn;>pli{!atioo. 
>ltl.ou]rh very eotidoojHitl and earried out only in very biro«.l Outliti#i, lo n>.l 

of extreme iinjiorlnnce: t}nj jirollema set fortlt ill an oxoetlonl niAOner, »iiil 
tlie ulutLoua offerttj nre lindoiilitoclly correct in all cssontinljk AhV fumrv 
attempt, at a vematitic tlioory. Cn ctlinnlo^, will liova to prwe^ on tho 

linof. indioat«d l^y Kir P.ichard Tvtnpkv Cf, - A brief l>rpo^i[ion of a Tl,™ry of 
loivcrwl (Grammarprivately printed tUM ; "The Sknktoti of m Theory of 
t,|IWtr™l IJramnwf.' JJtAS,. \m>, pr^ r>a7-C0J : “A Theory of Univerwl 
I .mmmar. aa applied U, a tironp „( Savago Unuuajfw." ih Tht /iirfiVw JjinVworv 
yol. **vm. ISPS, pp, m. -A JIan for a Uhifont. Suionlife Hcoord of 

l^.i«oaB« of Savagw. applied to tho Ijingitaiits of the Andamaocae and 
btUMbnme, in TAi .=1 iirf^f 4 erF^, ViiL |>|j, 1 ^ 1 , ', 217 , 317 ^ 3,73 
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13 no tigT<siTient whiitever. Tlius Wundt in his monumental work on 
language assumes without further amlysle that “ noun “ adjecti\"e 
verb^V add ]iarticle " correspond to concepts of classes: “Things,^’ 
“Quality,” “State,” and “Eektion”, whereas Oetiel directly 
denies that the linguistic di™ions into parts of speet-h have anything 
to do with what he calla “ logical categoriea Yet these t wo authors 
are among the very best and most competent anthoritica ; a great 
psychologist who has gone deeply into the study ol language, and a 
giKxl linguist, w'hose work is founded on extensive |)sychulogical 
knowledge* 

Again, dealing with Kiriwinian demonstmtives* we pointed out 
that they are not demonstratives pure and simple, but “ naniiing 
demonstratives ”, But how^ much does such ii distiuetion mean, or 
how little I It would be idle to speculate, without a safe hasia of theory* 
We could multiply the examples from this paper;, but it may be better 
to give an example or tw^o from other works, else this one example 
might ap]>ear to clain:i tcH) mneh of onr attention^ and one might bo 
also under the unpre^sion that it forms? a class of its own. 

As we w'ere speaking of the parts of speech, let iia remain within 
this grammatical area. It is safe to say thnt so far we possess 
eorrect—or, at least, sufficient—definitions of the terms verb, noun, 
adjectix^e^ etc,, only within tlie reach of Iniio-Euroj^ean languages. 
Can we apply these terms to, say, Oceanic languages ? One of the 
greatest uuthoriiied on this subject, Edw^ard Tregeiir+ antliur of the 
Mam Pd^icsian Dkfioiianf^ answers this question in the negative : 
“ I have carefully avoided the use of letters to mark the native words 
ua aubstsntive, adjective, verb^ etc. It is an unwise, if not a 
mischievous effort to inuke^ if W'e endeavour to force the mica of 
grammar which fit (more or tcssl the modern gtage □( the English tongue 
upon a language l>elongiiig to the utterly unequal grammarq^^riod 
in which the Polynesian speech is nuw found.”* 1 doubt x^ery much 


1 [n d£!n moiflfcen Itab^n eii^K nat clic*e UVww vk-r . , . deutlic-a 

untcnckkdt^nf!' formal vhlVl■^pk^■lt^ die Jcinvn f$4>KriaakabO|i;i]ri!{^ii ijC’jMti 

Prtlj^fweciHjn : den lie^rutAndAlH^riaen lias JS'uManrirniH*, dvn FU^iK■h*ft^tK^^:^riavn 
iliw dtii Ztiui^tAndn b(^j;;rilf«ii djM endlieh dm BetMjliTing^lrf'CPidvn 

die Pwriiifl*^ (Pa'e -^pfar'kff it p- ~ And pdMm through cbA^acron PKn^i it 

.‘Speech, ii. pp. 1-207)^ 

Tke logif aI ^'AtrgDi^ cif rvamo if d^Einitfly iix#d; U ftHLiidA eiihcr for a ibiDg 

or for A vt for AD ActioD, ur for a AtAte. And theAd Iiavc ziu inLefont 

(canzieetion with the grazamatieAl or a^ntaflkal eatcj^onen uf ' fiubfttAnlive \ 
■ adj^ctiTeor * verb ' " . . r fop> cit., p. 2S4]i, It u iv odd IhAt my imiiA 

of viow La mtwh hreArtir lo tliAl fd Wumlt thnih to ikdt uf Urrtel. 

■ Op. eitr, lairoductiiia, p, jciii. 
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whether he La coiTcct in compiling a vocabulary where each word is 
defined in an aptioricnlly insiiSicjent maiiiier, because meaning is 
only half the delinition ol a word. And perhaps Tregeat would have 
done better to have followed the usual routine of wholesale application 
of Earopeati categories rather than clung to full scientific strictness at 
the teat of giving an entirely one*aidcd work. Xone the less, he is right 
in stressing the point of strictnessj and there is the incoutestablo fact 
that his great work would not have been preaented in a mutilated 
form but for the absence of a satisfactory linguistic tbeory which would 
allow him gTamiuntically to define Polynesian words without pressing 
them into the " net of EnglLsh grammar 

Another Oceanic linguist of great merit, Codritfgton, on the other 
hand, hua no scruples in using freely undeRiied grammatical conoepta. 
Speaking of a llelaiicaiim part of speech, he says; “ These are here 
called ‘ Po-sscssives ’ for want of a hotter temi, and are not called 
Possessive Pronouns because Pronouns th ey are not.” ^ We are nei ther 
told wb V the author thinka so dogmatically and affirms so boldly that 
*’ Pronoims they are not ”, we have to take it on his word—nor does 
he even trouble to tell us what he understauda by pronoun. 
Presumably we ore to accept the word in its current sense. But taking 
it thus, it is difficult to agree with Codrington, since all posseeaives 
“ stand for a noim ”, and are thus pronouns according to the broad 
definition of this term, Oodrington’s distinction must therefore 
rest on some subtlety, which he has in his mind, but which he never 
expUdtIy states. Either he should have given us his reasons or 
abstained from applying rigorous criteria, which must remain com¬ 
pletely meaiungless. As it stands we have a tj-pical example of sncli 
linguistic views, where no trouble is taken to state the problem clearly 
and to define terms, yet where a very definite and somewhat pretentious 
use is made of these terms. 

On the same page, again, wc find it written about a Melanesian 
particle: “ It may be called a Possessive Particle, or a Possessive 
Preposition, or a Possessive Sign. Hut it is in fact a Noun ’’—and that 
is all! Again, it k difficult for anyone, uninitiated to that author's 
unexpressed thoughts to see how a Formative Particle can be a Noun. 
A noun has to be a word independent in form ami meaning, ond the 
particle in question is a formative only, a mere portion of a word, 
without independent sense or linguistic existence, Yet no attempt is 
made = to justify the quoted phrase, to indicate on what it rests— 

t Up^ ett , p, IStJ. I, 

■ W|i»r tbs SttthM jireUbly hod in hi« tnind that the Fonnativa PartieJe in 
tIunUon origiiiaHy m«a( a noufl, The iKMllingukUe t™dfr muit be camiuned 
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what aina the criterift by ’which the author would diatinguL^h between 
a nodu and Eion-noun. Nor is evidently the need for &iich criteria 
lelt. Thb shows dearly how this author^ to whose Jinguintie genius and 
industry we oive m much in Alelabesian ethnography^ must have felt 
the need of making dear-cut and defintte linguistic distinctions^ though 
he had not realized that they must he based on s^ound theoretical 
foundations. 

Examples of not BiifhcJently justiBod grammatical reahniHing are 
to be found even in the aoholarly work of 31 r, 8. Ik Hav% Thus, he 
says: b Bomewhat diflicuJt to ascertain whether 

exist in the Alelanesian bugnages of New Guinea , ^ * the word usually 
upjieaia with a pronominal suOix [-no] which indicates it to be a noun.” 
After comparing adjectival expressions with nouns and showing 
similarity of form (in the auifixe^)^ he concludes : *' It ia evident that 
the attributive adjective b used in the same wny [as a noun b] and niiisfc 
therefore be constructed aa a noun.” ^ 

This appears to mo liighly inconclusive. First, what is exactly 
a true adjective and have we to understand that there are “ untrue 
adjectives ? What arc they 1 Then^ to conclude^ from mere formal 
similarity that the gmmmatical iiaturc of the words is tlie same— 
wuthout entering into any analysis of this formal common feature— 
tjeems to me ejuite maduiissible^ 

As a matter of fact I am certain that in this case 3Ir. Hay b not 
corrects in that he couftises two different meanings of the suHix 
the poaseasive and the emphatic. The suffix used with adjectives is 
emphatic. Im Ls said to have a definite emphatic meaning 

as if the particular hatchet was singled out; thb is a good im** * In 
Kiriwiniaii^ when a noun is rcjieated emphnticallv^ it will be used with 
tlic suffi-x -tu (-lia), jind this has nothing whatever to do with the 
possessive. Thus, for example, in the dark I might stumble against 
somethings and ask, Amka hayse? w'hat is this 1 A native 
against whose leg 1 stumbled >riil answer, which, with 

a strong accent, has a vety emphatic ineaning, my leg, you fool ! 
Here, obviously, the suffix -h has nothing to do with the 3rd person 
singular possessive pronoun, since it comes on top of the the 1 at 
person possesaive suffix. It b simply emphatic. 

Aj^aizLiit S ccinflijriqn of ideas. IliHELBaiiiy the gmtii iuKlicn! function cf KiriwjuiiL!i 
FumiatWcfl above {in IV, 3) We OKelied that cerLaLn forming wilh Ehetu 

hfliiieir* arv n^^una. Out jt must be rcolkEeJ t hst a Parli^k Ua*^/ Cun never 

Le Hij'thmg but the jiftfl of A wroni, anil fan tbui never be ronjjjiwl imUit nnj of ike 
iiide^jc'ndcnt pajtfl of fljwech, 

*■ f Ip. cil.p p. ‘LW, § ;iO, *■ AiljectlTPi." The llalica Ate mine, 

* Jjou', riE, 
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Let U5 pDimt out one tnone inetkodologicaL feature before we 
bnally Tentate ou,f conoliosxans : in all our gmmiiiEiitiical diatidctioos 
we have always led back to TliuSj in dealing with the 

gramtnaticitl tharacter of the variotia format!we had to 
keep their meaning constantly before ns. In trying to prove 
th’jit an expri^Eon .should be rather cla^^aed ab a noun or adverb 
or adjective or a "^nouiLnal demonstrative we nao semantic and 
not fortnal definitions. But the analji^LS of meaning ag^in led iia 
often to ethnographic descriptions. Wicn defining the meaning and 
function of several of the formativea^ we had to make excursions into 
ethnography, describe customs^ and state aockl conditioua. Thus 
linguistics without ethnography would fare os badly as ethnography 
would without the light throwm on it by langunge. And it ia the rigJit 
an<l the duty of ethnographeni to ask for an efficient assistance in the 
linguistic work on the part oE the stud^t^ of Language. 

Now let 113 summarize our results ; — 

We sawr that rigid grammatical coneepla, borrEiwed from current 
grammars of lndo-Euro|>eau linguistics^ are a hair to linguistic 
observation—they lead to wrong distinctionSp to tearing oaimder of 
natural grouping, to false perspective. 

Again, an amateurifihp cxtcin|>orized use of grammatical terms — as 
w e had to do it in this paper^ and as has been done by others^—carries no 
convHction, and simply opens up problems, the proper solution of which 
would only a^in lead to the construction of a semantic theory. 

To give np aU grammatical definitinns, as is pf^ssiblc in a vocabulary, 
but quite impossible in a grammar, ia incorrect. We need a Theory, 
devised for the purpose of observation ol linguistic fact. This theory 
would give a recast of grammatical definitions, based on an analysis 
of meaning. It would snalj^ the nature of syntax, parts of speech, 
and formation of words, and besides giving adequate and pLo^tio 
definitions would open up vistas of problems and thus guide research. 
Such a theory would also serve os an interpretation of linguistic facta 
in their bearing upon social psychology, 

Phmetic fiofe.—The sounds of the Kiriwinian language will be 
dcscribc^l more completely in a future publication^ The speUing in 
this paper follows the general rule that all vowels are to be pronounced 
as in Italian, and ah consonants os in English. The consonantic i 
sound has been rendered by the letter y. Thus in the Kiiiitvinian wrord 
fptifa^u the ^ b to be pronounced like the j in Italian J/aBCio, The 
accent ^ b used to separate two vow eb T.vhich do not form a diphthong, 
but must be pronounced with a breah between tbem^ m separate 
syllablesv 


THE CHAEACTEE OF THE KHEDB AS ILLLTSTEATEP 
BY TUEIE PEOVERES AND POPULAR SAYINGS 

By Major Edward Kokl 

(TKe KutdiEh ia ckielly tbat of the llakiiirLi 

ri ’ll!ERE is a g™t deal to be saicl for the coiiteDtion that mtlooal 
{character expim^a itself hi jiopubr tsaymga and pfovcrba. 
That the latter are goftietiDies parado^ueaL and tend to extremes 
cannot be denied. Tnitli however* often seen at her best on the 
tight rope. 

The following aeleetiion of weU-fcno^^Ti Kurdish enyinga is made 
with a ^■iew to illuss^trating the character of the Kurds. As an excnso 
for its imperfections reference can be made to the lack of Kurdish 
literature and the existence of many diafects^ which make it somewhat 
difficult for A foreigner to acquire a working knowledge of the language 
as a whole. 

The KudIs are a mountain race, with all the chamcteiistics of 
mountaineers—love of freedom, violent jmssioiis, and a clauniBh feeling 
of pride. These priniaiy traits dispose the Kurd to fly to anns at 
small provocation, and engage with zest in bitter blood feuds. 

1. Miruf khundar bit qairdir iiabit. 

/( is beE^^r to ham blood on one's hands lhan to he I'n debt. 

2. Jana miruf dekewit nava miruf na derkewit. 

/( is betlcf to lose one's life than one^s honour. 

J. Wald dai rmrtii razU bit Lila male mlmf m^il bit. 

It is better to hse one's proj^ert^ than oneV honour. 

Enmity and feuds arc generally of a very Implacable and uncom¬ 
promising nature. The Kurd is a good hater. 

4. Dizhmin a Mb£ nabita dUst a Kurre. 

The enemf/ of the father mil neear he f^e friend of his son. 

5. Krai debina bhost dizhnun nabina dost. 

Roods inay be shorty but enemies imitV he frlende* 

Show ml daygin dizhmin tm rm zain. 

People sleep at night; enemies (fo sleep. 

7. Agar dost ho^lr ba kcnia agar dizhrmn yek ba arua, 
hmi^ieni are a thousand friendst a single enemy. 


so 
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8. Tol a khwH In sar <]iztiiiiua a kbwn tm haila. 

ZXjh^I have the flwoiiMf ici’/ft ^Pir un-seltled, 

9. Khalon khiA'aTZft rra klrdn braza cbal kirnn. 

Uncles are to help ihe mns af their and to iwr^ /AcpSie 

of (heir brothers. 

This refers to the fact that feoila often arise between brothers, 
whereas niarrlage is a favourite means of making up quarrels, A brkle 
may take the plaeeof blood-money. 

10. Ta az nnwaim chaweka niinta nilwai bar do chawan. 

// tfoa hate toe <t deal (lit. aii eye), iiwH, 1 hate h twy greot 
deal (lit. two eyea). 

The only good thing said about an enemy is:— 

11. Dizbnm a dfmil ehaltir zh6 dOst a nadan. 

A wise enemtj is betier than a foolish friend. 

With the love of fighting that the Kunls posseea, it is but natunil 
that bravery should be held in the highest esteem. 

12. Mairin! biria zhe pOrrmi. 

Conrage beats numbers. 

13. Mardi bai jjua'ulia. 

Braverg is mns reproche. 

14. Chaka mairliu niv a kiini. 

Anns are hit half the battle {i.e. coarage also is needed). 
ly. Khudf- he niinif yarblt shir4 mliuf bila dar bit. 

With providence oh one's side it doesnt matter if one's simrd is 
of irood. 

The bravery of a wild and primitive conimumty is not compatible 
with the dcxrtrine of the sanctity of huznau life, 

IG. Barkh i nair zhe kair^ ra ya. 

The ram lamb is for the knife. 

IT. Mirriii molwan c haini kassc ya. 

Derttfi is /Ac gnest of eeergone. 

18. ^firrin babi kal biiii nabi. 

Belter to die than grow old, 

19. llin-ini mirrin a, khirr a khirr chia. 

Death is death, so ichg worrg aboat the death raide. 

Many travellers have observed a certam trait of treachery which 
sometimes discloses itoelf in the character of the Kurd. 
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In the Handbook of Me^potamia^ vol. i^, it h stiit*dj ** The Kurds 
are at all timea calloua and lecklesst of taking human life, and they 
may act at times with extreme brutality. Their disregard of the laws of 
war has given them an extremely bod reputation for treachery/^ 

\Vhnt has been taken for treachery is realty the result of the hard 
physical conditions in which the Kurd Uves^ the constant and bitter 
Intertribal feiids^ and the fact that hb country has for centuries 
been overrun and subdued by foreign invaders^ who have never shown 
the least sympathy or conflidetation for the subject race. 

The Kurd as a result m a hard individual with few illusions in 
regard to the milk of human kindnesSp of 'ivhich he has had of yet no 
experience. The Kurd w odd hardly agree th at " sweet are the uses 
of adversity 

20, Erfi ka be nan a khwa bar dfi jan a khwa. 

Bring up with your own bread; say good-bye to your life. 

21. Bi kCisht run6 T^hrm wii rfl. 

Fondle in your hp and gel the hatT$ of your beard font out. 

32. Bmni bid^ gohsbte jam aqibat pashinuini. 

Give (I atfaftger your Ufe^e fdoodr in the end you will regret iV. 

23* Sv a niH la bar dar a inn naravit la dar^ khalq6 daiflvit. 

One*s dog does not gmrd the door of one s home^ but goes of and 
guards the home of a neighbour, 

2t. Zhfi iv a milnd betaraa av a gftrr ruataisa. 

Fear stUl tmier —doii'f fear rushing waler^ 

Conplerl with the Kurd’s somewhat hard and cynical outlook on 
life* we have his v'ery practical turn of mind. The result to Western 
niinds expresses a certam callousnesa^ in sonie cases tinged with cruelty^ 

25. Silow' la rfhan nina silfiw la m^hanit. 

One doee nsedum a man because he. is the mcner (f grey haift 
but because he is the owner of jilenteousflocks. 

26. Har paigbamberyeki dQ a la jan a khtva kirrla. 

Eeery prophet is careful to pray for his own soul firai. 

27. Waki khirch pir debit kutaila pai dakanin. 

When Uw bear grows old the cubs laugh at him. 

28. Sing ujicbit mirkut dabat* 

// the peg axutV go m, a good hammering will make iL 

29. Uaq£ bie'ii a kol £he bo biz^n a ahakh naminrt. 

The goal with hortis will not rentain one. dozca on his harmless rival. 

srOL L FAitT IV. 6 
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30. Tti AIL Shair ba sar Hat a Icaivir ba^ 

KaiAiraht tfliu talan marfu 
Oh tfc«. All Shair^ sk on jywwr rock, 

Tfte rock for fjoH—lke boottj for foe. 

This refers to a cert^im Ali Shair, who, being robbed, climbed on to 
a big kndder and besought the departing brigands to leave him part 
of bis property. 

3L Hftrchi karrek hai i kurrek hai L 

jrAoet'er has a debtor has e son. 

The hardness of the character in the Kurd, nad the fact that he baa 
for eenturies revolted against the yoke of the conqueror, baa givea 
a trait of great indepcadeace and aloofneaa to his character, 

32. Mali kwiiBti aitgahatA hAalT. 

That ichieJi is asked for does not go to the bone brings no 
prrrmncnt good], 

33. Tu diire kAisfi nakfiti kaa dar(ta naknti. 

Don t knock at angbodg s door and wo owe ipdl knock at gonrs. 

34. Xan^ hur ka av^ niinat a khalqe pawA, 

BeUer live on bread and miter than jnd oneself nnder an 
obligation, 

35. Mirflf diki riizheki bft bila mirishka aalekS nabit. 

^ One crotrded hour f^^artow^ U/e iV tmrih an age vekhoui a fu$me 
{Uf, better to be cock of the roost for a dag than ken for a 

Ung ejfperience as a anbiect race under the yoke of an effete and 
tynmnniis foreign government baa tended to induce a feeling that it 
is better to take the cash in hand and not heed the niiutc of a distant 
dnmi. 

36. Mal^^ nakhwari y^Ji zalimava. 

That fchich rcnanHeth tniconsamcd becomes the jmtion of the 

tgrant^ 

37. Mild a wcahandi khalq^ gAnnfshiindi. 

Thai tflticb yau yradye your family mil eimtuaUij be imsferf by 
other pcojjle, 

The sodtuiicnt thus expressed U further strengthened by the natural 
tendency of all mountaineers to be generous and hospitable: thus 
we have:— 

38. JAmair dftchfn nnvati dahailiti kflporr daebin paran dAbaifjn. 

IfaiTiors depart and leave their fatne; misere depart and leave 

their tmnei 
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39. Mnld ki'ipilrri nucMta gori. 

The i€€i^th of thf. mUef does not follow him to the ffmve. 

Patriotism^ in the Western sense of the word^ as yet ^ plant of 
weak growth. Among the mass of j>eopb it i» represented by a 
pnaaionate love of their own Utile atreteli of tril>ftl country — the green 
alps on which they posture their eh^pn the springs of eohl water that 
lie along thu ^Mith that leads from their winter to summer quarters^ 
the fields they till on the plain. 

Howeverp the more one knows the Kurds, the more it is brought to 
bear on oue that this feeling may with surprising rapidity be cqnvfnted 
into the broader conceptions ol patriptisnip i.e. national feelings 

>f0. Bulbul danan qaf s a zair kirra guzT iikb wllat akJi wilat. 

A nighiiiigak in a golden cage could only sing ** Jilg mtive land, 
fug naliie land 

4K Sham be shakara vnilkt shirlntara^ 

Dafmsciis jnag he stccet, hH the Aoflwr countrg is sweeter* 

The following well-known ** Stiran ” (string pocin^ chanted to music 
in the Gregodan scale) ahows clearly the quality of the Kurd^saficetion 
for his birthplace. 

42 H Wilfit a min nina 

NLsam a qnnun a wilAt a zhairfna 
KAsAra dil a min wilat a sshnrlna. 

This is not Hiy eauniry {i.e. 1 om on fjtife). 

Here m have the hws aitd customs of the tordandera. 

The citadel of mg heart is with the higManders^ 

The inherent sentiment of clannishness and exclusiveness which 
breathes in the afiove lines is shown in inure striking relief by the 
two follow ing saiyings :— 

43. Biani bide gosht^ jiini aqibat p^shimanT. 

Give ytmrUfes blood fo n at ranger arid you witl regret it in the end, 

-14. Khwiani mirQf bekuzbit TIaiski minif wadashairit. 

If one kills one of one*a own peojde, one hides his bones. 

'Hiis refers to the fact that a stranger's body would be left to rot. 

The Kurd is easentially a clean liver. Cn natural vices and 
pen^raions are unknown. Drugs like opium^ in auch wide use in 
Ptraia^ and aloohol, such as the favourite raki of the Turk, are taboo. 
A too great indulgence in the pleasures of the table is also looked upon 
a*ikance. 
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Ab a tmnit the Kurd b, with few exceptions^ a wiry indi\idiml. 

45, Haini tiaht zh6 ^irrnwi dibizdit iuaiin die luturi. 

AU tkinff9 breai/rifm being too Jf#ie —but a man fr^m being 

gross. 

4^. Kem bckhwa har gav bekhwa. 

Eat little tmt often. 

47 p Lugm^ a kanj bad] Bifrek md6 na kanja. 

*4 good marsd {$ better than a loaded iable, 

48, KhtYW gh4m khwarin 

Har s6h di^bmin^t ghAdarin 

La cbfk kasai nabarin. 

sorrow, and feeling, 

All three are dangerous foes. 

Thai theg mag rain on flio one, 

M A Rat AGE 

The Kurti^s conception of oiarriage ia oo a mticb higher plain than 
that of other -Moslems^ such as the Turk, the FeraiaQ, and the Arab, 
Women in Kurdistan are compamtively free, Maniagea are made as 
the result of courtship. In the resulting union the wife playe by no 
ineana a secoudary part, 

49, Zhin Btfin a mi'ildya, 

-4 ir^>nati is the pillar of the home. 

50, Zhln blnA hi lawinl dA kurr be tara b^abaUi 

Marry early so that you may enjoy the pleasure of your children's 
eomjKiny before you grow old. 

51, Zhin 0 mair tAvir o hair. 

Only a jjirt tiwd shovd {*,e, for digging a grave) will separate 
a fiMiii atwf his wife. 

52, 5Iair& min low ba krsss^ min jow ba, 

// my husband is young and dashittg let my skirt he of common 
doth, {Said by a prospective bride.) 

55, Mala zaruk tai da ahnltan na ySta taida. 

The devil will find no ingress to the houses where there are children. 

54, Zarnk Faikih^t nialanin. 

Children ore the fmit of the home. 

It will be noticed that the general spirit of the above is one of 
monogamy, and this is further strengthened in the folbwing 
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55, Mair^ do zhinaii dargahwnna. 

The of ^WD wive^ ape^ids hk otd of the ftrntse. 

The above citations have given the more idealistic aide of marriage. 
For the Kurd, however, w\th. hia iotense practicalness^ the practical 
aspect has its importance. 

56. ilal a sjairiin kharab debit mala knrnlii kliartib nabit. 

Afamilg ^ith riehes tmtj periah, but one mth iciH survive. 

57* iiait Cbama zbin gola. 

the streamj trormH the lake that coU&ia iAc H^ier. 

58> La zhina riagarra la khizma begarra. 

Doiit search for d wife with iooks as mtich as for o}w mlh Tehiiom. 

WoaiEN 

The morality of the Kurdish woman is fanioua* In nearly all 
tribes adultery is punished with death. 

59, Zhin a sharmi he shahr}’'eka niairo shairni be kar yeka. 

A teho is bmhful is icorth o cit^, but a fmn irAo is so is 

not ^vofih aniflhhig (HL a kid). 

60. Zhiu qiilaya mairdAlya. 

J woman is a castle ; mm the besiegers. 

61 p Afjift zhinan dl koidid dana waki rra debit h'low debit. 

A t£!Oi}io» keeps her sense in her hp {i.e. liAcn sbs is sitting do^m 
quieilg at home she is at her best) ; when she gels up (t.c. gods afce«0 
Acr senses scatter* 

62. Hendi zhiniti hendi zliaiiTn. 

Hend malhaiu6 dilauin. 

Ilcud khilnmi a karurauini. 

Some are fairies, some ore furi^. 

Some are balsam for the hatrt. ^ 

Some are the enemies of the etipboard {i.e. think of nothing but 
eating). 

EELATlONSmP BETW EEN THE SeXES 

Among the Kurds prostitution is almost unknown. 

To describe a atrorigt hale man one uses the expression " he is aa 
strong as a bachelor " (Awa azaba). 

In Kuttiish there w no w^ord for a prostitute. In the Eastern districts 
she U euphemistically referred to as a Persian, in the Xorth as a 
Hussiau, in the south as an Arab, and in the West as a Turk. 
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The Kurd bcLog a primitive^ person, leodiDg aa outdoor 

life, hia pleasures are siEaple oaea, 

03. Bekbi^a giijfllit so war ba gfiaht wa Inida gilalit^ 

.'IW one*s ptsa^irvs are conna^ withf^sh ; Qjie cati % r«jbf it^ 
owl sleeps itiM it. 

The Kurd k very fond of his horse. TTio following must siirely 
awake an echo in the breast of the cavalry leader ;—^ 

04- Lai sowar twA tat^ir ba zliai pya ba mehtar ba. 

jyou are tnoHuled doiii spare fjaur har^e ; iriAcn distmanted 

be lYfl slave. 

Kblioiox 

Tlie Kurd in many cases ia a very tolerant and lax Mohammedan. 
Proverbs and Bayings seldom refer to religion, and when they do so 
it is often in a somewhat auperciiions or even mocking vein. 

65. S'4r6 bata brini nayaita kirrini. 

A h&^ that is ta be ctd off cannot he musonaed. 

Thk ifl in special reference and in direct contradiction to the tenet 
of Islam, w^hich says that life may be prolonged by votive offerings. 

66. Min davaita ta davaita ratiJla the waita waita. 

/ am calling far you and pou are oaUin§ for me ; tehai is ike 7 ieed 
(if the mtiUahe. catting (i.e^ reading the inarriage ? 

Said by a girl to her lover^ or vice verfia- 

67 p ^e sohrin naka bfiwar agar sb^htk zb4 nore bit. 

Don't Aoite ang confidenee in a hdg i?jan, eien if Me tritban should 
be straight from heaven. 

Priests (mitllaha) are referred to as avarkioiiK and grasping. 

68. Gutina iniilbi k-tr^ tnin k^l^6 ta kusht gut kilre kar jarrAma^'a 
giitin Jiakhair karreta karrema kusht gilt karr bai £ara bai athman. 

Theg said to the muliah, " Oar d(mieg has kiUed gours” He 
rejdied, A donkeg for a donkeijr Theg said, “ Righi, but it's 
the other wag aboiU : gour donkeg Aoa kitled ours" He said, ** The 
donkeg is a dumb animat which cant be held resjKmsibte” 

Another story m the same vein. 

*4 wiuffciA felt into a river. A man who was standing bg said to 
him, *"■ Give tm gout handr A speeCaior mid, “ He is not aacusiomed 
to giving; if goa want him to seise gaar hand sag, ' Here is something 
for gouJ ” 
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Riches and Wealth 

The attitude of the Kurd towards wealth is a eomewhat complex 
one. On the ono hand hk shrewd appreciation of pmctical iasucs 
tends to make him acknowledge its i-alnep but on the other band 
adversity has taught him it« many enares- 

69. Rrai a pini; duzeh bar dare Bolkar^ dekewit. 

The road of the hooi-pateker i# past thA dmr of the hoolmaier 
{Le- lidtauf is in the grip of ike mpiialiM), 

70* Mal^ dowlamand^ chan a faqiiri& shiL dakat. 

A rich nian^s hemse i$ ahw su^cient to inoJte # poor chin 

tired [ixn the poor ore enr-gingand talking of the riches of the icell- 

to-do)* 

71. Naiyiiri wai di jahale ari. 

Enmitfjgcnerallg comes from ihe Jlaar-saek {i.s. tcealih i$ the prhm 
aifiSF of 7fwst ipjorrels). 

Hospitality 

Ah with all mountaineers and tribal communities the laws of 
hospitality are well known and bind in g. 

72. Mai wan maiwan^t khud^na. 

Guests are the guests of God. 

73. Risket niliwamin la sat khude^^a. 

God urill see that the guests have food. 

On the other hand the Kurd w Ith his blunt ness is not loath to speed 
th e guest w^ho ov'eratays his welcome. 

The following couplet is recited on such occaaioaa :—- 

74. Fishta pishta ballak6t 

Maiw'an khwAshan rrtKhet^. 

Run away, run atcatj^ 0 pid)atd cai^ 

Guests are all right far owe day. 

7o* .Maiwan ^h6 tiiaiw*aii ajiza khanokhw^ai zh4 bar do jCina. 

One guest may get bored with another, but the master of the house 
is thoroughly bored with both. 

Another example of Kurdish outspokenness is contained in the 
following: — 

76. ilaiwan a draug shiv la sar a khw'aia. 

A late guest tmist arrange for his own dinner. 
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Tlie outepokenne^ of the Kurd und the very hard practical trait 
in hia character prevent Mm from entertaining any sentimentally 
extravagant idea regarding the claims of hospitality, auth aa one 
might expect from Ilatiin Tat. 

77. KhidmatL beka zhi piranra waki pir debr khidnmti bcbinL 

Look after old so that when are old you may be looked after, 

78. Nan a ^ilairan la sar inalrTin karra. 

Hoepilality becomes a to the receiver, 

79. DiAri qaab in shun diari hasp in. 

Give a smili icetyht (lit, a date) as a present and receive a hundred- 
^'eiyht (liL a horee) as the return yifL 

Fidelitv and Respect for AtJTiioarrv 

Oaring to the existence of the patriarchal tribal system the Kurds 
entertain feelings e£ respect and loyalty foe their chiefs and ruling 
families. This is eapeeially the case in the Boh tan* 

80. be nisr a hhwa Shairvi be shir a khwn llakfiri be rrai o 
tagbir a khTrA. 

The BoJdi trusts to his tniV, tiie Shainran to his sicordi and the 
Hakiari io his own way of doing things. 

81* Ma^ln bebina pirta dawait mirOf ua datABlr. 

irAeji great tnen fall on evil dugs {lit, become like bridges a ver 
which people tread) people shonM cross bg theford. 

82, Charm^ dawAr Barbara karrtya. 

The aimeTs fieece is loaded on the donkeg. {i\e* The camel, a 
superior animal to the donkeg, even when it dies its skin h an top of its 
inferiors.) 

There are many Kurdish proverbs which agree almost literally 
with those in use in Europe. 

8,1. Na palang dosha it khaletkhwa b'g’horJt ua abdi nosh. 

Can the E^iopian change fus skin or the leopard his spots ? 

84. Bjir^ khwHritft^ Birukti dogirtit. 

A rolUyig stone gatlicrs na moss, 

85. Kengi p'shlk la mol nijya mbhk be fcaifa khwoya. 

irAcn the cat's atmg the mice will jdag. 

86. Mush tagbir kirrin gutin zangilyek beknua uatu i pshika. 

To bell the cat . 
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S7. a>r gul i^\ istri n^bit. 

Nq rose without & tkom. 

68. Mid darj'^ek dilyii imv cbarkb a wL 
/ pul a Apake in his whed. 

Kurd's Attitude to their XEiGHdOURS 
In epite of thft invudijig hosts of foreign conquerors, the Kurd has 
always preaerved a strong sense of his own nationality and a healthy 
ctmtempt for hU neighbonrs. 

69. Garcia habiiya pTidishati yet 

[jaiq bidchya kbud^ kuUah )^ek 
Albatteh dibumazbi bakhtek 
Rum o Arab o A jam tanmniid 
Ilamuyiln zk^ luara dildr ghulamln. 

// Eca had a ting^ 

He would Jm loorihy of n croitn. 

He should have a capiltd^ 

Ajid ice should partake of hk fortune^ 

Turk and Persian atul Arab iroMftf all be our slaves. 

Attitude towards Turks 

Tlie Kurd feels nothing but the deepest and bittereat antipathy 
to the Turk and nil hia ways. 

90. Waki khabr a Ruouhh. 

Li'ic the word of a Turk. 

Dl. Khude chc kas£ na aiklia handa Bumlaci, 

Mag God present everybody from the dutches of the Turks. 

92. Waki diraf^ rumi. 

As importunate cw Turkish taxes. 

For the Persian the feeling is one of goocl-natured contempt and 
dislike of his deceitful ue.ss. 

93. Waki &hire Ajamniia. 

Like a Persian sicord (ih^h doulde-Moded and ready to slrike 
- friend and foe). 

91. Waki asknr a Ajamuna. 

As effete as the Persian Army. 

95. Waki Ajam kUow a. 

As obese os a Persiau. 
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The Kuril s dislike of the Ai^ab ia that of the patrichia for the 
plfebeina. 

96. Na bdizhlii bo Arab marhabba aw daiina ear dangi abba. 

Dan I ^ndtdtj eric&urage an Amb^ &r he mil mtm apirf commit 
41 meiivejM m tie edge of your cioak. 

97 i Arab wakj luaiah hendi pisb dakau liartaim poiRl]. 

The Arab u hke a Jly ; tfm fmrc you shoo Mm away the fmre 
imiMeni he becotms. 

For the Armenian the feolmg la much aimilar to that against the 
Jews in Eaatern Europe and the Euat End of Ix>ndGii. 

98. Nynuk Fellah. 

With fnger-naih hke an Armtnian a dirty and unte3Hjg 
itulividual)^ 

99. Haape kiilla aj ^ ttiUa maiii felhih Lai mil ba owla. 

A u'oehy chestnut^ a monyrelj and on Anneman—dofiH imst any 
of ihein. 

The Kurd looka on the N^eatomn as a Kued. 

100. Nflv byn a ma wii muyeka nav byn a ma wu feUah chiayeka. 

Beiweeii us {{^. the Ncstoriam and the Kurds) there is Md a 

hair's breadth, but beiieeeh us and the Armenians a mountain. 

lOL Hnjat a aarginan dachina gund a niakhTnAn. 

With the esccuse that oive imnts some to x^isit a Kestorian 
viiiaye (to meet a girt). 

For the Kurd, as an orthodoit Sunni, it m not the right thing to marry 
a Christian p but as the Kurds an<l Nestorians are raclallr and in 
general ebaracteriatica so much akin, love affairs are frequent. 



ON THE TONES OF CERTAIN LANGUAGES OF BURMA 

By L. F. Taylor, I,E.S. (Communbated by Sb George GRtEBao^.) 

(> 1 p, L- F. Taylor, o£ tho Indian Edu(national ScrvHce, wbs the oMrial 
trusted by thn Govcrnmcot of Bunina with the prepnmtion of the 
gramophone recORla of the of that Province, ^hicli have lately 

been preAented to the School of Oriental Sttidies, It waa be,, aUo, who 
prepared the valtlftble report on the Br^paroiorif iSVfifle nr Lintfuisik CtifxwK 
for the pro]H»ed Ungnifttle sun ey of Burma. In the coutm of corro- 
Apondenee on theftc BtibjectB, 1 npiiesled! to him for help in the vq.Ted 
qneAtion of the tones ^locnbar to these farms of speech^ and be very kindly 
nndertook a nueiute inquiry into the subject and forwarded to me the notes 
which form the bosJy of this fwipor. As they were too valuable to be con- 
si |ni^ to the obwurity of odtee records, with his pormiasioo 1 have arranged 
them into the form of an article. Bo ler as 1 know these notes of 
Mr. Taylor's are the only attempts at illuatrating gniphically the tones 
of several Irnpariant languages of Further India that have been published. 
In this conneAiont 1 would also refer the student to Dr+ C+ N« lirudlcy a 
valuable articles on pp. 202 S 4 of voL ^si Journal of the 

American Oriental Society and on pp* 39 ff. of voL xJvi (1915> of the 
Journal of the Xorth China Branch of the Royal Aaiatic Society. The firat 
deals with Siamese and the second with two Chinese dialects. In each 
the wove^lengthfl of the tones used in these languages as mechanically 
T^orded in the Rousselot apparatus were carefully measured and plotted, 
forming curves or patterns of pitch which eould be shown upon a chart. 
It is mteresring to find that the results thus obtained by Dr, Biadlcy 
for Siamese closely agree with those recorded by Mr. Daniel Jones and 
Mr. Taylor. 

In the following pages I let Mr. Taylor for himself. Additions of 
mine ate enclosed in square hracketA.—( t+ A. G.] 

Sr AMES E Tones 

Complication.— Siamese words are divided into diffcrcrit classes. 
A particular tone indicator applied to W'ords of different classes 
produces not the same tone but different tones. 1 w'orked m far ns 
imssiblc without any reference to the written language. My results 
are as follows ;— 

No, 1. Middevel always. My speaker never lowered hk pitch 
even when isolating the words. [This 16 Pallcgoix^s Tonus reefw.] 

No. 2. Ijow-leveh [Thk k Pallegoix'a TofiR^ 
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Xo^ Mid'failing and very short.. Some words bsgin silightiv 

above and others exactly at uiiddle register. The diference appears 
to depend upon the patticular worda spoken. My shaker alwaya 
spoke the same words io the same way. W^irda commeneing is^ith an 
aspirated did not fall in pitch, but remaioed level. It nppeam! aa 
though the r occupied bo much time to hUs out that there wad no 
time left for the pitch to fall. [This is Pallegoix's Tmim demmm*] 

Xo. 4fi. Oommdiieing high-level and then falling rapidly through 
considerable intervaL {Some words containing short vow'ela and 
ending m i appear to conform to this tone. A'oit was such a word.) 

Xo. 4&. Commencing high and then rising very slightly. Some- 
times high-level without any rise. 

I can find no rule which decides the distribution of worda between 
the two variants a and A Apparently the fall at the end of tone 
18 used when there is time to get it in and this may depend on 
whether or not the initial couBonaut La aspiruted, [These are Fallegoj x'a 
Tonti^ ^raCfj:.] 

Xcj> 5* Begins at middle registerj faU^ rapidly^ and then termuiatea 
in a long rise which carries it up nearly to high register. This 
correfiponds to a variant of Shan tone Xo. 1, described at the end of 
my remarks on the Shan tones. [This is Pallegoix'a Tanm 


I f! 5 4ii 4h a 



Variant of Xo- 3 
in case of wonl 
commencing with 
an aspirated # [s*) 


ITqgcther with ilr. Daniel Jones I have mpclf diHcnsacd these 
tones with Xsy Prasit Tishyaputra, a Siamese gentleman cadet at the 
Royal Military CoUegc. Our results closely agrecil with the above, 
and also with Mr. Bradley's article in the J.A.O.S. As regards the 
two varieties of tone 4, according to the grammarH the second ’S’^riety 
occuTs in ayllables beguining with an original sonant* nasal* or seiiu- 
vowelj, and ending in n short vowel with a glottal check or in a checked 
consonant preceded by a short vowel. This was borne out by our 
discussions with 3Jr, Prasit, Mr. Taylor reports that some woida, 
e.g, ks ^ have the first variety of this tooe. .\ccording to the grammars 
sufh words should have tone 2. In Siamesej so far as 1 can ascertain, 
every final t, or p is cheeked as in Burmese.] 
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Shax Tosses 

[Before ^fr. Taylor prepared me hh account I tad the privilege 
of attending a fi6aiJte which Mr. Daniel Jones arranged ivith a nnti^^e 
of the Southern Shan States. The lolJo^ing were the resulta recorded 
on that occasion :— 

(1) Dr. Cushing's 1st tone ‘ a mid-risuig, as in a dog. 

(2) Dr. Cushings 2nd tone : a low-level, as in_ hio, theahouider, 

{3} Dr. Cushing's 3rd tone : a mid-falling, aa in •^win^ to be mad* 

But in connected speech it is inidJevel, as in -wkL 

(4) Dr. Cushing's 4th tone : a high-Ieveh in come. 

(rj) Dr. Cuahing’a 5th tone : a high-fallings as in a horse. 

I sent this account to Taylor^ and he had it with him before 
making his inquiries. It will he seen that his account diflecs alightly 
from the above. Tliis is probably due to difference of dialect. 
.Air. Jonea’s authority came from the Southem, while Mr. TayloriB 
came from the Xortbem Shan States. Except, however, in minor 
details, the two accounts agree very closely. The following is 
Mr. Taylor's account] 

The apeaker is a Afansatn or TaL On Shan ■ he comes from Hsipaw 
in the Xorth Shan States, and speaks Shan Gille”, which is the 
dialect moat widely spoken in the area. He is the man w-ho spoke 
into the gramophone and whose records are beiog sent to you. My 
results were aa followa : — 

Cushing's No* I* AIwa)‘s a long rising tone^ commencing some¬ 
times at middle register, and sometimea almost at low regfeter. 

No. 2. Low and level. 

No. 3* Aly apeaker always pronounced this iuid-le^"ch never 
falling even when speaking isolatetl words. A'ow'el sound short* 
Slightly checked. 

No. 4, Somethnea high-level. More ofteiij however, it commences 
high and risca very ttlightly, just perceptibly. Vowel long. This is 
the highest tone. 

No. iki. My speaker piionounced w'otds with short vowels high, 
level, and short. He never lowered his pitch. Not so high as No* 4* 

No. 56. The three words selected by Mr. Daniel Jones, vi^, 
p^aii, pa:i, and were pronounced as foUovni. When isolated 

they commenced high and fell rapidly to low register. About same 
length No. S above. When followed in combination with words 
of tone No* 2 this long fall was maintained* A^Ticn followed by vrooJa 
in other tones the fall was from high to middle register only. 
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Tone 5a may terminate in a chcekp and this k |>erhaps the nile; 
my speaker^ however, often stopped hi’* voice and teiminatefi the 
word in unchecked, unvoiced breathing. Without the breathing the 
word is very short. If the breathing be taken as an essential part of 
the word, it k then about equal in length to words spoken in tone 
No. 3. 

There is, thereforej perhaps a tendene}" Uy make words having short 
vowels, i.e* words classed under tone 5a, equal in length to worda 
having long vowels, i.c. words classed under Sb, 

I have tested thk tone very carefully, not only with the Shan 
speaker but also with Hkuns and a Siunteae who could speak the same 
dialect. In no instance w^as there a fall of pitch lu words of short 
vowek such as that observed by Jlr. Daniel Jon^, 

Words in tone No. 1 occasionally conmienced with a very slight 
fall and then rose to high renter. 


1^34 ikl a/j (ihHLllHttxl). 



Varlanta of No. 1. 





I 5<l 



5a checked. 


Variants of No* 56 * 

Variant of No* 4, (i) Id combination with 2. 


(ii) In combination wuth 3. 




rm n kKjiutisniEuimK 


5a unchecked. 


vuice, 

(Variants). 

breath. 


Tones in Kahen 

[Mkaionarics have provided Bgaw and Pwo Karen with an alphabet 
based on that used for Burmese. To thk alphabet theydiave added 
a sericfl of signs to indicate the tones, one of which k, when required, 
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gulfix^ to every iiyUi&ble. Tlio grammars give acceuiita of tlie touea, 
but these aoeoiuitd are of little use to a person not in touch v\ith 
Karoos^ and lienee ^fr, Taylor^a aecoimts are paHicijlarly welcome to 
iis iu Europe. 

SfJAlV 

The following account of the Srgaw Karen tones, with the sigiifl 
used for each, is taken from Mr. Gilmore's Grammar: — 

Where no tone b marked, the aylSahle h pronounced with a 
rising inflectiom 

A syllable marked ^ is protionnced with a heavy falling inflection, 

A syllable marketl with 5 ^ pronounced abruptlyj at a low pitch- 

A syllable marked with S b proooiinced abruptly at an ordmat}-' 
pitch. 

A Hvllable marked with ^ b pronounced with a falUiig circum¬ 
flex inflection H 

A sylbble markcil with l h pronounced with a prolonged even 
tone/' 

The following b Mr. Taylor's account of the Sgaw Karen tones i 

I got the same results at three different s^ancea^ They are as 
follows: — 

Noh Xo tone mark, ^liddle register^ level and long. For 
instance = yfl. 

No. IL If 00 Iw combined with long vow el 1, we get the wort! 
or tj^K Thb woid b spoken high^H level, and long. The pitch 
is the S4iiiie as for words in tone N'o. 4, Tlie vowel sign has therefore 
rabed the pitch. 

No. 2i Wonb w'rittcn with Begin at middle rcgbler and 

falls considerably. About medium length. 

Xo, 3. HVfirda written with 5 ^ Very slightly above middle 
register, level, and short, ^metlmes abrupt. Pitch lower than 
16 and but same m ff. 

No. 4, Wnrib written with S. i^ame pitch as 16. High, level, 
anti abrupt, [In other wools tlib tone b simply the same as Ih. The 
iibruptnesH b not part of the tone, but b an independent peculiarity 
of the syllable. I should prefer to say that this sign indicates that a 
syllable with tone 16 also has a glottal check.] 

Xo. 5. Words written with Begins at same pitch as Xo. 4, 
and falls steadily to tiiiddle fegbter, f^ong. 
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JJo* U, Worda writteti iritli i. Same pitch m Xo. 3. 8%htlj 
liigh^ levels and lon^. 

Sgaw Karen ia the language recognized by the EdacatioD 
Department for use In Karen, acboola. It ia taught imifarmly everv* 
where. Conaequently it does not vary in pronunciation in different 
parta of the Province. Old heathen Sgaw Karens who haye not come 
under jnUsionary indiience are said to speak sometimes in a manner 
difficult to understand. 

r relied chiefly on the man who spoke the Sgaw Karen pieces into 
the gramophone. 

Ja 2 3 4 a s 



I have since tested the^ in Bsasein. The results are exactly the 
same as in Rai^oon. 

Pw^o Kares 

fThc following account of Pwo Karen tones is given by Mr. Duffiii 
in hia M<tnual of the Pii o Karen Dialect :— 

“ 1. This is not indicated by any special mark in the KaiTn 
character. The ayllable so numbered is pronounced with a rising 
inflexion. 

2. A tone of niedinm length, 

J. A soft even toTle with a falling inflexion. 

4. n . A long tone, pronounced low in the throat, w'ith a lalling 
inflexion. 

5. l * A very short tone, with a rising inflexion. 

H. J, A hard* abrupt tone^ with a low pitch p 

** There are also the four nasal tones. These arc indicate bv adding 
the letter n to the syllable and adding the following numbers 
7^ ; ^ Shortens the sound. 

8. . Lengthens the sound. 

9. \ - Lengthens the sound with a rising inflexion. 

10* 4 * Gives a medium sound with a falling inflexion.'" 

It is evident that the nasal tones are not special tones^ but are 
merely nasalizations of syllables already possessing other We 

may therefore omit them from consideration. 

The following is Mr, Taylor's account 

This language is not spoken tinifomUy throughout the Karen area. 
There appears to be a number of sub-dblects which differ slightly 
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from om aDother* I held two employing two Karens from 

Eassein and two from iraiilmem. When neoording tones I always 
employ the graphic method which you and Mr. Darnel Jones are 
employing. My speakers, who belong to a musical race, quickly 
iscroeived the purport of my diagrams and drew diagramH themselves« 
We all agreed as to the pictures of the tones. 

The dialectical diflereiices het iveeii the Basse! n and Maul mein 
Pwos are well illustrated by the Avord OQJt which is pronounced 
Kai by the foniier and " Ke ” by the latter. Also the word 
Ka " in the fonner dialect b “ Kaw in the latter. Just os the 
vowels have changed» so also the tones have changed^ 

For present pnrposes we may refer to the Basse!n Pwo as Delta 
Two, and to the Maulnieui Pwo as TcnnasHcrim Pwo. 

In the Delta Pwo there is a marked tendenev for two of the tones 

M 

to disappear by assimilation to two other tones. 

Xo. 3 = No. 4 
No. 5 ^No. 6 

In the TennoMerim Karen there is a tendency for one of the tones 
to disappear in this manner. No. 5 = No* f>. 

Delta Pwo Kaaen Tones 

Ifi. No tone mark. Long, lovely and at a pitch v&ry slightly 
below mid-register* For instance, word CO — yif. 

lb. No tone mark. If QQ be combined with the so-called long 
vowel T we get —ya. This ia spoken highj, kveb and long. 

The sound is really no longer than before, but the vowel h changed 
and the pitch rabied. The pitch is loTver^ however^ than in tones 5 
and 6. 

*2. Tone marked \, Commences at middle register and rises 
evenly to same height as 16. Generally long. 

P.S.—Some speakers pronounce high^ level, and long like Nop 16. 

3p Tone marked J. Sometimes middle register, leveb and of 
medium length. This tone m dbappearing. In connected talk there is 
a tendency to low^er the pitch and lengthen the sotmd 3 o that it would 
he accurately described under tone No, 4* The Karens thetm^lves 
spoke of this tendency, and they seem to regard It as a weli- 
establiabed fact. 

4. Tone marked 1. Long, level, and low* 

5. Tone marked |. Very short and ehccked. LeA'el and high 
Higher than any of the tones de^^rihed above. 

VUL, 1 . PAST IV . 
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6. Tone marker] /, Very short. Level and high, Kot ao abnipb 
as No, 5j though cquaUy short of s^me pitch- 

P,S,—I have heard aomo speakers who <llireretitLAte between 
5 and 6 by lajiiig stream on the first part ol the former and by checking 
the latter, Sametimes also Xq, G rises slightly. Many speakeis regard 
q and G as the same i^olloqu tally* (This note was written in Hasseuip 
and ia mter|>olated. It Is based on observ'ations made on many 
speakers,) 

Tones 5 and G are now, in ordinary talk, indistinguiiihable. 
The Karens regard them as the Hanie. It wotdd seem that one o£ the 
tones has lost its original form and has become assimilated to the other. 


^ a 4 a U TAriADt, 



No. 3 as it should be. 


—-— No. 3 aa it U in practice, 

1 relied chiefly upon the man who s|K>ke the Fwo Karen ]>ieceB 
into the gramophone. 

Ten NASSER IM Two Kauen Tones 

la. No tone mark, J^Tv,yeveh and of medium length. 

Ifr. No tone mark. If the long vowel T be adder!^ the vow'cl 
h changed and the tone considerably modified. The souri<l coiiimencca 
slightly higher thett middle register* and rises evenly, 

2, Tone marked \, Mid-level and long. 

3, Tone mnrkeri J, Very short. It ci;>miD 0 nces high and level 
and then falls suddenly, so low' as to be v^oiceleas. |[ the word com- 
meiices with an aspiratetl 8% the fall is omitted. There is apparentlv 
no time for it after hissing out an 8. Some siwakerM, I believe, do not 
commence leveh but fall at once. 

4, Tone marked T, Short, level, and \ow. 

3, Tone marked u High, level, and very short anil checked, 

G. Tone marked j. Very short, level, and slightly lower than 
No. 5. The difference in pitch between 5 and G is very small. Words 
in this tone can be diatinguished from words in No, 5 by being less 
uhrupt though equally short. 
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Tone 3 when won I conimenrej^ 
with s'. 



voice 

hreath. 


Variant of tone 3. 


[It will be observed that several of the above tones are described 
aa abort, long, or abmpt {i.e. checked). Properly Apeaking the length 
or the abruptneAs is not a part of the tone, but is an independent 
qnalllication of the vowel ol the syllable. A tone is a musical pitch 
Of change of pitch and has nothing to do with the quabty or length of 
the vowolj just as in music pitch is independent of the length of the 
note in which it is sung, or of the fact w-hether that note is legato or 
staccato.] 

Burmese Tones 

[Mr. Taylor'a account of these tonea diffeni somewhat from that 
given by Mr. Grant Brown in his Half fAe BaUk in Burtmse. The 
discrepancy Ls in the account of the so-called checked tone. Mr+ Taylor 
deaoribea it aa starting high and riaing rapidly, while Mr. Grant Brown 
(p. 13) my^ it is a faUing tone that accompanies the check. (The 
check, of course, is no part of the true tone.) Mr. Taylor specially 
asks that his account should he regarded as tentative, and we may 
hope for further inforniation frorn hini on this point. It is evident 
that the rapid check tends to obscure the true nature of the tone. 
The following is Mr. Taylor^s account of the Burmese toncA ^”] 

The Burmese tones are the most diEBcult of all to describe. It ia 
almost impossible to formulate any rule w^hich is not <lisregardefl by 
numerous speakers. Some speakers rely more on stress than on tone 
to distinguish words, while others rely more on tone than stress. 
The intonation and length of a word vary also in different parts of 
A sentence when the speaker is excited. The following is the best 
account I can give. 

Simple tone, e.g. Mid-level and long. Final consonants 

half sounded. 
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Checkcfl tone. e.g. . Starting high and ming rapidly. Short 

an<l checked. Final conBonflnt^H ^lunded almost iniperceptiblyi 
Heavy tone, Burmana say that this la veiy long, but in 

actual conversation it ia often slightly Hhorter than the simple tone. 
It is supposed to be a low and faUiug tone, but it. is often higher than the 
simple tone. Everything seems to dejjend here on stress. In a ivoni 
such as mt/in:, the h tress falls heavily on the vowel. In a word con- 
ta^ining a ilMLnct diphthongs e-g. the stress falls on the first 

vowel, Ferhap tbeoretiefilly tbe sound should be long and should 
fall slightly from the middle register. In common practice, however, 
the effect of the stress is to shorten the sound and raise and sustain 
its pitchy Stress is what essentiaily distinguishes this from the simple 
tone. 

Please regard this note as tentative. [ will make further and fuller 
inve^HgatioiLB into the tone of Burmese and will send them when 
completed. 



Simple Checked Heavy Heavy tone in practice, 
tone, tone. tone in 


theory. 

[P.8.—After the above had gone lo prefis I received froni Taylor 
the following adcUtionol note oti Burmese tonesp which, aa he states in 
the letter accompanying it* supplements bat does not suiPt^rRedo " his 
fermer timmrk-s. He adds:— 

When I scfiii you my tone inntenab* over a year ago 1 promised to 
make a further idvcstigauoii into the tones of Burmese. I have Imnsu 
doing this off and oa ever since, and now encltisc herewith a brief note 
on the siibjocL 

“* I think that many i^eople will tnitc objection to my vIew'Si and 1 
won hi have objected to them myaclf bail they been placed l^eford me two 
years ago. Bat I believe them to be suljstjuitially corrects No views can 
be perfectly correct, because differeiu si>eakers pronounce bo differently. 
As an instance of my difficulty: 1 prepared the note after testing many 
speakers, and it has just been typed out. When my clerk brought the 
copies to mo I testetl him on iny chart of sy llables and on jmssages out of 
a book. He often pronouncefl the so-called heavy woida {i.o, words 
marked by %) much higher than the unmarked wordta with a rising 
inflexion, and as high ns the words of the high tone marked with a dot 
underneath. Had lie done this in a few' inatancea only, I would not 
have been surprised, but he did it in at least half the ]>ossiblc iustances^ 
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tt Will bo seen l^hat my pmsent vieia^ are ahiiOBt idcniieal m%h 
llie views submiltetl ei year and a, half nflo. I have merely reatated lliem, 
and iwud more attention, as a result of your own note, to tho pmniinciation 
of words in the high tone, ij. to tho proiiiiticiation of checked flyliablcs." 

With these pteliuiimiry remarks I fedve Jlr. Taylor's note in hill.j 
Note os the Tomui asd Peonl station of Burueae 

All Burtuciw words may be divided into three ebsaes 

1. (i) Those words which are (o) either prine vof^-els or (ii) words 
which conimence with a conHoafiiit and which temiinate in a vowel. 
Thus ta) a, a«% t, etc,, (t) fer, i-HM*, ki, etO- Kor the purpose of this 
note we may regard {a) as being a special form of fh). 

“ (ii) Words which terminate in a nasal or nasalized vowel, SucJi 
nasals arc «, nj/f w, and »t, 

(iii) Words ending in the so-called “ killed consouanta f-', 
r, or p. 

Thin division of words is important, because whibt the syllables 
in classes (i) and (ii) may be pronounced in any of three ways, thr^e 
irr class (in) can only be pronounced one way, aa I'dll be shown below. 

2. For the purpose of providing illustrations we shall build up 
syllables on the consonant t (OQ), and arrange them in clasaea as 
describerl above, ft is possible, of course, that by doing this we may 
write down some words which have no actuni existence, thouj^ they 
will all have potential existence. A’ ia to be taken simply as a symbol 
for any appropriate con-sonant or combination of consonants, and every 
word written down will have a teal existence provideil the proper 
consonants are supplied in the place of our t. I believe, however, that, 
even employing k throughout, nearly evetj' word wUl be a real one. 


Burmese Syllaules 
( lass 1 (three modes) 


A 

Ordinni^ Ton«. 

B C 

High Teudg. 

A 

Ton*. 

D C 

CO 

ool 

ooli 

kQ° 

ko 

ka' 



Cf^ii 

fcn“ 

kii 

kn: 

Gool 

gooT 

GCOi 


kD 

k^ 


o? ' 

c^l 

ki“ 

ki 

ki: 

GOO 

Geo 

GOOJ 

ke'* 

ke 

ke: 




ko* 

ko 

ko: 


oocS 

cb 

keP 

ke 
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Class II mwJes) 


6 6 

coS: 

itl" 

(he* 

kT* 

k\ 

kin 

ks 

kin 

kh 

kin: 

ke: 

kin: 



kr 

kan 

knn; 


3f; 

kii’ 

ku" 

kan 

k{4ll 

kthit: 

kmii: 

cBcS 

cSiSi 

ke* 

kef]] 

k«in: 

oqj 

0 

aih 

kd= 

koii 

kciiis: 


rfjs 

ko'* 

knn 

kun: 

G001& 

• kau* 

kaug 

kung: 

c^t 

C^Cl 

kar 

kaio 

kai^: 

CLeisb III {one 

mode) 




cOcS 

ke" 





k,^ 




00 oS 

kii' 




oo<J' 






ke' 




oScT 

ke’ 




OJO? 

ko^ 





ko^ 




GcnloS 

kau^ 




o^oS 

kfti^ 




3 . PwmncwKiow.—Cljuaes Ia and IIa. Thfl syllables of column a 
are nil pronounced in n high tone, and nre all short, teniiUiating 
in n glottal stop. In the case of Ia the elosurc takes place a little 
below the ordinary k poeLtion. In the case of IIa the closure ia 
n little lower still. There is no pronunciation of the nasal eonsonanta 
at the end of these words, but only a nasalization of the vowel. 

It ia difEcult to describe tlie tone accurately. It is usually high, 
but sonietimea it seems to be falling, sometimea level, and sometime^ 
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rlsiTig- 1 think it is really, in many cases, determined by the inlierent 
tone of the vowel and by tlio change in form of the resonance ehaniber 
brought about by the movements that close the glottis. Such move¬ 
ments are difTerent in the case of the front and back vowels. Finally, 
also, it is Jetennined by the momentum of the speaker's effort to attain 
a high pitch. This momentum will vary with different speakers and 
at different times. It is well kno™ that there ia an intimate 
connexion between the shape and aiise of the rs?onanee-chamber 
and the pitch {see Sweet's Priwer of Fhon^tic», para. 60)* Thua we 
might expect if* to be 'li and kmc~ to be as I have actualiy 

heard them. 

As A general rule we may say tljat when such 11 aides are 
spoken in a high pitcln the momentum of the speaker"a efforL 
earries the pitch still higher. They do not commence high eithI 
then fall* But when spokeu (as they often are) at the level 
of tlie general conversation, they betray their own inherent 
r|nalitie$ nnd are more readily indiienced hy the general rhythm 
of the sentence. 

Classes Ib and C and Hu and c. TJie Byllablcs in coluinns a and C 
are pronounced at ortUnary pitch, and tliere is no attempt to check 
them. A syllable may be spoken aoiiietimes above or sometimes 
below the average pitch without altering its nieaning. It may also 
be drawn out or slightly contracted (so long as it is not then 
terniinati^ by a glottal stop or check). The only real distinction 
between the syllables marked b and those marked 0 is that the former are 
pronouncctl without any distinct effort.^ whilst the latter arc invariably 
Stressed. By getting a Butman to read wnncLj at random, some in 
column IS and some in C* and by keeping onc^a hand presacd to his 
bodv between the navel and the spot where the ribs Beijarate, one 
caiip even when one’s ears are plugged, tell which column he 
reading from. A contraction of the muficlea in the upper abdomen 
jilways accompanieii the pronunciation of the words in the 
column. Stressed words need not maintain a level pitch, hut may 
rise OF fall sUghtly. 

Class III* Tliese syllables are pronounced shortp usually in a 
high pitchp and are abruptly terminated by a velar check or by a 
glottal check. Such a check is never followed by an explosion, hence 
the words are said to be ended by a “ killed eonaonant 'V As a result 
of which they acquire stress also. 

Here, agaiiip ^ a general rule w e may that aucli syllabka 
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vrkea .spqkeit nbort nnd rise still tiigber^ btiiiii eoiiversution 
tliey frequeutly kngdiened and prdDOUoced in the ordinary 
%oico when they rise or fall in accordance with their own 
inherent pitch and aa uipdtGed hj the general nature oE tho 
sentence. 

Summary 

There are, at the present day, but two real tones in Burniese 
which may be called high ” and “ ordinary 

1. The ** high ” tone k appli ed to aU words that are abort and 
terminate with a stop or cbeckr^ The pitch k usually high^dsmg^ 
though it may Tcmain level, or fall, in accordance with the Inherent 
tone of the vowel and as induenced by the particular movemeuta that 
operate the glottis^ and by the mozneiitujn of the speaker^a effort to 
attain a high pitchy This may vary at dLElerent times and with 
different speakera^ 

2. The ordinary tone, in which are pronounced aU words that 

are not short and abruptl}’' checked. These words are divided into two 
classes^ unstressed and stresaed. The latter are often isomewhat 
shorter in length than the former, and soructimes spoken in a lower 
pitch, sometimes in a falling pitch, and Kometimes even m a higher 
pitch. (This has occurred In sevenil places in the gramophone record 
of the ** Prodigal Son e.g* near the beginning of the record are the 
words written but they are pronounced -0^i: 




' A atop iw 1 elo^Drp w.n uD&tr««aed feTllBlile^ i,*, it (iiita □(jt confine the 
liri^th beneutb Itaihigh pressure. On rifOijening the glotli^ vtry little Lre&fh 
wil I throurt ifl rcpmHkntcd |jy \ th ug 

A iji ft closure to n strefweiS Pi^llablo, it cniifinca the breftlb at high 

prs9!inte. If the glottis b* reopened immcdiutely^ n cniwidftnihle volume of 
brentli may emergi;:, 

^ reprewnts the ^laiial check» thuB 9M<\ ^ repmenU the velar 
tiiun 
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The term orctiiary totie ” h therefore vague. It signifies no distinct 
tone at but indudes the range of pitch of aU words that do not 
belong to the "high tone 

It is possible that the stressed W'ords were once spoken at a Iqt 
and falling pitch, and that stress is all that indicatea the previous 
existence of a third tone. This tone, if it ever really existed* has noTJv 
difiappeaied^ 


2 

o 




Cea.s.sificat(ON by Tones a so Stress 
Syikbles may now be I'ecliissified in accordance with their 
tones and pronunciation in four groups^ as follows:— 

j (i) Sh&H and unsh'essed. These arc classeH I a and Ha 
I above. SyllabJca which consist of a vowel (or riasal]7.ed 
vow^el) or of an initial consonant plus a vowel, and 
wbkh are tcTiiiinated by closure of tlie glottis. These 
are generally ptotiouneed in a high-rising pitch. Soinc- 
tlinca, how'ovcr, they are pronounced in the ordinary 
voice* when they may rise or fall in accordance with 
their own inheient i|ualities and the rhj'ihiii of the 
conversation. 

(ii) Shi>7't fjt7id dressfiL Class III aljove. Syllablesending 
ill kilted k, 9, t\ or IK In reality they all tciiiiinate in 
a velar or glottal check (save in certain combi nation a). 
Generally very short and abriiptl}" checked, and spoken 
in a high-rising pitch. Often, however, they are 
incxlined by coiiversational rhythm, w'heii they may Iokc 
stress, increase in length, betray tbcir own inherent 
tone, and terminate in a stop rather than n check. 

(ill) Lm%g Classes In and llii above. 

Spoken at onlinary pitch and of ordinary length. 
They may high or luw^*long or short, so long as they 
do not end in a stop or check and cannot be mistaken 
for syllables described in groups (i) and (ii) above, 
tiv) La7i^ ti7id Classea Ic and IIc atwe. Stress 

is tbe essential feature* The}'' ficc|ueiitly exhibit more 
variety than tlio long unstressed syllables, and differ 
considerably with different speakers. They may he 
spoken in a higher or lower pitch than syllables of 
group (ill)* and may be of the same length or shorter. 
They arc rarely longer. 


: 
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Fiimlly wa inny coDehid« «it1ier tliat Bunnt^iie ]i{i€ tout 
aiiccced^^d in developing a pioper syatein of tonefs^ or convei^&ely 
that itit tonal system is now in an advance atate of decay. 
Converfiational rhytliiii and a fiecoiidaiy euphonic intonation 
possess an iniportaiice which would bo iiii|>oasib1e in the case 
of Shati, SiamesCp or Karen. 

I ought to add that iny investigations have been confined 
to the speech of Lower Biirniap 



77/a: HVDANIV LANG cages 
By N. W. Thomas 


TENDER the name af Sudaiiic or Negro bn^tia^e^ ate compre- 
bended^ aceonlmg to the generally receiv'cd temnnology, the 
African tongries which stretch in a broad band at less the eemtinent 
from Cape Vend to the Great ; fntlher north they reach nearlv 
to the Red Sea m i^sokted in stances, and in the south to the eonfiiie« 
of the Indian Ocean in the shaj^e of linguistic klets whose affinities 
a rc only wi th difficulty recognizabb. To the sonth of the area stretchea 
the Bantu territory, interapersetl with pigniy and Bushmen elements* 
of whom the latter alone Lave well-marked forms of speech* w-hilc the 
former api)ear to speak the tongnea of BantnneighbonrK, or of Sudanic 
tribeSj who must have been their neighbours at an earlier perioci 
but have now been swallowed up in the Bantu flood, South-west of 
the Bantu we have the Xania languages, often clasaified as Haiuitic. 

To the Uanutic family in the main belong the languages which 
form the northern frontier of the negro tongues ; east of them are 
found Sieniitic speeches like Tigre imd Amharic ; but, like Arabic^ 
they are traceable to migrations in historical times ; and the same is 
true, ufartion^ of the Anibic of the north and eaat, not to speak of 
more recent invadem. 

Looked at from a piiiely geographical point of view', the question 
of classUication is therefore a simple one. The difficulties begin 
when we attempt to Jay down any fundumental principle that will 
sen e as a criterion of what a n^ro language h. From tJie systematic 
point of view' Bantu may well be regarded as a group of prefix pro¬ 
nominal languages distinguished from Kimilar grou|>B in the Suclanic 
area by uniformity in the prefix ay stem; in other words^ Bautii \s, if 
we take into account the main feature of its sj^mtax^ a group of 
negro kiiguagca. From the point of view of vocabularv, if we 
compare tlie roots of the Bantu group with those detennmed by 
Westermann for certain languages^ mainly moiiosyllabic and all 
affixless^ of the i^tidanic area, we find that more than one-tJiird are 
comnma to both Bantu and 8udanio^ and the proportion would 
have been increased if such languages as I bo, or, still mote, Temiie and 
other “semi-Bantu” Rpeech-fonns, had been draw^n U|jon for words. 
This doea not necessarily mean that Bantu is to be derived from 
Sudank nor Sudanic from Bantu; put in a brief form, it seema the 
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most probable hypothesis to derive both from an earlier speech- 
form, with perhaps Haniitic elcinenti; added for Rantu, and more 
liriniitive abori^nal features in Sudanic \ aa Bantu and Sudanie 
roots are IflTgeljr dissyllabic and there is an old nasal prefix in the 
latter area, and as both these fcatiirea apeak against the primitive 
character of the roota in any real aense, this Urnprache " is a 
necessary hj-pothcsis. 

So long as the M a mi tie family remains undefined ^ biith fomially 
and from the standpoint of geographical extension^ it is a matter of 
extreme difficulty to lay down the frontier which aeparatca it from 
Siidanic. Westemiann, who recognizes tlio presence uf Bantoid 
elemenU in Sudanic^ distinguishes the latter from llamitic by four 
features ; (o) nionosyUabic cliararter, with the syllable in the form 
C + V^: (i) relative absence of ft>rniative elements and generally 
iHolating character; (c) absence of gender; ((/} mse of tones. Many 
Sudanic languages, however, cannot be termed either isolating of 
iitoncieiyllabie; this applies to the prefix-pronominal, no less than the 
suffix-pronominal groups ; the use of tones is very far [roiu having 
been prov^ed for all Budanic languages; they seem to be alnioat non- 
existent in the semi-Bantu Temne, and for Agni, a language allied 
to Fnnti, their presence w denied by so great an authority as 
M. Delafofise. Wc are, therefore, reduced to the single differentia nf 
gender; and oven here we must limit our statement to the use of the 
distmction m noun.^, for several Sudanic languages make the dLitmction 
in their pronouns ; more still dktingub^h the human or the living 
class from the animal or the manitnate; and, finally, even in Sudanic 
langiiagea such as Agni. we find !i:poradic instances of feminine forms, 
Jlcinhoft our greatest authority on Bantu, lava down that Sudanic 
language have neither gender nor classes ' they make the genitive 
precede the noun on which it depeudE^; the roots are monosyllabic 
and fomileau; finally^ stress m unimjrortant;, tone al-important, 
Thei^ criteria are even less applicable than those of Westermarm ; 
gender^ a» we have seen, is a more open matter than might be supposed 
from the categorical statcinent* of the German scholars i classes can 
be ruled out for Budanic only if we create a newr group, neither Bantu 
nor negro, for the semi-Bantu, The pnaitinn of the genitive lias, 
I>erhap, varied in historic times : at the present day the Budanic 
languages are fairly evenly divided, ho far as can be eeen^ and those 
which follow the Hamitic rule, which is also that of the Bautu-speaking 
peoples, of placing the regime last (N + G) are precisely those moat 
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remote from lEaidiittc iidiluence^ to which ^leiiihof ^ attribute^ the 
change^ and have not h^ti^ at least bi any ordmary scnBc of the term, 
subjected to Bantu invoaions ot culture. The mono^yllabte chanicter 
of GO per cent of the r<x>t# niay be adniittcfl, but it hardly serves to 
distingukh Sudanic from Bantu or Hamit ic ; it meanSp at luostp that, 
the latter roots w^ere taken aa a hasb of word futmation when the 
families were relatively at a later stage. Lastly, it is totally untrue 
to say that tone is everj^hiug; there are langiiages without tones and 
ffoiiie in which stress and tone both play inijK)rtant roles bi the 
distinction of honiophonea. 

It if?^ therefore! abuurlantly clear that thete is no simple criterion 
by W'hich ft Budaiiic IftngiiQge can be tlktingniahed friuii Bantu or 
Hamitic tongues. In respect of both thcac families of languages we 
find in SudaniD certain borderline tongues, like Temno or Kanuri^ 
which lie far neater to one or other of these faniUies than they do to 
a language like Ewe, commonly accepted as a typical West-Sudanic 
speech-form. 

This dihiculty of defbiition accounts, i^erliaps^ in aome email measure 
for the relatively backward state of research mto Sudanic languages. 
Dictioaarieii and grammars like th^wo available for many Bantu 
languages have yet to be created; those that we have are produced by 
students almost wholly lacking in phonetic training; where even 
Lepsius failed and did not note the presence of tones in Xuba^^ many 
a lesser light has either overlooked their significance or failed to giv'c 
an adc<iuate representation of them in printed characters. 

The first half of the mneteenth century was marked by the discovery 
of the main featurca and of the ijj^ogruphical extension of the Bantu 
languages i this gave a great bnjietus to Bantu linguistic work^ and 
it soon outatripped the work of codifying Sudanic languages, which 
was, relatively, in a forward atafe sixty years ago. Nearly a hundred 
yearn ago, at any rate in the thirties, the relation of llainitic to Bantu 
was recognized ; sixty years ago Vidal, and later Christaller and 
Krause, drew attention to Bantu features or Bantu groups in Sudanese 
areas. 

However, none of these inquirers made any impottnnt contribution 
to the task of defining the ^sosition of the negro family of languages. 

* Rprocfvn p. 3+ 

* AfiCOifdm^ ta Mrinhofh bo#BVflr (3 m. Kuha bu ap tbe uu qF loniM ; 

in pfoaF hs Uia tlMtt HH inbcMra^miv^ ae3!iten» tlA« %hv tailO AM mi 

iLfErmatiir’e opfp howsv^t, ik bfigli tone on a BUfUxfd. vjrLkbfcfl. Tiukt if preetjety 
tht oi^fiPAiy nilft of ioned kneuftj^ m]J ifac proof li iuTiiUd. 
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in his Nubische Gt(i)nmal{l\ was th^ fitst to attempt a formal 
statemeot. For him a girdle of Sudaaic languages^ on nn average 
fifteen degrees broad, intervened between Bantu and Hamitic| it 
waa made up of many laotated tongues wbLch belonged neither to 
the northern nor the southern group. All negro languages had both 
Haniitie and liantu elements in them; but neither formative elements 
nor vocabulary were of mueh value for purposes of claHslhcfition^ for 
they variedj phonetically^ according to no law and with extraordinary 
facility* For Jjcpsiiis the main features in a coin):]iartson were 
(ft) unborrowed roots and (A) syntax^, the latter being the more 
important. 



//ANJTIC 


NILE 


v'OLrjG 


SS3'^s»w 

aaoifp 

ADA^AUA 




In this brief historical aim'ey mention must also be made of 
Reiuiach, the indefatigable student of Hamitic laiiguagp4i; for him 
#all Sudanic languages are the result of evolution^ which of necessity 
follow|^d a single lino of advance, uniuodihed by intermixture of 
peoples or language liybiids. This is a standpoint faruiLiar to English 
sociological theory of the Inst centur)^ ns a working hypothesis on 
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which to or elai^ifv the mrmt: divert institutions; it has 

now happily falien into disr^-pute. 

Such was the position when less than twenty years ago Westermann 
published his epoch-making Ewe studies and followed them up bv 
a iTione extended intiuin" into the bond which united the languages 
classihcd by Lepsius ns negxop His inejuiry was in the main directed 
to the question of roots and the fomiation of words ; but the main 
features of the M’litax also came in for some attentionr This method 
was naturally given as the appropriate one ■ for the total or almost 
total absence of formative eleinents in the languages selected, partly 
on the ground that adequate infonnation was available for few, if 
any, others^ precluded anything but an analytic method. In the 
prefixes Bantu scholara had had nn clement of incalculable value, 
a tool ready, as it were, to their haiid^ to which Sudanie students 
have no analogue. 

It was from some points of \Hew unfortunate that Westcmianu^s 
choice fell on Ewe, Twi, Ga, Yoruba^ Etik, Kuuama, Nuba, and 
Dinka ; for only in the case of Ehk is there any relation to the semi- 
Bantu groups, and the relation, even in this case, seems to be somewhat 
remote* Westenuann recogni^ced in his preface the existence of other 
tSudanic groups, such os the Bantoid and the Jlamitoid ; but his 
results have been, applied to the whole Sudanie area, as if the demon- 
atration of the unity of one form of Budsnic speech meant that 
all languagfts spoken in the Sudan were necessarily capable of being 
brought under one label, which is precisely the point at issue. 

From another point of view the method adopted was a fortunate one ; 
for from it resulted the EAidcncc that in Sudanic languages, largely of^ 
an isolating type, more than one-third of Jhe roots were identical with 
those found by Mcinhof for Bantu languages; if this is true of 
isolating languages, there can be little doubt of the result when the 
the same measure is applied to the prefix languages of the Sudan. 

One feature brought uito notice by Westermann wajj the presence of 
a auQix, -fi, of unknown meaning, which has entenjd largely into the 
composition of Budaiuc wardB in Ewe, Ga, and also into more remote 
languages, ob it now appears,, like the Camba dialect of Jukun, If 
this siifK.Xp 4ij is added to a root hfl, the teiuleney is for iwrfi to become 
hahf by the a.ssimi]atIon of the suffix vowel to that of the mot; 
may become bai or Wa, or if the assimilation takes a difierent form, 
bit:, or bala may become ba. 

Thus we have before us a series of changes in wffiich an original 
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manosyLlafaic cocdition ia reproduced after a short cycle. Thh 
n proceaa which nifty well have happened^ not once only, but several 
tiniea in the hbtory of monosyllabic languages; these monoflyllabic 
tendencies are i>erha|>!i to be associated A^ith the presence of an 
aboriginal strain in the Language area in question; for we can hardly 
suppose that the semi-Bantu languagea in the strictest sense of the 
tertn^ i.e. those wJiose prefixes resemble most nearly the prefixea of 
the Bantu tril>es of South'East Africa^ have iiecn exposed to such 
vicissitudes; there could clearly lie no tendency to reproduce the 
original prefixes, and chance coincidence bardl}^ explaiuB th^ 
re^mblaacea, ^Miere a prefix language has entered upon a i>eriod of 
development there appear to be two tendencies at work; one due 
perhaps in pan to the influence of ndghhoming languages^ to turn the 
prefixes into sufflxes by a proeesit that 1 shall have occasion to con¬ 
sider more in detail at a later period^ the other to drop the prerixes 
altogether or to allow them to become attached to the root, of which 
we see examples m Temne to n limited extent, and on a wholesale 
scale perhaps in I bo. 

The evidence for such processes of eonipositioa and condensation of 
roots or of a root and a fonuatiA^e element, which is really a root in 
a degraded form^ is probably wrrit large over many of the languages 
of the Sudan ; when the tones come to be more accurately recorded ^ 
it will be found that^ as in Ibo^ where many verh» show a compound 
tone, there is evehere cAidence of contraction. For nothing Is 
clearer than that a double tone results from the coalescence of two 
ayllables. The tone is the moat persiatent clement that wt have in 
^Sudanic languages. It is quite possible that the process of compoai tion, 
which is the cause of the coiu]>ound tone, w'sa due to the monosyllabic 
character of the language; the pronoun classifiers of African languages, 
and the noun classiberH of East Asiatic and other languagea, may have 
been due to the same need for detining the inearung of the homophonic 
monosyliable. It ia interesting to note that the noun classifier is 
also found in some cubes, e.g. Jukun, in Sudanie languages, apparently 
as an independent development. Perhaps it may be well to add that 
the classifying noun wenpies the same'].>ositjon as a noun on which 
a genitive depends, and that this may, m fact, lie the original relation 
of the words. 

It has not so far been nccessarv^ to define with any accuracy either 
the geographical or the form a L groups into which Sudunic languages 
have been classified by various authors. It is dear from the preceding 
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introductOTy sketch that the time la not yet come wheo we can with 
any confidence lay down what coristitute» a Sndanic Lang^mgc iiur 
how it ia difithiguished from Hamitic ; nor yet can we say of Banin 
more than that it stands out from the aemi-Bantu languages by the 
uniformity of ita odguiai prefix system, Aa the term semi-Bantu 
will occur with some fre<|uency in the following pageSp it may he well 
to (joint out that it is used in two distinct senses; EmtJy*as has been 
pointed out above^ in a restricted meamngp denoting only those 
languages with prefixes related to South-East Bantu tongues; secondly, 
in a much broader sensep of all prefix-pronominal languages of the 
Sudan. 

As to this second application^ it must be pointed out that in reality 
it is not of great importance whether prefixes or suffixes are in usCp 
for a language can under certain circiimstanoes jmss w ith ease in one 
span of a few" years from one class to the other. In the second pkte^ 
under the term semi-Bautu are included (a) prefix languages older than 
Bantn^ in faett a sister group or groups^ whose prefixes arc not 
necessarily eomparabte to those of Bantu ; secondly, a group with 
prefixes closelj'connected wiih those of the South-East Bantu; thirdly, 
Bantu tribes, like, perhaps^ the Nde of the Upper C-rose River^ wfatj 
have crossed the boundan* line or been left strandci^ by a returaijig 
W'ave of Sudanic speech ; fourthly, Sudanic languages W'hich have 
sinularly been entrapped, or at least deeply infiueneed, by Bantu 
t^mgues; fifthij'p Sudanic languages that have come to use prefixe.s 
owing to fhe iulluence uf other SudauLc tongues. In this connexion 
f may allude to the fact, first pointed out by Wes ter maun, that Mosi, 
a suffix language of the Volta groupp has borrowed it.ssufIixcA w^holesale 
from Ftda, und that not at a jieriod when they were in their present 
seats* that is to sayp aocortling to \^'estermami a view', before a.d. 1300 , 
w’hen the Fula were far to the east of their present location in Centrat 
Xigeria. Wljat compficates the matter is that the suffixes alone have 
been taken over ; the verb is not affected* there is no concord of the 
Rantn tyije, and the vocabulary has not been influenced. 

T will remark in passing that the matter is still further complicated 
by facts which suggest that FuLa at one time used prefixes as well as or 
instead of suffixeSp and that some of the most westedv Sudanic 
languages have borrowed words from Fula^ W'ith b<ith prefix and suffix, 
in a forni that cannot be easily recimciled with the present distribution 
of Fula dialects. Senii-BantUp theUp is an ambiguoue term; and to 
express the more extended meaning it will be well to use the term 

von. r. CAXt tv, » 
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af&x-pronDium&I, including only auth kngua^ a* niake of actual 
afBxca and excluding, for the time being,Wolof and Seror, ’^hich clasaify 
nouns by Independent particles. Clasaifying langnagei^ include [a) class 
prefix, (t) class sufBx^ and {c) class particle languages. 

At this point it luay be well to say a few words on the principles 
which underlie the various criteria suggested aa distinguishing marks 
of Hamltlc, or BantOt or Sudanic languages, aa the case may be. 
There are three elements conce med in laDguage, wklcb may be regarded 
as an Institution, from the collective st*nd]^ioint^ or a habit, from the 
individual point of view. These elements arc (a) jihonetics^ (If) 
vocabularyp and (p) inorphoiog)*. Under morphology is undcratood, not 
merely the w-ay in which a noun, or other part of speech, b inflected or 
modified by affixes, hut also syntax In generub that is to say, the way 
in w'hich words are combined in a sentence. From the comparative 
point ol view, however, the important features to be conipstretl arc 
those of morphology in the iiamower sense, such as in the [ado- 
European flelii the verb forms. 

It does not follow that we must necessarily be able to trace kinship 
because two language's hetoag to a common sttM-k. Any one who set out, 
for example, to prove from the two laaguagea theiiiseK^cs the Telntion- 
ship ofp say, French and Armenian, as two memhens of the Indo- 
European group, w'outd certainly find the olwitaclcs inHumionntablc \ 
yet, if he adopted a histurical standpoint and had recourse to the oldest 
know'n forms of these languages, his task wmuld be much lightened, if 
not ah^lutely simple. In setting out to prove his case, the intiuirer 
W'ould not take as hb base the vocabularies of the two languages, though 
under certain circumstances the commonest words of a language may, 
as they are not likely to be borrowed, throw some light on lonpiage 
reUtioiiiihipa ^ at the same time it mui^t bo Temembered that, in such 
a case as the subjugation of a native population and the imposition of 
a new tongue on them, say, in the Anglo-Saxon confjuest of England, 
it may be precisely the most homely words that are preserved, if the 
men of the conquered race are enslaved or exterminatod, while the 
women are mated to their conquemrs and teach their children the 
words of the old speech. 

To a far greater extent than vocabulary, phonetics and morphology 
ate what may be ealted cloaed systems, except where there is actual 
admixture of foreign blood ; where we find English taken over by 
Creoles or negro«^, 1>atin by the tribes of Oanl and Spain, or, in fact, 
any form of speech by a people that normally belongs to a difierent 
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language group, there are naturally ronsidereble sound-changes; 
but Tirhen, the nativea of Gaul took over Latin, it was presumably 
ft-ith the intention of speaking Latin, and they have not comwiouBly 
departed from that intention to the present day. Fashion may 
introduce a certain number of tieiv sounds, of which we have eMinples 
in words that came to the Galio-Romans through the Franks ; but. 
broadly speaking, there is no doUbemte borrowing of sounds, as there 
Ls of words, especially of names for new objects. 

Still less is there a tendency to borrow morphological methods ’ ; 
any one who has made a study of “ pidgin ’’ will he puzzled to recall 
a case in which the morpholog)-, as apart from the vfords and their 
collocation in the phrese, has been taken over from the sjwaker's 
original tongue. It does not occur to the negro to form the phiral of 
a noun according to the fashion of his own language, when he is 
speaking what purports to be an Indo-European language, .^part 
from the immediate change in pronunciation what happens is a 
aiinplificfltion, which is perhaps more gradual, in the grammar, 
especially ui the inflections of the verb. A mixed language is not 
created. 

The case of French and .4miemaD is clearly different from these; 
though the GauLs took over Latin, their culture w-as not so remote, 
nor yet the structure of their language, from that of the Romans, 
and if they simplified the grammar of Latin by using a single case 
and took to analytic verb forms, the change was not on anything like 
the same scale as that which takes place in “ pidgin”. 

If, therefore, an inquirer wishes to connect French with .Armenian, 
he will deal in the mam with morphology, and he may also trace the 
history of the phonetic changes in each language. In dealing with 
morphology, he will not take a -vague procedure, the precise meaning of 
which maybe unknown in one or the other,or which may have totally 
differentsignilications in the two languages; he will, to take an example 
from the verbal forms of Indo-European, insist that reduplication, if 
it is found, is not by itself evidence of kiiiEhip ; the procedure must be 
associated with a perfectly definite meaning, the formation of the 
perfect. How far can these principles be applied to African 
languages ! 

' The MM of Moaf la ccreptional, eveo in Africa, Biiifoda i« snoihcr example ; 
its original; nWJrphaliiaT grourd itwilh PhU, so Im OB Lreatmeut of tiw nouiu ia 
concerned. But it has now ptelixed to ihan.'i iJCOiiOminiLl elEieii of tlie Coaat 
giving rww to farma with wkal puir be caIIocI ** interii«3 
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It mwt flt the outlet be recognized that there are exceptional 
cased even in the Indo-European field where a people hai^ tept iU own 
vocabidarj but taken over a foreign phonetic scheme and a foreign 
morphology* Some of the secret lauguagi^a of Africa may turn out to 
be of tkid type ^ but the general uniforniity of many essential points 
makes it improbable. A second Ciase, represented in Europe by 
Basque, m of more interest. It m clear that in such cases as Kisi, 
which now fottnd the plural by tneans of sufBxca, though there are 
traces of prefixeSi^ we have an iiLstance of a language passing in respect 
of iDur|>hology from one group to another ; ^tendi has taken the same 
direction, but perhaps on another road^ for then? arc not a multitude 
of aflUxes here; Bullom seems to have been tending in the direction 
of KIhI iiiultiple-auRixea^ and the same b true of Limba. How far we 
can regard the case of Moai as one of substitution ai foreign for Lome- 
made Buflixesp and how far ok the adoption of a wholly alien morpho¬ 
logical device ia not clear ; but prbna facie all the betting is on the 
latter hytmtheab. 

it is, therefore^ only wdth limitatiooa that wc can apply the 
principles derived from Indo-European philology^ though the funda¬ 
mental truths are the same for both groups. 

A more serious objection is that for mouoKyllabio languages 
morphology in the Liiiiited sense is non-existent. Tlicre are no 
inflexions, not even affixes ; and for a portion, therefore, of Sudanic 
languages wc have no elements on which to base our comparison. 
WTiere, as in Itantu^ we hs%'e prefixea playing perfectly detinito roles* 
the requisite conditions are fulhllcd ; but it is abundant!}^ clear that 
the Sudanic prefixea are not all reducible to one type. 

The forms of the verb ate equally varied ‘ some languages have 
one br tw'o auxiliaries, some have many ; some make use of neither 
prefixesp nor* the more usual case, of suffixes ; othem have twenty or 
thirty adverbial suffixes, which modify the meaning of the root verb i 
others again have formative elements added to the verb* But all 
the.se things arc so largely mattcra of geographical nearness and 
remotencKs that we cannot be aure^with the example of ]iIosi before us, 
whether we have to do with an example of borrowing, in some cases* 
or of indefiendent evolution from the same elements—in this case tJm 
monosyUabu? verb* degraded to the function of an affix — or with a real 
common stock, tmceable, given sufficient knowledge, to the earliest 
period of the language. 

Pmperly speakkigp the question of affinities iB insoluble with our 
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present knowledge and metliDds ; that does not, of coutsc^ rnoAn that 
they Tiill never be solved^ hut only that no advance can be expected 
^vith inadequate material and tools. 

We have^ it la true^ the legibilities of the pronouns. It la con¬ 
ceivable that a atiidy of the prorioiin» may one day throw light on 
the grouping even of monosyllabic languages ; but the study of the 
pronouns demands above anything an exact knowiedgo of phonetic 
laws. This presuppose^i an exact knowledge uf the phonetics of the 
languages i and how far we are from that anyone can see who chooses 
to coni]jaTe the forms of w'ords in vocabulanea by three difFerent 
recorders of, say, English, French, and German nationality. 

Pronouns tend to be more worn dow^n than any other words ; they 
are necessarily short words „ without iiiany consonants or diflic ult 
sounds of any sort; they arc seldom recorded in the vocabularies of 
the casual traveller, for reasons well set forth by Koelk* Hence it 
may well be long befot-e philologists are in a position to attack the 
question of pronouns in Bmianic languages, 

Westermann has shown that there is a suffix -Ih of which he 
r|notes many examples in the languages with w^hieh he deals. Within 
limits this is of value, though the fact that the Camba dialect of Jukun 
uses a suffix while Jukun proper leaves the words unadorned, 
warns tis that a suffix may be a matter of fashion, and in any event 
relatively late^ 

But the main objection to the use of such data is that they violate 
one of the principles laid down at the outset, viz. that morphologicat 
devices must be used in aonie precise sense before they can be utilized 
as evidence of affinity, \^'c do not know the sense of the auffix — it 
may be the same for all the languages for which WcstcTmann cites 
examples—but that is punriscly what has to be proved before we can 
make use of the existence of die suffix as an argument for the affinity 
of the languages. 

Tn like riianner l^epsiiis^ who lays utre^ on syntax^ rather than 
coiTes|s:)nilence of unborrowefl roots, as evidence of a common stock of 
negro languages, says : In Afrika wandelt sicb idcht niir der 

Lautstoff iler Worte, aondern aiieh ihr syntaktisebes Gebrauch niit 
, . . Leichtigkeit/^ Although with our present knowledge it b clear 
that the Htatement is too broads I^psius naturully ma<]e no attempt 
to demonstrate the morphological identity of any elements of his 
negro group ; and contented himself with laying dow n that the use of 
prefixes distingnishes Bantu from negro tongues, w'hile gender and 
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are the diatinguiKhuig fcnture of hh northern group. I t ia 
apparent to-daj that there are non-Bantu languages with prefixes, 
uon-Hauiitic languages with auffixea; while the notion of (gramniatieal) 
gender, if strictly applied^ rules out MsHai from the Haniitie Languages, 
and bringn Fanti witliLo a group of Hamitoid affinities, sporadic though 
the appearance of gender in that language be. 

For the diatmetion between Bantu and Haniitic, the two csscritial 
points are that “ Bantu uhcs prefixes, Haniitic suffixes, and the latter 
also has the mark of gender”. Now we have already seen that the 
difference between prefix and suffix h an evanescent cmc ] it cannot be 
scriouKly niaintaincd that such a criterion, whioh ia jiiBufficient os a 
test for the metubenibip of any individual iSiidanic group, is yet 
adecjuate as bt^tween tw^> families. ITie teat of gender is equally 
unreliable ; moreover, according to Meitdiol'a hypothesis, the primitive 
Hainitic language has not got gender, and a combination of a primitive 
liaiiiJtic language (Fuln) with Sudaniq elements haa produced Bantu. 
Therefore it is not a cliaracteribtic common to all hi omit ic tongues ; 
and a combination slightly different w'ould^ on Meiiihofs hj'pothcsisT 
have given us a gender-using Bantu, 

The real fact is that we are attempting^ in laying dow^n these 
differentia," to run before we can walk. When each group of Sudanic 
tongues has its relat ion to other groups clearly established, w hen w^e 
have a conipHrative grammar of Hauntie languages upon a rigorous 
basis—Mciiihof has been content to bring forward partial corre¬ 
spondences of morphological elements of iilnJefined meaning-“it will be 
time enough to attempt to define the relation of the three families to 
each other. 

Till that time comes w"e must be content to establish on an empirical 
basis the relationship of each language aa W'c come to it, and to leave 
cases like Bari and Dinka, which, according to Westemmnn, are one 
on each side of the *Sudanic-Hamitic border-line, for future 
cousideraticm. We have to recognize that two adjacent Languages 
muy grow' like each other by mere contiguity, just as Basque has grown 
unlike its owii kin by reason of isolation j if, indeed, it does not belong 
to some group that has perished from the face of the earth, save in 
this coraer of Europe, 

Tho question of the relation of one Sudanic group to aiiother is 
really no iuc»rc ripe for discussion than k the relation of one of the 
lietter known language fanuliea- say, Caucasian and Seinitic—to each 
other; not only must our knowledge and our methods be more exact, 
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but ouf craltanien have to be educated. One of the difficulties in the 
way of a dkcuii£>iDU of Hamitic-Budanic rcktionabip, or even of 
Haniitic-Bantu» h that there is no one with an adequate knowledge of 
bi>th groups; it can hardly be said in the present state of our 
knowledge that an adetjuate survey ol Sudanis language# is possible. 
How then can we cspect to discuss the relations of the group to 
another, which, like Hanntic, is even less known, unleas we Emit it to 
the East jUrlcao languages like GaHa ami Somali ? 

What i# really ncedctl in order to put research into Sudanic 
languages on a satisfactoty basis b a small but well-equipped hi Ay 
of linguists with Bdc^[iiate knowledge f}f general pliunettca and of the 
special problems of these languages^ In a comparatively brief #pace 
nf tiniPi unless the difficulties as regards interpreters proved more 
serious than I shoultl expect them to be, it would be possible to record 
specimens of all languages in the Sudainic area ; each group w'ould be 
found to contain one or more languages dcsenung nf intensive study; 
these could be noted at the time of the fl^ung survey or determined 
after study of the records. 

A longer period w^ouldj, of counfe, be needed for the adequate 
investigation of special languages * but it is not an exaggeration to 
sav that with such a sehenie as I have here oiitbned we Bhould, given 
a not vers' lai^c sum for field work and sufficient means fat prlutiug 
the worked-up material, put the questions at jssae in a clear light, 
even if we did not solve them all. The phonetic fpg that hangs over 
many, even of the languages supposed tu be known, such as Yoruba, 
wrould be cleared up onoe for all ; and* what is |>crhaps equally 
iiuix^rtant, the way wuuld be opened for linguistic work by any one 
w'hom the spirit caUed, irrespective of the adequacy or otherwise ol 
bis training. It b a matter of common knowledge that it is easy to 
see a thing once pointed out, but difficult to see, or rather heatp it 
for the first time in the face of preeouceptious. 

]n other woids, quite apart from setting in a clear bght and at the 
same time perhaps solving many jiroblems, a scheme of intensive 
research wmuld raise the standarii all round. It would also provide 
once for all the proper phonelio scheme for each language. 

1 mm return to the question at issue — the classification of Sudanic 
languages. It is cle*r that we have not the data for a real morpho¬ 
logical study t it ia equally clear that no classilieatjan on the basis 
of vocabulary is adequate or even reliable. Some basis is, however, 
needed for a preliniinan" grouping, and the question is to which can w c 
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tiim with the espectatJoci that its resultB wUJ give an approxiiiiation 
to the real genealogical clttBsification. 

A study ol mur|ihology demands a more inti mute act|uaintanc'e 
udth the essential features of a language ; and there are many areas 
for which we lack the material for even the briefest study of this kind. 
Bast of Chad there are a rnnltitude of langiiagies of whieh we ciinnot 
even say whether there is ii plural fomi of the noun. For a pre- 
Iiinmeiy classification the only basis pos6iblcj,then, at the prceciit time 
k that of the vocabulnry. 

This was in point of fact the iMaui on which Koelle groufietl the 
language recorde<l in his Pol^lotta^ hb only additional datnin being 
the plural forms of a certain number of tongues, which gave him the 
heading “ prefix-prononunal The fact that the two systems of 
classification to be noticed—those by Struck and Delafosse are 
in large measure In agreement with Kodlc's scheme^ is in a degree 
due to the fact that they too depend in part on the vcH^abulary anrl in 
part to the fact that the vocabulary and the inoqjhology of a language 
are apt to var)" together. 

There is a considerable amount of general agreement os to the 
groups into which fall the languages west of f^ke Cliadi for the iiia^ 
of a|^ech forms east of that we have^ until we come to Nilotic tribes, 
only one or two sketches of grammatical structure, vocabularies 
slightly more nunLerous^ and practically no phonetic! information of 
any sort. Struck^ Adamaua group is, for example, formed on the 
basis of Strumt)etrs vocabularies, and iiu other informatbu is 
avaiUble for moat of the tribes. As for the purposes of a general 
survey like the present nothing turns on the precise compositiem of 
the groups, 1 append Stmek's list, merely premising that it does not 
represent a final grouping, even west of Chad: — 

(a) Atlantic coast and Senegal (including Wolof, Sercr, and Gola). 

(b) Km (Liberia). 

(c) Mande (Hinterland of West Sudan). 

(d) Xwa (coast Languages from Liberia to Kainerun}. 

(e) Nape (Middle Niger sod some Beniie}. 

if] Volta (inside the Niger bend and south-east to Tugoland]. 

(jf) Ath X- pronomi nal of Togoland. 

(A) Benue. 

(i) Adamaua. 

(;) Ubangi (= Made, excluding llanutes, i.e. Bay a, Manjia, etc,)* 

(A) Nile E, Madi, excluding Hamite,>i, j.c. Banda, l!ande, etc.)* 
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(i^) KhE. Sudan {Nuba). 

{m} Shari (= Bamia, Sara, Tuniak^ etc.)* 

(li) Ciiad (= Tedflj Kaimri, .Maba, etc.). 

{o) Sdutbem ( =? 31iisuk, Bata, Wandab, and, apparently Son^liai), 
It 13 apjHireiit. at a glanc.'c that this scheme leaves considerable 
groiifw unplaced, but aa the Senufu of French West Africa are at 
present not known to iia by vocabnlariesj let alone gramiiiara and 
connected texts, it is im|>ossib1e to place them* Other groups are 
e<(ual|y clearly hetertjgeneous, if we consider their syntax i to class 
Ew^e, Yoruba, Efik, I bo, and Uwet together may be justifiable, but 
it retpures to be justified* 

Ill the Benue group,^ properly prefix-pronominal, we find Yetgutu^ 
practically a monosyllabic language. One language that apparently 
lielongs to the Mosi group, viz. Kanjaga, is placed with semi-Bantu 
of Togo. 51 endi and l^ninke differ so widely from the 5lande group 
ill vocabulary that it aeenia TiTong to place them in (c) in a scbeuie of 
clarification admittedly based on vocabularies. Syntactically they 
J^clong to the group, but they have come into it, one from an 
unidentified group, the other^ perhaps, from \^'olof-Scre^; in this 
oonilexioa it must be remembered that the inclusion of Wobf and 
Serer in group (fi) Ls only jusLified by the difficulty of placing them 
elsewhere. In short, the gtoupa are merely piovif^ional pigeonholes* 
not definite niches in w hich we place the languages once for all. 

To illustrate the div'ergencies of opinion as to the trilies east of 
Chad,l may add that n French classification throws together portions 
of Strnck's groups, (ni)^ [n]^ and [o), under the name of the Chad 
group ; It also accords a separate place to Fub, which is not touched in 
f^tnick’s grouping. M. Deb fosse has also grouped the languages of 
West Africa on similar lines^ but hia latest work, published in 19M, 
is imobtainable (I paas over his older statements). 

Still rel)'ing mainly on vocabularies, Struck carries bis cbssification 
further. The Krii, Mande, Kwa. and Niger groups he terms West 
Sudanese ; the Atlantic, V'olta, Togo, and Benue are the new semi“ 
Ibutu ; the old send-Bantu are formed by the Ubangi and Adatnaua 
groiijis, the Nilotic and Xuba form the East- Sudanese, and the 
remainder the Central SudaucHc. Thia ebsHification he supported 
some years ago by s^nue elaborate table diowing the coefficient of 

’ The nctuKl grDyping udopteil hy Struck i*i given In K^i^uiftlMpmehru^ ii 
1 tat I -itU ■23.'»-'4r in the list# nf root#. Suice the lUt# were publi^liecj iho - 

Kt^rclofsii lapguil^eH ii&ve been shdu d lO' r-r>nii, nt leiuL one, if Cot tilOr# gtOUjM. 
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croTreUtion of each of the fifteen groopa named above to the origmal 
Sudan speech and to each other. Unfortunately^ Dr. Struck is not a 
atatiaticbn, and a very f^imple teat applied to his methodic shows them 
to be wrong. 

He took forty-five rontst coqnted up the number of times that the 
languages of each group contained each of these rootSp mnJtiplied the 
number of words so found by the number of foota represented in each 
group, and di^dded by the number of languages i thb was intended 
to show' the relation of a group lo the Ur-Sudan, Now, if we suppose 
that there are two groups* each of twenty languages, and that one 
has twenty words in two of the languEtges derived from one or other 
of the forty-five roots, while the other has only two words in each 
of the twenty languages, the total of words in each case will he forty. 
Dr. 8tnick's method risjuirea to multiply the total number of 
w ords by the number of roots in each case, xiz. tw’cnty and tw'o, and 
to divide by the number of languages. This done, w'c find that the 
coeffieient of the group with two words m tw'enty 1angT.iagBs Lh four, 
while t hat of the poup with twenty w ords in t wo languages'is forty, 

i.e. they vary mverselj as the number of languages containing words. 

Now, whatever the relation may be—and i am not prepred to 
put forw'arJ any formula as a true expression of it—it is certain that 
a gwup with many languages and few' words in them is more nearly 
related to the mother speech than a group with many words in few 
of the kngu^^es; the latter have undergone more disaesciation. But 
the coefficient gi%"en hy Dr, Struck's metheni, so far from .showing 
this, makes the more distantly related group teu times nearer 
than the other one. Whatever^ therefore^ be the future which is in 
store for this ingenious methed, it needs to be radically reformed 
before it can be relied upon. 

A very different kind of classification has been proposed by 
M, Delafoaae, Eksing himself mainly on the morphology of the noun, 
he sets up aeven classes 

1. li^lating: Ewe. 

2. Agglutinating: .Agni. 

3. Evolving classes: Kru and Fauti. 

4. With dasses and class pronouns : Diola and Sercr. 

5. Classes and feW pronouns : W“olof and Mosi. 

G. Lost affixes : I bo, Maude, S^mghai, 

7. Gender and inflexion : Haussa, 
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Now if we can auppnae tliat CA-qliition proceeds in a atniigbt line^ 
undisturbed en^imnnient and any other mundane matters^ it would 
atill be difliedt to accept this scheme. It inv'olves the proposition 
that Kru^ a iangiiage with suffix chan;^, mainly in the dnul voweL 
iB evohung d&sa pronouns of tlio Bantu type, Jt ia not enay to see 
how simple vowel changes can be mode equivalent to ptefis changes, 
which depend on the existence of a prefixed particle^ still kaa how 
such vowel changes can evolve pronouns to correspond with the doiisea; 
yet if the acheme is to hold water this must obviously be the conrse 
of evolutiou which JiL Dclafosse conceives to be the normal one, or 
at least one of the normjil ones. We have no knowledge of any suffix 
language with claw pronouns which does not present ever}" appeamnee 
of ha\ing come to that stage by a change from prefixes to suffixes. 
Kru shows no sigiis of ever having had a prefix stage ; if it had, it 
was wholy different from that of a language with prefixes owt/ pronouns, 
for cr h^polhc^i Kni hns yet to evolve its pronouns, 

■M. Delafosse's scheme gives ns a logical, not a chronological order ; 
we cannot stti^ply say that the primitive is the retarded, Wq have to 
ret^fcon with the fact that we have primary crofisiiigs, which give us 
one ty]je, the semi-Bantu proj>er^ and all sorts of secondary crossings, 
the resultfi of which may he placed in a typological series, but are no 
more thereby ranged In chronological order than arc the productions 
of ditlerent tribes in the way of material obiccts when we group 
from such pint f)f eftieieucy, rudeness, or any other similar criterion* 

It is possible that the main niasa of each group may have had a 
similar hiatory, bnt even this can be accepted only on condition tliat 
the groups are carefully sifted and ckssifietl on the ground of syntax 
as well as of vocabulary. In fact, as in other departments of human 
culture, w'e need first an analysis of the data, showing where the 
different elements came from, whether they be in the form of wonls, 
methods of dealing wdth words, such as agglutination^ or the grouping 
of words in a sentence. The historical origin oE the language is the 
main factor, at any rate up to a ce|tain point, in the first aet of data; 
but it must be remembered that a language taken over by a subject 
people may contain much of their original speech, so that different 
strataT so to speak, need to be investigated to give a real result; 
w-ord.s relating to parts of the body^ the houHC, or agriculture, may 
be handed on by captive women, when the men of a tribe have been 
swept out of existence-. Judging by the Alosi example cited above, 
fashions counts for much in morphology, far more in fact than in 
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vocabulary or syntax, it may b^, though it is rash to generalise Irom 
a siiLgle instance. As an example ot chaiiges in the hancis of an alien 
people^ the case of the Eomance languages at once comes to one’s 
mind. If we had not the history of the French to go by should 
not, from the iK>iiib of view of syntaxt recognize it as IndD-European 
perhaps. A negro language taken over by a people in a higher stage 
of development^ perhaps the case of Fula, wotdd ahow equally marked 
changes. 

Detailed inquiries into vocabulary^ grammar^ and phonetics 
may some day unlock the history of Sudanic languages. But there is 
much spade-work to be done before more than rough geuemllzations 
can bo made* 
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A |jrj U 1910. Article liy C p w 1 *y , 

//n. : Tl]p Book of 

Fr/\ f. The Frphpog l pAlilavlk. hy H.eiiiriu}k P. J+ Junker. 

HeuUlLorf^^ 

lveg.-|ly|k|: CS e^e Ell us-HuhlI K^lirfiifrclief tiiid ArAuifii^iohm EJa-udHOrterliuoIji 
liber d-M Alt* Te^tJJoeiil- Laijj£4g, 1015. 

?fiijlHKr. 2 Hi^jiAbAd Inseription^. 

Hhiii, t Heinrieb KubacliiuAriin^ AruieniMrlie CirAnmiAdk. i. Ted, 

Armeni$oho Ktyn^atog^ie. L«l|X£ig> l89o. 

I *^. : Fereisehe iStudie Wr Siimwiiur^j 
Her Op XpiCt^: Fnill Eioro, EirunrlriEUf der EkriAparii^l4ohcii Etymolo^ie, 
burg, 1H93, 

iF.^. IniJQgdrraanLsolio ForKbuDgen. Herpu^eg. vcn K. BrngmAiin un^l VS*, 

S trait. bsTlir- !jtriis«burg+ 

JXtt. E PardioAnd Juiti. IraniBcbea NpjrnoEibueb. SJjtrburg, ISSIS, 

J t Tha iloLirnol of Kallenio 

JK-A.s, : Tha Jotirnalqf the Eoyfll A^iutip Society of Otoal Britaio eml IreJftnd. 
fjevy-Flei^chor; KauhobrfiLiRolio^ tiiul Chnkbiieohetf Wortarbueh liber die 
Talmud. Midresebim. Leipsi^. 
lAdxharak1 1 HAiidbucb der nonleerniliwhcu Bpigm^diiei 
Marti t Karl Marti, Kur^j^fassia OrammAtik Eler Bihliech-AramAuichiin 
^jiraohe. Berlin, 10 Up 

FffhlPiizOL I All old Puhlnvi-l^'kxand GlosEkary. Kdiied by Mariio Haug, 
Honibtiy ami l>onilenp b^TO, 

Situ, M^ienStKfl. 1+ Carl BaletnAon, l^fanichfliBolia Studi^nr J, Die mittel 
[teraifichen Text*, St, Petertbo«J^^ 190^. 

Stephan: Theeaiiriaa lioguae Oraeoiie. if, Stephan i+ Pari^^t 
Toniajehek ; Zur Hi?itorEbK!ihen To|HSk}frA|iibiu PerfsiaiiB^ I a^d IL Wien, 

1SS5. 

Unvala? J. Ckiralap l^er Pahlavi Tort Ber Kdutg HuHraT uud eoiii 
KiiAl:>e^^ , . - herauJige^ebeo, uj+w . ^ , (LliiH^ertutiOEk^ Maidcn^irgh 
Wieop 1917, 

VuUer^ : Loaieon Fotaioo-Lallnum . . . Joauia Auguati VullarK, Konnaoad 

Rboiiunip 

:: WiL'tLDr Zaitachrift Eurdia Kundedoa Jilor^ninndea. Wjeil, 

* A fiimilar atteta^^t nt ibe deeijihQinxieni of an ia-Reriptloo from €Jippadocin m 
tha MidPerap languagOp but in Aram. eharactetBp liae beoo made by Huna 
Reiobohpfl. Jr.^A^Vf. ^1 seq. 
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Other AmmEviATiON^ 


Air ^ AfT^n. 

AHii, : Aucient Bijfli iieman. 
AInd. 7 Aiicloiat [tvdtB.n, 

A?. : Anek«iiE. 

Arab, i Arabia 
Arrnm. : Ar-ii4^^ic. 

Artn. : ArUKntKkip 
Ar. E Ai^«at4. 

<ir.: iir^k. 
trAn. : Iffihintk. 

Kurd. E Ku rd kali. 

Jjfkt .: L«tin. 

.VI Az.; MnmikdarAikiKn dinl^Kt. 


AEidPfTB. : IkEtddl'a Ferainnor l^hlAvj, 
Jf P, t Xew i^Iodam) Paniaa, 

0^^ : OsiMiiAti. 

PaIiI. t FmhInTL 

Pah IB. :; PobLavi of tlio Bcck:A+ 

FaIi^ [. ; PAlilATi of t buq SjiuWimii 


Inncriptiaiaa. 

pr.ikAiiw: proper njun^, 

Hkl. T Sftwaknk. 
it.CKiDStr. ; atiktun oanptruRtua, 
ht-sEtipb. t atatuA eoiphAtieuN. 
%ri : SjnjM:. 

TftL : 


&l KG. ; ^Eodflrii High OaimAki. 

On the Avkoman Doclments I and II 
HE Gr.docuiiient^ in qiieatioiiH Are^ &|>art from their litstoricul 



^ i Lite rest, very valuable from the pojiLt of Imn. philology. 
Tliey contain many Iran, name^, whose loriiiH truly represent the 
changes which their Av* or AP* forerun tiers went through in the 
earlj' Parthian FahL language. Fortunately many of the names 
geeurring in these documents are met with in the ancient Ann, 
literature. During the Faith iaii |>eiiod of the hi story of Persia f 
about 25D B.C. to A,n. 226, Armenia w^as the apple of discord 
Ijetween the Farthtaiis aud the Romans, and it formed according 
to the fortunes of war a part of the Roman or PeraiatL temtoryp 
or a kingdom under the su^rainty of Rome or Farthia. In 
consequence the Annenians eamc much in toueh with the 
Parthians, from whom tliey borrowed a considerable number of 
Persian words for their language and a large number of Persian 
pr. names as well. Thus it k that in Arm. t!ie intyeriuediato 
forms of Iran, words, those between the AP- and the MidPers, of 
the Sasanian period, are to be found fossilised. Again, with an 
equal amount of certainty the MidPers. words of the Sosanhiii 
period are met with in Arm., visL, thorn which were borrowed 
during the Saaanian period of the history of Persiftp a1>out 
A.D. 226 to 631. We are thus able to trace all the changes, 
which the originaJ Iran, vowels and consonants went throug]i„ 
from the very early Av\ timea down to the dawn of NP, period. 
Nearly all these pr. namea treated in the notes are found in the 
works o£ one or moic of the following Arm. and other authors, 
viz. Agantliaiigelos (fourth century A.D.)_p Dio Chrj^sostorous 
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40-115)* Firdosip of PtiArgi, Mosea of Chorene (died 

about A.Di 4BD)p Mehevao^ aud Sebed. All those authors lived 
after the fourth century of the Christian era. One important 
point ahoiild not be at all lost sight of, viz. that we have hardly 
enough material to work on, which belongs to the SlidPers. of the 
PiLi bhian period, except as it is aliovo referred to, that which we 
hiid as fossils in the Arm. tanguage, which became an inde- 
petident literary language after the inveiuion of its written 
alphabet about the beginniug of the fifth century a.D. It is 
a known fact that in every geographically or ecoiiomically 
Hcparatod diabricts in an}" country at any time of the Iiistory of 
the huiiiaii race whatsoever, dialects are coexisting side by side 
with the sq-called classical languages. Tlic latter were them¬ 
selves once dialecbSp and have obtained at a particular period in 
their history a preponderance over their sister d tale eta through 
some political or other reasons. Tliey become henceforward the 
channels in which the stream of literatui-c must run. Such wm 
the case with eloasical Arab, and with clasBical SkL The fio- 
ca^lled Prakrit languages niiist have been existing even dining 
tlte Rgveda period of 8kt. But we Hud theui Hrst as literary 
iaiiguages in the post-Buddhistic period , wlieu the Buddhistic 
and Jfliim canons were w^rkteu in tliens. To return to the Iran^ 
IjnigiiageSj AP. dr- had atreody become h'- before or after the 
Chiiatian era (cf. Uhm. PSt. SOT). If, therefore, most of these 
names sho^v tiie later or the ^iaBaniau forms of the MidPers, 
language, they are to be considercil as dialectical forms of the 
MldPcrs, of the Parthian period, wliicli afterwards found cloBsieal, 
reeogiiitiuu lu the Sasanian period. 

On the Names of Place^i mentioxeu in the Twa 
Gk* Docoaients from a thou an 

After a careful comparison of the four Gr. texts of these 
dixuiiietiis~vjz, I, A, Band II, A, B—1 come to the conclusion that 
all the places which are mentioned in them are situated in the Kw^tfi 
(I, A, B 11) or ros^fW (If, A, B 3), Even in If, A, B3 
and Ip Ap B H—I wc Hnd the hyparchics ■B'CitP'iEipa and Stifftpa^pti 
located in and naturally also the stationB 

(I, A, BO) and (tl, A3) or Ar^ffaKiBiBtn^ 

( H, B4), wdiieh ai-e situated near these hypardiies. From this 
it follows that j«a^7ri^)£iVw cannot be merely a village, Init a 
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conjiiderably liirge village'district, Lat. ]xt§tis, victim, (Stepbanb 
rather a small oatrzipy comprising^ from ^vliat can be said 'with 
cerbainty, of at leoat two bjparchlcs — viz. Bai^tipa and Bauipoepa. 
Four or fi ve byparchiea made up under the SekucidHOiie satrapy ; 
cf. Minus, 43. A Ii 3 "parebj’ ia under tbe junsdictiou of a &v7apxf^^ 
or tt praefect (Stephan). These are, at any rate, purely geo- 
graplitcal [laines^ wbicb I am unable to identify'' with o^ity of the 
aimilarlj^ sounding Cr, or I^at, geograpiiical iianies. Whereas 
the names Aa&ffaatiipd^ (I, All), wliicb is also known aa Fm^^aictj 
(Ip B 12) and AaB0aKa.3ay (IIj, BT), are the mimes of tbe two 
vinej'ards, and are quite faney namcH. llie names given to some 
villas and parks at the present day^ like Belle Vue and others, 
may serve to form an instructive parallel Even ihe name 
has nothing to do with Pajfaicpj^ tbe ebief town of 
Atropatauev There ia only an undoubted etyuiiological similarity' 
between them ; cf. GfrPh. i, IS- This fact opens a wider field 
for the location of the aliove-mentioned five places in the Parthian 
empire; it does not in any way force us to find them in tlie 
tieigliboiirhood of Avroman, wdicre these documents were 
disco vered in l&OD. They eon Id very^ prohably have liecn 
broiiglit ibere from tbe original place, wbere they were WTitten. 
In what follows only an explanation of these names is attempted 
from a philological standpoint, as the attempts at the location 
of these places some vv be re near A v roman, in Kurdistan^ are 
fruitless. 

Kdyjra I*!?, I, A T, 11, B 11: perhaps more correctly 
II, A 4, E 3; from MIdPera. kqfdn, mountaim 7 Taking 
*(d>tf>ayns to be a corrupt form of it ia perhaps derived 

from an Iran, name of a man, /A7^. 165; ef. XP. A'Mi?i(?), 

“ uioiintainous, mountaineer"; s. Jforn,A'pfcV. 195. Further, 
kojihtn was the ancient name of the Aaba/ raS, s. GlrFh, il, 393. 

Kophen- — est kubhd des Vddas. Far extension, la 
d^ignait qucique Eois au&ai FAraehosie, qui ^tait une 
province voisine" {Lc Ci^iaefc Encydvj^i^, Parish 

Bai^d^apTa, A 6, B 6 : an Aranu name, meaning tVie house 
of the daughter "+ But then Baid^^pia is expect^^ like Beth 
Gubrin^ and others. 

Baiereipa, 1, A6. Bfi: it euimot lie the same as Baaipdopa, 
iE A 3, E 3 (cf+ Miuns), as the context forbids us such a 
supposition. The word is most prolmbly of Semitic origin. 
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Pei liapa the place is sc mimed froiii its vine-pic 3 flir]g; cf. Amim 
) (Lev y ^ F1 e i sc her). 

BatJtpflofHi, JL A S, B 3 1 it is ttljSDlutely impossible to give any 
reasonable rneaniug to this word^ Bucri ^ JBfifi ? “tribiiLe^'j 
cf. AP- bil}oy\ BthI, JirTFi, 953, in Ba^iypilffavaf Tomaschok^ 
i, 165 j paopa =\P&iipo.? bei Ptoleiii., river TJeawr in KaiTimii, 
Si*veil Farsangs aontb of HamiliJinin ; Tor the menning of tlic word, 
cL Tomaschek. li, 44. 

L B 12 : Jit. it ineaua '"treasure" ; cL AlidPers, 

XP, £?riHj. Arm. loan-IV Orel a, llbiiu A6*r. 12G, It is used 

iiere as anotlier name of the vineyaitip 4aSjS»j(ai>pti^. It has 
nothing to do with Ganznk {OlrPh ii^ 542), the chief town of 
Adfi*irh<ii(jdn, alttioiigh it is etymologically conneeted with it 
(s. aIkivo). 

IL A 7^ B 7 : it iiicAna UL “ the garden of the god 
of law or tights ", — MidPers. ddt, Av* rfaltc-, "law (legal) 

rights/" s, Bthl. AirlPfi, 726; fintca ^ = Af. ''lord, 

god/" Bthl. AirWk 921; btly^ "garden/’ s, Horn, 

ypEL 39, 

L All' lit. "the way of the goda of law' or 
(legal) rights ", ptk — 31 id Pel's, 7uli, '* wa)% road/' For daBffaacap^ 
Sp the preceding ivoiiL 

11, A 3; IT, 4 (dative from an -rf bise), f,: 

i,c* "the fortress or fort of — iiSo. ^ AP. didd-, 

"fortified place, fort, fortress," a, Bthl, Airirt. 74G, drj<FfiK- 
remains obscure. Has it anything to do witli llidPers. •ife in 
Arm. loan-word "eaniage,"’ and in •J^spaw 

(cF. MidPers. bft.yileAfkiUiL\ " }>e1oiigitig to I fie royal currier/’ 
Unvafa^ Kdniiy HtUfrdif^ § 99): Arm. loan-word dfspau, 
"messenger, cmrier " s. Hbm. AGV. 140? The etymology of 
these two MidPers, words is obscure- seems to be an 

incomplete form of JiftiavSiSi^i^. 

XOTES ON TBE XaMES Or PERSONS OCCURRING IN THE TWO 

Gr, Documents from Avroman 

-JjtiTijp i, AJi 5 : L "noble, of noble descent, distingubhed "; 
Av. im, Btlil. .4i> IPi. 343; of. JNL 54. 

M i, A 38, B 30 : cL JAb. 18; derived from Av, 

"Viehiiid, turned towards tlie back " BtliL Air IVL 83 ? 

-2, A12, B18 : " Akutyi Sfaztla "; cf> Ariiu rnma-d, 

vua 1 . E-Aar iv, n 
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Hbiii, jf/r. 24. The suggestion of iEoulton on tliia imuiep 
3, Mi nils 43^ b unnecessary, 

'dpSaaffuT^, 2, A 13: warrior^ hero of the war'', PnhlB. 
arai^itr (a learned word); Av, fl. Bthl- 

1506. It is interesfchig to note timt tlie Irnin t€n iii^ t 
represented in iiiaiiy unines in these Gk+ documenta by the /eiiiiis 
a^pimta 0, Irain hy Irain by 

Iran+6i^^rt by 4Vns the Iratu I apoken 

during the Parthian period like th, tennU just as Ihe 

ienui^ ha\'e nearly disappeared in speechp though not in nroderii 
orthography in MltG, and given their place to lentws 
e.g. f, 2^ Biid k ai-e pronounced th^ mid kk 7 The tuodern 
Persians pronounce the tenuis nearly like the fciiuia itsjnraia [ 
cf, Iran. by S^ei'SaSdT^Tp Hbiin PSL 20Q. 

B 11; PahlB. oMilt, the name of a female Vnztiiu 
pi'esiding over sincerity and straight forwardness; Av. jiH/dl-p 
Bthl. Air IPk 205; a inairs naiuep cf. note on finsn^C occnri ing 
in the Pahl. doenment froni xVv roman. From the context It seen is 
that *Ap0aQ'0dTi^^ Aapy^vov and are One and 

tlie same person, but perhaps they are brothers. 

2, AB 10: '"having the proper religion, following the 
correct religion cf. Av* itr^ in nnntifoy-p BthL -4irlPir. 335r 
and PahlB, tfei** Av. rfct^^id-p religion," Btlil. 662; 

cf. JNb^ 82, where den ocenr!i as the fimt me in bet of compounds 
in proper names. 

Ap^dx^^j ip AE 1 ; 2, AB 1, derived from Av. ijtriu-, " liear/’ or 
arSan-i “ inanp"* with ko-, the suflix of endearment^ Bthb *-l irinj- 
203; s^ llbiiix AGr. 27. 

ApLw^JiTTTp Jp AB 3: f, ** born unhurt^ born safe — 

*ApuFa- (cb ^Apvdv^!^ nnd ^Opvui^t^, 40,236) = AP./niiriu'fi, 
Av. haurvu, " whole, he. nriburh saifep*' BtliL AirTlVj, 1700, and 
farip Av. idtu-, "‘born/' BthL AirWL 16S9; ef* JNk 519p 
wlicre (KP.) occwth us the Bnal iiienibcr of a ni]iiil>er of 
compoynds In proper naiiiea* Or the name incaiss " l>orn qnickp 
1«>rn brave ”p taking Apva- =flpoo- (hi Apfla^rairo, cf. JNL 41) == 
Av* tturh^a-^ ''quick, brave,' a. BthU Airirif. 200. But the first 
e?cp]anation of tlie name is preferable. There b another 
pOBsibility of explaining the name, vm. it means " Ary an-born r 
Ixjrn of the Aryan descent'*; w in ApcaJfjVj^ should thus represent 
ail i ; cf- also v in ra^(i5y>2^, which stands for an i-vowcL For 
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cf. BtIjL -4irTr6. 198. But still the objeclioii ngainat this 
eApkimtioii is that the word Anja- is always trnnsodljed in 
fir. with 'Apia- and not 'Apvn- ; of. JXh. 22 se*i. 

'Aairupfin^i;, S, AB 5: for MSjKt' as the tii'sb uiciixW of u 
coiiipound cf. JXb, 45 sot), perhaps from Ai\ woU'rt, 

"belonging to the land of the Mahtg," Jit hi. AiVJT/j. 1109; 
i.e. "having a Makian horse”. 

Airrofut, I, AH4: f. "of good descent, fniiiily ", AP. •nfottwia. 
Arm. •/ifolini, (s. Ubm. A6'»*. ISO, 253). a. Horn, XjyEL 281. 
and Bth] . .1 Ir ir6. 623. For the varied transcriptions of Av. Ait, 

AP, u in Ctk. and Parthian records, cf, Jiuntuda, .fXh. 133 _ 

ivhcre‘W-, * 0 ', ww-, and otr*o- occur. In Avropd, AP. Av. An- 

is cori'ectly represented by ae- instead of more common s. Hhm. 

215. Xo. 2. 

BufldK*)<t, 1, AB H scq. ; tlic sttine as lI'aiYii-es (cf. Btuivt/t = 
jra/tuM, JEb. 54, BaraSotTWof = iramnfus^irr, jyb. 02), with the 
Inter pronunciation {cf. Hbni. FSl, 1,55). The name is derived 
froni IkhIK. Turr ^Unvfllti, KOnig g 90)^ Av. 

(Bthl* AirWh 13G4), XP. - lamb" (Ubin. FSL l55h with 

for- the suffix of a. 

BiM^ftpra, AB2: t meaning uncertain. Tbc derivation of 
tlic name hy Canioy (s. 31 i n ns, 44) is baplja^atd and unsciantifit?, 
Gr. n ropreseiiLs an Iran. I {et and could never Imve 

stood for n or vu. The name is most probably non-I ran. ^ as also 
the I!allies of two other queens, KXtmtijpa AB 2} and 

^0'>L(Vl'Ei€tp1f} (j?, AB2). 

AB2 : t. ffiaBu with the later pronunciation = 
Av. knowledge,"' Btlil. AitAVL 1459, and ^Vai^=PahlB. 

fniJia/Sctk, NP, bene/^, "' violet;" i.e, 'Hhe violet oF knowledge", 
in the documenti in question the gem wg, of the name is 
BnJd^l^aJ^fl'^■o^p formed on the analogy of words liaving their 
crude base in t?, wbich is of courFie ineorrect. 

AB5: with tlie later proiiunciation Av. *gaSifkft~, 
{Hissessing a club, thrown at the opponenl : cf. Av, 

" W u rf k c u le^ B t li 1 , A t b i!>, 4S8. A v. 3 ( = dt* ) becom es It i n 
PahlB, and NP* thioiigli the inteviuciljate AP. d; cf. Hbm. P8i^ 
198. This/i is last in Gr. l>etween voivels. Pciwicijv can haivJly 
be the same as s, AB 5. 

FaAiVijVp fp AB9 seq.. i?, A 5, Bd: considering it to be a 
corrupt oithography for Av, " pcjsses^ing house 
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imd ccurLyuirdp liaving worldly possessions/ s. Av, (/uifffl, Bth!. 

4 ? 7 + jh also allowable, for tlie Av'. word f/fAiSri- 

and arc ^metiniea interchanged ; ef* HthK A 479, 52 K 

r^plto}^^ i?p A12, BIT: ‘Mivnng in mounUiiiH/ derived rioin 
Av. PahIB. Bthl. *l?>irk 5l4p but Knrd.yinsiH'. 

with a ahoi't i, k. Horn 273. 

5 ?, A 13, H 11 : most prolmbly it ifl cfonnectcd with 
AR dai'ga-, "long/' Perhaps is AP. *diir[iin{eX a 

[iroportiDTial and analogical formation fvQin AP. durg^ " long," to 
NP. dirln^ fnmi dir^ " long ; cb Horn, 121 . MonltoipH 

soggeatioii of the fierivati<Jn from AF. Sirr^a and 8 kt. 
'"month/ in al>«nrdp Min ns, 44. 

AR 5 : for uteaiung cb 

7, B 30 T for d^r- a. *Ap 6 pJji 5 s% and for n* JXb. 

489. The name means "" whose arm is the religion, i.e. whose 
helpmg-ariii, whose !SUj>f>ort, is the religion/'. The first o is the 
connecting link between the members of the conipcund. 

^ ^ BIT: reileemed by yodd " ? It in 
utterly wrong to try to explain purely Iraiimii names, with the 
excoption of one or two which are of foreign origin, in these 
Or. dociinieiiLs as hybrids, aa ^!o^lltorL again anggests for Twoo, 
Skt. yvdh, “ battle/* These attempts are thoroughly uuscientitic. 
F'or cb J\NL 490. 

i, A 8 ^ B9: ""liaving the imijeHty, lustre from the 
mooiip** or " having good fortune through the Izetl MtJh (J usil). 
Another form of the name sa JXh. 188. On the aniiie 

page rive proper names are quoted, vvhicli have pat- as the first 
member of com pounds. Is -mal- an analogical formation from 
Pah IB. md/f/'moon/ to XP* nai/" flute/ pli, " foot/ although 
a mistaken one f Still, for KP. moon/we find in Af^, 

mai, Oss.Tal. (cf. Horti*A^/iFb 216)—i.e. in XP. dialect*^ 
For fpoppt^ — i^pia>;j "hialre^ majesty/ ef. Horn, Aj>A7, ISO; 
Arm. loan-’ivord p'ar-t, Hbin. AGr. 254; the former form is 
derived by the process of regressive assimilation through the 
latter = A F. ycirjutA-; ef. llbni. /W. 259. The u in ^6ppf^^ 
ft. XP, vvhoHe u is a remLnifiecncc of MidPers. ^ in 

^^orr^lt, ft. I Thin, PSi, 187. The name In therefore w'ritten 
according to the later pronunciation. 

Map^u . . /, B 31 : timrr^FahlB. jnutz-, '^Ixsutidary, Ijorder 

countryp" KP. mers, n. Horn, KpEt^ 218 , v = n is the connecting 
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link betwc*}ti the iiieijibci's of the compound. The ordinety 
ooiinecthig link [s -a* in AP. and WidPcrs., which, before labial 
cotiBonaute uud vowel5, changed genemtiy to « or o, and before 
palatal coiiaqnante and vowels changed to i; cf, Hbd). PSt. 
122. 130. 

Mipa0ai^ilKi}<;, A 12, B 17 : "serving ifi0r<i, the servant of 
cf, Hbih, AGr. 52. Tiie Arm. forms of the imzii^ are 
and J/i/irfimiitiit, 5Jl. Mipu ^Av. mifftti. Q'ho AP, 

beeoineH hr m the l&ter stage, e^p^cially in NF.j. and k between 
vowels is di-oppc<] in Gr. The form of the first part of the name 
gives US the later pruminciation, whereas — AP, baTidida ; 

cf, Utlil. U24. 

/, A 2d, B 31 : " given, preserited by s, 

SOIL ri in Afctpi- representes an Iran, i fcf, ; for the 

form Mfipi- ef, Mtpa0aySflKij^. MftptSaTt}^=M<SpiSttTT}^', the latter 
form of the name is used by authora, whereas Mt§pad4iT’^^ ^ 
MipaSihr^s, A 12, BIT ia uaed nearly without any excr^ptiori 
on coina. 

O/irartK, i, A9, ETO; ‘Mvell-protected " A%, hupdta, a, EthL 
-4irir6. 1827 ; but Imir Aw- can hardly take the form oi- in 
Gr, Lran.scription ; of* It is pOE^siblc that oi- —Gr, 

'*good,'* a traualation of Iran, hu- or vofm-; cf, Av, pr* names 
vohnd'lfa, BthJ. .Ilririfi, 1432. voknii^iwh^^ 14:13, 

and vokuntoAdi-, 1434* 

'0\fijTiei>ii7p 2, AB2: f* most probably a non-Iran, name; 
cf, 

'OpKaSdTr^, i, A28: ''given by a w^olf'; Pablli *vurk-i^-diU, 
BthI, AifWL 1410, MAj:. l ur^^ KaA. ; ef* Horn, 202, 

opKu- = *F6pKa, Iran, short u or closed short a I being transcribed 
in Gr, with a, 

i, A 20, E3l : '' bestow ing good fortniic(of married 
life),'" Av* r&hnlmjtt-, s, EthU 1432, D21, '0;^o-= •Fa^o ; 

the transcription of Av, roAn-, that the A in votm- wau pronounced 
luvitl like a: in MidPe^s,^ 1 ,*^ proved by it^i retention in Gr, 

(cf, ci. Hbtii, FSl. 215, Xo* 2), whereas, as a rule, it is 

dmpped between vow^els; cf* FticjArpjVp etc, 

Stdxi^^ J, AB 2 ; f black, the black one 'L Av, Bthl. 

AtrlFA, 1G31 ; PaldB. siyaA-, Horn A"pEL 168, 

? gen. flg, ^viCupipmra^, /, B 31 i '' one who measures 
or w^eighs words (liefore speaking), i,e. one who speaks just 
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Tiecessairy woixIh," FjiIiIB. "SW cf# KR 

iiux^^i^liurmT, ** Qm who protects worcln, i.e. one who speaks juai 
tlie iiecessAry words" ; for XP. 5 , Bthl. ^j 4 iVTr/j. 49. Hut 

w^oiild be a lagular gen. 8 in^+ from Ji/rfuioj^oirr-+ 

" Liavin^ or possessing words, full of words/' being the 

ndj. siifti:;—Av, --itimit (s. Bthli 1957—8), Skt. 

(Whitney, 475). The hitter explanation of the pr. name is 
prefeiable. 

/, AS, B9; deriv'ed from MidPers. Mp, '"wood." 
i5«l6rn, Ctipln, l>ettcr (cL in PahL Document frimi 

Avrojnan), JXL 912,woqdeu*' or crane, woodpecker"''; cf. i!sl\ 
vabin, rftiiiaf/i, h\ Arm. t%bin, cf. Hbin. AOr 25. Gr. S repi-eseiits 
a (*^-soiind i cfi and SapSpsiJfOTTEK for Alnd. Cundni- 

yiipta. The t’^-aound umlergoes a similar phonetic change in Aiah^; 
ch Arab. ,4i/r«uj, PalilE. ''the game of chesw." The 

long represents li'an. -H-, but parallel cases are wanting. 

Tp^pthn^, i. AH4: s. H bin. 87. derived from Aw tijfiU 
" jiointed, sharp/" BtbL Air Wb. 051 ; cf. XP. " point, sword/' 
Aim loan-word "lance, spear/* Hbni- ACfr 253. -nn, the 
patronymic sufSx ? 

I, A 20: Aw *vi8tax'^ba^i -,'' relying iiiioii fortune,'' 
for s. Horn A^pEt 205. Av. dx'^- Ucomea in 

^didPers. owing to presence of tire labial *'. St ilk the utter 
disappearance of x'^ from Gr. is difficult to explain. r^> in 
appears under the influence of the preceding labial; cL -bttd and 
-inad iu KP. hifvhad, herbud, for ^lidPers. erp(^if, libni. PSL 126. 

Or vffTa- iu 'Taro^drpi^ i» to Ijc explained by •fwdTo — Av. 
vi^a-t in i,dMds]xi (Gr. T^3■T^r(^T^fJ^), i.c, having timorous fortune ■ 
cf. BthK AirWL 1474, or "'having warlike fortune", s. JNk 373. 

^pauTijv, J, B 31 : ""brought forth, created," Av. fraSiUn-t 
Hthl. jiirWL. 983; for the fonu of the name cf. 

Xoo-ntpaijVh I, A 28, B 30 : " having good famCj welbfamed," 
Av. hao^ravak-t Bthl. 1738. The ordinary Gi-. foriii of 

the name is once XoffSp^^, J"A7>. 135. Moat prol^ably the 

insertion of S or t in the form Xocrpaij^ sfiould facilitate the 
pronunoiatioii of tlie conjunct caneonant -crp-, w^hich is uncommon 
ill Gr. In Ancient Ecclesiastical Slavic o-s£n*i^, '"island (sur- 
rounded by a stream of water)" and AHG = efronui,/'atream/' 
Alnd. "it atrcaiiis/* the t is Inserted betweeii for the 

Bauie reason, s. pp, 101,117^205, The duplication 
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of is {>ucn1iftr. It seems to have u risen from a certain stresst 
vriih which the Greeks must have heal'd it pronounced. 

Os THE Avhoman DoGimKsr III 

Pi-ff/tice 

Taking the fact into consideration that the Falil. document in 
cjnestioii is written in a cursive style^ we have stroou groiinda to 
believe that some of the lettcxa have taken an ambiguous aspect. 
Tims, there is no wonder ttnU Cowley (JFIAS 1919, A|)rih 
p. 1 Hefj,) kae read certain words in a difleront way from .Miiihh 
(JUS, xx!tv% 1915, p. 111 the following pii.gtis 1 shall try to 
give some definite meaning to words and reading to proper names 
occurring in the {lociiineiit, alivays baaing my suggestions on 
AlidPera. — Pahllipand PalilL Especially in the reading of proper 
names 1 have followed the standard work of Justi, hie 
y'atnenbit^h. Nearly ail of these proper nanies are coinponndSp 
whicii are rjuotcd as aiich in this work^ or whose Krst or final 
member is actually used fn the foiniation of Iran, proper names 
(cf. XVi-h Another work of equal, perhai>s of still greater 
[ mportance than — » 11 ii bac li iii a n ii ^ A rnkfniscAc 6’ rrim nw f. ik — 

is uccaaionall}^ quotoEk Tlie work contains many ]^lidl’eia. words 
and proper iiaincs^ which are found fossilized in Amienfaii, but 
hardly occur in PalilP. (cf. Unvala, K^inig /Aoniw, § 93^ m 1). 
They are docuiiicnta of the form of SlidPers. during the Parthian 
and the Siisaniaii periods, i^e, aiiout HX\ to a.D. "2 20* a recurd 
of the developioent of tlie language during these four centuries. 

The document in qiiestiori is no doubt written in Pahl., with 
Ar%aiin ideograms, just as they are frequently used in PahIR 
A strong prcK>f in support of this statement is the interchange of 
the Aram, idcog. il 1) with its Iran, equivalent ]:nn (1. 3), 
an example of iiitorchaiigcs in wdiich the scribca of PablB. indulge, 
aomeiimes in order to show olf tbeir erudition, but often tbrough 
unconscions miatakea, they mostly read the text before tlierii 
with the Iran, prouniiciatiori and wrote Aram, ideograma for Iran, 
w'oixis. There is another word TTK TT "has? giveu'^ w^hich is 
w ritteu not with the ideogram. With the exception of these two 
wonla^ and of course of the Iran, proper namea, for wliicli even in 
PahlB^ hardly any ideogram occurs, except through the pedantry 
of the scribe, the character of PablB. is kept up systematically 
throughout the whole of tins document. Short vowels and long 
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u are always Omitted as in Hclirew* (Jcca^iimal reiiiaika on the 
MiilPera. philology and the PahlB. orthography will not be 
found, I hope, out of place. 

IAm / 

riD- a:!/ Pah IB. Mi (Aram. hL einph. 

Syr. llui. at emph, Xiilm. Arab. 41-.), year “ ; Frl\ i, 1. 

Ul 3, a ituinericaL figure for three in this document and also in 
inscriptions from Palmyra j cf, Lid^barski, p. , The sign for 
/ Seems to be in theee and Pahll. as well as FalilB. originally 
only a stroke standing a MtLk towards tbe left, wlucli acquired 
later the fonu of a slight curve,^ culmitiaiing in a hook-enrve as 
in Pahll. and PabIB,, r, Mijius^ p, 6^- For figures from / to 9 
generally these strokes are use<I in two or three groiqis^in PabIB. 
to tiie maximum of four In a gi'onp, 8. PithiPn-GL^ p. 1, wliereas 
in this document even five are used in a group, s, 11. 3 and 8. 

p 100^ a numerical figure for hundred in this docnmeiitp Just 
as iu tike Hebrew and Syriac iiuniericul systems. 

JCrn^ nut Ah The PahlB^ form would be *-^5^ or 7n*lk 

[i/arA(A>tJ (Arnnn XiTT^ Syr, moon, month.'' The word 

occurring in Ft'J\ mo.it probably a w'rong ortlio- 

grapby for (cf. m for for wbich there occurs 

ill PiMPii^GL^ p. 153. A'ftmc4i'(y)rr ^ (i\rab. There 

the text r 1108^18 follow8: ^ If a rA"( A >ff , himmi y }it, 

m/7A. In FrJ\ 3 iw treated as an ideogr. for 

eyam [fyam], *Hime/' and separated from the preeeding words 
wliich is entirely incoiTCCtH ^lu m the Iran, 
nonl fur the paeudoidcogr, (jVr/diAi^ 15ft), t1 le 

samo word aa with a defective orthography, 

rrrnH hat-vahtt PahSBp harviilat, Av. haurvahtt, 

* "U Vf? ia iMiHttiisfSd %m[ maro' otflirr in TalklB, is aFi^r thfs ArtELlu^r 

'U ia b^rana- Syt. jiekL 

otlierfl. 
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s. lithl. li9J, Jfiit'tfiitut 18 thfi nninc of the third 

iiiontli of the year and alsvo that of the sixth day of the month 
of the calendar of the modern Zoroastrians, According to NP. 
pi-oiuinciation it is khtufirld. 

72'a moS/alit, Pail IB. cf. Ittftl. II\ Sif, 39, 

NP, “vintner", lit. "protector of wine". Here ire'have Lite 

iiiwiern proituiiciation of the ivoixi. The word Jias the 

dofeetivc orthography, or, as seems most prohablc, the Jong d is 
left out in this docninent as in Hebrew {&. pref. t The final 7 
reproduces the redundant stixiko in Pah IB. ocenning after the 
letters find 

lEOPD. jjr. name. Probably PahlB. jxitifpH f 

= Av. /«£*(*, "iord. iiia.ster,'' s, HLhl, .‘ljrH’6. 821 ; = 

Av. sjKt^tu, "white, s. Bthl. Atrti 6. 1GD9. There are a number 
of pr. Tiaiiiea occurring iu JXk which Lave jwi as tlie first 
ineaiber of compounds, but it is liardly porraible to find fpri as the 
final inenilicr of couipuiiiids, but very often as the first; cf. JNb. 
309 seq. Most probably the name is to be read jmtsjwta. Pah IB. 

“the ttii-iviiig lord," ivhieh reading I prefer. For 
niWfta, s. JNh 512; for the orthogiaphy of the word, 6. 7:2'a- 
nz j>M#. PahlB, if |j pits [httiii] ^Arnm. nz. inz, Syr. 

P 

the idcogr, for J>>gj, cf. NP. ^ and "son"; Pahll, wai 

(ftirti, rtNid banjEffik, H. i^ffhtPitzGL 5D, n- (PaililB, 41) being 

tho original farm of ilio iXtfstarian Syriac iJktf. Thi» fr. ^vliicli 
tallies exchi^ively at tlm end af tin idoogr in FalilB.p is tlia Aram- 
tllrf, ilse ^^gn of tlie Fit. eiiipli.p and was nnstakeii by lioiiie early 
copjnst for I'ahHS. ‘man^aiLcl he Wiw unfortuimbely folJoweiJ in 
tliis mistake by Inter copyists - It is Inji-e inter<iiiting to note that 

* It llint the mlunriiuit Strako in PnlilB. (tf. mml hai'o i%| 7 t 4 ~ 

^cnte^l some {Mirtieular ^und, tluHJtfb itL'* diaiciilE lo iJiCCflam which. Aridrcaii 
tljink*, that it repi^jiehtfid f, ihu imii; of the ahl vosb ; cf. IF. M. 

(n&rtholotimc, in » letter}, Kirstc cDnsidcrg it eji the iiUcrtnciliJite fortn 
iiorwcen Al^ aiiA pqN i, i.c. lon^^qr tf, IVZKM. 

* J. Kitrlo Ijjlh written n I'ery IntcitMtiikg Article on the idcogrAniaEie iTo 

^2i in IIMKM. S, BW|. TIjt through which 

devetnped out of ff , well deficrilml hj htin, A. ihkl. p. 21 d. 
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in <1- 1)' rf»=i fl- TEN nz (L 5). T-teh ’na (1. 5). 

7-iK ”ia <l (5>, 7::!] "la (], G), ntul nenro 'na (I. 6), tlie fit. consti. 
fwnii "la (of tlie AraiJi. iinfl Syr. liinguinjes) of ihe word Kna 
-8on," is nsed with the MidPcis. f. the iw/et, lo express the, 
eeii. cftsc. ivherena only the at> constr. would have clearly shown 
the gen. Such construction ia not to he met with in PahlU,, 
wliere the fossilised at. emph. is employed with i of the iziifet for 

the gen. 5”*^ [fwruil i. But in Pnlill, Iwth tlie const ructions 

occur, the st. eniph. form witViout the i O'f the I'ia/jff, s. II(7jIascr. 
A3, and alao at. constr. with the i of the i^d/et, s, B3, 

for the gen. 

pr. name. PftlilB. (not Trtrf'jt, s, JKAS. 

19(9, April). It is to be derived from Tily% PahlB. Av. ftlm, 

Bthl. Air IT*. 656, cf- also JNh. 328; -rn most proljahly = Av. 
-iiiii. adj, aulf. (cf, Av, tumrmfiw, PohlB. atmifii. "golden." 
fi. BtbL Airfrfe. 1677), a. SI m. MtitiSUul. 1. 156. In JXh. there 
occur some pr, nantes ending in -eu, c.g, iVtlfieii (pp, 316, 524 ), ntid 
Hbtn. AGr, 73, 274, whicli are mainly of the Parthian 

period, as alao our Paid, docuiiient i cf. also the note on X^$t}vfri 
(a. above). The name can also be read 7'Trs. Then it is to be 

derived from TJr, PahlB. s. Bthl. AtrlPh. 051. The former 
reading, ia to be preferred. 


Lint S 

Can the wor<l after the atrokea not be read 'BCa, inaj) i, 
Aram. HK3 “silver”? PahlB. nri [W/)] means '‘value, 

price", Fi'B. 112. 

nfts. PahlB. Kii [feanuti] (Aram. (*0*13, Syr. 

vlneyart!/^ s. FrP^ hy L AmU means vine, grape which 

meaniiig applicable to Pahlll 

TD2X, pr. name- pt^oWbly it ia derived from c?e, 

PalilB. -(3-M ma& *' wine/" FrP. 1, ftiid na, or correctly ru 
(cf, iDJrS, where alsoT for n), PahlB. <??A [intlfcl], (Aram. 
KTO, Syr. lii. Assyr. main), " village, province, land/' FrP. 3. 
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The reAdiiig^ of the name, therefore, must lie maM!h or tnatdNt 
and it ja most probablv «,dveii to the vineyard hi queatiqii 
from the abnudmiee of wine it produces, lb means lit '' the land 
of wiue*\ Pah IB. t5Si) wuiS [d#] has alao another form 

djjiif, Frl\ Of I (Hah. 5‘'5^ ' new wune, must Gea*-B u1jl. ), 


Frl\ 5, 2 is no other form but a bad orthography for 
origiimted from the ortho^^raphy like As Av, 

letters^ like jj 5^, __S > Rod PahIB, kttera and eompouTiids of 


letters li ke^ > 0 , were seldom written by the copyists 

w'ith one lloiiriah of the pen, but nioatly with tw'o or iiioi'e, it 
occurred very often tliat the copyists forgot to complete the 
letters or compounds of letters like those shown alKJvc+ In the 


w'ord in questioi^ was written instead of J .5 by some copyist. 


who was their follow^cd by others, tliereby fossilising the form of 
the word. The above statenicnt is proved by the Iran, equivaleiiL 
of the word FrF, 103. But still ii scorns that in PahIB, 


* III A M3, d the Av. I'lu.iFi Qt KaiimLiiLkel Cnnibriclife (claafi-mark 

(ja, Anil 


tf), the? IcUers jJt am writicu 


r«!fpM;tivo[yi anil tEstUjr » ist avoei twreotteih one > beiii^ at th? ^t%t\ qf a lin« 
And thq otfanr > ia the hqgiiiain^ of tlm next following- There is alHOanoihcr 
l^eeiilbiirLtj In Lhia MS.* vijr., tbo At the enrl of A line Are fille<i np by 

rediindniit Strck^a (ef, iotoatiniea even m tljia hmdy qf a wqnl, B.g'. 

■“r corru|?t form for 
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* Wntda Uke PablB. Jjj ^^ i-fKHi (Arum, S^jr. | 

tljieh" PrP. /.J, 5, And fjfiktfilmffan], PrfhiPazGL CRS, 


(aIw FrP. 3 >| from Aram, J 6 ^ 317 % imi^erh 3 rcl 1 ^ 1 . masc. from 


with fan, the tiTAn, indn, sullL h '*to kill/'Are pKtwfa ef e peculiar 

liAbit of some oOpyiate, vii* of horerin^ aVor the MS. pAge with thdr 
making thereby seme slanting Iteurizihes in tlie air frem right to left, till they 
AoLqnUy touoh the yrith t>Lo pen And begtn to write. !t is, thereformcMt 
proViable thAtonosuoli ftCtoke Hke got into the Leginning of wordjp like ihose 
rF^entkonrtl Above (s. PahtPaiGl. p|l. CSfl Atid S 2 + 3 h and the ward* .10 written wore 
afterwards looked dpon by snlHeqnont vdriLos as VAriAntS ef the erigiCAl wqr<lH 
with the correct qrthogTAphy. Thie \b the only CAiyie of the fretiueafc intor^ 
ciiAnge of ond 1 in PAhl/' 05 Hang qalls it; cf. PaMP^zOL 243 . There ix no 
fkhilolegicAl rtawn for thia intercliAnge wIiAtwever that can be brought forward 
i n the support of thia fttatement. 
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the wards ftud have acqtiired a diffcreiiee in 

their meanings, s. Itnvalap EOniff |§ 57-8. 

no /e, Pahl.B. (Amm. no, S3"r. li), inteir. pron.^ 

"'what?*^ "which?” Here it h used ns a rcl. pi-oii.i ef, PahlB. 

Iff ki [iniln] (Aram, "pn, Syr. ^oln intern pron.,who ? used 
for both interr. and reL pron. 

pr. tmiike? PahIB. lit, ''lustre 

of cf. NP. 4 ^ 1 ^ used aa the final member of a eoni|>Dund 

in pr. names, JEh. 4H3; Midun, the nnnie of the Va^iita^ Avho 
presided over tlie l&tli day of the Zoroastrian iiiontin ^ JNL *250. 
But the reading remains dpnhtfuK Cowle^^ roads kUf V'^ (JRAS- 
lOlO, Apdh p. 1 soq*). which reading is cipmK^' uncertain. The 
letter after is most prolmbl^' n and not 

^£1 fiim^ PahiB. Sfy 7iim (jxihiijr] (Aram. 

^'part, division^ the a. FrP^ 5/, n 

rij»r ? Tlie word can be read in this way oidjv There can be 
liardly any Sem. or Iran, equi valent found for it. 

i ri-fi ^ 

?:an m^ptln. PaidB. NI'. jlijj wine¬ 
gro w e r”. Is. t." protector of v in s. ?.an*D . X otice the K i lal red n i ida ii t 

|- The wOrd*3 'fi, PaldB. (K>ji 4") [d^*] nnd 5\ 

{Frl\ 1), raz [^:nrwwr] can liaidly be s\-uon\-inH ■ 
Lhc former means wine, the pressed juice of grapes”, whereas 

the latter vine, (bunch of) grapes, raisin ”, a. KP. Jj. Tfie w'oird 

can also be read T\l:r/>c?a, PahIB. NP. " aTcaiiorum 

posse-ssor, enst^” (Vullers), perhaps the title of some office- 
l>earcr in the state. For nl^ ch Ihi. £, 18 aeq. (Aram, "ri xn 
■Syr. lii) “ secret ”X 

J 4 

Injf ? pr, name. Tlie rending is iiticerUin, 

“pitzn. pr- name, PahIB. Vtiaz^nr tieszln (aceoiding 

to the nioderii proniniciatioa, cb Jl ht ii A"pEL 50^ and ,/A'5. 372 
under Ikeium), "|>oflseaaing many weapons"; JEb^ 520. 
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flK Tt (fai hoMt PfthiB, hi.t6t, "Juis given," 

For TI s, ■pCJf ; for ttS! cf. Sim. AhinMml /, 51, SI, where -rat 
and TT occur as the root-furm of verb, subst. = PiiblB. /i-.i 

Blit still the form 'rw reinaiiis olMscitre. R can be taken for 
2iul sing. = PiililB. ^ he. a. beW. 

hnr. PalilH, Afir [twfd] (Aram. Syr. *' all. 

otiJiieN, qinnm/' 

jr|7 raihlil (Aram, Syr. }fo| 

** zu:, a silver coin, \vhofiG worLii was crpial to that of a silver 
denar, i.e, eijual to one-fourth of a sehi" (Levy-Fleischer), 
“silver coin, money," a, FrP. 7S, 

lilt ^^1 6‘o, a imtnerieat figure for aixty-tivc. For HU cf. 1,3. 

Aa SSS Htauda in .^raniiiic papyrus for 60, s, .Minns, 02, 
which very slightly dilfers in form from it, must also represent 
6() ami not 50. s. Cowley. 

Live 

p /(«/. PahlB. hai^ [»unj (Aram. )iO, Syr. “ from." 
FriK .i$, 6. ’ ^ 

'mreia if Fa 1 1 1B. bamj^^at Tfi, “ 1 anti (oitl- 

ship,” B. Frl\ 2, I, //, 4; for almtract 8. Horn NpEt, 111. 

. . * rt + , . If'? Pr. iiaiue of a man ? 

littmi. PalilR -3^ lHatv&(v), "ever, for evtr, aUvav«/' 
Krl\27,^. 

? Imp^rf* 1st sing, t 

rsnOTp kadamkl. PahIL htdanifd, in the presence of, before/’ 
iftnjfnscr. Aram. ^nnip_, FniIszelt. early time (cspeeiaUy 

^ raram, TTH Or Syr. ]g^> ** to InWOme 

^ FeP. SI, 7. The lirtial |^_ cle^sjy r«]pivjt4inM liOrci tlioi final JT or H~ of t]ji‘ 
Armni. root, i.^. the form whicii tise final radicAl takes hi tlio port 5rtl mn^. 
incLw. For tlio ftnliiO FVa«Jn MjfnACr. ]n $|iOiiI>J be roml and 

not OA ill pahiPazCL ICS lof. S, ^21], 

* KirJtlO StJVO III the firtAl ^wiaa in (aecortfin}^ t* If nug^g leading^. 

/ftijlnxr. •, 3, th& antr of *lnd himc. -r?A in H* rtsfls 

-'beforo him, in liia jireiwnefl^. But inter on tlirou^di thin t^A ijwame 

nii.sflparnble from iho Jirep. rTQT|7 5 I, COnf<tr. nnrl L-aiine to mrno only 

“ttflfottjp in the pmenco of ^ ospociAlly when irith a in iha piur„ juat 

na in the inJieriptiodl in quOllidii. Such pteoonsmii are verv Uummon in &vr/(cf 

s, aiB, m. ■ ' 
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in the morning),'' 111 thong^h connected etymologically, cannot be 
tnken for ite synonym, 

j-ncr Aram. XTTO, pi. yym (>, Marti, p, 62), Syc. l»oi» 
“witnesa". , 

^TH pr. name, PahlB. Tin'i*,». Hbin. Afi>\ 88. 

pcx pr, name. PahlB, A pen, from op, “water"; for 

a pui. . 

pr. name. PahlB. )P(5> RuHnit, JM. 238; 8. ;rsn'2jr. 

rro“tK pr. name. PahlB, 31, 't” , 

Hbm, AGr. 20. 

Avne C 

|52!« pr. nniiie. PahlB. Jlwi (hi 

ilfi<r<o)apfin,NP. /AT*. 1. 18 (*s the final niember of a 

compound in pr. namoH, 208); for the final redundant ) «. ‘jS'a 
Tian- pr, name. PahIR (tClj, Pua-i-PonoAi, 

IS. JNb. 240; for the form of name with “iS cf. Arab. pr. names 

with and Syr. with 

pBirO pr. name, PahlB, Gr, JtfiT/io^MTnc. 

JNb. 200. 

■jrc pr, name. PahlB. JSenai', lit. “belonging to llie 

familv of ef, Bthl. AirirA. 1548, Perhaps also connected 

etymologically with SfnaA, s. PahlB. pji (Gnvala, 

Hutt'O-f, 21), NP> A*** “chest , ./AA. 511. 

:: 2 HrQ pr. name. Pahl.B JATh. 200, 

Bthl. 1165 , 488 ; Bthl. dirirA. 0*25, “experienced in the inuttera 
relating to or “taking BntHj in moderation", 

iiiie 7 

PS,T Aram. PS), Ist sing- " I bought" from Vp,t,“to 

boy. to try to obtain," PahlB. would l>e itw 

[cthunitn^j cf- 2 on "TaSit for a Fri\ 108, “and (it) was 
bought by we." 
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Tlie following would be the transcription oC the document in 
Pall I. ch&TacLerat—■ 

^( 1^)3 «Jir 

2, njr ^ "*" 

4. ^ -X- ^ ^-C 

(a. I\thti\izGL p. a3>- 

5. (S. si 111. J/ttni'J/tiii. /, 63 ) 

tty iFui 3 (lOlj . . . IH'W ■» 

n. 3 ^ ^ (lOl^ ^ 

?1»" 

T, (s.fi‘i\ 108) ?*1ip5 • • • 

8. 65 YY*i)^ |ttya^^*i) 

iVo/e, — ^The unrtffrllued Wftni* *« inMtted by t»». U’onU in t J are uiiconrauMi 
in '*15 ■» UMit tbrONfftiOUt the iliHumeiiL Tor mere ummI 3|^^ in PahlB. 

(«. the word). 

Thansi.atjos 

1. Year 300, month //ori'tt^<(f, the viiiiner FuUpat son of 

Turin 

2. ^x- the price (f) of the vineyard J/ifSrfe/i [.(«?»«#] (of> 

which the lialf TiT 

3. (to) the vine-grower AKlL(?)son of J3e.Kin h&a(?) given, 

all (i.e. full) 65 f/mflie, 

4. which from the land lordship (of) -x- always l^TX. Befor© 

5. witnesses ITinJtson of .-l/wn, — *- son of JiCofttw, 

6. sou of Abdn, f son of Mitrioypdi iSimtk 

son of }tfiiabang, 

T. “X- vineyard Afa^lih [jTsnmi/], — the vineyartl I bought— 
AK1L(?) from 

8. P<f/<5xt( (at the price of) all (i-c. full) 65 rfi^uum. 
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Takitig ilie auibigupUA aspect of the document in question 
{s^ preface) I suggest another translation for the same nnd the 
probable purport of its contentSp as follows:— 

1. Year 300, mouth Harvalai, the vintner son of 

Tilrfn 

2. (has received the price) of the vineyard J/ttSt/M [J 

(of) which gave^ tlie half 

(tlie other half) vine-grower ARIL (?) son of Berzin, tJion 

host * giveii^ (in) alh'0o ffmwis, 

4. which from the landlordship (of) -x— al vva^'s Before 

... II. 5-8 os above. 

The docutneiit seems to deal with the payment of I case-money 
to the vintner Pats^ydt son of TilJicrt by the vine-grower Alt[L 
sou of who has lield the %’ipeyaix1 MuSd^i under a 

{yearly ?) lease of 05 the usual lease-inoucy which the 

vineyard had brought its owner PutspdL Now ARIL aiid 
Abiraiait aeem to have enjoyed the icaseliold jointly, Tjie 
lialf of the lease-money Abiraiuu has paid Faf^jm before ARIL 
has paid his share. The payiuout of the remaiuiiig half of the 
lease-money by the latter to Fiit«j}dt gives occasion to the writing 
down of the document in question in presence of the witnesses 
mentioned therein. 

* Taking njT for riJn^ PkklilE. 

* s. tkhoY^. 



COOLIE SOEGS 


Taken down froni the lips of Chines Coolies with the B.E.F, in Fran<^t 
and translated by A. Ni^vjLi;.E J, Whymakt, lst« lieutenant of the 
Chinese labour I^1P+ 


[Note.—S ome of these songg., under tlie title ''Chinese Coolie Songs, 
taken down from the lips of Chini'se CoolieB with the B.E,F, in Fmufe, 
and translated by A, Neville J. Wliynmnta riulLg etc,, late Lieutenant 
of the Chinese J.*aLour Cor^ra *\ have already ap|}CBred in To-dfiy, edited 
by Holbrook Jackson, to w'hicli periodical aoknowdedgnients are made.] 


4 FAIR attempt at coolness iiivadetl the antunin evening after 
the day* ti Wch had been hot etiough for a ContinentaL intd* 
anmnier. In Ffanee the climate cun do these things and one gets 
used to it; and bo in the evening of a late autumn day I w'as com¬ 
fortable in tropical clothing, after a day worthy a country of a more 
easterly Hituation on the map. 

Indccdj it was not difficult to imagine oneself in a clime far removed 
from the habitations of white races, for all around could be seen my 
Chinese coolies engaged in the rather languid pai?tiine of puffing 
cigarette smoke into the equally languid atmosphere. In doing thia 
they assumed various attitudes, none of which could be called positi vely 
graceful, though one and all were decide<lly comfortable. At all 
times a Celestial is a tonnoisaeur as regards comlort and self-indulgence, 
and is a past master in the art of making himself at home. His in¬ 
clinations and habits being what they are, he is not aa a general nib 
particular as to hygienic summndinga of the beauty of the landscape. 
Besidesp the evening meal was over^ the lucky ones were replete 
and correspondingly happy, while others, w'hosc abnormal appetites 
craved yet more, were resigne^l to their fate in the certain knowledge 
that by sleeping straight ahead they could comfortably fill in the time 
before the ne?£t meal at any rate more pleasantly than by dwelling 
on the undoubted fact that all good things (even meal-times) must 
jit last come to an end. 

A Chinese is never at a loss to know how to fill in spare time. 
Smoking, eating, drinking, sleeping, talking (or rather chattering), 
uf^ if there ia half a chance, gamblings completes his list of the things 
worth living for, although he may at timea be found in an inventive 
or pensive mood, and a new side of his nature presents itself in his 
weird creations, concrete or pnrely mental. In some such vein ran 
my thoughts as I ainoked a Caporal cigarette in the open field, with the 
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sounds of warfare os an occompaiuincnt. OecaBionally the Bhrill 
whietlc or Bcream of a shell travellmg above would interrupt my 
thoughts on the subject of these descendants of a long-for^ttcn paatj 
but the interruption was m momentary na ita cause was familiar. 

Not far away lay a coolie 1 had noticed on more than one occasion. 
He certainly had nmre intelligence than the majority of his fellows 
(whose meutal calibre can be compared with that of the international 
uavvyjj and he also differed from them in his not being too lazy to 
give it expression. Suddenly a noise broke from his lips, spontaneous 
as the contraction of an injured muscle or nerve. Another second 
aod it was obvious that he was singing, two more and I became 
interested, I waited until he had bnished and then called him over 
to me, 

Tliere is never any room for doubt when a coolie is singing. He 
sdcms deteninucd that everybody within a pretty wide radiua shall 
be made aware of it* and in spite of the fact that he thinks it an 
iinprovement to slur and mispronounce the words of the song, 1 had 
managed to Catch the general meaning of se veral of these w eird com¬ 
positions. In the present instance, 1 had heard the name of an 
insigniheant little tow'n not a great distance from the city of Peking, 
and remcmbertKl that 1 had heard the place mentioned before. A 
moment's reRecfcbu brought the circumstances to my mind, and an 
impulse prompted me to question the coolie. 

On my call he eamot somewhat uncertain as to the possibility of 
an extra fatigue. My fix^t question, however^ dispelled any fears he 
might have entertained. 

** Tell me w^bat you were singing —[ wanted to hear the words 
without their murdemus accompaniment—” and w hy do 3 'ou sing of 
a little village no one knows ! 

He began again to sing. 

“ Xo, no, tell me in plain words. It ia not so hard to imder- 
staud a .'5 when you sing it.^^ 

" But, Darin (officer), f cannot say it, I ve alwaya aung it*” was 
his replyi and doubtless to him the w hole was a compound iudivisible. 

“A"ery well, sing it slowiy^ I compromiHed* and as he sang 
I translated to myself Ilia verse, 

a stream and a hill is a little town 
With narftiw streets and small houses. 

Tliere are not many shops bnt I have bought eakea. 

And one can buy wdne at the New Year, 
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a Et;rea.ni atid a lii.IL 1 bave a brnther. 

This little town h my lionie. 

In rcpl_y to my quijationja about the town, he said that Jie knew 
it wasi aniall and not to be mentioned with other towns, but he had 
received a letter from hm brother, and he was thinking of his home 
when he began to sing. His language was tlie iitie<!ucated coulie 
jiatoia of the \dllage, but his thoughts atid feelingit were tho,se rd a 
Mandarin as he spoke of his family and his aajarutiems when he should 
be at home again with money in his pocket. He told me of the songs 
all coolies aing as they play in the gutters as children—some of them 
mere jingles, others sougs of pride^ and there were also song^ so old 
that even their authors had been long forgotten^ but still they were 
sung. Here was a contrast any litterateur might have sioiight vainly 
over a long period of time. In the vast literature of China are hooka 
more metaphysical than Creek or Egyptian philosophers ever producedp 
poetry worthy to rant with any the West has conceived, scientific 
treatises as correct as our L-niverairy manuals, novels, too, inspired 
by the same thoughts ami situatinns aa are J:hf]ise of our foremiast 
novelists. But, undiscovertKi there lay to hantl a hnijich of Oriental 
thought which was full of promise as ony of those enumerated 
above. Henceforth I would listen to the coohe^ aa they ^ang. 

As though to intemipt my thoughts a heavy i^outid echtUKi in 
the distance. Anuthcr one^' had landwl “nijmewhere in Fnuice 
and at the same time the Orderly Sergeant was making for me. I put 
away the thoughts that had ohaessetl me until a more convenient 
time. Here waa, in France, a inaiks of material as yet unkiiiiwn and 
yet valuable, an undificovered department of literature, and — the 
Ortlerly Sergeant after the Orderly Oflicer! 

And as we left the compound ami went to our duties there rose 
on the evening air another voice, plaintive in a minor key, singing 
a song of far-off Cathay and a house in the street of the Lainp-seilcra 
where a iimthcr lived. 

Intro DUemo^r 

While most departments of Chinese, and, indeed^ of nearly all 
other Oriental languages, have received their share of attention from 
Western scholars, there yet remaimi one class of compositions which 
is practicall V unknown outside the bounds of Sinim, There is, however, 
HO much of charm and quaiotneai to be found in the world-old rhymes 
and songs of the'Chinese cootie, that a collection of them made among 
the natives themselves cannot but be of some interest since the West 
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Iia3 had an opportunity of closer aequaintance with the coolie and 
his ways. At timeij whiuiaicuh at timea inroaacqqent, the couhe 
eEpresaes \m mood in soiig, thus giving a valuable clue to the secret 
of his jHiychfslogy* 

Some of these songs have not, to uiy knowledge, ever appeared 
in ('hineso or any other scttptp Inquiries as to how they hccame 
known to the coolies elicited the information that they, the coolies, 
had heard them sung at home '* by the older folk And this would 
aeeni to lie the only means of preserving them^ as on many occaBiona 
it has been found inq^osaibie, even to an educated native, to write 
them down in Chloeae characters, as the coolie uses ao many words 
and expreasiona which are purely colloquial and have no counterpart 
in the written language. 

The Ohinese coolie being ns^ially ignorant of his own wTitten 
language can only express himself by means of a colloquial compound— 
half of wdiich pure ^Mandarin and half a kind ol argot. Perhaps 
the percentage may seem a little exaggerated^ but on close examination 
one will find so much of the pure AlAndarin which, through slurring 
and twisted pronimciationp has developed into nothing higher than 
pure slang, that I think the statement ju.'stilietL 

Often the coolies cannot give a reliable explanation of what 
they are singing, as the thoughts conturned in these miniature verses 
arc rather too involved for their comprehension. But they have sung 
thcni from childhood to while away the tinie, and even ao now^p when 
the mood takes thenu they will give vent to their feelings in snatches 
of song, w^eird yet enchanting, sometimes umnelodioua^ but providing 
us with a key to a problem which some day may be fully solved—the 
origin of Chinese muaic and verse. 

Some of the following songa have been sung by first-claas gangers 
(foremen over the coolies proper), who are, as a general rule, more 
than ordinarily educated and ha^^ niiich more experience than the 
general nm of Lower-class Chmeae* This will explain the higher 
tope of some of the songs. Others are not included^ as being too 
coarKc for Western production. The Chineae {as arc moat Orientals) 
are veiy' fond of calling a spade a apade ”, and thb in no uncertain 
terms. These things {if tranBlated) would lose their point and thus 
be of cm interest. Simple snatch^ of doggerel, however, do appear 
ju an index of the Chinese love of repetition and of the simplicity 
of some of their thoughta. 

These facU make the work of selection and translation more 
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difficult. Various uot^a also accompany tboste vcracs which need 
further explMiadoc in order to make clear some custom or point of 
view peculiar to the uativc, I have inade my traDBlatioriiK at vimoua 
times and often imder dlflictdtiea^ but after careful revision I am 
aatiafied that they are as close to the Chinese oiiginala na the genius 
of the two languages will allow. 

]. Summer Heat 
’ft’hy do the fhea bite so ? 

It Beema to me that in this air^ 

Which la so hot I cannot breathe;, 

The flies can live in Paradise. 

Why do the flics bite so ? 

2. Foreign Inyenhans 

These strange things which barbarians have. 

Have doyihbellies which make them go. 

But we are a happier people, 

\S'ho do not ally ouraelves with the devil. 

A true coolie song, m it expresses exactly the belief of the common 
people, who think it Impossible for a Westerner to have great enough 
inventive genius to produce such monaters of wnndrousiiess. In their 
opinion only the devil or his satellites could do this. 

j. Wild Duck In Flight 
The wild duck scatter, afraid. 

If only I could fiy as my thoughts Qy, 

1 would have a rich supper to-night 1 

4 - Jioele 

Eight times bow^ towards your friend, 

Ilaii, brother I Gome, brother ! 

Eight times kneeling swear your frienthihip. 

Come, brother! Ho, brother t 
As liver and gall in mutual relAtion, 

The eight bows seal our brotherhood. 

Thus brother, friend brother. 

This practice of bowing to each other eight times la frequently 
resorted to^ esjiociaUy when two or more arc joiimeying into a foreign 
country. By this performance, which is really sacredly binding. 
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they become more than a worn frieodB. and will defend each othcr^ 
if neec3«aT3% to the point of death. The original Chinese nmkea a 
jingle not unpleasant to the ear, 

5 . Humble Origin 
My poor name is LL 
At the Feast of Lantenia held laat year 
All prizes went to other names. 

Some fLanies win the high degrees at the examinatioha* 

But mine is too htimhle to appear in the list; 

Or perhaps the examiner cannot write it! 

The [mint of this song lies in the fact that not only is Li one of 
the commonest of Chinese names (cf. our Smith or Jones), but the 
geneml name is written ^jtiite easily^ being oomposed of two of the 
simplest radicals. The gibe at the examiner {being so ignorant as 
not to be able to write thia name) is highly amusing to a Chinese 
ac4^|uainted with his written Language. 

6 . A New Year Outburst 

The New' Year once again ! 

Congratulations I Congratidatinns ! 

Respectful joy L Peace and gladness! 

^lay you get rich and grow' fat! 

New Year ! Y'ear ! 

Tlie CJiiiiPKe make a great deal of the New Year Festival, It is, 
in faeti w'ith them the pre-eminent one, w'hich, considering the number 
and character of the others, k eaying much. The authorities (un- 
speakab|_v strict at other times) even unbend so far aa to allow or 
wink at gambling during the few succeeding days. In fact, licence 
and self-indulgence nde the Feast of New Y^ear in China. 

7 , Cherry Blossoni 

The garment and the flesh of the winter world 
Are tom^ and here and there amid the 0|>ened wounds 
The blood comes bumting through* 

S. Childish Greed 
Rice and pork—beans and plums, 

My birthday, and an extra bowl of rice; 

Little gifts and crackeia and—wine to drink ! 

I would have a birthday every moon I 
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9. The Dragon FwtiTal 
Ifi something wrong with my CaJendnr ? 

Thij streets are all ablaze with flowers 
And paper lanterns swinging in the breeze ; 

Big dragons lootdng in at the windows. 

Little children have money m their baiKla. 

This must be the Dragon Festival^ 

And yet, in all this blaze of lights 
1 see the triumphant moon. 

10 . The Voice of Nature 
What doea the river say as it flows ? 

Hsiang hai—fasiang Lai. 

What do the pebbles say down in its bed ? 

Liu ebbing—liii ch'ing. 

When the long day is done, tired and we 4 lry 
The stream goes to bed. m the sea. 

hai means “ towards the sea and liw chSnff means either 
" lightly flow ” or ” purely, clearly floiv The original Chhiese 
retained as being more musical than their English 

II, Dull Days 

Thick mist now' bides the sun. 

And gentle dropping of patterbig spots 
Urges the dull day on* 

In the Rainy Season 
How wet the world appears ? 

I wonder where the suu ran be ? 

Most often in a little time 
The earth is bakwl as though to eat. 

But now it^s jiuit a huge rice-field 
Or a basin ol thm gmel! 

13 . Pride ol Speech 
I wonder what the biida w ould aay 
If they could speak our ancient tongue 
Instead ol silly chatter I 

Mr Epigram 

How' strange it is when old age apes the young ; 

Spring is not autumn, nor the winter spring. 


words are 
equivalents. 
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15. InquisitimiHS 

gi%'C5 the colour to the butterfly ? 

Hu-tieh, ha-tieh. 

A thousand things I want to know^ 

Hu-tLeh» hu-tich, 

But no one vomm to tdl me. 

Jlfi-iiek is the Pekingese for ** butterfly and is repeated in the 
original not only for the sake o£ rhythm but also to pander to the 
native love of rcpctitian. 

lO. Nightmaje 

Last night t heard the voice of KUEI, 

And^ tremhling, woke up from my sleep 
To find my paper tloor flung wide— 

The card of ILr. Feng! 

This dainty reference to an un ceremonial visit from one of the 
clenienta is made comprehensible by the translation of the two Chincae 
woi^s preserved in the present text. Ku^i b the Chinese word for 
“ demons " and fen^ is * ■ the wind 

17^ Illiision 

Oh ! what a fright I had [ 

That awful shadow on the wall 
I-iOoked like a dragon come to life ; 

But going closer 1 soon found 

The shadow of a yawning dog! ^ 

Despair 

Who says there is no sorrow in this world ? 

Alas 1 Aius I 

In the rains the river is not controlled, 

Atas I Alas I 

Who says there is no sorrow in this world ! 

From time Jmmemoria] the Yang-tee-kiang, by overflowing its 
banks, has rendered homeless thousands of people, and has been 
responsible for the death of tons of thousands of others. Little w onder 
that it ia known by the name of “ the banc of China ” and many 
other similar unattractive colloquialjuins. 
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19 . Summer Flowers 

I w^nt to flee the blossoms to-day. 

And I rowed nn the Lotus Lake ; 

But now I am tired and would go to ale^p^ 

80 much beauty has made iny eyes ache. 

20. Curiosity 

What is it in the big shops ? 

Soy and pickleSp oil and seeds 
Are too cheap for these big places. 

Do they sell the mandarins there ? 

21. Word-play Jingle 

One, two, thrcc^ four* five^ 

Five times fiv'e are twenty-fiveH 
How heavy is my task, 

How long the time to diimer! 

This little jingle depends for its main effect on an amusing word¬ 
play. In the present Lnstauce the pun b merely on sound, but in 
some of those which follow it b on meaning as well. In order to make 
the point clearer, the transliteration in HomaniKCcI Chinese b subjoined : 

I, erh, san, ssil* wu 

Wn shih wu shih ^rh ahih wu. 

Chung chung wo-ti lao 
Man man woti bn I 

With the single explanation that xhUi in the first instance 
ineans times and in the second "" ten the reaclcr will be able to 
appreciate to a certain extent the ** punning " effect- 


22. Vfflwtion 

The reeds I plaited yesterday 
Have all been scorched and are no uscp 
And now the rains have come. 

The humble singtr depends for his livelihood upon baskets or 
plaited mats, which he makes of dried reeds plucked from the river- 
banks. Now hb whole stock has been burnt, and the rains having 
come he is unable to get and dry others—at least for some little time. 
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23. Peking Stmt Song 
T know a street wheie the ^noksliaw-mei] live, 
I know a place where they aleep. 

When ray task is over. I’ll find a small vilUge 
Where in the street of the oil-seUecs 
A raather lives* 

^,u Vignette 

There near where the sim hangs high* 

A flight of birdsr-^-so small they seem 
Like tea-leavt's on a twig. 

23. A Buddhist Song 
The fluttering leaves—alas I 
Like birds that wheel far out of sights 
But indiente how brief a time 
Our life enjoys the stiu. 

26 , Life 

The raountain spring turn fast. 

Bat see how very, very slow 
Tho rivet moves as it draws on 
Towards its home, the sea. 

27* Reproof 
Ton greedy Wy l 

You^re just as bad as the Yang-tse-kiaiig, 
Which ifl so hungry in the rains 
It eafa up all the river-bank ! 

28. A Lullaby 
Sleep^ baby, sleep, ijaby i 
Hush of breezes, softly avraying bamboos i 
Stare are winking smiles to baby. 

Sleep while nrather sings; 

Sbui-chiao, shui-chiaOp 
Softly Domes the night upon thee. 
Shui-chiao is the Pekingepie for “ sleep 

29. Misfortunes never come singly 
The millet burnt—the soy upset. 

And flomcone'a stolen all my pork. 

And now my bowl h cracked^ 
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за. A DefuiitiQn 

Ttfll me the dtflFertaee, tell me the diffeTtmce* 
Who bi a wisie man ? Who U a fool ? 

A wise mail seeks out wbat is unknown, 

Only a fool emphaskes the obTioiis* * 

31. A Conceit 

To-day the plum-trees bloom. 

And seem against the cloudless sky 
To be Heaven^s tapestry. 

32. Canton Street-song 
Dog. cat> anri drMon-flyj 
Who will catch the other first ? 

Pound and round and up and downij 
Chasing a wind in a storm. 

33. Repentance 

My head ia sore to-day, 

T^t night I dreamed the river of Heaven 
Fell from the sky upon my head. 

And yet Tm sure I do not know 
How much of wdne I drank ! 

34, Sea Song 

The sea is courteous and well-bred. 

Scej entering in upon the land 
Lest it intrude a pace too larj. 

It alowdy, politely retires. 

35 , The wind is strong to-day 
The wind b strong to-day; 

It scatters all the hambcKK round, 

And, pryingp lifts up people’s robes ; 
Chiding the river as too alow. 

It hurries it along. 

зб. Presentiment 

How soon is a leaf blown down from a tree. 
Fluttering down into the stream I 
Howr sOOtt a man goes past hb prime I 
How soon the bowl Is cracked I 
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This song was sung by my " boy ** fiome few days before hh euddeo " 
death* 

37. A Riddle 

It is not the Feast of Lanterns, 

It is not my birthday foast. 

Nor has aay moon arisen j 
Yet I have a gift to-day^— 

A little baby boy I 

* 

38 . Jingle 
I-ou, lou^ log. Ion, 

Wind on the water^ 

Breezes over bamboos talL 
Ssu. wiu, flsdp asu, 

Lwten to the sedge's rustling* 

39- A Carouse 

Last night I drank good winCp 
And when I slept I wrote great poems. 

1 had gold ill my hand i 
I held a p-jst at the Qipita! Citj% 

And ptiople bowed aa they passed by* 

The mooli was bright as my boat floated along^ 

Sijxet music in my ear; 

Flowers nod sweet maidens surrounded me. 

But thifl lAoming 1 could not eat my rice 1 

40. A Year's Work 
How many times, I wonder,. 

Do I oroi^ this ri^ner in a year I 

How many li haire 1 travelled all these years ? 

How many stars in the sky t 

The fi is the Chinese mile—eipal to appro]ciiDatety one-thfid 
of an English mile. 

41. FhUosophy 
Phit your life carefully^ 

Watching lest danger usfiLaLJ yon. 

A man may not live a hundred yearn, 

Y^et endure the sorrow ol a thousand. 
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4^. A CDfifuclAa Mucun 

The burden of sorrow shauJd not niak? one sink,. 

Although one must feel its presence. 

The heart of nwin sliould be aa a mirror ; 

Tliough it be all-reflecting, untarnished renishi. 

These are the wise words of K'L'N'G, 

This is a weQ-knu\iD saying of the philosopher Confucius, It is 
often quoted as a short suttuuing-up of his tearhifig on the siibjeet 
of AdversitT. 

43 , Friendship's Reward 
If you do a friendly deed. 

Ask not fruiui your friend a reward ; 

Look Tvithiii yourself and find 
You have gained as well as he* 

44 . Friendship's Test 
High mountains and rimmng brooks 
Have existed from time beyond ken ? 

If you have mode a fdend^ 

Teat him* try him. prove him. 

With the Chinese friendship is a much more significant [natter 
than with ua. In many ways more is demanded of a friend than we 
should deem reasonable or ex^iedient. The awrearing-in of friends 
is in itself a ritiiaU 

45 . Difference of Palate 
How^ many characters Id out language ? 

The language of Han is lofty and sacred* 

But the barbarians do not like it; 

Tismb b good relish to a hungiy^ man, 

But you catmot cook it to everybody's taste. 

To the Chinese the greatest wonder in the world is the |}eirfection 
of their language. Some of the most enthusiastic of the natives go so 
far as to describe all foreign tongues aa jargons unworthy of attention. 
’'■ Han b the general classical Chinese term for '"China”, 

46 . A Moral MaKim 
Aa the heart b the centre of the body* 

So b it the home of the emotiuns; 

If tbelieart b good, 

Then must all other things ]jrosper. 
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Until the sprend of g^enaral knowledge in China, it was a common 
belief (aa it still is among the illiterate claaw^) that the heart was 
actually in the centre of the body. Hence the old philosophers taught 
that it was solely necessary torectify the heart ** in order that good 
should radiate throughout the whole s^-stem. 

47. Q^iaiTcl-lme 

Tw'o birds fighting—each loses feathers. 

If you proce«i to Iitigiitian» 

Which of you gains without losing 1 

4S. Propriety 

Do not forget respect to age. 

It is ill to laugh at grey hairs. 

Youth, take heed, take care. 

Learn the meaning of revereuce. 

Youth, take heed, take care> 

Tell me for how inany moons 
Does the flower bloom ? 

The Chinese are very punctilious in their observance of the rules 
gpveming the behanour of the younger generation toward the elder. 
Even from the point of view of Westem civilization, their conduct 
in this respect leaves nothing to be desired. 

49. Greed 

The fish I eat to-day 

Was swimming gaily in the stream. 

It saw the bait but not the hook ; 

Man sees the gaiiip hut not the harm 
Which sotuetimes follows after. 

50+ Prevision 

What is to-niorrow I What w^ill it bring ? 

One must take thought for this. 

He who looks not forth to the morrow 
Meets sorrow lurking outside, 

51. Leam from Anyone 

* 

If I want to relieve my ignorance 
What shall 1 do ? 

If three men are walking together. 

One of them can teach me something. 

A quotation from the " Analects of Confucius. 
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52, Unity of Aim and Service 
If the State i& to be well-governed^ 

Then priv^ate mterests must be subservient. 

No bird can settle upon two twigs ^ 

No horse can cany two pock-^ddles. 

53^ Two Good Things and their Use 
Wine h good, and m is knowledge ; 

Both have places in ibis life. 

If J011 would be a imperior man 
I will tdl you a simple rule t 
Take the first in quite small doses. 

Of the other as much as you will. 

The character here translated ** superior man is capable of many 
debnitioDs. It signifies everything that is estimable in human nature. 

54. Self-respect 

Do not rely on unother for your support \ 

Stand by yoursclfp lest advemity come ■ 

If you are not strong in yourselfp 

The Wind of Darkness will tear you down. 

The cree^wr twines itaelf round the stalwart, tree ■ 

When the tree falls the creeper's life is done. 

The Chinese ** clan- or ** family-system teaches the dependence 
of the^ community upon the individual. By a long and welbreaaoncd 
argument the succcm or failure of the clan is shown to he directly 
traceable to the effort or defect of one of its members. 

55 . The Power of the Law 
Ibj not think to succeed by hardening your heart* 

Even stubbomnesa has its remedy ■ 

Though man's heart be like iron* 

Yet the I,iaws of State are as an assayer'a furnace. 

56. A Philosopher 

In a still pond no ripple is seeOp 
In smooth water no current is obsen-ed ; 

Thus does the peaceful man keep his mind* 

And in his nioutb ia silence. 
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57« Looking Ah^ad 

In Bummer prepare for antuznn and lAinter* 

Let not the pleasure of the present eeaBon 
Drive out the thought of difficultieB to come; 

While enjoying prescn-e your baJanee, 

Think of dishonour and all it brings; 

When Peace rales the land 
Think of War and Trouble^ 

Think Thrice 

One dei^ion cannot be well made ; 

Make two, and weigh them ride by side;; 

If in ail you have three opinions, 

This thrice-thinking will save an important affair^ 

59. Excm 

Eat ton much—your digestion blames you. 

Guard your mouth—have a care; 

If your mouth travels without ceasing, 

Tltcn you will aea many mistakes. 

nils song in the month of a coolie is provocative of tunch amuse¬ 
ment, as, save when they are asleep, they are constantly chattering_ 

being able to carry on an animated coaTersatioD even through a 
non-stop meal. 

60. Futility 

The animal hunts for livelihood^ 

And birds will die for fcx>d; 

Men alone will hunt for honours. 

And die for sake of money. 

61. Analects Wisdom 
Money is dUhcult to obtain ; 

J ewela and gema are of great price^ 

But, with Little effort^ 

Great wisdom may be obtained 
Which is above gems in value. 

Seek out the knowledge of the Lun Yu ; 

The superior man is composed and Bcrenei 
The mean man's desires are without end- 

The last two ILnea of the obove are taken fcom the Lira Fi7 
commonly known in the West as the “ Analects " of Confucius. It is 
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one of the best-known of the Chuie^ -clttasica ^ and is studied at a quite 
early period in the educatian of the native scholar. 

O2. Warning 

Do not over-step your high atiihition* 

Too high land can hold no water. 

63 . Maxim of Life 

Two thoughts ajfe worthy all attention. 

Thus avoiding difficulty and trouble : 

Always cling to self-control, 

Cherish adherence to the Law\ 

64 . in FcTerty 

How difficult to live ! 

The daily labour has no price; 

The body has no rest from toih 
But starves in poverty. 

The birds have each their sustenance, 

Who toil not in the fields; 

The barn-rat has food and enough to spare, 

Tlie plough-Q.V has no grass for feed. 

65. Fate 

Nothing rests ^'ith human choice. 

Fate determinea al! our live^^ 

All our atri^'ing b quite in vain, 

a Fhantasj 

This is not summer-time. 

Then whence do all these fireflies come ? 

Swindling right and left, flitting high and low, 

And—they're singing as they come ! 

Ah ! It is onl3' a party of revellers 
Returning with their lantema from a wedding, 

67, Relative Values 
Gold and silver, jade and gems^ 

All are plentiful in the world; 

These are nut the greatest riches, 

Hav^c you learned the Ch'ien T^u Wen ? 

Have you ten white-haired old friends ? 

VQL. I. PAST IV. I I 
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The Ch'ifn Tzh H fji or ThouAiui<l Cbanictef Ctaasic la^ oa its name 
implies, a poem eompoaed of exactly one thousand ehameters, but it 
la more remarkable for the fact that each character ia used only 
once. It IS said that the writer had to complete hk task in one nighty 
and that the efiort turned hia hair w'hite. It Is a book used in the early 
stages of a Chinese boy's education. 

6S. Evil ComFony 
Shun the evil and crooked hearted. 

Does the butterfly consort with pitch 1 

6q, Usele$$n^ of Effort 
What good comes of all our striving ? 

Where's the fruit of our endeavour ? 
xAfter years of patient labour, 

Daily toil and uightdong plannings 
When the river in one night 
Sa^eeps away the accomplishment T 
Rich and iwor, merchant and ferry-boy. 

All are beggars in daspair i 

Build no fine nmnsions for your pleasure 

XoT till your fertile fields. 

The verses which owe their origiii to the dwellers in the regions 
bordering on the devastating Yang-tBe-kiang are either replete with 
expressioiia of despair or full of resignation. The fact of living, as 
it were, on the edge of a volcano, is not conducive, even in the 
philosophical Chinese, to a cheerful outlook on life* 

70^ The Value of Learnuif 
To learn a few characterSp 
And to know how to write figures. 

Is not a dilHcult task; 
t [ you know not the chametera. 

And cannot countp 

How will you sign yourself when yon grow up ? 

And calculate your profit when you ace a merthant 1 

This song Is interesting as lieing a model copy of the style uaetl 
in the elemcutarj^ sehool-boob!* and for convening approximately 
the ^nio iniuuctionH—to I cam incessantly and become eflioient. 
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71+ The Omaisdence of Keami 
AlUipugli you CAnnot know the future. 

Vet to-morrow you will do what to-day Didainid ; 

Hcaveu knows beforehand what la conceived 
By the evil thoughts of the crooked heart. 

In apite of this aoug and its sofitiiueut^ the Chinese are firro iovens 
of the oeeidt and its professors. Their oldest classic {the / Chm^\ 
is supposed to be potent in this direction with those who istutly 
but few' natives know anything of the book,^and fewer still undeTstand 
it. JTone tbe less, the Celestials are profound believers in the doettinu 
of Predeatinatinn. 

72. Charity 

If yon throw a cash to the beggar upon the street, 

And give openly in front of other men, 

Think not a shower of gold will fall about your ears; 

In the secrecy of your chamber will you find reward 
This is the antithesis of the Christian teaching on the sjime subject, 
73. Injunction 

WJiy waste your years in hot diispute ? 

Do not give way to anger; 

Be slow to apend your time in emy : 

Soon your hair will be snowy white. 

74^ OmnJ potency 
The sound of the thunder m the clouds, 

Ts not more loud to Heaven than your merest w^bisper. 

The flash of lightning rending the sky 

Is m easily seen as your dark deeds done in secret. 

75+ Submtssion 

If a man's nature is to be moulded 
Like to that of Heaven's benevolence. 

Then bis desires must be curbed l 
He must be Uke the flowing stream, 

Flow'bg along in its allotted place, 

764 Tht Superior Man 
\VTio ia the superior man I 
These arc his qnaliti^ : 

Id disposition, loyal and forgiving i 
In intention^ fervent and sincere. 

This is the teaching of cSEperience, 
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V 77^ Disgust 

Hi:>w changing are the wap of this world ! 

TTic Bower bloonis only to wither; 

When yonr power and position are gone 
Even those served yon will hurry to iiiAult you* 

The tricklmg stream dries for want of rain. 

The sea, which has too much, gains from mighty rivers. 

7S, Observation 

Through the senses comes all knowledge; 

WTieii you see with your eyes 

Do not fail to perceive with your mind. 

Where deep waters are, the movement h slnggish, 

The profound man is slow of speech. 

79i Forewarned 

Do not yae your present aflFtucncc aa a staffs 
Some day it may break and you will fall; 

If you are a support for your good fortune 
Aiayhap it will not fail. 

Ba, Human Life and Nature 
The camellia-head has dropped, 

A silken string b all tJiat'a left ; 

Such ia the feeble thread whereby 
Our life ia held, 

Si. The Better Choice 
Seek not gold, but choose ability. 

To be able to talk of HUtorj' and Mathematics, 

To know, and to be capable of discerning; 

When the merchandise is of high quality 
The money-value is commensurate. 

S 3 . Evanescent Power 
Yon ate in health—^you laugh at demona, 

Your bravery is greater tGat of ancient Wu; 

A fever seizes you—and then the spirits 
Make game ol your courage. 

The Wu referred to waa a renowned warrior and writer on military 
matters. In fact, the greatest military treatise of Chinese literature 
was written by him- 
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LofultaRS 

A CTO'ff oil H farniff boiigb^ 

Outlined agaimit the falling anow* 

Is such a picture as will find 
An echo in my desolate heart. 

8^. Apprehensiati 

How* deep is a man's mUfortune I 
From birth to death he is assailed 
By fears and disappointments ; 

He is not ten years happy, 

Each moment holds many years of Horrow*. 

How deep is man's misfortune I 

85^ Contentment 

The peaceful man is like a well^w om pebble, 

Which makes no inoan as the water rubs by^ 

But becomes polished and smooth as the stream rushes on. 
Making the song of the river. 

S6. Close Friendship 
^\Tiat is the rule of our brotherhood ? 

We are as hand and foot ^ 

Each is the complement of the other. 

Mutually protecting and helping. 


S7. Contentment 

How shall one know real contentment ? 

Do not think that those above you, 

Having more, see Fortune's face; 

Rather ponder — those belotv you 
Have much less and envy you. 

S8* TmtrtOiJity cf War 
For a thousand days an army is trained^ 

For a single day ibete is combat;; 

How shall this waste be brought low^ ? 

First change great disagreements into small onesp 
And cause the small ones to dlaappar. 
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A day's hard journey will test the tttrongeait horse; 

Great adversity will try the virtue of the superior tnart * 

Eiding through a moon's spare wUJ ehow the weak points. 

One must know' men a long time before understarLding character. 

qo. Carpe Diem 
If you have any rice to-day, 

Eat it before the s.un goes down • 

If you have some sweet roast porkp 
Eat it before it is stolen; 

Spend your money while you're here, 

After death it avails you nothing. 
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Poetry {Tbe Utta). By AftTHi'R Walev, Oxford 
ITiiivetaLty latest*, net. 

Mr, Wtticy's btiok k a very \'aluable contribution to our knnwlofjge 
of Ja|jaiieae literature. The ptcj^iit volume k probablv only the 
hrst of u seriefi dealing with various stages of the developnieut of 
JapHnese poetry^ and concerns itaclf exclusively with the Ufa and 
Tnore particularly^ with the jxjctrj' of the Mtinyoshu aiul Kokimhfir 
the two great ciasaicat nnthohigieH of the eighth aud uhitb ceuturiea 
A,ir., though it includes a number of verses found in the slightly 
subsequent and Bupplementary collections, 

Tlie lxK>k ia in some ways unique, inasinucb as it is intended both 
for the general student and for those who ure BeriouHly takuig up the 
study of Japanese [ilerature. No attempt haa been made to elucidate 
the general nature of Japanese poetry or to compare it with the [joetic 
art of the West^ nor, and this is more unfortunate^ k there any dis¬ 
cussion of the curly history of Japanese poetry from the primitive 
^^eraes found in the Aoyiil'i. the iirst Ja|)aue3e book of any 
importance, and the early Shinto rituals, to the period of sudden 
IX)eticflow*ering in the middle and latter part of the eighth centun' A h, 
On the other hand, an attempt has been niiade to enable the general 
reader to study the originals for hiingelf. The 110 [^ages of Mr. Waley's 
ivork contain an abbreviated grammar of the Japanese written 
language, the Bomanized text of the poems selected, their literal 
English translation, explanatory notes, and a vocabiilar>' of the 
Jnpaziese words employed in the jxjema. 

The gniminatical summary is a masterpiece of compression. In 
less I hail u dozen pages all the essential points of the Euijeetive and 
verb (the chief stumbling'blochs for Occidental studenta) are revieivev! 
and elucidated, !t is a pity, however, that on these points iJr, Waley 
has stuck so closely to Aston's Gmmtmr 0/ the J a jinnee WrUten 
f^nyiMye. This is the only grammar mentioned in the bibliography, 
Qtid. though perhaps the best, is not the only one. and on many points 
requires revision, being as Aston himself admits, only ** the first- 
fruits of a study of the language The use of the word " root ” for 
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the indefinite form [as or later grammarians call it, " the second base ”) 
is particularly objectiouabk. 

There are two waiTi of treating the Japanese verb, one analytically 
and the other synthetical ly. In the former the various verbal forms 
are split up into roots, stems, bases, and suflixes, and are classed 
together according to form and irrespective of jneauing. In the latter 
the variouH fnrnis arc left unanalyscd, and are grouper] together more 
or leas according to what in English would be called tense, mood, etc. 
Ideally both methods should be employed, as Aston has done in hU 
tiritttttmr of the Japaiwee Spoiett I/rnffuage. 

Mr. Waley, probably for luck of space, has userl the aniilytical 
methorl alone, and though far more im[wrtaDt for the serious sturlent 
o( the language, the general reader would probably have appreciated 
the ad<Iition of a Huppleiuentary verbal chart Bj^Tithesized in accordance 
with Occidental grainniar. 

The selection of poems for mclusinn has, on the whole, been 
cioeUent, and practically all phases of art and tli ought have been 
represented. The translations are, for the rnnst part, more literal 
than literary, but this is accounted for by the general scope and method 
of ireatment. JLr. Waley justly claims that any Kuropean translation 
of Japanese poetry roust necessarily be inade^^nate, so that ho explains 
hla TcniJer'uigB tq be purely In order to allow the reader to tackle the 
originals for hi nisei f. In many cases, however, exquisite passages are 
tn be found, and in certaLn instances the verses are of great intrinsic 
literary merit, 

Mr. Waley is to be congratulated on prorlucing such a book in ao 
peculiarly arid a period. The older generation of .lajjanese scliolats, 
such os Satew, Ditkin», Mason, ^\ston, Ifall, Imbrie, Hepburn, and 
Chambcrlaiu, are either dead or are no longer productive. There are 
a I roost none who are able to take their place and to carry on thei^ 
work. It is only to be hopcti that Mr. W’aley's book may herald the 
beginning of a new era of serioua research into Japaueoe laugtiage and 
literature. 

W\ .Montgomkry .McGoverk. 


L-t Fohhatios db la Laxoctr JLimndE. Par Juices Bloch, 
Directeur d'^tudes A I’^colc des ban tes dtndes. Paris, 1P20. 

Thia important and i-aluable contribution to the literature dealuig 
with the Marathi language, from the pen of the eminent French 
savant. Julea Bloch, waa firet iosued in 19 U, but in incomplete form 
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owing to the exigencLea of th^ European War* In the prceent edition, 
dated 11120. comprUing 430 pages, the •■ index M^mologique"" of the 
worda quoted in the body of the work has been published m 
Advantage Iifis, moreover, been taken,of the Oriental publicationa of 
the last sLv years, and of the eoniznenta of distinguished scholars, sueh 
as Sir George Grierson^ to make emendations and additions to the 
text and the index. 

By no means the least mteresting and precious part of the author's 
wort is contaiaed in the Irnguktie, descriptive, and historical intro¬ 
duction (pp. 1-B7)- It is a doeiely rea^iOIted docuinent, showing on 
the one hand the difficulties which present themselves in any attempt 
to trace with absolute exactitude the development of a tertiary Prakii; 
of the outer band, like ]^hirathl, from its earliest origins, but making 
use, on the other hand, ol the available data to the fullest extent, to 
present a connected story of aucb developments None ot the Indo- 
European ktiguagee actually spoken in India, says Blf>ch, seem to go 
hack to a language aeustbly diiTetent from the Sausert, as known to 
us in the Vedie and classical texts. The altera dc^us undergone in the 
natural course of language-development next resulted in the birth of 
diverse “ middle-Indian^' dialects, and these in fheir tuni have given 
place to the modern languages themBcWes. But in titaking this 
general statement important reservations must be noted. 

(i) Xojie of the ancient Indo-Axyan languages present from the 
actual documentary record features which are SLire of analysis. 

(ii) The moat ancient Sanscit tests already show signs of cem- 
tamination by a medley of iiiiportsEit dialeeta. 

{iii) Progresi^ivdy, the different spoken languages have in their 
tam been influenced b}" Sanaert, the language of the savants. 

It is necessary, therefore, as the author says, tn subject all the 
known forms of the Indo-Aryan tongue to analysis, as far as possible, 
and to determine to what degree it is pern^ssible to utilise the teaulting 
e^ddcfiee in the study of the development of the J1 anil hi language. 

In the first place an exaiuiiiation of tlie classical Sansert texts 
shows that they cannot be considered to represent tlie exact state at 
any given period of the contemporary spoken language. 

Secondly^ despite the abundance and variety of the cpigraphieal 
recoixls in *• middle Indian ''p commencing with the rock-inscriptions 
of Aloka, which are at our diRposalt they supply, as the author remarks, 
on close internal examination, very doubtful flata for the chicidation 
of the actual state of the then spoken language. This is owing to 
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the inextricable coaftiainti of phonetic and even morphohigica] 
characteiTiticJfr lii the recoil themselves. 

A discassion of the original home of Pali, the Langiuige of the 
Buddhist canon of Ceylon+ foUotv^. and Bloch incUnes to the viciv 
that it wn.'i chiefly spoken in Malva^ with the reservation that Pali 
should not be considered to be a purely Western dialect. The Jain 
texts, the KharoKt^I fragments, the Mahavastu^ and the Ijalitavh«tara 
are next alluded to+ and IMcx^li finally renjarks that it ia difficult to 
assij^ any of these texts to ft particular linguistic reality, altlinugh 
the ^tudy of compamtive grammar may assist in the mem philological 
interpretation of the testa. 

After commenting at length on the medley of the PrAhits of the 
<lranna and lyric poetry, and quoting from Sir Gt^nge fSrierson as 
regards the origin and development of Hindo^tanip the Lingiia franca 
of modem India^ Bloch concludes an foliows : *" RelighiiLS influences, 
official infliience^^ the prestige of the language of the savaEts, the role 
of a literary W'ork, serving as a model, these are the features wliich hnv'e 
characterised the birth of the ancient litcrarv' languages^ as w'el! im cd 
the modern.” 

Later u&j he leiaarks, comes the necessity for graniiimm of such 
languages, and later still for sjjecial study to vrrite Fnlkrt poetn^ 
Thus Pmkit fails to supply direct evidence bearing on the s|x>keii 
languages of India in the classical pcricKl. But, must the literurv 
tradition be rejected ? No* answers Bloch, for as nur task is to 
reconstitute the general histor)^ of a language, the vocabtdary Is but 
an instrument. In treating the wonls. they are considered not fmm 
the point of view of the words in themselves, but in regard to the 
operation of phonetic laws and the use of grammafical terms Th*' 
author then, deahs vrith^rthe general phonetic laws of coiiBonantal and 
vocalic changes, running through the Indo-ATyan sptem. 

Thus far with the histort* of fndo-Aryan ** in the period preceding 
the formation of Marathi. Ihiea the separation which has given rise 
to the modem Indo-Anan languages go back to the dim post, or 
ought we to consider the totality of the moil cm languages to rest on 
the hash of one universal language, w hose existence ia vouched (or hr 
the ” moyen indien t If both theories have their portion of verity, 
how combine them f or our purpose ? Bloch shows hot his may be done' 
with special reference to the study of the developmeQt of Marat hi. 

After cifmg the geographical limits of the langua^ which are 
affiliated with MorithT, he examines the characteristic similarities 
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betwe^^Ri fliich liingiijigei aiid the “mojen and he wiidude*^ 

that It id nut the moqjhologii'al but the iiliuuetLc ehamrtemtica whicii 
diflereritkte these bngiiogea inier All the tnoi^>hological varktiDtia 
go bach to a estate of thingR even-where aiiiilUT, and thk mnrph(>- 
logical uniformity is detiveil in its turn from a atatc of moqihological 
uaifoririJtyi conimoa to all the forms of the Prakrt. In turning to 
the phonetics, it la to he reniarketJ^ says Hloeh, that the dialectic 
difTetences noticeable in the classical Prukrta have nearly all dLs- 
appealed in the modern languages, Excepting certain phonetic 
alterations, which ate easily deli nab! e, and certab obsente and rare 
indications in s[iccbt gmnimiitical forms, one ntay group all the factsi 
in an iinii|iie historical series, and make use of tliem for the hlstorA' of 
an Indo-Arj'aii language, prorided mcli hfiffnage (js eon^ned to thf 
rwwatrjy to ffte EaU of fAc irtdm. It is, moreover, j>erniisslhlej says 
BIocIl to regard this nhifonnity of the languages of Northern India, 
such m appears in the literary documents, a,^ eorrcfljmnding to an 
acuiai historical phcnomcnont bome out by hintodcal facts. Hut thin 
iiniforin knguiige stopped sliort with the Pnlkits properly fio-called. 
For, ,wt\'s Bloch, Apabhrani^ has nothing in common with Marathi, 
and he regards the ddferent Apabhram^s rather as refined [patois, 
having more in common with the modem dialects than being develop¬ 
ments ol the Fnlkrts. In any c-ase, a,s Bloch remarks, Apabhrsiii:^ 
literature dates after the separation of MarTithf from its ct>giiate 
Isiiguagea^ With this exception alj other documents may be studied 
to atlvantage for the elucidation of the development of MnruthL 

^loteover, one has all the mure right to link up Marathi and the 
“ nioyen bdieu as the form of the “ moyen bidien marathe " is 
the one which has served as the basis for literature for many contiiiica, 
MahurnKtri took the place of Bauraseni in lyric poetry. Bloch next 
proceeds to define the limits of Western and Central India within which 
^ilarathi b spoken, and pobts out wlmt was a most important factor 
in this development, namely, that although this tract was from the 
distant paist in communication with Northern India^ still it retained 
down to th’^ tiinea of Aioka, and intermittently even aflenvanlH, 
a certain measure of aloofness and mdcpendenceH The result is that 
wc find in MarafhT dear tmeea of a DraWdian substratum, of which 
the most noteworthy arc:— 

(i) The peculhir pmniinebtion of the pnlatals (c — t4 and j = dz) 
In certflb positions in the word and before certam vowel&^ a character- 
Istif? which approxiniatea Mam|hi to Teingu, 
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(Li) WTiat BIcmtIi tenna la iliphlongabioii ” of « and o when 
initiah pronounced and often written ass ye and a featuirc cutuniou 
to ail Dnividian langiiDges. 

While thus, the persifJteDt resistance of the South to pcditicaL 
al>fiorptioii by the Korth tended on the one band to isolate Maritht 
and keep it free from inhltmtion of Hmdi inHueneea fmin the Kortb, 
the instability of the local dyuastiea in Marnthr-sjx^aking tnicta con¬ 
tributed at a very early period to the formation of a common cotn|iOBite 
language. Hence Marafhi bears the aspect of a nnKllej", the different 
eleuicnt^i of whieb are referable to variouH epochSp and does not 
represent a coherent language, reposing on the baak of any one pre¬ 
dominant dialects MaratIiT haw also la^elVp aiid chieflv owing to 
literary influences, remtroducetl Sanserttataanias even in cases 
where tmibhums were formerly in iiae, as natural evobitinns from 
the Sanserif 

The ^larsLtbl dialect w'hich senses as the universal language Ls the 
Ddl, or that spoken in the tract between the Ghats and the frontier of 
Berar. In Idemture Dnyandev {aak 1275-96)^ who WTfote a com- 
nientorj* on the Bliaguvad-Gjtap and the tailor KamdcT (A.D. 12Tft* 
13o0) are the two poets of whom w'e have the earliest authentic records. 
Side by aide with Thil are found numerous local pat<iiH. J^iirther^ 
as a[mrt froni the universal langnage. there are two groups of speech:, 
the Marathi of the North and South Konkan^ the distingubhuig 
pwullarities of which give rise to the surmise that they are inter- 
nuxliftte between Gujarnti and Desi Marathi. 

In passing it may l>e remarked that such slender e^ini-bh^torical 
evident:e as exlstii in the family traditions of the Chitpavan Brahmans 
(North Kookao) and the Gaud or Brubmans (South Konkau) 

points to the colonization of the aeaboanl from the North ibrough 
Aparantu the districts north of Itoinlwy, white the Dei was invaded 
b}" Aryuji bunds through the eastern [Hisses of the Viiidhva range 
and along the vallcj's of tlie Godavari and Krtii^ia Rivem, These two 
distinet streams of immigration would, on general grounds, account 
for the divetsities existing between the speech of the tableland and the 
seaboard. 

To turn to our author agabi^ nnmeroua works have been conaiilterl 
by bmi in the preparation of Wis work (pp. 38-42). A very interesting 
note on ancient Marathi inscriptions [the most ancient being dateil 
aAk 1118) is given on pp. 279-82. pp. 43-163 are devoted to an 
elaborate discussion of the phonetics of the language^ and all w'ords 
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citetl tlierein or elfs^^whure in the work find a pi nee in the ” index 
ityroolngique ” (pp. together with their Sansert, l^krt, 

Gujarati, Hindi, gyp^y^ £Lnd other cqiiivaJents, as the indiudiial word 
may t€Njiiirej or which are known in the present state of linguistic 
re^search, Jlaving dealt with the phonetic bask of the language, 
Bloch proceeds to deal with the morphological aspect m the remaining 
pages of the work. Specially noticeable k a very lucU account of 
how the Sansert case-tcimlnations gradually Tnerged into tw^o, a direct 
and an oblique case in the tertlarj' Prakrts, the deficiency being supplied 
in 3]arathT by the help of post positions nttachetl to the general 
oblique case. The origin of these post posit iona is then discussed in 
detail. The subject has already been dealt with by such learned 
writers as Beanies and Grierson, Bloch. howeverj Ls not in agreement 
with them on all points, and some of his conclusions are admittedly 
speculative and tentative. Thus it may be remarked that ui a recently 
found inscription the .Marathi genitive teniiitiation, commonly is 
given asjiT. That jd k analogous with the Sindh I jo k obvious: hence 
the explanation of the origin of given by Grierson, which links the 
iSuidlii with the Marathi, would seem to be the most tenable hi the 
present state of our knowledge* 

And here we must take leave of our author. Hk work, which beow 
on eveiy liage traces of the uiinute and careful study and research 
which he has brought to bear in the preparation of hk thesb, should 
not only find a welcome place on the library shelf of the phUologUt, 
but will also repay close perusal and examination by the advanced 
atudeut of the ilarfithl language. 

\\\ IkiDEurr* 


The DiwAn* of GhailAn lax 'Uqeau KxoAvy as Duu'a-RuwxTAU. 
Edited by Caulile IIe.vrv Haye.s Macaktsev. Cambridge: 
at the University Press. 

Bv the publication of thk edition of the diuiin of DhuV-Rumma 
Mr, Macartney has rendered a valuable service to Oriental scholar¬ 
ship. The name of DhuV'Biinijjia soon becomes familiar to students 
of classical Arabic, but only one of his longer poems has hitherto been 
easily accessible. Hk dtu^In ia now’ available to students of Arabic 
poetr}^ and philologists who meet with his frequently quotc<l and 
some times obscure verses in the w^orks ol lexicographers now have an 
opjTortunity of reading them in the additional light derived from 
their context, from a rather unsatklactory eommentaT>% and from qn 
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apjiarfitus cndcus. which must be one nf the nicwt enmplcte to be 
found in the exiting edltioriB of Arabic Like tnatiy other 

editors of Arabic poetical and philologic&l worka, Sir* Macartney ia 
indebted for assbt^ce to Mr. F* Krenkow, who has reml all the proofs 
and contributed to the completeness of the appiiraftig triNcuM, The 
Hrst ten poems have had the additidiLal advantage of being read by 
l.>r. it. A. Xicliolflon. So far as the poema arc coiiceraedT Mr* Macartney 
seeiTLii in geneml to have succeeded in establishing a readable text* 
The s€Min are in a less satisfactory state. This is not unnatural^ 
since Mr. Macartney has had to dej^end on manuscripts which leave 
something to be desired, and has not been able to obtain for the 
xvAoficj the light which citations in other work*H have thrown on the 
jwnis. 

The reader of a uewlv publisheil Arabic text is tempted to alter 
|iassages which he hnds unintelUgililc, Uninteltigibility mu}', of coursci 
be the result of subjective as well m of objective causea, and it is 
not safe to assume that a verse which appears unintelligible is 
necessarily corrupt. T venture^, hoa-ever^ to propose a iuim1>cr of 
emendations which have suggested tliemsdves to me in the course 
of reading about half of the driean, hoping that few of them are vrbat 
a German profcKsor hii-s called VeF$cMinimbeseerungtn. 
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Das JaimijcIva-Bbahmaxa in Al^^swahl. By W. Calani>. 

Amstettlam : Jobaniie8 Miiller. 1919. 

Among the loaniisonptA which the India Office owes to the energy 
of Burnell, the hjghcj^t place must be usaigned to the copies of the teit 
of the which, ioiperfect us they arCrstill represent 

the only available source of our knowledge of that great text. Hastily 
tnadc from incorrect originalH, they present a text full of grave errors; 
and unless and until chance brings to light fresh material from India, 
a complete edition of the Brahmana must remain impo^ible^ Hitherto 
it is to Profeaaor Oertel that we have owed by far the greater amount 
of our knowledge of the text» but Professor Caland has now laid tis 
under even greater obligations in hb latest work, in which he com¬ 
municates, in text and translation, no less than 313 selections, 
including the most important of the contents of the text of the 
Emhmaiia proper. The editiug ia, of course, carried out with the 
editor s wonted skill; the translation and notes seek to explain 
every difficulty in the text when that is not too corrupt; to peniiit of 
raouatruction, and mnek additional information from the Brilhmana 
IS conveyed in the index of proper names. 



DAS JAIlllNlVA-tllCAJIMANA At'SWAttL ITT 

There is nothing sn the new luattcr now rendered nviiilable to 
oeccBsitute any modificatifin of the jiulgtueLt uii the Briihmnna 
wtiioh has already been fornied on the liaais of the (airtions of the 
text already known, It ia plainly a work of the later Hiohmana 
period, probably nf the niiiiie epoch os the Kau^ital'i 
though of somewhat later date. This is atrongiy aiippofted by many 
coincidences in detail between the two testa, and by the coiifusetl 
verebn which the Jaitniniyft (p[>, laT, 138) presents of the epiaude 
ol the conHecratiun of KeSin, narrated in the {v'd, 4). 

The inferiurity of the Jaiininiya tradition ia further exemplihetl in the 
legends attaching tci Kesiia iJarbliya, for this well-known prince of the 
PahcalttH appears also {p. 110) in the uiiespcet«i role of a priest, the 
rival of .Vlnnas for the Purohitaahip of Ke^in Satyakanii. who tnora 
correctly ap|)ears elsewhere (p. 101) as a priest iti the service of KeSin 
Darbhya himself, a striking example of the gradual confuaion of 
tradition. To this tendency to embellisli the past may be attributetl 
the niiitpie assertion (p, 208) I hat ViLsi slha was accused of kdiig no 
more than a VaUvu, with which may he coinjuirtKl the tnic of the 
entrusting to him (p, 230) by Sufias of his mares to guard in his absence. 
Visi-Amitra, his rival, appears not as ii king hut as securing the hingshi]) 
for hia son. .4sluka <p. I8’2), whose name Ls known from the AiUtr^ya 
Br.i*«(«»«- Keiuinisccnt ()f that text fvii, 13} also is the curious 
account of the Oositva (pp. 107, 158), which Includes incest on the 
part of the performer; the pious .Tanaka, wc learn, declined to |>erlunii 
this part of the rite, while the 8ibi king coiWiente<l to do so. An 
interesting example of the deveUi|iment nf a mere wtbhigii-al legend 
is that of the evolution of a nags, Aukala, from the oAf jsifetfafp. 99), 
which is known to the .li/nreyrt {iii. 43, 5). The constellation of the 
8im<unifi™ is also a later Itgure in Vedic literature (p, 2G8) ; Ihe hare 
in the moon (p. 13) and three hdta (p. 121) are known, and in place of 
Sudas os the hem ol the liattle of the ten kings appi'ars Ksatra. son 
of Pmtardana (p. 284), while the Iksviikus and the Kharatas contend 
in curious circumstances (p. 281), 

There is abundant i videnee that the place of origin of the Kriihinai.ia 
was the laud of the Kuru-Paficiilas. whose cacred places are mentiunttl 
and whose ritual practices and dispute* are alluded to ; we leatn, also, 
of the aid given by Uccaiijiravas, the Kunt king, to his nephew, 
Kejin, in securing his control of the PancAla.s. But the erlitor's 
suggestions fpp, 99, 102) that the Kurus and PaRcalas were reckonefl 
l>art of the Udantas as northerners, or that the Kunis were originally 
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identical with the UduntoH^ cannot be liUHtainetl ; in the fiinner 
passage the Udantas as "" others "" are coiitraiited with the Kurua and 
PancTitaa ; in the latter the Udaiitas appear us oppiue^} tfl both the 
peoples ui a deciaive ninnner. Nor on the cilitor's own view iu the 
place of coiniwitiDii of the Brobniuoii in the north {p, ; the rivers 

flow thither^ and men went! their sons thither^ a fact which points 
to the comjKMition of the text in the middle land of the Aitarc^i 
Brdhtmifta, where dwell the Kuru-PancitLas. With thiii acCorda the 
fact that we are told of a Kamalya king that his eon spoke in the 
eastern faHhiuiu 

The corruption of the text atid its natural ilithcnlu% even w'hen the 
reading ih certain, preiient in any occfisiniiH in which doubt may lx? 
caHt on the e^iitor's views. In the iniiKjrtmit parahel passage (p. 308) 
on the Sattra of ihe cfiwa,* Profemvr Caland tenders n/ctfJnic 

mil If i prumHtiufn as "VDcren Homer bH^annen (emt) ini 

zwolften Monate hervoKtukoininen it I'leirtg iiiiplied that they 
never dcveloijed, m that these cows could be calle^l ftljififa. I tut 
this remlering cannot be rtn^oncihsl with ihe exprisis statement that 
those cfiWM w^htch deabted from the Sattra after ten montha were 
horned ; it In plain that the [lerfnrmance of the extra two ninntha 
was |]cnjiliKixl by the loas of horns, and pnf mrtaiUn here nnist denote 

startetl forward”, i.c. ** fdl of”; With this view alone actorda 
the {hurallel of tin* human pcrforniers of a ^kitlra, who arc attid in the 
twelfth month to remove thdr topknots (.o'Jt/soSi Nor 

is it piiHsihlc til accept the eliniJimtiun frnni the text and frani the 
raiV/irir/fi Stutfhrfit (di* u, 1, 3) of the nniqiic jwr/iVi (dreek in 

favour of the comnionphice prurfrti ; it is inconceivable that accident 
should preserve /wir^e.T in two distinct texts, even if it were not the 
case that pmrfv'l in no l^cttor setLxe^ Another term of intercut is found 
in the plirase tm [p. 48), whicli the iniitor leaves 

untranslated. The senaei, however, of the |nissuge ih dear* when is is 
observeti that in describing the marriage of Btlnit and Rathantara 
the terms applied to Ixith tiieinberH of the pair are feminine. Jlarriage 
m not betw’eeii w'omnn and W'oniaii (w^ciriwicnnwi). From this point of 
view’ the phinils at the end of the section, which the editor queries, 
are c^ily explainerl ; the reference is to the pratnicc of people after 
marriage living in one another a hoqs^, not merely lU once 
or i/iiihtljiUi, an interesting if tautalizingly brief reference to the 
evolution of marriage cnatnms. In the aame passage ^nhmohanl or 

^ For tliu iirigilittl of tho eL Keitli, iy^i I. sevOt, Xcisn. 
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mrahntii should be read for A(taiii,m the wager between 

VUvandtra a.«i the Mahavr^ea (p. m) the «Utor'a rendering Recores 
the Mahavrsas the advantage in either case i it is ekar that they niu,'- 
lie buhl to offer that il Viivainitra’a team carrica Us load up the bank 
be is to he at liberty to fill his cam, not theirs, with wealth at their 
exiicnse. Not is it necet^iry, as suggested by the editor (p^ 6-) o 
find exteriifll evidence for the connexion ol S>-nvrtAva and t^e Maruts , 
their bond of union lies in the fact reiwrted in tlie text that he used 
ft &\man which they used aiuoiig themselves, slid thus attained a 

bond of coinnmjiity with them, . - » i- 

The text presents iiiHiiy cutiooB words and funus, lut it 
how far we can accept as genuine tonus which rest on such feeWe 
.MS. evidence ; the existence of a particle doka {p.Ul), of 
Main {p. 81), kfd (p. 8:1), rk^a (p, 290). and t 

cannot be regardinl «a cstablishe^l as probable; nof ‘l’'' 
strange, though conceivable, and (p. ) ^ 

interesting; fP- ‘ '7 tkli 

and if iKtriiKajhjhir^r (p. 120) is 0> be mad, it nmy stand in m a 
with tlie^ii/VO of that text (viii. 28), m itself, however, dubio R. 
Doubtful also is the validity of the snggesiion tP; -«) *<> 
w.)rd iV/ArrfiMic, or to tahe fp. 92) its from -s. a view which doca 

not realiv suit the context, in which a refcren« to the 
of HacrUice m mTCHsnry to explain the .lU^tion put liy the king to the 
priest. Hvcii if the existence of nipui- is to be rect^ixed in adjcctna 
use. it is nut iiefes,sary to find it in (p. .13). At p. J6, tor 

tasm mbhUtU foud S<rfUM . not Winder,shun d lie restored. 

Sor at p. or, is the l,ori^t iicecs.ary.or even to l>e expected.for f^itna, 
those from the dead declaTc what they saw from time to time dnmg 
their stay in the uiiderivorld. and the imis'rfeet exactly suits this, 
the omission of Sandhi is simply a careless error, ns m the 
(iil 18 8). Nor is the coi reel ion (]., lU) of «aiichunhe of the Ms. 
to «Hr1c(j««/o‘ an improvement; owiVpikhAc should clear} ^ ’ 
frtWii the ctlitor treats (p. 18) ns equivalent to a liintc verb when it 
occurs in the anacolouthon nj^middhai airatt m; nmch more 
reniarkahk, ami more nearly an instance of the use of a participle 
for a liiiite verb, !s (»»• cvn ffrjsis d»dt,d 

(p 'u4), where nu aniieoloiUhoii is po>»sibk, ^■<■da as a proper name 

:Lid “Th 

ol the (ia. «) !«• Ih' «“*• » 

im^pelling. Hut. ill however many iioints of detail differ n 
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b poRsible from Profi^sHor Calund'fl conclui^ionB, tlieac iniuututf iffcct 
in no dogm our appreciation of thin Jnu&t wdcouje rontribiitjoii to 
our knowledge of the tarred of the Jaimmlyaet fot wbicli ao 

niueli hiLS already been done by liia edition of tbe SaTpbitli itaelf. 

A. Berriehalk Kkitk. 


JAfANK:5E . A MaNUAL rOH SrUDEXTS AND ART-CbU-KCTOltS. 

By Albert J. Koop and IIooitaho Inada*. Part I, Tlie Jiaeterii 
Preaa. Three giilneaa net* 

The difficulties connected with the pronunciatioii of Englbh 
place'names and auniatues arc far exceeded by thoac which hamper 
the atudent of Japaoe^. In Englidi there k at hsisit an approach 
to phonetic rendering of the Bounds, and the moat ignorant rob- 
proniiiiciationH Heldom involve nncertajiitv flu to the meaning intended. 

The reader of dapanese names b ttinfrouted with difficultiea of 
another kind and ot coO'^iderably gr^^Icr eoinplexityi For examplot 
in tw^o of the beat-know^u siimaiues, Fiijiwara and Kato, the fuji 
and the to— tw'o elementa without a ^tound in comiiioii — are written 
w'ith tlie same Chinese charactcra ||^. Again, the character jE £1] 
may be rood Seijo, Shmuky!, or Mams»k:e, aeeording to the claea 

of name for the moirient re presented by tlieiiL i^ljiiillarly* ^ ^ may 
be read Y’^kit»j4gii or Kichiji ; ^ — may be read Sadaknzu^ iSVirfm'cfti* 
or Teiichi. Iiiatiiiices might be milltiplled p but these are sufficient 
to give a hbit of the difticulties invcdvinl in the rt^ading of Japanese 
names. 

Ill the W'ork whseli lies before iiB the autbora aim at c|Uuting all 
possible readings for the characters used in writing names. At the 
same time the}^ have attempted to Jay down nileB w^heteby the right 
pronunciation may w^ith certainty, nr at leowt with prohabilitj' be 
selected frnm among the nurneroua alternatives, 

Japanese Names may justly claim to be the first and only complete 
w(»rk of its kind In any language^ and to judge from the jn.stAlment 
publinlied succeeda in throwing all available light on the darkness of 
thw perplexing Kubjcct. It should appeal to all students of the 
langiitige, whether arivaiiced or lieginnenip but it will prove especially 
useful to those who collect and describe Jajiauesc wurkrt of art^ for these 
liear inscriptions cousiHtlzig chiefly of names aiul dates. 

The main part of the work ia occupied by a dictionary of 
Chinese character^ with ex pin nations of their readings in A’afioiis 
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classeii of name, whether imetJ singly or. as u» usually the case, m 
combination The first few pages of this dictionary {which is to be 
completed lo the three ensuing parts of the book)' appear m part i. 
together with a series of preliminary chaptcra, in sonic of which the 
underlying principles ani explained step by step for the benefit of t le 
begiimcr-although, as suggested in the Dedication, the more advanced 
stmlcnt will find the work invaluable for reference. 

Other chapters, accompanied by well-arranged tables and list^, 
deal with such subjecta as the phonetic kana syllabary and the 
calculation of Japanese dates, while a well-selected list of numerical 
categories ” will prove of much service to the collector and catalogiier. 

The needs of the beginner o« studied throughout, but especially 
in a chapter on the analysis of signatures and kindred inscriptions, 
na well as in a preliminary list of the commoner chametera found in 

Japanese names. ^ ^ Wa1.KY. 
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.'ileiAfit turiin S«ua. Alif., Pfiatrrt, Htriford. 
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fonea+ Pt. IV, 112; olnuifteatiun* 
ayatom of {Delnfoaacj, Pt. IV* 122 ; 
fStmek), Ft. l\\ 12tl; form.^ of tbo 
T0rl>, PL IVp lift; Hnmitk-Sudaniu 
Tolntionalup, Pt. IV, Hi); language 
irroiip^. Ft, IV, HO; l.epBliLA qn^ Fl. 
IV, no, 117 ; Re]T^i«:hnn, Ft. iV, HO; 
FooIa, PlL IVj, IH; tlae of tonoa in 
(l>uli&fcaBe),. Ft, t V* I Oft ; IVqatemiana 
on* Pt, IV, 107, H7. 

^urm cIfiAA, pevtuaoi PL HR 110. 

8Fa|iinft-TTjitokji*‘ l^VApaarvaRAva. 

<l4LEa. 

SvAima-vaanrajdattA (nLay), Ptr 111, 36. 
S^Ahlli* Arabic aJphntet ap|dicd to, Pt* 
II. Ill; ,ArAbki matrea adapted fn. 
Ft. 11^ in, ^ 

.SeeeAifi Puftry, by Alice Wfhrner* Fl. JI* 
114; Ayubu, tlifi, Ft. lJ,m; Biltlncr, 
llr., Pt. II, 114 aeq. : early rccanU of* 
Ft, II, 1 is ; fe^tiyala. Ft. ll* 120,123 ; 
forma of (Tcnri ajiil Sham), Pt. 11^ 
lift; l^aelrux an* Pt. H, lUf ; Stem 
□n, Pt. 11* H5 »q. ■ Taylor, Rey. 




V 


E., PL TL 117; vtrm iO wayi 
rhymod^ PL T[» LIG. 


T 

TaYLOB^ L. F„ Om ikt of cif!ain 

Ija^gufi^M of BwnufT, Ptr IV, Bl+ 
Tem|iJ<s Hir HfcbanJ, UlIvctmI gram' 
mar, PL IV, 74, 

TMUiJwtcrim PwO KartP^ tonca in, Pt, 

IV, m. 

TiiOMAii, Tht Sudfinitt 

PL [V, 107. 

Tlknnf^a Ft. I* 107 ; (3S. 

Jyil(i4lK Pi. I. 107. im. 
Ti>wtrj-Eli3:nnr^ languosjfla, dialtrct> PL 
lir, JO. 

fl/ (?*rftTirt o/ by 

I,. F.TaYlfiL 1^. IV. 01. 

M*iiWh4fln* PL IF, 2L STi. 
Trobriaml IpilAndN, Kiliwiua, Jon- 

giiage qL 

Tii Fw. po#m by. Pi. I Fp 100^ 

* TuImi IlJWp pootry of, IH. IFF, 113+ 
Tunhaan]? F^, 111*41 
TOiilnH I^- IF* 01. 


U 

an rM«?rF^‘<»n of M« rrijrH 
o/* by L tJ+ Jlamutt, Pt. F, 85. 

Umpati (nttlhor), Pt^ HT^ 104. 


UxviLA, J- aF., Oh fAr three PurrMment* 
from .Irrowaa in /LHrn/Mfan, PL IV, 
125 * 

t-rdu, PL Ip JOO ; FEurtbograpbT) 
European printing pitwa, pl m. 

; y&it on Urdn Ly A, 

VW AIL PL lllp 20; apcillinp, 
unifprmiiy in* PL I'llp 20. 

V 

Vkly^jjaii TbaVur, poeuriK oF^ PI. HI, 103. 

Mmy^ PL III, m. 

W 

W^LKTh Auttiich, Hymns io ffHOh-rih, 
PL FFI, 145 ; Prr~T*^any Poelry^ Pt. T^, 
33 j Pt, lip flO ; Thirtifreiyki Porm* by 
Po OAtt 1 , Pt. I, 53 S PL Jt. Ofl! FurlkrT 
PoemM 6y Po OAm-i Bhd nn extract frem 
hi* pro'v MMjrt* ioQtihrr irifA other 
T'ang Pt^ 11+ 00. 

Worniffp E. T- C., str Nputorian KFonU- 

WiMtpnoiuin (Ewe ntudieffJp PL IV, ] 11* 

Wii v« A?rT* A, N mijjf J.f Chinrtf C^ie 
Sohffrfp It. IVp J45, 

Womi^a rntHtifff oF India, PL III* 100+ 

Z 

ZimbAbtrOp ehk:f tribal centre of tbe 
Karaiig]a+ Pi, 1, 100. 
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